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PREFACE 


The sudden and long-protracted illness of Mr. N. B. Utgikar, the 
Editor of the Collected Works of R. G. Bhandarkar, has prevented 
him from reading the proofs of the Indexes of this volume. 
The Indexes, themselves were left incomplete by the editor, and 
have been completed by Mr. G. N. Shrigondekar, B. A., of the 
Publication Department of the Institute, Mr, Utgikar, I am 
glad to add, has recovered remarkably well from a very bad 
attack of paralysis, and it is to bo hoped that he will be able 
to write an Introduction to the first volume of the Collected 
Works which will, however, be the last to bo published. 

V. G. PABANJPE, 
Superintendent, Publication Dept. 

of the B. O. R. Institute. 


Rsipaficaml, 6ake 1850 
( 30th August, 1928) 



ABBKEVIATIOlTS 


Ait. Br. = Aitareya-Bralimana. 

Ain. = Amarakosa. 

Anuv. = Anuvakya. 

Asv. Sr. = Asvalayana-Srauta-Sutra. 

Bh. = Bhagavadglta. 

Bib. Iiul. Ed. = Bibliotheca Indica Edition. 

Oott, gel. Anz. = Qdttingieche gelehrte Anzeigen. 

(jr. So. = (irbyasutra. 

Ind. Anti. = Indian Antiquary. 

J. A. O. 8. = Journal of the American Oriental Society. 

JBBRAS. = Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Bombay. 

Alah. c! AlahSbhSsya. 

Ban. = Papini. 

Rsjtarah. = Rajatarahginl. 

Raya. = Rayamukuta. 

Bv. 5= Rgveda. 

6 arhg. = Sarhgadharapaddhati. 

Taitti. S. = Taittirlya-Saihhita, 

Up. = Upanisad. 


Z. t>. M. O. - iWlsohrift d., Morg.nl.ndi,«hM 

Qflsellaohafi 




EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT ON THE SEARCH FOR 
SANSKRIT MANUSCRIPTS DURING THE YEAR 1882-831 
AND ON THE STATE OP THE PRESENT 
COLLECTIONS OF MANUSCRIPTS. 


expenditure 

From the beginning of the official year to about the michlle 
of September lant^. I was in sole charge of the o„erati..nH in 
connection with the Searcli. Thereafter, the work, as well as 
the funds, were divided between Professor Peterson and myself 
Out^^ofthe grant of Rs. 8.000, I had up to September spent 
is ...,00. and the balance, after deducting Rs. .-548. which had 
o be set apart for Inscriptions, was Rs. 4.9.",2. Out of this, on.,- 
lalf or Rs. 2.47G was placed at the disposal of Professor 
Peterson and the other half was entrusted to me. Of this I 
spent Rs. 2.4.",o-0-C. so that, in all. my expenses during the year 
amounted to R«. 4.9.^5-0-G. Manu.scripts of the value of 
is 4.39-0-9 paid for out of this amount were, as stated in the 
years Report, included in the list then submitted, wherefore 
the results now to be reported, have cost Government 
Rs. 4,.515-l.'i-9. 

Of this amount. Rs. .347.3-1.3-0 were paid for the 77‘> 

RsToTito 

Rs. 1.04.-.-9, was spent on the salaries and travelling expenses 
of the agents and Siistrins employed for collecting Manuscripts 
and cataloguing Private Libraries. 


1 "“w. w B. B, 

2 The original Report Is dated 6th September 1883. [N. B. P.] 

1 [R. O. Bhandarkar’s Works. Vol. II.] 
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MANUSCRIPTS PURCHASED IN GUJARATH AND 
IN THE MARATHA COUNTRY 

Tho catalogue of thono Manuscripts is divided into two 
sections, in the first of which aro entered Manuscripts collected 
in Gnjarath, and in the second those purchased in the Maratha 
Country. The Gnjarath section comprises Nos. 1—480 and the 
other, Nos. 487—772. 

I will now give a brief analysis of the collection noticing all 
the particulars of a literary and historical importance, which 
from a hasty- examination of the Manviscripts, I have been able 
to gather. 


VEDAS 

Under the head of Vedas including Upanissids are (filtered two 
complete copies of the Vrijasanifya Saiiihita, one in each section 
( Nos. 12, 13 and 1'.),') ), and one of the Pada text of the Kai.iva 
J^akh.'l of that Veda (No. 481)). Nos. 3 and 4 aro complete 
copies of two of the four princip.al soug-booksof the SSma Veda. 
Wo have also in this class. Manuscripts of eight out of the fourteen 
Kanijas or divisions of the Satapatha Ih-ahmanu and double 
cojiies of some of them. 

No. 14 is a copy of a part of Uata’s Bha^ya or commentary on 
the Vajasaneya Saiiihita. The fragment begins in the middle 
of Chapter II, and extends up to about the end of 
Chapter XXI; but a good many intermediate leaves are wanting. 
No. 10 is a copy of the latter part of the same work, 
and begins with Chapter XIX, and comes down to the 
end, one intermediate leaf only being lost. This was transcribed 
in the Saiiivat year 1431 corresponding to 1373 A. D., and 
is one of the oldest paper Manuscripts we possess. No. 14, and 
No. 15 (which is another fragment of the first iiart extending 
from Chapters XII to XVIII) also look as old if not older, 
though they bear no date. 



VEDIC SECTION 


PATA'S DATO 




The (late of No. It) itself shows that Uata or Uvala, the autlior, 
must have nourished at least live hundred years ago ; Ixit (here 
is a statement in that Manuscript as well as in No. 11 which 
enables us to determine the precise j)oriod when he lived. In 
the colophon of Miinnscripls of this author’s works and at the 
end of some of the chapters, a couplet occurs, in the first line of 
which the name of his father is given as V’ajrafa and the place 
where he lived as Anandapura. The sense of the second line 
of the couplet as it usually occurs in Manuscripts of the Mantra- 
bhasya is ; “ This commentary on the Mantras was composed 
after a mature deliberation of [ the senttc «/] irord.i and 
scntenc/'s. ” But in the ^lanuscripts I am speaking about, 
instead of the words in Italics, we have in several places “ while 
Bhoja was ruling over the earth ” or “ while Bhoja was 
governing his kingdom. ” 

Anandapura has been identified with Vadanagar in Uppi'r 
Gujarath, and though Hwan Thsang, the Chinese traveller, 
tells us that in his time the district in which the town was 
situated formed part of the kingdom of Malwa, still it is 
(luestionable whether the town belonged to the kings of 
that country in the time of Bhoja, especially since a iwwerfiil 
kingdom had been established, a good many years before 
Bhoja came to the throne, at Anahila|)aUana not fat from 
Vadanagar. But the point is placed beyond doubt by another 
couplet occurring at the end of the tenth Chaiitor of No. 11, in 
which Uata tells us that “ ho composed the Mantrabhil)!ya while 
living in AvantI and while Bhoja was ruling over the country.” 
This shows that though Vajrata, the father of our author, lived 
at Anandapura, Cata himself lived in Malwa at the time when 
he wrote his work. ‘ The Bhoja therefore mentioned by him 
must undoubtedly be the celebrated prince of that name who 
ruled over the country from about 996 to 1051 A. D. 
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UPANI9ADS 

No. 487 is entitled Astottara&itopani^d or the Hundred and 
Eight Upanisads. The original Upanisads formed parts of the 
Vedas and these are really works of great antiquity; but 
treatises of this nature gradually multiplied, many of them 
being devoted to the exaltation of particular deities and to the 
furtherance of such other sectarian objects. Most of them are 
referred to the Atharva Veda, a circumstance partially due to 
the fact that the literature belonging to this Veda was not 
clearly defined and specified by the ancient scholars of India. 
The number of Upanisads extant is now estimated at about 250. 

But at some period which cannot be very distant, 108 of these 
were chosen as the best, and their names given in one of them 
entitled Mnktikopanisad and their study ■ enjoined. The 
Upanisads in our No. 487 are the rame as those mentioned in 
the Muktikopanisa^, and are written and arranged exactly in 
the same' order. But out of the 108, two—the Taittirlya and 
the Mantrika—have dropped out somehojv, though their names 
are given in the table of contents attached to the Manuscript.. 

No. 10 in the Qujarath section also contains thirty-six treatises 
of this class, and some of them are different from those 
enumerated in the Muktikopanisad. Besides these we have 
detached copies of several of them. It is not often that so many 
Upanisads are found in a single collection of Manuscripts. 

9 , . , 

VEDiNGAS AND SACRIFICIAL MANUALS 

In the class of VedSngas and Sacrificial Prayogas or. Manuals, 
there is in the Qujarath section a copy of Devayajfiika’s Bhasya 
or commentary on the Anukramapikft of the Vsjasaneya Saihhitft 
( No. 25), and in the Maratha section, a copy of two chapters 
of his commentary on Eatyftyana's Sacrificial SQtras ( Nos. 504 
and 505). Of this last a copy of four chapters was procured 
by me last year. There is also a Manuscript of the first three 
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chapters of another Bhasya on this SQtra by an author whose 
name is not given. 

Last year’s Collection contained copies of the commentaries 
of Earka, Gkidadhara, and Harihara, on Pftraskara’s Qrhya SQtra 
and this year one of Jayar&ma’s commentary on the same 
(No. 512 y has been added. 

There are Manuscripts of dependent treatises also such as 
the PratijQft SQtra, the BhSsika SQtra, Yftjfiavalkya Siksa, &c. 
(Nos. 26, 28, and 513—521). In the Maratha section, there are 
Manuscripts of’several sacrificial Manuals belonging principally 
to the Yajasaneya Sakha (Nos. 522—^541). 

itihAsas, purA^tas, mAhAtmyas and STOTRAS 

The object in making collections of Manuscripts is, I apprehend, 
not only to procure copies of rare works but also to secure 
materials for critical editions of such as though not rare 
are of great importance, or for the determination of the 
correct text of any particular passage in them, whenever a weighty 
issue hangs on it. In making my purchases 1 have always this 
object in view. In the department of ItihQsas and PuifiQas, 
therefore, I have on no occasion rejected a good Manuscript of 
the whole or a portion of the MahftbhQrata offered for sale, though 
the work has been printed once in Calcutta and twice in Bombay. 
But in all cases I paid a good deal less than the ordinary price. 
One copy of the Mahflbhftrata was purchased in 1879 at the rate 
of One rupee for a thousand Slokas, and a copy of each of the ten 
books of the epic with commentaries, at the rate of Rs. l>8-0. 

In this year’s Collection in the Oujarath section there are 
Manuscripts of eleven books, two of which, from the dates given 
in the colophon, appear to be 300 years old. The others also 
look as old though they bear no dates. They were paid for at 
the rate of Rs. l-S-O (Nos. 56—67). In the Maratha section 
there is a copy of the whole of the Mahibhftrata with the 
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« 

exception of the Suntiparvan or the twelfth book, and a copy 
of the Harivam&i (Nos. 565, 566 and 579). These are about 
two hundred years old, and the price paid was Rs. 1-12-0. per 
thousand, which was the uniform rate at which a large lot of 
Manuscripts was purchased at Nasik. 

In this class there are also Manuscripts of the Vasistha 
R&mayapa, the MOrkapd^yai the Vispu and the Vamana Purapas, 
and of a good many Mahatmyas of shrines or rivers, such as 
the Mahatmya of Jagannatha in Orissa, of which we have two 
copies, one engraved on Tala leav^ and the other written on 
paper, and the Prabhasa Mahatmya. 

dharmaSAstra or religious and civil, law 

As belonging to the Smrti branch of the literature of the 
Hindu Law, religious and civil, I have to announce the acqui- 
dtion of a valuable commentary on the Manu Smrti by Raghava- 
nanda (No. 110). There are also old copies of the Yajfiavalkya 
Smrti, and of Vijfiano6vara’s commentary on it—the Mitaksara— 
one of which was transcribed in Samvat 1535 or 1479 A.D., 
that is more than 400 years ago (No. 106). 

We have a somewhat mutilated Manuscript of a work entitled 
Jfianabhaskara (Nos. 96-97), which consists of a dialogue between 
Sorya, the Son deity, and Arupa, his charioteer, and another of 
that part of it which treats of the duties of widows. 

Of digests and manuals, which form an extensive branch of the 
modem literature of the subject, we have an old copy of the 
MadanaparijAta (No. 599)—which is considered a work of 'much 
importance—and treatises on the domestic rites of the followers of 
the White Yajurveda entitl^ SathskArabhAskara (Nos. 115 and 
611) by EhapdAbhatta, the son of MayQrekvara, and SariiskAra- 
paddhati (Nos. 114 and 610) by QahgAdhara. MadanapArijAta is 
BO called because its author YilveSvara was patronized by a prince 
named MadanapAla whose history is given in the'introduction to 
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the work. This introdaotion Professor Attfirecht gives in his 
notice of the work in the Oxford Catalogue. 

Nos. 614,615, and 618 are commentaries on works detailing 
the duties of the followers of Madhva, the originals of which wore 
written by MadhvScfirya himself. The last of these Manuscripts 
contains the original also. Nos. 616 and 617 also belong to that 
sect. Besides other works which are well known we have a large 

number of Manuscripts of rituals employed on special occasions. 

• 

POEMS, PLAYS, FABLES, ETC. 

• 

Among the poems and plays and the commentaries thereon, 
collected this year, may be inentioned a large fragment of' 
Ekanatha’s commentary on the Kiratarjunlya (No. 136); eleven 
cantos of the Raghuvamsadarpapa by Hemadri (No. 161); an 
anonymous commentary on the first eight cantos of the 
Kumarasambhava (No. 139); four different glosses on the 
MeghadQta (Nos. 157—160); a complete copy of a commentary on 
the Naisadhiya by Narahari (No. 146); two commentaries on the 
Kbapdapra^ti (Nos. 140 and 620); two old copies of Kadambarl 
(Nos. 1.34 and 135); a Manuscript of the Paficatantra more than 

five hundred years old (No. 147), and two poems entitled 

# 

Rukmibi^vijaya and Tirtbaprabandha by Vadirajatirtha with 
commentaries (Nos. 622, 623, 632 and 633). There is a copy of 
the Madhvavijaya or the triumphant career of Madhva (No. 627); 
but several of its leaves are missing. 

The last three works belong to the Madhva sect, and Yadiraja, 
said to be the same as Kavindra, was one of Anandatirtba’s 
successora, being the eighth in the list given [later on]. He 
died in 1261 ^ka or 1339 a.D. 

OAiraiDiSA and naeahabi 

One of the commentaries on the Kha9dap»^> la by 
Quqavinaya, a Jmna, and the'other by Oahgadaaa, who in a 
Stanza at the end of each section, gives Podya as the name of 
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hifl father and Mahfllakeml as that of his mother. He assumed 
the name of JMnflnanda after he had renounced the world and 
become a samnyflsin or recluse. The stanza is given by Professor 
Aufrecht in his notice of this work ; but it is worthy of 
observation that the line, in which his having become a recluse is 
mentioned, occurs for the first time in the stanza at the end of his 
commentary on the BSma-Avatara, or the seventh incarnation of 
Visflu, so that he seems to have assumed that condition after he 

had finished his commentary on the first six avatftras or incar¬ 
nations. . 

The commentary on the Naisadhiya also contains at the 
end of each canto a stanza in \yhich the author gives his name 
as Narahari, and states that he was the son of one SvayambhO 
“ whose feet were incessantly adored by the king of Trilinga ” 
by his wife Nalama, and that he was treated with kindness 
by Vidyarapya, the Yogin, who probably was his guru or 
preceptor. The king of Trilinga or Telangapa, alluded to 
here, must very likely be a prince of the Vijayanagara 
dynasty, and if the Vidyarapya mentioned by the writer was 
the same as Madhava, who, when he renounced the world, 
assumed that name, our author fiourished in the latter part,of 
the fourteenth century during the reign of Harihara. 


MINOR POEMS 
o!TA-B10HAVA 07 PBABHIEARA 

Of the minor poems one is the Qlta-Raghava which is one of 
the several imitations of Jayadeva’s Gita-Govinda, the hero 
here being Rama instead of KfWa. The author’s name is 
Prabhakara. He was the son of BhOdhara. and wrote his work 
in Saihvat 1674. 



KAVTA-NlTAKA SECTION 9 

bbivaiSataka of NIOARAJA 

Another small poem is the Bhava4ataka by NSgarfija. It 
consists of a hundred and one verses, some of them in the 
Prakrit, in each of which a certain person is represented to bo 
doing a certain thing in a certain condition, and the reason why 
he or she does so, or the ;nner sense of the verse, is meant to be 
found out by the reader. It is, however, given at tho end of 
the verse. Nsgaraja, the author, is spoken of at the. end of the 
poem as a king who was the ornament of the T^ka race and in 
whom the goddesses of Prosperity and Learning having ceased 
to quarrel, lived in harmony with each other. “ He was the son 
of Jalaya (?) whose fame was sung by a host of bards, and who 
was a praiseworthy offshoot of the f^ka race.” Jftlaya’s father 
was Vids^adhara who belonged to tho Karpaya (?) gotra and 
obtained very great prosperity by worshipping the feet of KedSra. 
The T®ka race here mentioned is probably the same as that 
to which Madanapala, the patron of tho author of the Madana- 
parijata, noticed above, belonged. It was a family of petty 
Chiefs whose capital was, as stated in the introduction to the 
latter, a town of the name of Kastha situated on the Yamuna to 
the north of Delhi. 

bhaibavaiSihamayabatna : bhaibayaIaha 

Another small poem entitled Bhairava^ha>navarasa*ratna 
(No. 152) contains 41 verses depicting the nine Rasas or poetic 
sentiments. The hero is a prince named Bhairavai^ha of the 
Rastraudha or Rathor race, who was the son of Pratapa 
and whose capital was MayQradri. In the Kirtikanmndi, a 
Pratapamalla of the Rastrakhta nee is mentioned as a dependent 
oftheCMnkyas of Anahilapattapa. Ra^trakQta is the Sanskrit 
form of Rastrandha or. Rathor, but whether this PratBpamalla 
was the same as the father of our hero cannot be determined 
with certainty. Bhairavalaha is in some of the verses called 


a [B, a, BhaQdai-lau:'i W«ka Yol. U J 
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Bahiramma^ha which looks like a thoroughly Mahomedan 
name. But it is not impossible that a Rajput may have 
adopted it. 

BAHAiATAKA OF SOHEgyARA 

We have also a copy of a poem called Rama^taka (No. 1G6), 
which contains a hundred verses in praise of Rama, the seventh 
incarnation of Vigpu. In a verse at the end, which is the 101st, 
we are told that the poem was composed by Somesvaradeva 
in half a Yama or an hour and a half. Who this Homesvara 
was is not stated in the Manuscript, but in another copy 
of the poem since procured, he is represented as the Purohita 
or priest of ‘ Gorjaresvara ’ or King of Gujarath. This 
Somesvai'U, therefore, was the same as the author of the 
KirtikanmudI who was the chaplain or priest of T^ivapaprasada 
and his son Viradhavala, the founders of the Vaghela branch 
of the Calukya dynasty of Gujarath; and the line about the 
poem being written in half a Yama occurs, word for word, in 
an Inscription composed by him found at Dabhoi in the territory 
of the Gaikvad ; ( Kathavate’s KirtikanmudI, Intr., p. ix). 

vyAkara^ta or grammar 

In grammar I have to announce the acquisition of another 
copy of the Mahabha$ya with the commentary of Kaiyata 
(No. 185). It wants the first Pada only, but in other respects 
it is a very good Manuscript. There is also a fragment of a 
commentary on the Siddhantakaumudl (No. 189 ), by an author 
not much known, named Ramakrspabhatta. 

The works of Bhattojidlk^ita and Nagojibhatta with their • 
commentaries, which, along with a portion of the Mahabhapya, are 
exclusively studied by modern Pandits who devote themselvoi to 
grammar, are also well represented in this year’s Ck>llection as 
they were in last year’s. 

Of works belonging to other systems of grammar, we have 
Bopadeva’s Kavikalpadruma and a voluminous commentary 
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on the Sftrasvata by Ramabhatta, the eon of Narasiriiha, and 
another entitled SAradipika, both of which however are 
incomplete (Nos. 193 and 194). 

koSas or lexicons 

Among the Ko^ or lexicons collected this year there is a 
Manuscript of HaLlyndha, fonr hundred yeai’S old (No. 645), 
and a copy of the Anekarthatilaka by Mahipa ( No. 203 ). 

In theOujarath section there is a Manuscript entitled AnokArthu- 
dhvanimafljarl (No. 199 ), and in the Maratha section, another 
entitled Nanarthamahjarl, ( No. 648 ). On examination I find 
that they are both copies of the same work. In No. 199, the 
name of the author is given as MahAchapapaka, cha being put 
for ksa, and the work is referred to the KAsmira AmnAya or 
Kasmir literature. 

In the group of Jaina works there is a copy of the 
Siddha^bdArijtava by Sahajakirti, a lexicon that is quoted by 
MallinAtha and mentioned by other writers (No. 466). 

POETICS AND METRICS 

PUSJABAJA, author op the KIVYALAMKARASI^UPBABODHA 

* 

In the class of Poetics and Metrics we have a mutilated copy 
of a work, unknown before, entitled KAvyAlamkArasisuprabodlia 
by PunjarAja (No. 210); an old Manuscript of Rudrabhatta’s 
SrhgAratilaka; two copies of the KAvyaprakAsa with-fragments 
,of commentaries; two works. of Appayadikeita; and 
BhAnudatta’s Rasatarahgipl, of which about a leaf is Minting 
at the end, and his Rasamafijarl. 

PunjarAja was the son of Jivanendra and is spoken of aa the 
ornament of the MAlava circle and as belonging to the family of 
SnmAla. He is therefore, the same as the-author of the 
commentary on the SAraSvata grammar. 
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DHTANIPRADIPA, ANOTHER WORK OF THE SAME 

Pu&jarsja mentions another larger work of his, entitled 
Dhvanipradipa. 


BHANUDATTA 

In the sixth chapter of the Rasatarahgipi, Bhftnndatta excuses 
himself from giving details about certain points, because he says 
they are given in the Rasamaiijarl. From this it is clear that 
the author of both was the same ; but there is some question as 
to his native country. In Professor Aufrecht’s copy of the 
Rasamaiijarl, it is spoken of as * Yidarbhabhah<’ or the land of 
the Vidarbhas, and the Manuscript before me agrees with his. 
But Dr. Burnell in his Catalogue of the Tanjor Manuscripts, calls 
him Maithiia BhRnudatta, i.e., Bhanudatta, the native of MithilR, 
and the copy of the RasamafijarT purchased by me in 1879 and 
another procured since the close of the year, have YidehabhOh 
instead of YidarbhabhUhi i«o., the land of the Yidehas of which 
MithilR was the capital. That Yidarbhabhuh is a mislection 
is shown by the fact that the author represents the river of the 
gods or the Ganges as flowing through his country ; while the 
country of the Yidarbhas, which corresponds to the modem 
Berars, is situated to the south of the Narmada. 

AKANTA PANDITA 

• • 

The commentary which accompanies our Rasamafljari is called 
Yj’angyftrthakaumudi and was composed by Ananta Papdita, the 
son of Tryambaka Papdi^a- 'I'he father of this last was Balo 
Papdita, and his again was Nilakap(ha Papdita. The family lived* 
at Pupyastambha, the vernacular Puptambem, situated on the 
river Gautami or Godftvari. Pnptftihbem is a .town in the 
Ahmadnagar District. The commentary was written at Eaih or 
Benares in the year 1692 for Candrabhanu, who was king of 
Kail at the time. Candrabhanu was the son of Yirasenadeva 
and grandson of Madhukarateha, who was the son of KsATraj A. 
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The date given by the author must be understood as referring 
to the Vikrama era; for if vre take the era to be the Saka, the 
Vikrama year corresponding to 1692 ^ka will be 1827, while 
the Manuscript itself was transcribed in 1817 Vikrama. 

PINOALA’S PRAKRIT PBOSODT 

There are in this class incomplete Manuscripts of a work on 
Prakrit prosody attributed to Pihgala and of a commentary on it 
by Manoharakrspa. 


VEDANTA 

^AMKARAOARYA’S SYSTEM 

WORKS BASED ON THE UPANISADS 

« 

Our acquisitions in the department of the Vedanta have 
been very valuable this year. First, we have &imkaracarya’s 
’ Bhasyas or commentaries on the Brhadarapyaka and 
seven other Upanisads (Nos. 247 and 227—230), and 

Narayapa’s Dipikas or glosses on forty>six treatises of that 
class (No. 233). Then there is a copy of Anandajiiana’s 
gloss (No. 248) on ^mkaracarya’s Bhasya on the Brhadarapyaka; 
of the Vartika or commentary in verse (No. 249) on the same 
Bhasya by Suredvaracarya who was a pupil of ^mkaracarya; and 
of a commentary on the fourth chapter of this Vartika by 
A.Dandajfiana (No. 250). Similarly there are copies of 
Samkaracarya’s exposition of the Mahavakyas, or the great 
Upanifad texts declaratory of the identity between the supreme 
and the individual souls (Nos. 256 and 661). 

WORKS RASED ON THE BRABMASOIRA 

We have also got Xnandajfiana’s voluminous commentary 
(No. 266) on Samkaracarya’s Bhasya on the ^ahmasQtra which 
Is very valuable, and which 1 now use for my lectures on the 
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Bhfl^ya, a portion of which has to be got np by gtndents who 
take up English and Sanskrit as an optional subject for the B.A. 
Examination. 

I may also mention a copy of the second half of the 
SuuksepaSiinraka, or substance of ^mkarficarya’s Bhagya 
(No. 268) by Sarvajfiatman who was a pupil of Sure^varAcaiya 
and grandpupll of SamkarAcArya. There is also a copy of a 
commentary by one B&matlrtha (No. 269) on the fourth or last 
chapter of this work. 

•• A FBINOE OF THE RACE OF HANU ” 

In a stanza at the end of the Samksepa^lraka, the author tells 
us that he wrote his work while “the prosperous king, the 
Aditya or Sun of the race of Manu, who belonged to a Ksatriya 
family and whose orders were nowhere disobeyed, was ruling 
over the earth.” Who this Aditya of the race of Manu was, it is 
difficult to determine. But princes of the early CAlukya 
dynasty, which ruled over the Deccan from the Narmada to, 
Mysore, spoke of themselves as belonging to the Manavyagotra, or, 
as the word might be interpreted, to “ the race of Manu ; ” and 
there were several of them the second part of whose name was 
Aditya, such as Vikramaditya, Vinayaditya, and yijayadit 3 ra. But 
the sovereignty of the country was wr^ted from them by another 
fam ily known by the name of the Rastrakotas before the Saka 
year 675 or 753 A.D. ; while SamkaracArya, the preceptor of our 
author’s teacher Surelvara, is said to have been born in 710 
^kaor 788 a.D. 

The Calukyas, however, were not exterminated by the 
RAstraktltas and they probably governed a small province 
as their dependents. But our information with regard to them 
after the extinction of their power is very scanty. There were 
two princes among them of the name of Vikramaditya, and 
perhaps Sarvajfiatman alludes to one of these. If, however, 
the description given by him is considered hardly applicable to 
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a minor chief, and the family of Mann spoken of by him was 
really the early Cslnkya dynas«y, Saihkaracarya’s date most 
be pushed backwards to about the year 680 A.D., so as to place 
his grandpupil in the reign of at least the last king whoso 
name terminated in the word Aditya, viz., VikramSditya U. 
Vikramaditya 11 ceased to reign in Saka 669 or A.D. 747. If, on 
the other hand, we place Sarvajilfttman in the reign of the firat 
prince whose name terminated in the word Aditya, i. e., 
Vikramaditya I, who was a powerful monarch and who ceased 
to reign in ^ka 601 or 679 A. D., Samkarilcarya must be referred 
to about the end of the sixth century. 

WOBK8 BASED ON PURAMO OBIQINALS 

Among the Vedantic works based on Pnraijic originals 
may be noticed the Yajhavaibhavakhap^a (No. 666), with a 
commentary by Madhavacarya, the pupil of Samkarilnanda, and 
the Brahmagita said to form a part of the same Khap^a with a 
^commentary by the same author (No. 260). 

Of those based on episodes of the Mahabharata we have 
Samkaracarya’s Bhasya or authoritative commentary on the 
Bhagavkdglta, one copy of which is 472 years old (No. 252), 
and his Bhasya on the Vispusahasranama. 

INDEPENDENT tAbaTISES 

Of the independent treatises on the subject composed by the 
great teacher we have copies of eight, most of them with 
commentaries (Nos. 225, 231,232,243, 244, 261, 656, 667), and 
of those composed by bis followers we have ten (Nos. 222—224, 
235,237,238 Ac.). 

THE SYSTEM OP MADHVA 

In the Maratha Action of the Collection, there fifty^five 
Manuscripts (Nos. 668—722) of forty>four different works 
expounding the system of the Vedfinta promulgated by 
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Madhva who is also known by the names of Anandatirtha, 
Porijaprajfia and Madhyamandara. 

SUCCESSION LIST OP THE HIGH-PRIESTS OP THE MADHVA SECT 

. Anandatirtha was the pontiff or head of the congregation he 
founded, and the members of his sect have kept a regular list 
of his successors to the present day together with the dates of 
their death. Copies of the list, however, found in the possession 
of different persons, differ from each other in a few respects. 
It appears that in the plder lists the year of the cycle of sixty 
years in which each High-priest died was alone given, and from 
this was determined the Saka year. But this method is uncertain 
and liable to error, if in any case the pontificate of any 
one of these extended over more than 60 years. 

I have compared three lists, one from Poona, another from 
Miraj, and the third lithographed at Belgaum, and found tliat 
the principal disagreement between the last two is duo to this 
source. The second however appears to be correct, since the 
third assigns to two successive pontiffs, i.e., the eleventh and 
the twelfth, sixty and fifty-eight yeai-s. The results of the 
comparison are given in [the following table]. It will be seen 
from the list here given that Anandatirtha died in Saka 1119 
corresponding to 1197 A. D. 



iM list of the High-priesta of the JUadhva Sect. 
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i ;M. representB the list procured at Miraj; Bel. represents the list published at Belgaum ; P. represents the list 
at Poona; s. represents the light half of a month; v. represents the dark half of a month. 
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LU'E AND DATE OF UADHVAOXBYA 

Inandatlrtha waa born on the 4th of the dark half of 
4220, corresponding to i^ka 1040, and in the 
Tilambin Samvatsara. He was made a Samnyflsin by Acyuta* 
prekeacarya and afterwards went to Badarikasraina and came 
back in 1057 ^ka, Ananda Samvatsara, bringing with him idols 
of Digvijaya Kama and Veda VyAsa. He was raised to the seat 
of High-priest in the presence of kings. PadmanAbhatlrtha, 
Naraharitirtha, Madhavatirtha and Aksobhyatirtha were his 
pupils. Naraharitirtha was sent to Jagannatha, in Orissa, to 
bring the original idol of Rama and Sita. Anandatirtha went 
from country to country putting down the advocates of the 
doctrine of Maya and others and established the Vaispava 
creed. He died on the 9th of the light half of Magha in 1120 
^ka current and the Pihgala Samvatsara, having raised 
Padmanabhatirtha to the seat of Pontiff in the presence of 
all his disciples. 

COMPARISON OF THE DOCTRINES OF SaMKARA AND, MIDHFA 

The system founded by Anandatirtha is so bitterly hostile to 
that of ^mkaracarya, that its followers consider the latter teacher 
to be an incarnation of a Daitya or demon whose object was to 
deceive mankind. According to Samkara’s system, the world is 
an unreality and the only reality is an unconditioned and blissful 
soul. All conditions or limitations of which our soul is conscious, 
all feeling, even the sense of individuality, and the external 
world, arise' from the development of a certain principle which 
consists of ignorance, and which represents the soul as otherwise 
than what it really is, and generates mere appearances. When 
this principle is got rid of, the soul is free from all limitations 
and the appearances are dissolved: and being free from all misery, 
it resumes its pristine condition. 

This doctrine is condemned in ahqoalified terms by 
Madhva and his followers, who maintain that the world is 
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real, the feeling of individuality which separates one sonl 
from another and from the inanimate world, represents 
something that is real: God as diflferent from the individual souls 
and from the world is real, that the relation between the 
individual soul and God is like that between a servant and hie 
master, and that by worshipping and serving this master, the 
individual soul is exalted and becomes like God in most respects. 
These are the speculative doctrines of Madhva. Practically 
he enjoins the worship of Vippu who is represented as the 
supreme God. 

THE THREE PRASTHANAS 

The Vedanta has what are called three Prasthftnas or sources 
(literally, starting points), vis. (1) the Upanipads, (2) the Brahma- 
satra by Bftdarttyana, and, (3) the Bhagavadgitft and such other 
episodes from the Mahabharata and the Pura^as. Hence it is 
necessary that each system should have its own way of interpreting 
these treatises ; and accordingly each has its own BhOpyas or 
authoritative commentaries on them. The works of SamkaracOrya 
on these three sets of originals existing in our Collection have 
been noticed, and I shall now proceed to examine those of 
jjiandatirtha. 


WORKS BASED ON THE UPANISADB 

« 

Out of the forty-four works mentioned above seven are 
^nandatirtha’s Bhapyas on seven of the principal Upanipads, two 
of them having glosses by two of his succeasors. Our Manuscript 
of the Bhapya on the BihadOrapyaka, which is the largest of the 
Upanipads, is incomplete. 

WORKS BASED ON THE BRAHMASOTRA 

We have a copy of Anandatirtha’s Bhapya on the Brahmastttra 
(Nos. .704—706); of what is called hisAnuvyakhyOnaofit, which 
is of. nature of an, independent,treatise joxpounding the 
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contents of the SQtra (No. 709), and of the A^mbha^ya or a 
sonunary of the Sotra (No. 708). 

jayaUBTHA 

Anandatirtha's treatises are generally very short, bnt there are 
large commentaries on them, principally by Jayatirtha, the sixth in 
the BQCcession list who died in 1190 ^ka or 1268 A.D. Jayatirtha's 
name before he was raised to the pontifical seat was Dho^tjlo 
RaghanStha, and he was a native of Mangalavedha near 
Paodharpnr. In the Collection there are Manuscripts of Jayatfrtha's 
commentary on the BrahiuiisQtra Bhilsya entitled Tattvaprakflsikft 
(No. 679), and of two commentaries on this again, one 
entitled Abhinavacandrikft (No. 669) by Satyanftthattrtba (the 
twentieth in the sucoession list who died in i^ka 159r>), and the 
other called Tfitparyanir^aya by Vyasayati the fifteenth, who 
died in Saka 1481 (No. 691). The first two, however, come 
down to the end of the second chapter, there being four in all, 
and the third is but' a fragment. Jayatirtha's commentary on 
the AnuvyakhySna is called Nyayasudha, of which we have got 
about one-half (No. 695). 

No. 713 is a copy of the Bhavpraka^, a commentary by. 
Nfsimha on the last of Anandatlrtha’s works on the BrahmasQtra, 
the Apubhafiya. 

WOBK8 BASED ON PUBIMO OBIOINALS 

The works in our Collection of Anandatirtha’s school on the 
third source of the Vedanta are three, viz., a commentary on the 
Bhagavadglta (No. 677), not by Anandatirtha, bnt by VidyOdhiraja, 
the immediate successor of Jayatirtha, who died in 1254 ^ka or 
1332 A.D.; the Bharata-tatparyanirpaya-inamaQaaaihgraha (No. 
712), and a small fragment of Anandat!rtha*s Bhagavata- 
tatparyanirpaya (No. 711). 

' The BhArata-tatparyanirpaya-pramapasaibgrahais a collaction 
of texts from the epic* and Pnrapas supporting some of the 
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stotementB of Anandatirtha in his Bhftratatatparyanir^aya. The 
name of the author is not given. 

INDEPENDENT WORKS OF MiDHVA 

Of the independent works of Madhv9c9rya, we have ten with 
the commentaries «)f .Jayatirtha, and in some cases a gloss on 
these latter by VySKitlrtha. One of the most important of these 
is the Visnntattvanirpaya, of .Tayattrtha’s commentary on which 
wo have two copies ( Nos. 719—721 ). 

Two more works of Anandatirtha have been noticed [above] 
in connection with Dharmasastra, so that we have copies of 
twenty-three out of the thirty-seven works attributed to him in 
certain memorial verses [making up the Grantha-Malika-stotra] 
which are as follows :— 

11 «r*n ii 

II gnu ii 

_• rv ■ _ — 

ii t ii 

SPOT gfet II 

^ II 

^ II 

11% t II H 11 

TOT ’aw ?fWC^ II 

wm ftinc^ii ii 
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aRT-aiwi n 

ir II'»II 
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^ fflW Tf fi l !F5i II 
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^ II 

»wi*t4? i 4 li q w a ^r T y4 t [Sic] il UII 
q i 3»T ft qi jftft ii 
fft H»u*(ifeq»iii ^ 4 sftp«trf«m^ ii 

INDEPENDENT WORKS BY THE FOLLOWERS OF MADltVA 

We have also Manuscripts of eight independent works written 
by the followers of Madhva; and Vi^iijubhakticandrodaya (No.275) 
in the Oujarath section also belongs to this school. 

SYSTEMS OF RAMANUJA AND NIMBARKA 
DOCTRINES 

Another system of the Vedanta was founded by Ramanuja 
in the South, and by Nimbarka who was a Southern Brahman, 
in the North. There is not much difference between the 
doctrines of these teachers. According to them there is an 
unity of substance as well as plurality. The individual souls 
and the inanimate world fonn one substance with God in 
so far as he animates them. He is the soul of our souls 
and the soul of the world, and these are his body; and 
as the human soul with the human body forms one individual, 
so does the supreme sonl with his body,' viz., the world- 

4 t B. O. Bhudarfair’a VoL 11 j 
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and the dependent sonls, form one substance. Thus wo 
have unity. But plurality also is true in so far as the distinction 
between the throe—the supreme soul, the dependent souls, and 
the world—is never obliterated. Practically, Ramanuja enjoins 
the worship of Narayapa generally, but Nimliarka seems to have 
attached particular importance to the Krspa incarnation, and in 
this respect was a precursor of Vallabhacarya. 

WORKS OF THE NIMBARKA SYSTEM 

iSlSTAGlTA 

* * 

We have no work expounding Nimbarka’s system in the 
Collection, but there is a Manuscript of a tract, entitled the 
Sistagita (No. 83), in which all groAt persons from Brahma, 
Siva, and Vyasa down to BhaUojidikgita and Caitanya are 
represented as having held a meeting at Kasi and extolled the 
doctrines of Nimbarka, and recommended them to all 
mankind. According to one of the speakers, all inconsistent 
doctrines finally resolve themselves into those of Nimbarka as 
rain-water, wherever it may drop, finally reaches the ocean and 
is absorbed in it. 

There is a copy of another work belonging to the sect 
entitled Hari-guru-stavamala ( No. 84 ), which contains Stotras 
referring to Vispti in one or more of his forms and to the 
Gurus or leaders of the sects. 

SUCCESSION UST OF THE NIMBARKA HIGH-PRlESTS 

In connection with one of the latter sort, a succession list of 
the High-priests is given which contains forty names up to 
Govindadeva, the author of the work. The first three of these 
are mythological persons. The thirtieth from Nimbarka is a 
person of the name of Ke&iva Kasmlrin who wrote a Bbasya 
on the Vedantasotra. It is published in the Eighth Volume of 
the Benares Journal, the Pandit. In the introduction Kesava 
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renders his obeisance to NiinbArka and speaks of SrTnivAsa, 
his immediate successor, as the author of the principal Bha^ya. 
He also mentions SundarabhaUa and others occurring in our 
succession list and his preceptor Mukunda. 

SYSTEM OF VALLABHACARYA 

Of the latest system of the Vedanta, that founded by 
Vallabhacarya, we have copies of five works (Nos. 270—274)» 

NYSYA and VAl^ESIKA SYSTEMS 

COMMENTARIES ON THE SCTRAS 

The founder of the NyAya system was Gautama of whose 
Sotra, No. 748 is a copy. The Bha§ya or authorised commentary on 
this is that by Vatsyayana, a Manuscript of which was purchased 
by me in 1879. In the present Collection, there is a fragment 
equal to about one-fourth of the whole, of a more modern 
commentary entitled Nyayarahasya (No. 743) by Ramabhadru, 
who represents himself as the son of BhattacaryacOd^hnapi. 
This person was in all probability the same as .Janaklnathabhatta- 
caryacodamapi, the author of the Nyayasiddhantamafijarl, to be 
hereafter mentioned. 

The Sotra of Gautama and that of Kapada, the founder of a 
kindred system, the Vaise^ika, arc however rarely studied in 
modern times- The literature of the two systems, the study of 
a portion of which at least, is considered indisiiensable to one 
who wishes to become a Naiyayika or Nyaya Papdita, was 
developed in Bengal during the last six or seven hundred years. 

LITERATURE CENTRING ITSELF HOUND THE 
TATTVACINTiMAill 

It centres principally round one book entitled Tattvacintamapi 
by Qafige&unahopadhyaya. Of the first and fourth part this 
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wp have Mannscripts in the prt^nt Collection (Nos. 731 and 732), 
and of a largo portion of the third in addition to these two, 
in last year’s. 

’rhere isa couinientary on this work entitled Cintiimaniprakaia 

by Kncidatta, who speaks of himself in one place as a pupil 

• 

of .Tayadova, prolably the same its the author of another 
commentary called Aloka, and in another, as having learnt the 
whole fiftstra or system from a number of teachers. There is a 
copy of the first part of this work (No. 279), and another of the 
second imi’t (No. 278), amongst our acquisitions of this year. 

This commentary, however, is very rarely read, and the one 
generally studied in modern times is that entitled Didhiti by 
Uaghunathabhatta6iromani,of the second i^art or Anumanakhapcjia 
of which wo have a copy (No. 740). We have also Manuscripts 
of the Anumanakhapc.la or inference portion of Mathuranatha’s 
commentary on Gahge&i’s work (Nos. 7.')7—7.')9), and of the 
Pratyaksakhapda or first part and the Salxla or fourth of the 
same in last year’s Collection. 

The Didhiti again has been commented on by this same 
Mathuranatha who represents himself as the son of Rama, by 
JagadTik, by Bhavananda, and by Gadadhara ; and the Aloka 
mentioned above, by the first, and the Sabda or fourth portion 
of it, by the last. All these are largely represented in this and 
lust year’s Collections. 

NATURE OF THIS LITERATURE 

These commentaries instead of elucidating the system have 
in a sense mystified it. The great object and aim of the writers 
is’ accuracy of thought and speech. But to attain this, they 
have invented a very difficult and artificial terminology, and 
by its means, seek to define every thing they are concerned with, 
in their branch of letirning, in a manner to obviate all possible 
objections, howsoever flimsy and ridiculous. Their definitions 
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have thus become unwieldy, and usually consist of an extremely 
long compound and are unintelligible to all cxcept-the initiated. 
Still the end they seek to attain is good, and their method 
is to a certain extent worthy of adoption, especially in its 
application to grammar or to the accurate determination of the 
sense of words and sentences (§abdakhai.u.la). Whatever is 
useful in their mode of treatment can however be acquired by 
studying the little manuals on the NyAya and Vaisesika systems 
with some of their smaller commentaries, and these I shall now 
proceed to notice. 

MANUALS OF THE NYXYA AND VAISE^IKA 
SYSTEMS WITH COMMENTARIES 

(1) NYAYASlDDiLXNTAMASJARi AND COMMENTARIES 
One of the large manuals is the Nyayasiddhantamanjart 
by JanaklnStha-bhattacarya-cQ^lamaiji, of which Nos. 745 and 
746 are copies. There is another in my Collection of 1879. 
A valuable commentry on this is the Tarkaprakara by Srikaijtha 
or ^itikaptba, a fragment of which we have in this Collection 
(No. 7.37 ), but a complete copy in that of 1879. The Naiyayika 
of modern times, whose study of the works of Mathuranatha, 
Jagadl^, and Gadadhara is restricted to the parts on AnumAna 
or Inference, and Salxla or Interpretation, derives his knowledge 
of the Pratyaksakhapijla or the first part, from the Tarkaprakora. 
Another commentary on the work is Ijy Srfkrgpa-nyayavaglsa- 
bhaftacarya, of the ^bdakhapda of which No. 747 is a 
copy ; and No. 742 is a small fragment of a third entitled 
NyayaratnAvall. 

(II) BHlSiPABICCHEDA AND COMMENTARIES 

The Bhasapariccheda by Visvanathapaiicanana is another 
manual which is always studied along with the Siddhanta- 
muktavall, a commentary on it by the author himself. There 
are two copies of the first ( Nos. 288 and 727 ), and one of the 
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second (No. 292), in our Collection. Another work of this nature 
is the Padarthamsla of Jayaramapaheanana, of which we have 
a fragment (No. 753). 

THE SMALLER MANUALS 
(I) TARKA8AMGBAHA AND COMMENTARIES 

Of the smaller manuals the Tarkasaiiigraha is the one generally 
studied. It has a great many commentaries of which we have 
two: the Tarkasamgrahadipika (No. 738), attributed to the author 
of the manual himself, and the Tarkacandrika by Yaidyanatha 
GlUlgi]a ( No. 736 ). 

The Tarkamfta of Jagadlsa, the SaptapadarthI of ^ivaditya 
and the Tarkabhasa of Ke^vamiSra are similar works, but the 
last follows the system of Qautama. 

(10 TARKAMRTA AND COMMENTARIES 

On the first there is a commentary called Tarkam^tacasaka 
by Qahgarama Ja<Ji who was the son of Narayapa, pupil of 
Nllakaptha, and son of the daughter of Dinakara, the author of 
the MuktavalTprakasa, a commentary on the work of Visvanatha 
noticed above. No. 277 is a commentary on this Casaka, 
apparently by the author himself, without the original. 
Gahgarama states that his work was looked over by bis grand¬ 
father. Another commentary on the Tarkamrta entitled the 
Tarkamptatarangipl is in my Collection for 1879. 

(Ill) SAPTAFADARTH! and COMMENTARIES 

The PadOrthacandrika by Sesananta, of which wo have two 
good copies (Nos. 286 and 287), is a commentary on the second, 
the SaptapadarthI, and there is a commentary on this again by 
Nrsimha of which we have a small fragment (No. 750). Another 
oommentary in the Collection on Sivaditya’s manual is by a Jaina 
named JinavardhanasQri (No. 291), and a third entitled 
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Mitabha^ipi by Madhava Ssirasvati is among tho Mannscripts 
collected by mo in 1879. 

JINAVARDHANASORl’8 DATE 

JinavardhanasOri is represented in the colophon to have been 
the successor of JinarajasQri, High-priest of the Kharataragaccha. 
.Tinaraja died in 1461 Saihvat or 1405 A.D., and Jinavardhana 
occupied the seat vacated by him till 1475 Samvat, when he was 
deposed on account of his having ti-ansgressed one of tho vows.' 
Jinavardhana appears to have been a zealous student of the NyAya. 
Among the Palm-leaf Manuscripts in <*Hr Collections, No. 28 of 
1880-81 (which is a copy of TJdayana’s TAtimryaimriHuddhi) 
is stated at tho end to have belonged to Jinavardhaniistlri 
tho successor of JinarfljasQri, and the year there given is 1471 
Saihvat*. S5iv.'lditya the author of the SaptapadArthl commented 
on by Jinavardhana, must thus have flourished before the 
fifteenth century. 

(IV) TABKABHISA AHD COMMENTARIES 

The third manual or TarkabhAsA has been commented on by 
Govardhanamisra, Madhavabhatta, and Cinnabhatta. Qovardhana- 
misra was the son of Balabhadra and his wife VijayasrI, 
and liad two elder brothers named PadmanAbha and VifivanAtha. 
He was tho pupil of Ke^vamisra, the author of the work on 
which he has commented. Of Govardhanaraisra’s work wo have 
two copies (Nos. 282 and 283), and one of that of MAdhavabhat(a 
(No. 284), and of that of CinnabhaUa (No. 285). 

CINNABHATTA'S DATE 

* • 

The last is called TarkabhAsAprakAsikA Cinnabhatta was the 
son of Sahajasarvajna and the younger brother of Sarvajfia and 
was patronized by Harihara, king of Tijayanagara. He thus 

1 Ind. Ant, VoL XI, p. 249. 

2 KieUwm’s Report on Maauscripts for 1880-81, p. 19. 
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lived in the latter part of the fonrteenth century, and the 
Tarkabha^a therefore commented on by him must have been 
considerably older. 


JYOTISA 

ITS THREE BRANCHES (SKANDHAS) 

The Hindu Jyotiga is divided into three branches entitled 
Siddhanta, Samhita, and Hora^tra. The first is also called 
Capita, and comprehends Mathematics and Astronomy proper ; 
the second embraces a variety of miscellaneous subjects,—science, 
astrology, alchemy, portents, omens, &c.—; and the third 
comprises Horoscopy or .Jataka, and Tajika or .Tudicial Astrology 
and Divination. 

8IDDHANTAS OR OAWTA 

Of works belonging to the first branch, we have a copy of the 
SOryasiddhanta (No. 360), and of the Brahmasiddhanta in six 
chapters, described as forming the Sakalyasamhita (No. 345). 

BHASKARiOARYA’S WORKS 

There is also a Manuscript of the first part of Bhaskaracarya’s 
8iddhanta6iromapi (No. .357), and of the Goladhyaya or the fourth 
chapter, with the author’s annotations entitled Vasanabha^ya (No. 
358). This last Manuscript was transcribed in Samvat 1576 
. or A.D. 1520. 

EARANAEDTOHALA 

• 

We have three copies of this author’s KarapakntOhala. a work 
which expounds methods of wu*ion8 astronomical calculations, 
and among them that of determining the positions of the Sun, 
Moon, and Planets at any given time from their positions 
on a certain day in a certain year (Nos. 293—295). 

DATS OF THE WORK, 6aKA 1106 

This year or epoch in the present work is, as is well known, 

1105 Saka or 1183 A.D., and BhSskarftc&rya was born in 103 ’> 
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• • 

Saka as he himself tells ns in the Siddhflntasiromaiji which ho 
wrote in the thirty-sixth year of his age. 

The methods given in the Karapaa differ from those given in the 
Siddhantas in this, that while the latter use as an epoch the 
beginning of a Kalpa or a fabulons period of an extremely long 
dnration, and consequently involve tedious multiplications and 
divisions, the former take their start from a certain year of the 
^ka ora as an epoch and are less cumbrous. The astronomical 
data are the same as those given in the Siddhilntas. 

BRAriMATULYA 

Our author’s Karapa follows the data given in the Brahma- 
siddhanta and is hence called Brahmatulya or “ like the 
Brahma.” There are three other copies of the Karapa with the 
commentaries of So<jlhala, PadinanAbha, and Saihkarakavi, the 
pupil of Har$aratna (Nos. 296—298). Our Manuscript of the 
first was transcribed in 1519 Saiiivat or 1463 A.D., i.o., 280 years 
after the work had been composed by BhSskaracarya. 

gAVKARAKAVI'S DATE, l$AEA 1641 
The last commentator exemplifies the author’s rules by making 
actual calculations for the ^ka year 1541 or 1619 a.d., which 
therefore is the date of his work. Samkarakavi mentions SrTpati, 
BrahmSrka, and Ke^va to be noticed below (No. 344). 

BRAHMATULYATIPPANA 

• • 

This is an anonymous work containing calculations according to 
Bhaskara’s rules for the Saka year 1523. No. 303 is entitled 
Ehetakasiddhi or methods of astronomical calculations, and its 
epoch year is 1500 ^a or 1578 A.D. The author’s name is 
Dinakara who also wrote a small tract called CandrSrkl, of which 
No. 308 is a copy. 

DIMODABA’S BHATATDLTA, 6aKA 1889 
No. 346 is a Manuscript of a Karapa by DSmodara, the pupil 
of Padmanftbha, based on the astronomical data given by 

8 IB, Q. Bhandarkw’i Works, YoL II] 
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Aryabha^, and hence it is called Bhatatnlya. Damodara’s epoch 
is 1339 Saka corresiwnding to 1417 A.D., and the Manuscript is 
dated 1559 Saiiivat or 1503 a.d. 

(§BlNATHA’S ORAHAOINTAMANT, IaKA 1518 

No. .304 is the Grahacintamaiii by SrlnRtha son of RSma and 
younger brother of Ilaghunatha ; and the year used as an epoch 
is 1512 Saka. This Rama was probably the same as the author 
of the MuhQrtacintamaiji. 

BRAIIMADEVA’S KAllANA, 6AKA 1014 

There is also a copy of another Karana entitled Karapapraka^ 
(No. 299) by Brahmadeva, son of Can<lrabha(ta. But its first 
leaf is lost and that of another Manuscript substituted in its place; 
hence its epoch cannot be easily made out. Amongst a number 
of Manuscripts, however, since collected in the Maratha country, 
I found the first two or three leaves of a copy of this Karapa, 
and these have been added to No. 299. From the first two 
versos, I gather that Brahmadeva follows the astronomical data 
given by Aryabhata, and the Saka year used by him as an epoch 
is 1014. This, therefore, is the oldest of the Karapas in the 
present Collection. 

OANFiA’S OBAHALAOIIAVA WITH VISVANATHA’S COMMENTARY 

• 

There is in the Collection a copy of the Qrahahlghava (No. 306) 
with the illustrative commentary of Visvanatha. This is the 
work that is ordinarily used by the Hindu astronomers and 
astrologers of the day. The author’s name is Gapo&i, who was 
the son of Kesava, himself the author of a Jatakapaddhati to be 
mentioned below and other works. 

ganeSa's native place 

• 

They belonged to the Eausika Gotra and lived at Nandigrama 
which name is Nandgaon in the Vernacular. This is placed by 
Colebrooke near Devagiri, the modern Daulatabad, that is, he 
identifies this Nandgaon vdth a town of that name in the Nasik 
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District on the O. I. P. Railway lino. But in tho Manuscript 
before me I find a statement of GaDow himself, that his 
Nandigrftma was situated in Aparilnta which is tho Hanskrit 
name for Northern Konkan, and the commentator mentions in 
the introduction, that it was situated near the sea-coast. Garje^’s 
Nandigrama, therefore, is the Nandgaon which is about four 
miles to the north of Janjira and forty miles to tho south of 
Bombay, and is now in the territory of the Habasi Chief. 

The epoch year in Ganesa’s Grahalftghava is 1142 Saka 
corresponding to 1520 A.D., and the year for which tho illustrative 
csdculations are made by VisvansUha is 1534 Baka, or 1()12 A.D. 

PATASAH.\Nr, «AKA 1444 

There is another work of Ganosa entitled PAtasTirayl with 
Visvanatha’s commentary (No. 335). Tho Saka year occurring 
in the former is 1444, and Visvanatha’s explanatory calculations 
are for the year 1553 ^ka. 

SAMHITA BRANCH 

TODARAMALLA’S JTOTIHSUKUA-SAMlUTl 

• • * 

Of the second branch of the .Jyoti(?a I have to announce tho 
acquisition of the Saihhitaskandha (No. 317) of Tod<>^i'^>Dalla’s 
Jyotihsukha. This is one of the volumes of what might bo 
called an encyclopscdia of Indian science and loro, entitled 
Todarananda, caused to be compiled by Todaramalla who is 
represented to have been a .l^j^ ai^d who was the' financial 
minister of the Emperor Akbar. 


HORA^ASTRA OR THIRD BRANCH OP THE JYOTiyA 

Of the third branch we have got a large lot, and first I shall 
speak of the Jatakas or works teaching the casting of nativities. 
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JITAKAS OF VARIHAIDHIBA AND OTHERS 

The first that deserves mention is VarRhamihira’s Brhajjstaka 
with two commentaries, one by MahidRsa and the other by 
Mahidhara (Nos. 341—343). There, is a copy of Utpala’s 
commentary on it in the last year’s Collection. Then we have in 
the present Collection a Manuscript of Utpala’s commentary on 
^(inficAsika by Prthuya^, the son of YarRhamihira (No. 355). 
No. 311 is a copy of the jRtakapaddhati by Sripati who flourished 
before Ke6ava of NandigrRma—the father of Ganesa—and No. 312, 
of a commentary on it by Madhava. 


JiTAKAPADDHATI BY KE6 aVA, FATHER OF GANEIA 

No. 314 is a copy of the JRtakapaddhati composed by Eerava 
of NandigrRma with a commentary written by himself. In this 
ho refers to or quotes the following works and authors with 
others vi^ose dates are well known:— 


KalyRpavarman 

Ko&vami^ 

Jivasarman 

Dfimodara 

Mhfllukapaddhati 

Yavana 


Rftmakrspapaddhati 

Vallayupaddhati 

Sripati 

^ridharapaddhati 

SrldharRcRrya 

SRrfivall 


HorRmakaranda 


The Sripati mentioned by Ke4ava is the same as the 
author of No. 311, since a quotation from Srfpati in Keiava’s 
work is found in that Manuscript. There is a copy of 
the HorRmakaranda in last year’s Collection. The author’s 
name is GupRkara, who was the son of another Sripati. 
Another commentary on Kesava’s Paddhati by YisvanStha, 
the son of DivRkara, we have in last year’s Collection. The 
illustrative calculations in it are made for the year 1508 
Saka or 1586 a.d. Yi^vanRtha therefore wrote this commentary 
twenty-s8t years before tiiat on Gapesa’s Qrahalfighava. 
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There are Maaoscripts of several other Jfttakas, among which 
may bo mentioned the Tavanajataka (No. 349), which is probably 
the one referred to by Kerava of Nandigrftma. The date of the 
Manuscript is 1621 Sanivat or 1565 a.d. Wo have, however, 
not got a complete copy of this Jfttaka, and the section on the 
subject of Ke^va’s quotation is wanting. 

JYOTlBATNAMlLi 

No. 316 is Sripati’s Jyotiratnamala with a commentary by 
Mahodeva, the son of Lupiga. Whether this ^rlpati is identical 
with the author of the Jatakapaddhati it is difficult to determine. 
The author of the Jyotiratnamalil was the son of Nftgadova and 
grandson of Ke^va, who of course was a different person from 
the father of Qape^ This Kosava belonged to the Kfl^yapa 
Gotra, while Kerava of Nandigr&ma was a Kausika. 

In a Manuscript of the Jyotiratnamala with the commentary 
of Mahodeva existing in a private Library at Nasik, occur a few 
verses at the end, in one of which the date of the composition of 
the commentary is given as 1185 Saka or 1263 a.d. Sripati, 
therefore, must have lived previous to the latter half of the 
thirteenth century. 

No. 348 is a copy of a commentary on Ke^ava’s MuhOrtatattva 
by his son Gapesa. • 

UUHOBTAOINTIMAKI BT BAMA 

We have also a copy of the MuhOrtacintamapi by Rama who 
gives his genealogy thus:—In Dbarmapura on the banks of the 
Narmada there lived a learned man of the name of Cintamapi 
who knew a great many ^astras including .Tyotisa. He had a 
son named Ananta who was an astrologer and wrote a .Tataka- 
paddhati and a commentary on the Kamadhenu.—Nos. .300 and 
301 are copies of a Kamadhenu, very probably the same as this. 
—^Ananta had two sons Nilakaptha and Rama, the latter of 
whom was the author of the work before us. He wrote it at 
Benares in 1522 Saka or 1600 A.D. 
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tAjika 

BAMARASIMHA'S TUIEASARA 

Wc have several Manuscripts of works on what is called Tajika 
or General Astrology, of which I shall notice a few. Nos. 320— 
322 are copies of different parts of the Tajikasara by Samara- 
siiiiha. The author traces his descent to Cao(,lasirhha, of the 
Pragvata family, who was a minister of the Calukya kings 
of Gujarath. He was probably the same person as Caij(.lapa, who, 
as stated by Somesvara in the Klrtikaumudi (III, 1—4), also 
belonged to the Pragvata family, and was a Mantrin or counsellor 
and an ancestor of Vastnpala. From Capcjiasimha sprang 
^bhanadeva who had a son of the name of Bamanta. Samanta’s 
son was Kumarasiihha who was the father of our author. No. 
322, which is a copy of the third section of the work, was 
transcribed in 1491 Samvat corresponding to 1435 a.d. 

TEJAHSIMJIA’S PAIVAjSlLAMKRTl 

• • 

No. 327 is Daivajnalamkrti by Tejalisimha. The pedigree of 
the author is given in the colophon, but the reading is very 
corrupt and what appears likely is this. Tejatisimha like 
Samarasiiiiha belonged to the Pragvata family, but he is much 
older than the latter, ^araiigadeva of the Calukya dynasty 
of Gujarath, who reigned from 1277 to 1297 a.d., had a Mantrin 
or counsellor whose name appears to have been Vikrama. Of 
him was born another Mantrin of the name of Vijayasimha, and 
his brother was Tejaliisiiiiha, the author of the work before us. 

SORYA’S TAJIKILAMKARA 

We have also a copy of the Tajikalamkara by Snrya (No. 326) 
who lived at Parthapura on the northern bank of the Godavari. 
His father’s name was Jhanaraja who was himself an astronomer 
of great repute, being the author of a work called the Siddhanta- 
sundara.' Sdrya gives a list of his own works at the end of the 


1 Set ObMxfooke’a Ongra. 
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Tiijikftlamkara. The i^ssago is corrnpt; but on comparing it 
with another copy of it given by Professor Weber in the Berlin 
Catalogue, I find he wrote the following works:—Glosses on 
(1) the LilSvati and (2) the Bijaganita, (3) computations 
according to Sripati’s Paddhati, (4) a new Btjagapita, (3) Tajika, 
the present work, (6) another Tajika, (7) a KavySstaka, and 
(8) Bodhasndhakara, a Vedantic work. The dates 1460 and 14C.3 
Saka are given l)y Colebrookeas occurring in two of his works. 

TAJIKAKAUSTUIUIA BY BABAKTISNA 

No. 318 is a Manuscript of the T.ijikakaiistubha l)y Balaknttia 
who lived at Jambusara. His father was Ya(ta\a whose gr(‘at- 
grandfather liamajit ( Ilamji) was, according to BalakiTjJ.ui, a 
very learned man and lived at a place situated on the northern 
bank of the Tftpl. Bilinajit had a son of the name of NilrAyaiia 
and his son was Rilmaki-spa who was the father of Yftdava. 
BiHakr^pa’s other works are:—Stotras of N.arSyai.ia, tiaiiikara, 
Siva (IJjirga), Gapapati and Trivenl; Yoginya§tadasakrama, 
of which we have a copy, and Saihkrantinirpaya. 

MANITTHA TAJIKA 

Another Manuscript that deserves notice is called Mapittha- 
tajika (No. 324), and the work is ascrii^ed to Mapitthacarya. 
Mapittha is mentioned by Varahamihira in his .lataka and 
identified by Professor W^eber with Manetho, author of the 
Apotelesmata. Varahamihira’s commentator Utpala iiuotes 
passages from the work attributed to Mapittha, which however 
I have not been able to find in the present Manuscript. A man 
of the name of Mapittha could not have composed this treatise, 
since in one place the author says he is going to give what is 
stated by Mapittha and others” with reference to a certain 
subject. The work is a modern compilation, since the name 
“ Tajika ” itself for astrology was adopted by Hindu writers in 
about the thirteenth century, while VarahSmihira who mentions 
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Maoittha flourished in the early part of the sixth. The author’s 
object -was to state the views of foreign writers whom he speaks 
of as “ Yavanas ” or “ ancient Yavanas,” and he uses Mapittha’s 
name only because he was acquainted with the tradition which 
represented him to be a distinguished foreign writer on astrology. 

parasIpuakaSa by vedanoauaya, written during the reign 

OP SHAH JEHAN 

I may also here mention a Manuscript of a work entitled 
Pilrasipraka^ (No. .3.36) by an author named Vedangarflya. 
In this work are given methods for converting Hindu into 
Mahomodan dates and vice versa, and the Arabic and Persian 
names of the days of the week, the months, the planets, the 
constellations, the signs of the Zodiac, Ac. Several Arabic 
technical terms of astronomy, and others that are ordinarily used 
in astrological treatises are explained, and the influences of the 
planets in different positions are mentioned. The Jsook is 
intended for the use of astrologers and was written for the 
purpose “ of pleasing the Emperor Shah Jehan and gaining his 
favour.” Shah Jehan was on the throne of Delhi from 1627 to 
16.'>7 A. D., and the date of the composition of this treatise 
is 1565 ^ka and 105.3 A. H., corresponding to 164.3 A. D. 

This Vedanpuilya was the same person as the father of 
Nandikesvara, the author of a work entitled Gapakamap^ana 
which is a sort of introduction to the study of astronomy. 
In that work, a copy of which exists in my Collection for 
1881-82, Nandikesvara states that his father’s name -was 
Miilajit (Malji), that he was conversant with the Vedas and 
VedRhgas, and got from the Emperor of Delhi (Dhillhlsvara) the 
title of Yed&hgaiHya. M&lajit or Yedfthgarfiya -was the son of 
Tigftlabhatta who -was the son of Ratnabhatta. Ratnabha((a lived 
at Sristhala in Oujarath. 
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WORKS ON DIVINATION 
BUOJA’S VIDVAJJANAVALLABIU 

Copies of a few works on Divination are also to bo found in 
this year’s Collection. One of them is entitled Vid\'ajjanavallabha 
(No. .'137) and is ascribed to king Bhoja who is represented to 
have been a powerfiil sovereign. 

NAUAPATIJAYACAHVA BY NAUAPATI 
The last Manuscript in this class that I shall notice is the 
Narapatijayacarya (No. a treatise on omens by NaraiKiti. 
The author wrote this book at Anahilapa((aijia in the reign of 
.\jayapala, who occupied the (Jalukya tbron«( from 1174 to 
1177 A.D.' He finished the work on Tuesday, the first of the 
light half of Caitra in the year 1232 of Vikrama corresponding 
to 1176 A.D. Narapati’s father was Amradova who lived at 
Dhara, the capital of Malwa, which country was, according to 
our author, the “ abode of learning.” There is another copy of 
the Narapatijayacarya in the last year’s Collection. 

MEDICINE 

CARAKA, SUSRUTA, VAGBIIATA 
In the class of works' on Hindu Medicine wo have fragments 
of the Caraka and Susruta Samhitas and a copy of Vaghhafa’s 
important work, the A^tafigayogahpdaya, which however is 
incomplete. The last Manuscript was caused to bo transcribed 
in the Saiiivat year 1486 or 1430 a.d., at Bhrgukgetra or 
Bharoch by Arddhasera (Ardesar) who was a learned Adhyaru 
or priest of the Parasika race for his son to study. This shows 
that about four hundred and fifty years ago Parsi priests valued 
and cultivated the study of Sanskrit lore. 

There are several other smaller treatises, and among them may 
be mentioned two copies of Bopadeva’s •^taslokl and another 


1 Ind. Ant, V(a. VI, p. 213. 
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of his commentary on the work, which however wants a few 
leaves (Nos. 378—380). Bopadeva, as is well known, was the son 
of Ke^va and pupil of Dhano^. He was patronized by 
Hcmadri, the minister of MahSdeva, the YSdava king of Devagiri. 
This fact is however mentioned not in his medical treatises 
but in the Harillla, a summary of the Bhagavata. At the end of 
the Matasloki, it is stated that both Bopadeva’s father and teacher 
lived at a place called Sartha situated on the banks of the Varada. 
Bopadeva therefore was a native of Berar. 

TANTRIKA LITERATURE 

Of the Tantrika literature we have Manuscripts of two Tantras, 
the Bivarahasya and the Gautamlyamahatantra (Nos. 400, 401, 
and 38.5). The rest are digests or extracts from some of the 
larger Tantras, one of the former being the Tantrasara by 
Kre«?anandabhaUacarya (No. 388). 

ART 

There are copies of four works on technical subjects. Two 
of these are on architecture, one entitled R.’ljavallabhamai.u.lana 
(No. 404), and the other Vastumanijana (No. 40.5). 

ARCHITECTURE 

MANDANA’S WORKS 

• * 

In the colophon of the first it is stated that Mapclana, a 
Sntradhara or architect, who was in the service of Kumbhakarna, 
king of Medapata, composed the work, and by his devotion to 
Gai^apati and to his teacher, and' the propitiation of the 
Goddess of Learning, he expounded the ** art of building as 
taught by the Munis." Medapa^a is Mevad, and a king of 
the name of kumbho ruled over the country according to Tod 
from 1419 to 1469 A.D. He had a taste for the arts, and 
constructed many temples as well as strongholds. It is not 
unlikely, therefore, he had in his service, persons who had read 
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the literature of architecture, and could compose such treatises 
as the one under notice. 

y&stnmapd&°A also is ascribed to Mapdana, and it is stated 
that he wrote this work at the request of his son DeTasimha. lie 
is here spoken of as the son of Ksetra. 

KUNDAMIRTANDA WITH OOMHRNTART 

• • • • 

The third work entitled Kupd>^ni9i*titpdR treats of the con¬ 
struction of altars according to the Sulva Sotras composed by the 
l;tsis of old. The author is Oovinda who was the son of (ladadhara 
and lived at Junnar. The Manuscript contains a commentary by 
Ananta, the son of Siddhesvara. The original was comiwsed in 
1613 &ika or 1691 a.d., and the commentary in 1614 ^aka or 
1692 A.u. 

SAMGiTA 

COUMENTARY ON THE SAMOlTARATNAKARA 

The last of the four is a commentary on the Bamgitaratnakara 
(No. 406 ). The Manuscript is in a bad condition, the edges 
of all the leaves being torn off and the writing on a good many, 
having faded away. The Commentary is attributed to a king 
of the name of Bihga, who is spoken of as the supreme sovereign 
of the Andhra circle. Who this Sihga was it is difficult to say ; 
but it is not unlikely that he was the Yadava prince Bitighapa 
who reigned at Devagiri. For, the country ruled over by the 
Deccan Calukyas is sometimes called Telaffgapa by Northern 
writers such as Merutunga and Rajavallabha, who in their life 
of Bhoja speak of Tailapa as king of Telangapa. Telaiigapa is 
the same as the Andhra circle and the Yadavas succeeded the 
Caluk 3 ras as rulers of the country. 

In Professor Aufrecht’s Catalogue there is a notice of a 
Manuscript of the SamgitaratnRkara by ^rngadeva, in the 
introduction to which Sihghapadeva, who appears to have been 
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tho author’s patron, is mentioned. A commentary on his work, 
therefore, written either by himself or some other court 
dependent may have been dedicated to the king. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

lekhapancISikA 

Under the heading “ Miscellaneous ” there are three Manu¬ 
scripts, one of which possesses a good deal of historical 
importance. It is entitled Lekhapa&cftiika, or fifty letters or 
deeds (No. 410). The author’s name is not given at the end 
and the first leaf is missing. The work contains forms of 
letters, deeds, patents, bonds, &c., and is divided into two parts. 
The names being variable are in most cases represented by the 
word amuka, i.e., “a certain one” or ’nama namatah i.e., 
“ by a certain name.” The date, however, used in the forms 
which constitute the second part, is Monday the 15th of the light 
half of VaiSakha, Samvat 1288, except in one case where it is the 
3rd of that half. This date is meant of course to serve as an 
example ; but the author’s having used that in particular may 
safely be regarded as showing that he wrote his work in Samvat 
1288, i.e., in 1232 a.d. 

THE AUTHOR’S DATR, SAMVAT 1388 

The Manuscript itself was transcribed in 1536 Samvat or 1480 
A.D. In a few cases, the names of real persons also are 
used as examples, wherefore the deeds in which they occur 
must bo considered to be such as it was possible should 
have been executed. 

SAMPLE OF A T&MBAIISANA OR COFFER FLATS OBANT BY 
LAVAJNAPBASADA 

One such deed is a TRmra^Ssana or a royal deed of grant to be 
inscribed on copper. In this, the grantor tiiat is introduced is 
Livapyapiastids. son of Analadeva of the CAlukya jtamily. 
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and what is represented to have been granted by him 
is a village, not named, for the worship of Bomanfttba. 
Lftva^yaprassda was a Rftpaka, i.e., a Rflpft and a Mao^alftdhipati 
or a dependent chief. The grant is represented to have been 
executed iii the reign of Bhimadeva while BhftbhQya was his 
minister. Bhimadeva’s name is preceded by those of all the 
Calukya princes who reigned at Aaahilapa(iapa, and they are 
as follows:— 


1. Molaraja 

2. Cflmup^adeva 
,3. Vallabhadeva 

4. Durlabhadeva 

5. Bhima or Brhadbhima 


6. Earpadeva 

7. Jayasimha 

8. KiimfirapSla 

9. Ajayap&la 
10. Moladeva 


11. Bhimadeva 


This agrees with the genealogy given by other writers. 
Bhimadeva was the reigning sovereign in Samvat 1288 according 
to them also, and we see that LavapyaprasAda, whose grandson 
Visaladeva finally took possession of the throne at Anahilapattapa, 
had at that time acquired sufficient influence to be considered 
worthy of being introduced as the grantor of a village. He 
appears to have been the de facto sovereign of Gnjarath at the 
time. 

HAMP T.1t OF A TBBATY OF ALLIANCE BETWEEN 8INOHANADEVA AND 

LAVANAFBASIDA 

Another such deed in the work before ns, is a treaty of alliance 
l>etween Simhaoadeva, who is styled Mah&rftjftdhirgja or king of 
kings, i. e., paramount sovereign, and Lavapyapmsada who is 
called a Mahamap^aletivara. The place where the treaty is 
concluded is the “ victorious camp”, and the isrovisions ore that 
” each these two princes should confine himself to his own 
country as before; neither of them should ipvade the territories 
of fcheother; if a powerful enemy attacked ritiier of them, they 
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should both undertake a joint expedition against him ; if only 
the general of an enemy did so, troops should be sent to 
encounter him ; and if a prince from the country of either fled 
into that of the other taking away a certain valuable thing, he 
should not be allowed quarter and the thing removed by him 
should be restored." 

Singhaiia who is also called Simhapa was the most powerful 
of the Yadava princes of Devagiri and reigned from 1131 
to 1169 §aka or 1209 to 1247 a.d. He invaded Gujarath 
twice at least, once in the time of Jjavapyaprasada, and on 
another occasion when his grandson Viaaladeva was on 
the throne. Of the first invasion Somesvara gives a graphic 
account in his Kirtikaumudl. All Gujarath was terrified when 
the intelligence of Singhapa’s march against the country was 
received, and LftvapyaprasOda, and his son Yiradhavala proceeded 
at once to meet him. But being attacked from behind by four 
princes of Marvad and abandoned by the chiefs of Godraha and 
Lata, the father and son retreated. The army of Singhapa, 
however, did not advance. But Somesvara does not give us any 
reason further than what is involved in the observation, 
which is simply rhetorical and not historical, that “ deer do 
not follow the patii of a lion even when he has abandoned 
it.” The reason, however, is supplied by the document 
before us. 

Though the object of our author was to give the form 
of a tr^ty of alliance, he could not have thought of using 
the names of Sifighapa and L&vapyaprasada unless such 
a treaty had been actually concluded between them, 
and it should be remembered that Sihghapa’s invasion of 
Gujarath must have taken place but a short time before the 
composition of the treatise. Instead of giving a blank form, 
therefore, the author must be supposed to have here placed 
before us what might be considered a specimen ■ of a treaty. 
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Siughapa, therefore, did not advance when Lavaiiaprasilda and 
his son retreated, becanse the two latter had submitted to him 
and concluded a treaty of alliance. 

yavanaparipatya BAJARITI 

No. 409 is a work comiwsed by one Dalaimtirftya for a prince 
named Modhavasiihha, who is styled Sftrvabhaiima or “ para¬ 
mount sovereign.” It contains forms of letters and orders from 
a king to his subordinates written in Sanskrit according to the 
manner prevalent among Mahomedans, and also Sanskrit 
equivalents of Mahomedan i)olitical terms. From the coio^)hon, 
Mildhavasiiiiha the Sarvabhauma appears to have been Savai 
Madhavarao or Madhavarao II of the Poshwa Dyniisty of Poona. 

THE JAINA LITERATURE 
StJTRAS AND THEIR COMMENTARIES 
Of the literature of the Jainas we have sixty-one Manuscripts in 
Sanskrit and the old Prakrit and eight in the vernacular. There 
are sixteen of the Satras and their commentaries, among which 
may be mentioned a new commentary on theKalpasQtra entitled 
Kalpamahjari by. Sahajakirti ( No. 421). This was composed in 
1685 Samvat while Jinaraja was the head of the Kharataragaccha. 

INDEPENDENT TREATISES ON RELIGION AND 
PHILOSOPHY 

We have also copies of independent treatises on religion and 
philosophy, among which may be mentioned the Aneka^trasA- 
rasamuccaya ( No. 41.3 ), which looks like a collection of several 
small works by different authors; the Vivekavilftsa ( No. 455 ) 
by JinadattasQri, in which the author gives the principles of 
several branches of learning, and which also contains moral as 
well as religions precepts; the ^Jdarwinasamuccaya ( No. 460 ), 
giving a brief account of the Brahmanic as well as Jaina and 
Banddha systems of philosophy ; and the SamayasSraprftbhrta 
( No. 462 ), a work belonging to the Digambara sect, by Kunda- 
knndacSrya, who was a celebrated teacher of that 
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BOMAFRABHIOARTA'S sOktahuktaval! 

The BOktamoktAvall of Somaprsbh&carya (No. 469),may alsa 
be mentioned in this.connection. 

SomaprabhacJlrya represents himself to be the pupil of 
Vijayasimha who occupied the seat of High-priest after Ajitadeva. 
All these names occur in the succession list of the pontiffs of 
tho TapAgaccha, and Somaprabhacarya seems to have lived in 
the latter part of tho twelfth century.* 

GRAMMAR AND LEXICONS 

HARSAKiRTl’S DIIATUPATHA WITH A COMMENTARY 

« • 

We have copies of the Desmamamala of Hemacandra 
( No. 438 ), of the Siddha^lidanjava of Sahajakirti ( No. 460 ), 
mentioned above, of Hemacandra’s Prakrit Grammar (No. 4.‘)8), 
of tho SabdabhQsaija, a metrical treatise on grammar by Dana- 
vijaya ( No. 457 ), of a Dhatupatha or list of roots according to 
tho Sarasvata system together with a commentary by Hargakirti 
( Nos. 439 and 440), all of which belong to tho branches of 
Lexicography and Grammar. In the Vrtti or commentary on his 
Dhatupatha, HargakTrti gives the senses as well as tho verbal and 
other forms of tho several roots, quoting the Sarasvata SQtras, and 
sometimes mentions idiomatic modes of expression. Tho work 
thus resembles, to some extent, Madhava’s Dhatuvrtti. Hargakirti 
was the High-priest of the Nagapurlya branch of the Tapagaccba 
and was tho pupil of Candraklrti. He mentions the following 
eminent persons belonging to his sect who were honoured) by 
kings and emperors:— 

(1) JayaSekhara, who was adored by Hammira. 

(2) Vajrasena, to whom at the suggestion of Siha<la, the 
emperor Allavadi gave a valuable garment and Pharmana 
(firman) in the town of Rapa. 


I tad. Ant, YaL XI, p. SM, 
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(3) Ratnasekhara, to whom Perojaaahi gavo valnahli* 
garments. 

(4) Haibsakirti, a Pathaka or reader, whose greatness was 
manifested before Siihi Sikandara. 

(5) AnandarSya, who obtained the title- of Kilya from 
Humaath. 

(6) Candraklrti, highly honoured by Sahi Saloma. 

(7) Padmasundaragaiji, who defeated a great Pai.a.lita in 
argument at the court of Akbar and was rewarded by 
the emperor with a garment, a village, an easy chair 
( sukhasana), and other things. 

(8) Paccha, a Pathaka, honoured by Maladeva, king of the 
Hindus at Yodhapura ( Jodhpur). 

Of these Hammira was the celebrated Ohohan prince who ruled 
over Mevad from 1301 to 1365 A.D., and successfully resisted 
the encroachments of the Mahommedans. Allavadi must be 
Allauddin Khilji who occupied the throne of Delhi from 129.') to 
1316 A.D. Perojasahi must bo Pheroz Shah Taghlak who 
reigned from 13.51 to 1388 a.d., and Sahi Sikandara, Sikandar 
Shah Lodi ( 1488—1518 a.d.). Humayun's first reign extended 
from 1530 to 1540 a.d.; Salem Shah (1545—1553 a.d.) was one 
of the Delhi Emperors who ruled during the period of his 
humiliation; and Akbar, the celebrated Mogul prince, reigned 
from 1556 to 1605 a.d. Maladeva was a prince of the Rathor 
family who reigned at Jodhpur from 1532 to 1583 a.d. 
Candraklrti who was honoured by Salem Shah was our author's 
teacher. 


PLAYS 

karpOramaSjar! 

No. 418 is a copy of the first act of the KarpQramafijarl, a 
dramatic play in the Prakrit in four acts, and No. 419 of the 
second act. In the colophon of both Manuscripts, the play is 


7^0. Bbandarkar’a Works, Vol. IIJ 
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ascribed to a TflcanacArya, pnpil of Jinasagara, who is styled the 
** snn in the sky of EharatSpa.” Jinasfigara was the first High- 
priest of a new branch of the Kharatara sect which was 
established in Sarhvat 1686 or 1630 A.D.' The Karpilramanjari, 
however, of which wo have two acts here, is the same as that 
written by Raja4ekhara, the preceptor of Mahendrapala, who 
flourished about the tenth century, and even his name is 
mentioned in the introduction. 

HISTORICAL, BIOGRAPHICAL AND LEGENDARY 

WORKS 

Among works of a historical, biographical, and legendary 
nature we have Merutunga’s Bhojaprabandha (No. 4.'>0), 
Rajavallabha's Bhojacaritra (No. 449), Sumatigani’s Lives of 
certain Jaina High-priests originally forming |)art of his Viiti or 
exposition of Jinadatta’s Oai.iadharasardha^taka (No. 426), a 
Gurvftvali or succession list of teachers (No. 427), a Parsvanatha- 
caritra (No. 444), PaijcJavacaritra (No. 443), Ramacaritra 
(No. 452), &c. 

MKRUTUNOA’S BHaiAPRABANlHIA : BHOJA’S DATE 

In the Bhojaprabandha, Merutuhga states that in Saiiivat 1078 
when Bhoja ruled over the Malava circle, Bhima, the imramount 
sovereign of the Calukya race, governed Gujarath. This cannot 
be the date of Bhoja's accession. According both to Merutunga 
and Rajavallabha, Mnfija, the uncle and predecessor of Bhoja, 
crossed the Godavari against the counsel of his aged minister 
Rudraditya and invaded the dominions of Tailapa, the founder 
of the Later Calukya dynasty of the Deccan. He was defeated 
and taken prisoner. At first he was well treated by bis captor, 
but when secret intrigues for his release were discovered, Tailapa 
subjected him to indignities and put him to death. This last 
fact is mentioned in Tailapa*s Inscriptions also. Now Tailapa, 


1 Ind. Ant, Yol. XI, p. SSO. 
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we know, died in 920 Saka or after 919 yeai*8 of the era had 
elapsed. This corresponds to 998 a.D., wherefore Mnfija must 
have been slain by Tailapa before that year. A .Jaina author 
named Amitagati tells us at the end of his Subhilsitaratuasatiidoha, 
as was first pointed out by Colebrooke, that ho wrote or coiiipilod 
the work in Samvat 1050 or 994 A.D., while Mufija Nvas reigning 
at Dhara. Mufija therefore must have been put to death by 
Tailapa between 994 and 998 a.d., or about the year 99(5. Bhoja 
was crowned king after him, and since he is said to have reigned 
for fifty-five years, he must have died about 1051 A.D. 

SUMATIOANl’S LIVRS OP THE YUGAPUADHANAS OH JAINA PONTIFP.S 

• 

Sumatigapi was a pupil of .JinapatisQri, the forty-sixth head of 
the Kharataragaccha, who died in 1277 Haiiivat or 1221 A.D. 
His work' contains an account of the lives of Vardbamftna, 
Jinesvara, Jinacandra, Abhayadova, Jinavallabha, and Jinadatta, 
who were the High-priests of the sect successively. 

(A) LIFE OP VABDHAMiNA 

In the account of Vardhamftna that sago is represented to have 
gone to the court of Durlabha, the Calukya king of Anahila- 
pattapa, who reigned from 1010 to 1022 A.D., and held a debate 
with the CaityavOsins or those Jaina teachers who advocated the 
propriety of a residence in temples. His opponent was Sorilcftrya, 
with whom however he did not hold a controversy in person, but 
directed his pupil Jinesvara to do so. Vardhamftna was victorious 
and was highly honoured by the king, whereupon the 
Caityavftsins left the town. Jinesvara had the title Kharatara 
(“ very keen ”) given to him on the occasion of the debate, and 
when he succeeded his master Vardhamftna, it became the name 
of the Qaccha or sect which he led. 


1 This llaaoMript wm nad and a diott afaatraot at it pRpand for me Iqr 
Ur. Shiidhar R. Bhandarkar, U.A Urn above ia band oo tbat aijatiaot. 
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(B) LIFE OF JIinaiVARA 

JineBvara ih represented to have gone on some occasion to 
Asftpalll and pincjiyapaka on visitation. At the former place 
he composed in Saiiivat 1092 or 1036 A.n. a katha (“ story ”) 
entitled-Lllavatl. When he was at Pip^iyapaka, he asked of the 
Caityavasins of the place for the loan of some book, which on 
account of their disagreeable relations with him, they refused. 
He then wrote the Kathanakakoi^ in the four rainy months, 
composing during the last two watches of the night as much as 
was necessary to read to his audience the next morning. 

(C) UFBOFJINACANDRA 

Jinacandra succeeded Jinesvara. He composed the 
Saihvegarahga&lla containing 18,000 slokas in Chatravalllpurl in 
Sam vat 1125. In Javalipura he explained the Gatha beginning 
with “Civandapainavasyaya,” and the doctrines taught by him 
were noted down by a pupil and embodied in a tract entitled 
Dinacarya containing 300 slokas. 

(D) LIFE OF ABHAYADEVA 

Jinacandra’s successor was Abhayadevasnri, the author of Vrttis 
or comments on nine of the Angas of the Jainas. A long story 
is related as to how he was led to compose these commentaries. 
He had been afflicted with an incurable disease that rendered 
him unfit for any work of the kind ; but a certain deity appeared 
to him in a dream and directed him to go to Stambhanakapura 
(Cambay?) where there was an image of P&rsvanStha. 
He went there, bowed down before the image, and composed 
while standing the Namaskftradvatrim^kft or “ thirty-two bows," 
beginning with “Jayatihuyapa." The last two of these stanzas 
hp was obliged to omit at the request of the deities, so that the 
Stotra or hymn now contains thirty only. 

(E) LIFE OF JIMAVALLABHA 

The next head of the Gkkccha was Jinavallabha. He had the 
eight grammars of Pftpini and others by heart and was conversant 
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with the MahAkftvyas or great poems, Meghadnta and others, as 
well as all the other kAvyas or poems, with the works ou |m>oUcm 
of Rudrata, Udbhata, Da^ijlin, Varaana, Bhftmaba, and others, the 
eighty-four dramatic plays, the whole of the Jyotih^tro, all 
metrical works such as those of Jayadeva and others, the 
AnckAntajayapatAka of Abhayadeva and other works that 
expounded the doctrines of Jinendra (i.e. Jainism), and with 
works of other systems of philosophy such as the NyAya treatises 
Tarkakaudali and KirapAvali, and iSaiiikaranandana and Kamaia- 
slla. He was regarded as a man of learning at Citrakn^a 
(Chittor), and many people, even such as belonged to other 
systems of religion, resorted to him and got their doubts cleared. 
Jinavallabha caused temples of MahAvira and Parsvanatha to be 
constructed at CitrakQta, and of NeminAtha at Nagapura and 
Naravarapun. 

On one occasion two Pa^^itas from a foreign country 
went to the court of Naravarman, the grandson of Bhoja 
at DhArA, and proposed some poetic riddle, which the Pat.i<,iitas 
of Naravarman were not able to solve. At the suggestion of a 
courtier the riddle was sent by the king to Jinavallabha, who 
solved it at once, and the solution was sent to Naravarman with 
all despatch. On this account, when after some time, Jinavallabha 
went to DhArA, Naravarnaan received him with groat honour and 
offered him a large sum of money. This he declined to accept, 
but asked the king to make some endowment to the temples 
constructed at CitrakQta. Naravarman died in 1190 Samvat or 
1134 A.D., according to an Inscription deciphered by Colebrooke. 

The installation of Jinavallabha in the place of Abhayadeva 
took place after he had done all that is related above. He did not 
long survive this event, having died six months after, in the last 
quarter of the night on the twelfth of the dark half of Kartika 
in Samvat 1167, i.e. 1111 a.d. 

He wrote the following works:— (1) SuksmArthasiddhanta, 
(2) YicArasAra, (3) Sa^asiti, (4) Sardha&itska, a karma grantha. 
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(5) Pio^svisuddhi, (6) Paa^adhavidhi, (7) Pratikraina 9 a 8 ama.cftrl, 
(8) Saxhghapattaka, (9) Dharmasik^a, (10) Dvada^ulaka, 
(11) Prasnottararataka, (12) Srngara^taka, and many other 
kavyas, (13) Sarasvata^tasamkhyastuti, and (14) Stotras. Several 
of these exist in the former Government Collections, while in 
the present Collection there is a stotra written by him. 

(F) LIFF. OF JINADATTA 

Jinadatta, the author of the work on which Sumatiga^i 
comments, succeeded. He was the son of Baha^ladevi and 
Yachika, and was born in Saiiivat 1132 or 1076 a.D. He read his 
Panjika at the Dharmasala of Bhava(.iacarya and was taught all the 
Siddhantas by Harisimhacarya. He was installed in Jinavallabha’s 
place at Citrakota by Devabhadracarya. On one occasion he went 
to Ajayameru (Ajmir), where he was well received by Arr^o, 
the king of the country. At the request of the ^ravakas of the 
place the king granted a site for .Taina temples, and on a second 
visit Jinadatta laid the foundation stone. He made many converts 
to Jainism as well as to his particular sect. He wrote the Gapa- 
dharasaptati for exorcising a man possessed by a ghost, and also a 
Caccharl on the precepts engraved by Jinavallabha on the walls 
of certain temples. He once went to Naravara and thence to 
Tribhuvunagiri where he preached the truth to king Kumftrapala.- 

Besides the works named above Sumatigapi quotes from or 
refers to the following :—PravacanasAra, a Smrti, Bharata&ostra, 
Damildhyftya, a Prayoga, Avasyakacnrpi, DasavaikAlika, 
Citrokutiyaprasasti by Jinavallabha, and UpadesamalA. He 
also quotes some verses which are now found in the 
Pahcatantra. 

BAMACARITRA 

The Rftmacaritra in prose was composed by Devavijayagapi, 

. pupil of RajavijayasQri, who himself was a pupil of VijayadfinasOri, 
the Tugapradh&na or head of the Tapftgaccha. It was written at 
Snmalapura in Marusthali or Marvad in the year 1652 Samvat, 
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or 1596 A.D., in the reign of Akbar. The author tells ns that 
in the composition of his work he followed Hemacandni’a 
RAmAyapa and that he wrote it in prose, though there wtta a 
RAmaduritra in verse in the Prakrit as well os Sanskrit, to 
divert himself and also to put an end to his Karman. 

EXAMINATION OF PRIVATE LIBRARIES 

As to the other branch of the work, the Libraries of the 
following persons at Naaik have been catalogued this year :— 

SltArAmaAostrl Patvardhan llAma^strl ChAmdorkar 

NarAyapa^Astrl SAthe YadusAstrl 'j'akle 

Vifjipu GahgAdhar Machegan DevrAv Hosing 

AcyutaaAstrl DAtAr OovindbAbA Vaidya 

Eighteen Libraries were reported to have been catalogued last 
year; so that twenty-six in all have been examined at Nasik, 
The printing of those catalogues has now been begun. There is 
very little work left to be done at Nasik and my fiastrl intended to 
go to Trimbak to catalogue the private Collections existing there. 
But in the month of June last he was carried off by cholera, 
which prevailed widely at Nasik about that time. He was a 
man of learning and great intelligence and did very good 
service. He possessed ranch influence with the people at Nasik 
and hence was able to examine for us so many Collections 
at the place. Otherwise the jealousy as regards one’s literary 
treasures is still so strong that it would not have been possible 
to do that amount of work there. 

ACCOUNT OP THE MANUSCRIPTS IN THE 
GOVERNMENT COLLECTIONS 

I will close this Report by a short account of the present state 
of the Collections in my charge, and the number of Manuscripts 
collected for Government since 1868-69, and the number lent 
to scholars, and that forwarded to Germany to be catalogued 
according to Professor Kielhom’s scheme. 
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The total number of Manuscripts in the collections is 4,482, of 
which 78^ have been lent to scholars in Europe, 68 in India, 
and 13 in America, while 1134 have been sent to be catalogued— 
224 to Professor Kielhorn, 33 to Professor Pischel, and 58 to 
Professor Jacobi. In all 273 Manuscripts are out, and the rest, 
4,209, are in the Library. 

AGES AND MATERIALS OF MANUSCRIPTS 

PALM-I.EAF MANUSCRIPTS 

Of the 4,482 Manuscripts about a third bear dates. There are 
lOS written on Palm-Leaves of which 37 are dated. Three were 
transcribed in Saiiivat 1138,1145, and 1146, corresponding to 
1082, 1089, and 1090 of the Christian em; eight, from Saiiivat 
1164 to 1218, i.e., from 1108 to 1162 a.d. ; twenty, from Saihvat 
1260 to Kali 4398, i.e., from 1204 to 1297 A.D. ; and six, from 
Saiiivat 1359 to 1450, i.e., from 1.30.3 to 1394 A.D. 

PAPER MANUSCRIITS 

The earliest Paper Manuscript in the Collection was transcribed 
in 1.376 Saiiivat, corresponding to 1320 a.d., and there are eight 
bearing dates from 1426 to 1454 Saiiivat, i.e., from 1.370 to 1.398 
A.D. There are 48 Manuscripts transcribed in the first half of the 
fifteenth century of the Christian era .and 91 in the latter half. In 
some of the published lists an earlier date than 1.376 Samvat occurs 
against one or two Manuscripts ; and one is represented to have 
been transcrilied in Saiiivat 1401. I have examined the 
ManusiTipts themselves and found all these entries to be 
erroneous. I have however not been able to examine one 

f 

Manuscript, the date of which is in the list given as 1415 Samvat, 
as it has been lent. The rest of the dated Manuscripts were 
transcribed after the close of the fifteenth century. 

Manuscripts written on Palm-leaves are found in Gujarath and 
Marvad, principally at Cambay, Patau, and Jesalmir. From the 
above statement it is clear that in Gujarath and Marvad, Palm-leaves 
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were used as a writing material before the introduction of i)aper. 
The earliMt Palm-leaf Manuscript we possess was, it will be seen, 
written iu 1082 A.D., and our earliest Paper Manuscript in 1820 
A.D. So far as our present researches go, therefore, paper did 
not come into use till the beginning of the fourteenth century ; 
and since our latest Palm-leaf Manuscript is dated 1450- Saiiivat 
ur 1394 A.O., it appears that Palm-leaves continued to be used os 
well as paper till about the end of that century. From tlie 
beginning of the Ofteenth we find paper only employed. 


6 [IL O. BhndMfav’i Wo^ VoL n] 


EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT' ON THE SEARCH 
FOR SANSKRIT MANUSCRIPTS DURING 
THE YEAR 1883-84 


ACCOUNT OF A VISIT TO PT^TAN 

In the month of December 1883,1 paid'daring the Christmas 
recess a visit to Patap’ in company with my friend Professor 
Abaji Vishnu Kathavate of the Gujarat College. We could make 
only a week’s stay there, and consequently were not able to 
examine minutely the several Jaina Libraries at the place. Still 
we collected a good deal of information with regard to them, and 
actually visited some, and compared the Manuscripts contained 
in them with the lists placed in our hands. 

JAINA LIBRARIES AT THE PLACE 

Each Gaccha or sect of the Jainas residing in a city possesses 
a halting place called Up&sraya for their itinerant priests, and 
each of these Upasrayas is provided with a more or less extensive 
Library. This Library is the property of the Gaccha and is in 
the charge of the prominent lay-members of the sect. When, 
however, a priest makes an UpAsraya his permanent residence, 
the Library is always in his charge, and practically he is its 
owner. The Up&Srayas and the Libraries aitached to them are 
named after the street or ward in which they are situated. 
Pstab contains the following Libraries or Bhap^aras:— 

1. Bhap^lara of Pophlianopa^o belonging to the TapAgaccha. 

2. Another (smaller one) in the same ward do. do. 

1 Oilgiulljr paUldtad ia 1887 at the Ooranment Oeatral Pm«, Bombay, 
CN.B.O.] 

8 la Ut leport for 1871-76 Dr. Bilhlw oallt the place PIthaa; bat it riioald 
bo oo|iad Pltui, the Saadoittorm betog Fattana, and tbe name being eo 
pronoonoed bj the people. 
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3. BhftB^ara of Bliabhanop{U,io belonging to the Vimalagaeoha. 


4. 

Do. 

Samghavinopado. 

5. 

Do. 

Rajavijaya DayAvijaya. 

6. 

Do. 

Limrinopado. 

7. 

Do. 

Vadl Par^vanatha Mandinu 

8. 

Do. 

Rapasagarji. 

9. 

Do. 

Ratanvijaya, Ehetarsi Mahal. 

10. 

Do. 

Makamodi Yapia. 

11. 

Do. 

Hemacandra in the charge of SvarQpacandra 


Yati. 


Of these No. 7 was not accessible to us, because we wore told 
that one of the keys was with the ^ripnjya or high priest of the 
sect to which the Library belonged and he was not in PA(ao at the 
time. The owner of No. 8 left the place the day after we arrived 
there, and the Bhan^il&ra had been locked up by him. liatanvijaya, 
the practical owner of No. 9, had removed a great many of the 
Manuscripts to Ahmedabad where he generally resided. Makamodi 
Vai)ia(No. 10) who possessed, it appears. Manuscripts written on 
Tala leaves, had, we were told, sent them away somewhere. It is 
not unlikely that the Tala-Leaf Manuscripts, added to our 
Collection in 1880-81, originally belonged to him. SvarQpacandra 
Tati, who has charge of the Bhap^ara said to have originally 
belonged to Hemacandra, the great Jaina Scholar of the twelfth 
century, was as ^immovable as he was in 1874-75, when 
Dr. Btlhler wished him to show his Manuscripts to him. ^e 
paid two visits to him, but he put us off with a variety of excuses 
and showed us only a few fragments of certain works that he had 
t^fore him at the time. Bajavijaya Dayavijaya (No. 5) showed ns 
three or four of his boxes. No. 6 is a small Collection and after we 
had* obtained access to the first four, we did not think it very 
desirable to examine it, especially since we had little time to spare. 

(I) THE LIBRARY IN THE POPHLliNOPlpO 
The Manuscripts in the Bhapd&iti in the Pophlianopado (No. 1) 
are stowed in 80 boxes (Dabdas) mostly made of thick paper-boards, 
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each box containing a list of its contents. The man in charge 
shoved ns also a general list in which the title of each Mannscript 
and the number of folios were given. I got a copy of it made, 
bnt owing to'some misunderstanding on the part of the man in 
charge, my copyists were not able to get the numbers of folios 
of the Manuscripts in about 28 of the Dftb^ss. We examined 
some of the boxes at random and compared their contents with 
the entries in the general list and found the latter to be correct.* 
It will be seen that the number ot Manuscripts in the Bhftp^ftra 
is 2,801. This appears to be the Bhap^&ra of the TapSgaccha that 
Dr. Btthler speaks of in his Report for 1874-75. The number of 
boxes or Dab^as mentioned by him agrees with that found by 
me ; but the number of Manuscripts is given by him as upwards 
of 1,200. There are several copies of one and the same work in 
the Oollection. 

We were very greatly anxious to examine closely this splendid 
Oollection, and spent two days in the work, but wore able to 
effect little. After going over the long list we selected the 
following for examination, as likely to be interesting and 
important:— 

Box No. 1. 

Jaina Eumarasambhava. 


Box No. 2. 


NaranSrayapanandakavya. 
Kandalivrtti by Balacandra. 
KarpOraprakarabhidhanakosa. 
Dhnrtakhyane paficamakhya- 
nakam 


Pahcandibhavieyadatta by 
Dhanapala. 

yi}ayadevamahatm 3 rakavya. 

^a^bhaeastavana. 


Box No. 3. 

Balinarendracarita I Kumarapalacarita. 


1 TUi list !■ piintad in Uie original Report u ite Appendix LA (pp. ISl-SO^ 
tN.B.U.] 
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Box No. 5. 

Ealpalats. 

Box No. 6. 

^tailokitikft. NyayavatOratippapika. 

Prthviiaddhi. NyayaaQtra. 

Box No. 7. 

Mugdhamedhakari-alamkara> Ramacandrokavya. 

▼rtti* Mnktavall. 

Soktavall. Pramapamafijarl. 

Pap^avi-gita. 

Box No. 10. 

Brhatpaficakhyaoa. Jaitiatarkabha^a by' Jasa* 

Paficakhyana. vijaya. 

Nandopakhyana. Haaaamrtiptirapa. 

N yayamakaranda. 

Box No. 11. 

BrhadratoakaraTrtti. 

Raghavanatika (a)— 

Hemaprakrta^hnp^b i. 

Box No. 12. 

Bhurivikramacarita. VibhatavibhaTana, Ni^adha* 

Veda. 

Kamarapalacarita. Kalidaaakrtakavya. 

Box No. 13. 

Pnfijaraja^ika I Danapradipa. 


Eirti^o^alapada. 

PrakrtaprakriyavrUi. 

Nya3ravrtti. 


Nyayarthamafija^a. 

Prakiteprabodba. 


Box No. 14. 

1 Nyayavrtti. 
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Box No. 15. 

Ealidsaakrtagnntha. 


Box No. 16. 

Etimftrapalacarita. f Tarkavirtti. 

Box No. 17. 

Hitopadetevrtti. 


Box No. 20. 

Vasttip&la-TejapalaGarika. Deyar{(japrabandha. 

Dr^t&ntaratnakara. Elrtikanmndi. 

Brahmadatta]aith&. 

Box No. 29. 

ViJayapraSaati | Rftjimatiprabodha. 


Box No. 32. 


EAvyaprakS^atiks. 

Mahavidyftvi^ambana. 

RaghutikO. 


HariTikramacarita. 

Sa&ulharanyftya. 

PrabandhacintSmapi. 


9afjldai4anavrkti. 

VritaratnakarakavyB. 


Box No. 33. 

I Eavyakamadhenti. 


Box No. 35. 

Mababhaaya. 

Box No. 36.' 

Oapakya. 

Enmarapalapratibodha. 

Ratnavalitika. 

Dfltia&gadatiataka. 

Box No. 37. 

Sanalkamaragita. 


CandraaenanatakiC?)—praban- 
dha. 

Vastapaia-Tejapalaprabondha. 

Dharma^makayya. 
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Box No. 38. 

Vuatapftlacarita. EamaimpOUtoarita. 

JOfinATidyftkftyya. 

Box No. 40. 

ArambhasiddhivartakaTjra. Ratnamftlay&mAnekartbako^. 
BhQgola^ra. Kamudacandrana^aka. 

Theravall PraaadaTidhiprakaraipa. 

Box No. 42. 

Srutayurveda. 

Box No. 43. 

Ravapasamvada. Mahesvaravada. 

Nigodavifiara. Bha 9 yacan,d. 

Oirnaracaityapravadl Harivikramacaritra. 

Kumaraviharasataka. 

Box No. 44. 

Mohapatirajohara^avicara. I Samayasaraparamagamanataka. 

Lagba&tapadi. * Qarvavall. 

Box No. 45. 

Asokacarita. I Kumarapalacarita. 

Box No. 47. 

Prabandhacintamapi. 

Box No. 48. 

Knmarapalacarita. 

Box No. 49. 

Raghavanatika (a). 

KarpOraUiafiJarHika. 

Box No. 51. 

Andhrakiimarayiyaha. f Snkrtaaaibkliiana. 


Dedikokmamartha. 

Hemavibhrama. 


Box No. 65. 

Vijayapniasti. 
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Bat the examixiation of so many Manosoripts would have taken 
many more days than we were able to devote to it, and we 
had to give np the task after having inspected a few. These are 
as follows.:— 

1. Pramapamafijarl (boxes Nos. 7 and 44), folios 9, lines 16, 
letters 60 in a line, a treatise on the Yai^lka system, by 
TArkika SarvadevasQri. There is a commentary on this by 
Balabhadramidra. 

2. Vyntpattidipika or Prftkrtaprakriyftvrtti (box No. 11), 
folios 138, lines 15, letters 55. This is a commentary by Udaya- 
sanbhAgyagapi, pupil of SaubhSgya^arasQri of the TapA* 
gaochaon Hemacandra’s Prakrit Grammar which forms the 
eighth chapter of his SabdAnn^asana. Verses from original works 
are given to illustrate Hemacandra's rules, and the verses quoted 
by Hemaoandra—especially in the section on the Apabhramia 
dialect—are explained. I have since been able to procure a copy 
of this work for our Collection. It will be noticed in next year’s 
Report. 

3. Rajimatiprabodha (box No. 29), folios 5, lines 17, letters 
58. This is a drama in five acts by Ya&ulcandra. The hero is 
Nemi. 

4. Vijayapraitasti (box No. 29), folios' 279, lines 13, letters 40. 
This is a poem on Vijayasena, the successor of Hiravijaya, the 
58th high priest of the TapAgaooha according to Dr. Rlatt, but 
60th according to a OnrvAvali to be presently noticed. It was 
composed along with a commentary in Samvat 1688 by 
Qupavijayagapi. 

5. Eirtikanmndl (box No. 30), folios 11, lines 19, letters 61, 
author, Qorjareivarapurohita Some4vara. This Manuscript was 
written in Saihvat, 1507 and would. Professor Eathavate tells, me, 
have been of great use to him for his edition of the work if he 
had got it earlier. The Manuaeripts.he poaseasedj.^d not- give 
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satisfactory readings in a good many places and he was in search 
of a fresh one, but was not then able to procure it. 

6. Mahsbhfisya (box No. 35). This is an incomplete copy 
of Pataiijali's work with the commentary of Kaiyata. It was 
transcribed in Saiiivat 1543. 

7. QnrvavaU (box No. 44), folios 10, linos 18, letters 58. 
The Manuscript contains 20 Gflthos with a full commentary. 
It begins with Sudharmasvamin and ends with Hlravijayasari, 
the 60th successor. Hiravijaya is mentioned as having died in 
Saiiivat 1622 on the 12th of Vaiaakha 8udi, at Vatapallf. 
According to Dr. Kiatt, he was the 58th successor and died at 
UiiinAnagara, on the llth of BhSdra. Sudi, 1652. 

8. Laghn^tapadl (box No. 44), folios 24, lines 17, letters 53, 
This is a work by Merntnhga, and contains at the end a history 
of the Vatagaccha. The date of Jayasiihha of the Calnkya 
dynasty of P<ataQ is given as 1169 Samvat. 

9. Sesasamgraha (Ik>x No. 44), folios 4, lines 17, letters 48. 
This is a supplement by Hemacandra to his AbhidhanacinUl> 
ma^i. 


(II) LIBRARY IN THE BHABHAN0P.5][)0 

We next spent a day in examining the Bhapd^ra in the Bhabha- 
nopado. The paper Manuscripts are stowed in 27 boxes or 
Dab<.las, and there is one Manuscript written on Tala leaves. 
The following came under our inspection :— 

1. An incomplete copy of the Abhilapitarthacintamapi by 
Somesvara, a king of the Deccan Calnkya dynasty. 

2. A commentary by Madhavasarasvati on SivBditya's 
Saptapadarthi. From a stanza at the end it appears that 
liadhavasarasvati was a native of the country of OorSstni in the 
South, in which is situated Gtoksrpa Mahabale4a. ‘Hie country 
referred to to thus a portion of North Eanara. There is a copy 


9 Cao. Bhudarioo'* WeAa, 
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Of this commentary in my Oolleetion for 1879-80, bnt this Yorse 
does not oconr at the end. 

3. Another commentary on the Saptapdftrthl by Bhava- 
vidyedvara, folios 13, lines 13, letters 47. 

ElVTAEALPALATi AND AMABACAKDRA 

4. Esvyakalpalatavrtti, folios 67, lines 17-20, letters 64; 
total quantity 3,357 Anustabhs. The original work called the 
Eftvyakalpalatikfi was composed in part by Arisiihha and com¬ 
pleted by Amaracandra who also wrote the Vftti or commentary. 
Amaracandra was a pnpll of Jinadatta of the Yayadagacoha, who 
most be the same person as the author of the VivekaYilasa to be 
noticed hereafter. He lived, as will be shown, about the middle 
of the 13th century. Madhava mentions both him and his work 
in his account of the Bauddha and Jaina systems in the 
BarvadarAanasaifagraha. Arisimha was the author of a poem 
called Sukrtasaihkirtana and Amaracandra wrote besides the 
present work the Chando-ratnavali, the Kalakalapa, and the 
Balabharata. They were fellow students and lived, according to 
the account given by Raja^ekhara in the Prabandhacatnrvimiati, 
in the time of Visaladeva before he got possession of the throne 
at Patap, i.e., about the middle of the 13th century. Copies of 
the Eavyakalpalatavrtti are by no means rare, and there is one 
in my last year’s Collection, while in this year’s we have a 
Manuscript of the original. The copy in this Bhapd&ra has the 
date 1455 of Yikrama corresponding to 1399 A.D., which must 
be the date when the Manuscript was written. 

5. KumaraiAlacsrita, folios 136, lines 16, letters 49. The 
author’s name is Jayasimha. In the first part the genealogy of 
Mularaja, the founder of the Calukya line of Pa^ap, is given. 
The work was composed in 1422 of Yikrama. 

6. Sammatitarkatika, folios 502, lines 15; total quantity 
85^000 Anustubhs. The author of the original is Siddhasena 
DivSkara, and of the commentary Abhayadeva. 
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7. NySyabhtUMuoAt folios 252. The anthor*s name does not 
appear. UmSpati is adored in the opening stansa. 

8. Nyftyakandalitika by ^ndhara, folios 124, lines 15, 
letters 60. The opeping stanzas and the Praiasti at the end 
have been given by Dr. Blihler under No. 384, Ka4mir 
Report The readings, however, in this Manuscript are in 
several oases better than those given by Dr. Btlhler. 

9. Aptamim ft msa lam kara. This appearS'.to be the Di^mbara 
work of that name. 

10. Complete copies of Yallabha’s and Oftritravardhana's 
commentaries on the Raghuvaiiisa. 

11. A commentary on the Raghuvamsa by Dharmameru, 
folios 136, comes down to the end of Canto XVII, the first leaf 
missing. Another copy of the same, to the end of Canto III. 

(Ill) rAjavijaya dayAvijaya’s library 

Among the Manuscripts shown ns by Rajavijaya DayflviJajm, 
there was a copy of JayasiihhasQri’s Kumarapfliacarita, the mme 
work as that noticed above, and an abridgement of Haribhadra’s 
Samaradityacaritra by Fradynmnacarya. 

(IV) COLLECTION IN THE SAMGHAVINOPA DO 

We devoted a day to the examination of the Bhapd^'S in the 
Samghavinopado. All tbe Manuscripts are written on Tala leaves 
and some of.them (such as those of the old works in illustration of 
the Nj^yasatra of Gautama and of Vatsyayana’s Bhapya) are very 
valuable. They are however not well arranged and it was with 
difficulty that any desired Ifonuscript could be found. Dr. Btlhler 
had prepared a catalogue of the Collection, and on comparing 
sonae of the entries with the corresponding Mannsmripts we 
found them to be correct; so that we did not deem it necessary 
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to pnriae the examination farther, eapeclally ae the time at oar 
command wae short. 

(V) SECOND LIBRARY IN THE POPHLIANOPAOO 

From the list of the second Bhfti:i(;larain the PophliAnopfl^o pat 
into our hands, it appears that it is made up of several collections 
belonging to diilerent individuals, and the list gives us an insight 
into the manner in which these Jaina BhftQcjIflrs have grown up. 
On entering the room there is to the left a large box which 
contains 17 smaller ones or D.'lbi.ias, in twelve of which the 
Munnsorlpts belonging to i^ntidasa Devakarapa are kept. The 
list of these was made out in Samvat 1853. Of the rest, Dab<;ias 
13 and 14 contain Manascripts belonging to or presented by 
another individual, the statement about whom occurring in the 
list is not intelligible, and the list was compiled in Samvat 1836. 
The Manuscripts in Dahlias 15and 16 belonged to Gangavijayagapi, 
pupil of Labbavijuyagapi, and their list was made out in 
Samvat 1751 (?}. Those in the Inst or seventeenth Dabtjia seem to 
have been owned by another person. Besides these there are 
19 Manascripts written on Tala leaves in the same large box, and 
four more written apparently on paper. Then there is a smaller 
. box which contains the collection belonging to Satyavijayanyasa 
stowed in fourteen Dab^as. The list was prepared in 1853 
Samvat. In another box, we have nine Dab^as containing the 
Manuscripts belonging to —? Vijeji, the list of which was made 
out in 1853 Samvat. The contents of the tenth Dab^a seem to 
have originally belonged to another person who kept them here 
in Samvat 1860; while Habeas 11 and 12 contain the Manuscripts 
presented to the Bhapfjiara by Dipachan'd Hemachand, in Samvat 
1861. There is another Dabi^a in which are stowed the 
JManuscripts left in the Bhap^ara by SrTpQjya JinendrasQri. lliere 
is another large box in which there are two Dab^as containing 
the Mantisoripts dei>osited in the house of ^ntidasa Devakarapa 
by Mohana Vijaya in Samvat 1853 with a list 
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Three Collections of BrShmanio 'works were also brooght to 
my notice in Patap* The owner of one of them is Jasvantrfti 
Gopalrai, who belongs to the Rftmftnnja sect. As might be 
expected his Collection contains copies of many valuable works 
of the Ramanuja school. I notice the following in the list he 
was good enough to furnish me with :— 

1. Vedantasatrabhasya or Sribhasya with the ^rutapraka4ika. 

2. Do. do. without do. 

Qranthasamkhya 9,600. 

.3. Vedantadipa, an abridgement of the above. Or. s. 3,000. 

4. Vedantasara, a brief commentary on the YedantaSQtra, 

Gr.s. 1,700. 

а. Prapannamrta, or Life of Ramanuja, Or. s. 5,440. 

б. DivyasQriprabhava, or Lives of the principal Acaryas of 

the Sect, Or. s. 1,200. 

7. Bha^yas on the principal Upanisads, according to Rama¬ 

nuja’s system. 

8. The following Saihhitas from the Narada Paficaiiltra : 

(a). Laksmi Samhita, Or. s. 3,350. 

(5). Jsanamrtasara Samhita, Or. a. 1,450. 

(c) . ParamagamacQd^iBapi Samhita, Or. s. 12,500. 

(d) . Panskara Sathhita, Or. s. 6,350. 

(e) . Padma Samhita, Or. s. 9,000. 

(/}. Vrddhabrahma Samhita, Or. s. 4,533. 

9. Onrnparampara from Rahgacarya to LaksminSrayapa. 

10. Ouruparampara of the Ramanuja sect. 

11. A good Collection of Smrtis, Ac. 

The owner of the second Collection is Mapisaihkara KypaSamkara 
from whom I received but an incomplete list. He is a follower 
of Saihkaracarya’s school and as such poss es s es the most im> 
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portant works of (hat systom. In his list is mentioned a 
commentary by Gandapada on the BrhadSrapyaka. If (he entry 
is correct it is a rarity. 

The owner of the third Collection is Trikamlal Anandlal from 
whom, however, no list could be procured. 

KAVIBAHASYA, AND TUB HERO OF THE POEM—K^NA 

OP THE BiSTRAKOTA FAMILY 
« • • 

At PataD we came across a copy of the Kavirahasya or Eaviguhya 
by Halayudba. It is well known that the hero of this gram¬ 
matical poem is a king of the name of who is represented 
as the paramount sovereign of Daksipapatha or Southern India. 
Professor Westergaard identified this Ei^^a with the Ersparaya 
of the Yijayanagara dynasty who reigned in the first half of the 
sixteenth century ; and this identification seems to have been 
accepted by Professor Aufrecht. But the copy of the Eavirahasya 
I found at Patap contains a verse in which the hero Epspa is 
spoken of as “ having sprung from the Bastrakota race ” 
(RastrakQ(akulodbhavam). In another he is called “ the orna¬ 
ment of the Lunar race ” (Somavam^vibhosapa), and we know 
from the Eharepatap plates that the Bastrakotas who ruled over 
the Deccan were considered to have belonged to the family of 
Tadu which was an offshoot of the Lunar race. The EfSpa of 
the Eavirahasya, therefore, must have been one of the three 
Erspas of the BastrakQta line who were sovereign lords of the 
Deccan. The first of them reigned about 775 A.D., the second 
was on the throne in 911 A.D., and the third in 956.A.D. Hala- 
yudha therefore must have lived at a time when the memory of 
one of these three Erspas was still fresh, that is. between the 
beginning of the ninth to about the end of the tenth century. 

And the comparatively high antiquity of Halftyudha is 
indicated by the circumstance that the text of the Eavirahasya 
prevailing in one part of the country differs widely from that in 
use in another. I have since obtained a Manuscript of the work 
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in the Maratha Country and find on comparison that its text 
shows as considerable divergences from that of the Patap copy, 
if not mmre, as the Nftgari rescension of Kalidasa's Sakuntala 
from the Gan^i. Such divergences are not found in Manuscripts 
of a work written only three hundred years ago, and I am 
inclined, on account of this circumstance, to identify Halayudha’s 
EfSpa with the first Ra^trakota prince of that name and to refer 
our author to the beginning of the ninth century. 1 must, 
however, not omit to mention that the Maratha copy of the 
Kavirahasya omits the expression “ Ra^trakntakulodbhavam ” 
and reads the whole verse very differently. Similarly, instead 
of “ Somavarii&ivibhQsai.iab ”t we have in that copy “ Para> 
lokajigisayah (ya). ’* But these must be regarded as later 
corruptions. For if the names of Ra^trakota family and the 
Soma race did not exist in the text as Halayudha wrote it, 
nobody could have afterwards added them. Corruption must 
proceed from what is particular to what is general or from one 
generality to another, but not from what is general to what is 
particular. There can be nothing to lead a later reader or 
writer to introduce such a particular name as Rastrakota. 

Probably our Halayudha was the same as the author of the 
Abhidhanaratnamala. For, in the first place, the two works 
are on kindered subjects, and in the next, Halayudha, the 
author of the Kavirahaysa, is in the last verse of the Maratha 
copy called " Sadabhidhananidhana, ” or “ the store of good 
names." And he must be supposed to bo spoken of thus 
in two senses ; first, in the sense of his name being a good 
name, and secondly, in so far as he compiled a thesaurus; and 
probably, by the word Sadabhidhanas “ good names" the 
Abhidhanaratnas or '* gems in the shape of names ” of which 
we have a necklace in the Abhidhanaratnamala, are referred to. 
In the third place, a connection has been established between 
both the works and Kavis or poets. The " necklace of gems 
in the shape of names ’* was, we are told in the second verse, 
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prcpsTfidr for adorning tho nook of a Kavl (KaFikaptha- 
yibhosao&rikam), and the second work is “ the secret [that leads 
to the success] of a Kavi.*' 

A MUTILATED MANUSCRIPT OF A HISTORICAL WORK 

An old and mutilated Manuscript of a curious work written in 
broken Sanskrit and at the end in Gujarati, also came tomy notice. 
As the owner would not part with it I got a transcript made. 
1 bad no opportunity of comparing the transcript with the 
original, and probably the mistakes of the original have been 
added to by my copyist. The fragment does not contain the 
beginning and tho work has no chapters. At first we have the 
story of Jamadagni and Sahasrarjnna, and then the foundation 
of a town of the name of PnspamRlft is mentioned. The building 
of another tovm of the name of Ratnamaln, with a river serving 
as its moat in the front and a fortress behind, is likewise 
mentioned, and we are then carried to Pattapa. There somebody 
is represented to have expatiated on the strength of Devagiri and 
its seven fortresses before Biddhartlja, who thereupon led an 
expedition against the place. From Devagiri SiddharRja 
proceeded to Paithana which submitted to him, and there he is 
represented to have induced certain families called Virajas or 
Viravam^as, who appear.to haye been silk-weavers, to go with 
him to his capital AnahilapaUapa and settle there. The glories 
of the city and its previous history were recounted to the 
Virajas, and this is what is stated :— 

DATES OF THE CIPOTEAJA PRINCES 

1. Pattapa was founded by Vanarftja who reigned for sixty 
years, up to 862 of the Vikrama Era, or 806 A.D. He was 
succeeded by 

2. YogarSja who was on the throne up to 897 Vikrama or 
841 A.D. After him reigned 
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3. K^emarftja for 25 years, tfp to 922 Vikrama, or 866 A.D. 
Then came to the throne 

4. Vso^a and Bhnyada who reigned for 29 years ; i.e., np to 
951 Vikrama or 895 A.D. But the year of Vikrama is not 
given. He conquered Dvaravatl and the whole country to the 
west, down to the sea coast. He was succeeded by 

5. Virasiriiba who was on the throne for 25 years, i.e., up to 
976 Vikrama, or 920 A.D., though the year is not given, and we 
have instead 951 Vikrama, which must be the year of his 
accession. Then followed 

6. Ratnftditya who reigned for I.*) years, i.e., up to 991 
Vikrama, or 935 A.D. But this year is not given, and we have 
instead of it 976 Vikrama which, as in the last case, must be the 
year of the king’s accession. After him reigned 

7. Ssimantasimha for seven years up to 998 Vikrama, or 
942 A,D. 

This was the last prince of the Capotkata line, and the 
sovereignty of Qujarath fell into the hands of MQlaraja, the son 
of Samanta’s sister, who founded the Calukya dynasty. 

DATES OF THE OALUKYAS 

1. Malaraja reigned for 55 ^ears, up to 1053 Vikrama, and 
was succeeded by 

2. Chamupda* who was on the throne for 13 years, till the 
year 1066 of Vikrama. Then ‘ followed 

3. Vallaraja, who reigned for six months. Vallaraja is the 
same as .Vallabharaja. His successor is represented to have 
reigned for eleven years and six months, np to the Vikrama 
year 1078 (1022 A.D.); but his name is not given. He was 
Durlabha, as we know, after whom came 

4. Bhima. The date of his ceasing to reign is not given. 
Bhima was succeeded by 


10 [a. O. Bhudukar’t WmOa, VoL H1 
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5. Kar^a. No date occurs even here. Ear^a was followed by 

6. Siddharflja. A date is given here, but two or three letters 
have dropped away. Still it appears to be 1150 Vikrama corres¬ 
ponding to 1094 A.D. Siddharaja conquered many countries 
and acquired immense wealth. Thirty-five crores of Tankas of 
gold were brought and placed before him, and Siddharaja asked 
his ministers what to do with this wealth. They advised him to 
construct a tank in the city. The king then sent for an engineer 
and ordered him to build a tank with a fortress and a thousand 
temples of ^iva on the margin and one temple in the centre. 
The work was completed in five years. 

After this whole account had been given to the Virtijas they 
agreed to go to Pa(tapa, and did accordingly. A great deal of 
wealth was given to them and a site for building bouses was 
granted in the north-eastern part of the city. After they settled 
in Pattaiia, silk-mannfactnre began to flourish in the town. 
But the YTrajas, being foreigners could not get wives there and 
they carried their complaint before Siddhariija. It was ascer¬ 
tained that they belonged to the Kpatriya caste. While 
Parasurflma was carrying on his work of the destruction of the 
Esatriyas, some members of that caste gave up their trade of 
war in fear and became weavers ; and from them these Virajas 
derived their descent. Intermarriages appear then to have been 
arranged between the new settlers and some of the K^triya 
tribes in Qujarath, and thus in time the Virajas came to have 
84 distinct families. The names of these are then given in the 
Manuscript and thus the main story ends. 

, 7. Siddhariija is then spoken of as having been succeeded 
by Knmarapilla whose mother Ratnasena was, it is stated, the 
sister of Siddharaja. He reigned for 31 years and introduced 
the Jaina religion, which is " the path of universal love. ” His 
reign lasted, it is said, till 1199 Vikrama: but that must be the 
year of his accession. Then we have a mere list of the kings 
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tbst followed vith the dates of their accession. But the first 
line in which Mala the yonnger is spoken of as having come to 
the throne in Samvat' 1230, must have crept in through some 
mistake, for in the third line that same prince is represented as 
having got possession of the throne in Samvat 1233, and in the 
second, Ajayapala is stated as having begun to r^ign in Saiiivat 
1230. The first line being then struck out, the list is as 
follows 

8. In Samvat 1230 (1174 A.D.), Ajayapala succeeded and 
reigned for 3 years. 

9. In Samvat 1233 (1177 A.D.), Mala the younger succeeded 
and reigned for 2 years. 

10. In Samvat 1235 (1179 A.D.), Bhima the younger suc¬ 
ceeded and reigned for 63 years. 

11. In Samvat 1298 (1242 A.D.), Tihuyapala (Tribhuvamt- 
pala) succeeded and reigned for 4 years. 

“ Thus there were 11 princes of the Calukya line, fnd they 

reigned for-years." The total number of years is given as 

3,400 but there is evidently a slip here ; 304 must have been 
meant. 

THE VACHELIS 

1. In Samvat 1302 (1246 A.D.), Visaladeva succeeded and 
reigned for 18 years. 

2. In Samvat 1320' (1264 A.D.), Arjunadeva succeeded and 
reigned for 13 years. 

3. In Samvat 1333 (1277 A.D.), Saraugadeva* succeeded and 
reigned for 20 years. 

1 Thla date is not givea In tbe HaauKtipt The Sgure 10 ooonrt in the 
plnoe ct the date, and thle it certainly a miitake either o( my oopyitt or o( that 
of the original from which my tranicrlpt wat prepared. But the date it got by 
adding 18 to 1808. 

8 Ind. Ant., Vol, VI, p. 190. 
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4. In Samvat 1353 (1297 A.D.), Kar^a the younger anc- 

oeeded and reigned for 7 yearn. 

Thofl for 58 years the Yaghela family was in possession of the 
sovereignty. Then Snratrapa (Saltan) Alla-ud-din’s army came 
from Delhi, and the Hindus lost their kingdom. The Turkas came. 

The names and dates of the kings of Qujarath here given agree 
with those mentioned by the chroniclers Meratuhga and others. 
There are a few inaccuracies as we have seen, but these are 
rather to be attributed to the bad condition of the Manuscript 
than to the author’s imperfect information. The name of 
Tihupapala or Tribhnvanapala, which is omitted by the 
chroniclers, but which occurs in a grant dated 1299 Yiktama 
translated by Dr. BUhler, is, we see, given by our author. But 
the duration of his reign was unknown before, and Dr. Biihler 
simply inferred it was very short. Here we see it distinctly 
stated that he reigned for four years. Our author states the 
numbeqM>f the Calukya princes to have been 11, from which 
it appears that in common with some other writers he includes 
the six months’ reign of Yallabha in that of his brother 
Durlabha. 

The accession of Yimladeva to the throne of Patap is placed 
in the Yikrama y^r 1302, while in the Yicarai§repi it is 
represented to have taken place in 1300. The YicSra^repi and 
our author agree as regards the duration of the reigns of Yisala- 
deva, Arjunadeva, and Karpa the younger, and as regards the 
date of the extinction of the Yftghels line which took place 
in 1360 of Yikrama. But a reign of 22 years has been assigned 
to the third prinoe Sftrahi^eva in that work and of 20 years by 
our author. Hence it is that the author of the Yioftrasrepi has 
pushed Yisala’s accession two yMrs badcwards, and thus 
according to him the dynasty was in power for 60 years, while 
our author expressly s^tes that it lasted for 58 years. The 
statement of our author is correct and the Yicaia^pi is wrong; 
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for the dstes givea by him agree with those given by Dharma* 
sagara in the Pravaoanapariksa as will be hereafter seen. 

. WORTH OF THE VIOiRAliBB^ 

The Vicara^re^i appears to me to be a cnrions composition. 
It places the foundation of Psta^ in 821 Samvat 
of 802, the accession of Malarftja in 1017 Samvat instead 
of 998, omits the reign of Oamno^a, assigns fonrteeen years to 
Yallabhamja instead of six months, represents Visaladeva to be 
a brother of Viradhavala instead of a son, and contains several 
other mistakes. It is therefore not entitled to onr confidence 
at all, though Dr. BUhler follows it in giving the dates of the 
Vftghelft princes. 

The list in our Manuscript then goes on thus 

MUSSULMAN SOVEBBiaNS OF QUJARATH 

Samvat 1393 (1337 A.D.) UdekhKihi reigned for 25 years. 

Do. 1418 (1362 A.D.) SuratrS^a Mudapar, reigned for 18 
years. 

Do. 1436 (1380 A.O.) Suratraqa Ahimud, reigned for 
32 years, 7 months, and 7 days. Founded 
Ahimudabad. 

Do. 1468 (1412 A.D.) Suratrapa Kntabadin, reigned for 
10 years, 5 months, and 6 days. 

Do. 1479 (1423 A.D.) Suratrapa Danda^, reigned for 
36 years. 

Do. 1515 (1459 A.D.) Magha Sndi 12th, PataiSah Mahimnd. 

Do. 1568 (1512 A.D.) Margasirsa Sudi 4, Suratrapa 
. Madaf8(r). 

Do. 1582 (1526 a.d.) Suratrapa ^kandar, reigned for 
8 days. 

Do. 1582 (1526 A.D.) Jyestha Vadi 5, Thursday, Patttiah 
Mahimud,^ reigned for 1 month and 10 days. 

Do. 1582 (1526 A.D.) SrAvaoa Sudi 2, Pstniah Bahadar, 
reigned for 10 years. 
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He conquered a large portion of the country. Then came 
Pftta^h Human who was a Mngal. He stayed. for 8 months 
in Qujarath. Then came Bahadar. He died in the sea. 

Saihvat 1593 (1537 a.d.) Fata4ah Mahimud, reigned for 17 
years. He was killed by the murderer Babara. (By mistake 
this date is put down as 1583). 

Samvat 1610 (1554 A.D.) Pata^h Mahimud, reigned for 10 
years. This date is put down as 1600. 

THE MOOHULS OF DELHI 

Samvat 1617 (1561 A.D.), Yaitokha Sndi 6, Pata^h Mudafar. 
The kingdom lost, the country destroyed. Then came Akbar, 
the son of Human in 1628 (1572 A.D.), and having established 
his power in Qujarath went back to Delhi. 

If the date 1583 in the case of the last Sultan but two, and 
1600 in the case of the last but one, had really been meant by 
the author, he would have given 1610 for the last instead of 
1617. The first therefore must be 1593, the second 1610, and 
the duration of the reign in the second case, 7 instead of 10. 
In this way only does the last date come out right. 

Then Akbar came back on the 2nd of Marga^irsa Sudi. 

(There is a lacuna in the place of the date). 

Samvat 1682 (1626 a.d.), Magha Sudi 5, Patalah Jahftngir, 
reigned for 21 years. 

(Lacuna) Sudi 7. ^h Jhaiii (Jehan), reigned for 31 years. 

Samvat 1714 (1658) (lacuna), Pataiiah Aurangjib. 

The first of these Mahomedan princes is not mentioned in 
Forbes’ Rssamftla or Prinsep’s Table, and Mahammadshah, the 
third according to these, is not mentioned by our author. The 
dates also of Muzafar and his three successors given above do 
not agree with those given in the two works. Fiom Mahamnd 
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Begam. however, who began to reign in 1459, the dates and 
the names agree. Bnt in Prinsep’s Table, Mahammad Farnki 
of Malwa is brought in two years after Bahadur’s accession. 
He is omitted by our author. Bahadur’s corpse having been 
found in the sea is confirmed by our author’s statement that he 
died in the sea. The prince who came to the throne in 1554 A.D., 
is Ahmadshah in Princep’s Table, while he is called Mahammad 
in our Manuscript. The date Saiiivat 1682 or 1626 A.D. is the 
date of Shah .lehan’s accession put in the line above by a mistake 
of the scribe, while he has left a lacuna against the name of 
that emperor. The date of Aurangzeb and the duration of the 
reigns of his two predecessors are given correctly by our author.' 

A PATJAVALi WITH A LIST OF DATES OF IMPORTANT EVENTS 

I also came across a slip of paper A>n which the PaUAvali or 
Succession list of the High-priests of one of the Gacchas or 
sects of the ^vetEmbara Jainas is given, along with dates in a 
few cases. The slip is probably three hundred years old and 
the PattAvali appears to be that of the Vata Gaccha. Below the 
PattRvali is a list of important events together with their dates. 
I quote some of the important dates:— 

Vikrama Samvat 1084 Kbarataragaccha. 

Samvat 1159 ParpimSpaksa. 

Samvat 1159, the establishment of Aficalagaccha, a branch of 
the Oandragaccha. 

Samvat 1285, doctrine of the TapEgaccha, establishment of 
the Gaccha through VastnpAla. 

Samvat 1532, the doctrine about the disuse of images. 


*1 Extracts bom thii “Hiitorical Work in Broken Saiukrit" an given at 
pp. 314-319 of the Original Report and<v Appendix UI. L. [N. B. U.] 
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Yikrama 585, HaribhadrasQri, son of Yftkini. 

Yikrama 800, birth of Bappabhi^tasQri; 895, went to heaven, 
converted Amarftja. 

Yikrama 802, Pattapa founded by Yanarfija. An image of 
Pahca^ra P&rsvaniltba was placed in the RfiyavihSra. 

Yikrama 1096, 84 Acfiryas were consecrated under a Banyan 
(vata) tree. 

Yikrama 1088, construction of Yimalavasati (Yimala’s temple) 
and the placing of a brass image of Adinatha. 

Yikrama 1166i HemficArya raised to the dignity of SOri. 

Yikrama 1199, reign of EurnSrapala. 

Yikrama 1198, Rudramala erected by Jayasimha. 

Yikrama 1288, Yastupala- placed an imi^e of Easoti in the 
temple of Lupiga on Mount Abu. 

Yikrama 1298, death of Yastupala, and 14 years afterwards, 
death of Tejahpala. 

Yikrama 1302, temple of ^trumjaya by Candadeva of the 
Srimala caste. 

Yikrama 1315, three years’ famine, Yisaladeva being king. 

Yikrama 1441, rise of MerutuhgasQri. 

YAfoYABHAN, BHAYABHOTI. AHA, AND YlEAFTl 

We learn from Baja^ekhara's Prabandhako^ that the Amaraja 
converted by BappabhaUi vras the son and successor of 
Ya^\'armsD, king of Eanoj. A king of the name of Bharma 
who was a hereditary enemy of Ama, ruled over the Gan^a 
country at that time, and Lakgapavati was his capital. He had 
YBkpatiraja, a poet, in his service, who composed a Prakrit 
poem entitled Gaudavadha or Godavaho, after his patron had 
been killed by a neighbouring prince of the name of 
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Yasodbarma. It would thus ap pear that Yakpatiritja belonged to 
the next generation after Yasovarnian, and I have given reasons 
in the introdnction to my edition of Malatlmndhava to believe 
that he belonged to the next generation after Bhavabhnti also. 
The Rajataraiigiijl speaks of both the poets as having boon 
(Mitronized by Yasovarman, wherefore it must be concluded 
that Vakpatiraja first came into prominence in the latter part 
of his reign, while Bhavabhnti belonged to the first part, 
liajasekhara gives 807 Vikrama as the date of BappabhaRi’s 
initiation as a .Taina monk and 811 Vikrama as the date of his 
being raised to the dignity of a Snri. These dates are hardly 
consistent with the dato of bis birth given above and generally 
accepted by the .Jainas. But this latter seems to have been 
arrived at by an inference from the statement that when 
liappabhatti was first seen by his Guru Siddhasena, he was only 
six years old and was soon initiated ; and it is not given by 
Riijasekhara at all. It must therefore be pushed backwards. 
Himilarly the date of his death must be considered as very 
doubtful. 

Bappabhatti met Ama for the first time soon after his 
initiation, while the latter was living as a voluntary exile in 
Gujarath, being displeased with the treatment he had received 
from his father; and was made a SOri at the request of Ama 
after he had succeeded to the throne on his father’s death. 
Yasovarman thus died between 807 and 811 of the era of 
Vikrama, i.e. about the year 753 A.D. Lalitnditya of Kashmir 
who subdued Yasovarman reigned from 693 to 729 A.D., accord* 
ing to the chronology of Rajatarangipi as interpreted by General 
Cunningham by the use of the key furnished by Kalbapa 
himself, viz., that ^ka 1070 corresponded with the Kashmir 
year 24. The date of Yasovarman’s death now determined 
agrees weli enough with this ; at least it does not furnish any, 
reason for supposing an error in Kalhapa’s dates and applying 

n C B. O. Bh*iidarkar’« Works, VoL U ], 
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a correction to them as General Cunningham afterwards did, 
though even the corrected date of LalitSditya, 723-760 A.D., 
wonld be equally consistent with it. And Bhavabhoti must be 
referred to the last quarter of the seventh century and the 
first of the eighth. 

Before proceeding I most here give expression to my deep 
sense of obligation to Mr. Ramohandra Dhonddov Velankar, the 
Subordinate Judge of Patan, without whose assistance we 
should have been able ter do nothing. The good man has since 
died and cannot now receive my thanks ; but I feel U to be a 
duty to place on record the valuable service rendered by him 
to the cause of Oriental Research. 

AHMEDABAD 

We left Patan and returned to Ahmedabad. I could make 
only two days’ stay there ; but with the assistance of Professor 
Kathavate and an old pupil Mr. Sarabhai Maganbhai Hatesing, 
I was able to make good use of the short time at my disposal. 

LIBRARIES AT AHMEDABAD 

The principal Jaina Bhapdaras at Ahmedabad are the follow¬ 
ing 

1 Bhapcjiara of Dehalano Upairaya. 

2 Bhaij<j[ara of Daya Vimala. 

3 Lohvarni polanuih Bhaijdara. 

4 Mulchandji’s Bhapd^ra. 

5 Jaysing Hathesing’s. 

6 Premabhai Hemabhai’s. 

A rOimON OF THE LIBRARY IN THE DBHA1.ANO UPAjIraYA 

« 

The first Bhapdara has now been divided into three parts, one 
of them being deposited in the CpaSraya, another*in 
Hfuhsanathji’s temple belonging to Umabhai Hatesing, -apd 
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the third being in the charge of a private individual. Thu 
second vre 'were able to sue. The list was placed in our hands 
and I took a copy of it.' The Bhaptjjira contains 53 Dabjiis. 
and on examination wo found that the entries in the list and 
the contents of the Dab^hls agreed. Sometimes however there 
were two Dallas with the same number and this appeared to 
us to be due to some confusion thal^mnst have taken place on 
the occasion of the distribution of the original Bha\^(j[ara. As at 
Patan, we went over the list and selepted certain Manuscripts 
for examination. Though the examination was short, it 
yielded not unimportant results. The following Mannscrlpts 
were seen by ns :— 

1. RapamahjarTnamamala (box 31), fule. 7,11. 12, vv. 120 ; 
a thesaurus by Ropacanda, the son of Gopahi, composed in the 
reign of Akbar in 1644 Sam vat or 1588 a.d. 

2. Anarghyaraghavutippapaka (box 31), fols, 36,11.21, letters 
53 ; commentary on Murari’s Anarghyaraghava, by Naracandra- 
sQri, pupil of Malladbarin, seven acts. MS. transcribed in 1434 
Saihvat. The date of this Manuscript shows that the comment* 
ary itself was composed before the end of the fourteenth 
century. The original, therefore, must be considerably older. 
It will hereafter be shown that Murar! ilonrished before the 
thirteenth century. 

3. Srnta^bdartha-mahaniyasamuccayab, (box 47), fols. 32, 
11. 17, Ora. s. 1508; composed by Somesvara, pupil of 
Yogesvaracarya. 

4. Mugdbabodha (box 47), fols. 18,11.19, letters 54. A 
thesaurus composed in 1450 Sadivat. Date of MS. Samvat 1517. 

5. Nalodaya (box 47). This is usually attributed to 
Kalidasa; but in this Manuscript the name of the author is given 

1 Not printed here. It forms Appendix IB to tfae OriginBl Beportj 
pp. a 06 - 3 W.[N.&U,] 
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as Ravideva, son of Naraya^ia. There are one or two Manu¬ 
scripts in our Collection in which also the same name occurs. 

6. Bhiivadyotanika (boxes 47, 49, and 52). A commentary 
on the Nai^dhacaritra by i^o^a Rama, pupil of Narayapa ;. 
cantos 1-13,15,17,18, 20-22. 

7. Yidvadbha^ria by Balak)tips, with a commentary entitled 
Manjubhaijiii;!! by Madhusrfllana (box 47), fols. 38,11.19; the 
original 68 vv ; total Gr. s. 2,332, Saiii. 1740. There is a copy 
of it in this year’s Collection. 

8. Karika(ika by Upadhyaya Sucarita (box 49), fols. 109, 
11.12, letters 43. This is a commentary on the Hlokavartika of 
Kumarilabha((a and the Pratika ‘Visuddheti’ is the first word of 
the first Karika. But of this more hereafter. 

9. Nyayasara (box 49) fols. 14, 11. 12, letters 34, three 
Paricchedas, by Bhasarvajfia. It follows the system of Gautama. 
Manuscript written at Devagiri by Anandayasogapi in Samvat 
1505. 

10. Kumarapalaprabandha (box 49), fols. 58, by Jinamapda- 
nasQri. Composed in Samvat 1492. 

11. Prabandhako^ by Jayasekhara, which must be a work 
of the same nature as Rfijasekhara’s Prabandhako&i or 
Merntuiiga’s PrabandhacinUmapi. 

12. Sisuhitaisipi, a commentary on the Kumarasambhava by 
Vyasavatsa (box 52), fols. 63,11. 13 ; comes down to the end of 
the eighth canto. 

‘13. A Manuscript of the Prakrit anthology with a Chay.a or 
Sanskrit- translation and a few notes also came to my notice. 
There are two copies of the work in our Collections also. It is 
called l*nikrit PadySlaya which title is in several places 
transcribed as Vidyalaya. Vajjai (Padya) is explained by the 
author as Paddhati and a collection of Gahao or Gathah on the 
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Batue subject is called Vajjalaya, written often as Vajjalagg.'t. 
The author’s name is Jayavallabha who was a iSvetitnibara Jaina, 
and that of the author of the Chilya is Ratnadeva. The number 
of GilthftS or verses is 704 and the Oranthusaiiikhya of the whole 
work is 3,000. The Collection embraces 48 subjects and these 
are given in four Gath.'ls. The names of the works from which 
the 704 Gathas are collected are unfortunately not given ; but 
1 observed some verses from the Gaut.lavadhu, and some quoted 
in the Kavyapraka^. The Chaya was composed by Ratnadeva 
in the year 1393, which lunst be of the Vikrama era though 
it is not stated, at the instance of Dharmacandra, pupil of 
llaribhadrasOri, the successor as High-priest of the Pfthugaccha, 
of ManabhadrasOri. 

14. We found in this Bhai.ujiara a large portion of a 
commentary on the Kavyaprakasa by Bhanucandra; and a 
complete copy of Jayanta’s Kavyapraka^dlpika. In 1K75-76 
Dr. BUhler came across a Manuscript of this last, and got a 
transcript made for our Collection ; but it is only a fragment. 
I have therefore got the complete Manuscript found at 
Ahmedabad copied for Government. It is besides valuable in 
consequence of its giving the date of Jayanta and some 
particulars about him. Jayanta calls himself a Purohita and 
was the son of Bhilradvaja who was Purohita or family priest 
to the minister of Saraiigadeva, sovereign of Gujarath. He 
finished his work on Sunday, the 3rd of the dark fortnight of 
Jyestha in the Saiixvat year 1350, in the triumphant reign of 
Silrangadeva, the Mahariljadhiraja, while his victorious army was 
encamped near AsSpalli. Jayanta bestows very extravagant 
praise on his father, and tells us that the king of Gujarath threw 
himself prostrate at his feet. Silrangade'.a, its we have seen, 
was the third of the VaghelA sovereigns 'who reigned at Patan 
and was on the throne between Vikrama 1333 and 1353, 
i- e., 1277-1297 a.d. The Manuscript was transcribe in 1475 
tSamvat). 
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A MANUSCRIPT OF THE TlEBAHAiTKAOABlTA: 

THE SECOND TET DISCOVERED 

15. We discovered in box 43 a Manuscript of Vikramanka- 
devacarita or life of Tribhuvanamalla Yikramftditya of KalyApa 
(1076-1127 A.D.), by Bilbapa. A copy of this highly valuable 
historical poem -written on Palm-leaves was discovered by 
Dr. Bilblor at J^salmir in Marwar in 1874-75, and his edition 
of the work is based on that Manuscript. Our Manuscript is a 
fragment beginning with the second line of stanza 62 of the 
fint canto, and coming down to the end of the seventh canto. 

s 

But I feel almost sure that if I had had time enough, and if the 
men in charge of the Bhap^Hra had been more patient as re^rds 
this our laying hands on their treasures, and more condding, 
I should have been able to trace the whole work. This 
Manusoript is in the list put down as Yikramacaritra; and 
there is another with the same title in box 48, and a third called 
YikramAdityacaritra in box 34. One portion of the commentary 
on the Naisadhacaritra by ^e^ Rama, noticed above, was found 
in one box and two other portions in two other boxes. It is 
therefore extremely likely that one or both of the other 
Manuscripts, the titles of which begin with the name of Yikrama, 
contain the remaining part of the YikramOhkacaritra. There is 
still another Manuscript entitled Yikramacaritra in box 31; but 
on examination I found it to be a legendary account in prose of 
Yikrama the celebrated king of Ujjayini. 

I have compared the Manuscript with Dr. Biibler’s edition 
and give its readings in Appendix III (R.)' Dr. Btthler’s 
Manusoript was written on Palm-leaves and must be older than 
mine ; and on the whole it is much better. But there are many 
cases in which my readings are better, while Dr. BtthleriS do 
not yield any sense or good sense ; and consequently they most 
be the correct or original readings. 


1 Not hen printed. [N. R U.} 
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A POEM ENTITLED SURATHOTSAVA BY SOllEiVAIUDBVA 

16. I have also to announce the discovery of a Mahftkftvj’a 
or poem, hitherto unknown, by Somesvaradeva whoso 
Kirtikaumudl has now been before Sanskrit scholars for some 
years and whose Kdma^taka was mentibned by me in my lost 
Report.* The poem is called Surathotsava and contains fifteen 
cantos. The plot is the same as that of the SaptasatT or 
Devimahntmya contained in the M.'irkai.n.leya Purfiya. At the 
beginning, the poet addresses various deities devoting the first 
five stanzas to Bhavani or Durg.a. He theri renders his obeisance 
to him who “ in the temple of his poem placed the imago of 
the fame of Rilma ” and to “ the son of Satyavatr,” as well as' 
to their works, the Ramiiyaya and the Mah.'ibh.'irala. Then are 
mentioned with admiration the following poets :— 

1. Guy9<,lhya, the author of the Bihatkatha, whoso 
Prakrit composition surpassed the«San8krit com* 
position of other poets. 

2. Subandhu. 

3. Kalidasa. 

4. Magha# 

5. Murari and others. This Murari must be the author 
of the Anarghyaraghava, a* Manuscript of a commentary on 
which transcribed in Sailivat 1434, has been already noticed.' 

CANTO I 

The poet then devotes a good many stanzas to such general 
subjects as poetry, good men, wicked men, Ac., and afterwards 
introduces his hero Suratha to his readers. The first canto 
ends with the mention of his Visvavijaya or conquest of 
the world. 

1 Ante, p. la [N. B. U.] 

9 Ante, p. 83. [N. B. U.J 
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CANTOS II AND DI 

At the beginning of the eecond, some of Snratha’s connsellors 
are represented to have played into the hands of his. enemies 
-who with their assistance vanquished him and deprived him of 
his kingdom. Suratha then betook himself to a forest where he 
met a Muni or sage to whom he recounted his misfortunes. He 
advised him to have recourse to austere practices (tapas) in order 
to propitiate Bhavani, and narrated the glorious deeds of that- 
goddess. Sumbhaand Nisumbha had obtained from Brahmadeva 
the boon of freedom from death at the hands of any but a 
woman, and through the virtue of that boon, they made them¬ 
selves all-powerful and oppressed all creatures. The gods 
thereupon went to Brahmadeva, and laid their complaints. 
Brahmadeva explained to them the nature of the boon the 
Demon (Daitya) had received-, and advised the gods to go to 
Umn. or Bhavilni and entreat her to kill Humbha. Thus ends 
the third canto.* 

CANTOS IV-XI 

The gods then went to the Himalaya, a description of which 
in accordance with Uxe orthodox rules of poetry constitutes the 
fourth canto. A description of the seasons, all of which came 
to wait upon the gods in the course of their march, follows in 
the fifth, and a description of a moon-rise in the sixth. The 
seventh canto opens -with a description of a sunrise and then 
BhavSni is represented as going out to gather flowers. Thence 
she goes to the GsngA to bathe, and as she is returning, the gods 
see her from a distance and sing her praises. They then lay 
their complaints before her and implore her to kill the Daitya 
Kumbha. She allays their fears and promises to destroy the 
demon. 

In the eighth canto, Bhavftni transforms herself into 
a beautiful maiden and resides on a peak of the Himalaya. 
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The report epreade that a beaotifal maiden haa appeared on the 
Himalaya, and reaches the ears of Sambha. He sends a person 
to propose to her a marriage with himself. BhavOni tells the 
messenger that she has vowed that that man only shall be her 
hnsband who will fight with her while, she is riding a lion. 
The messenger goes back to Snmbha and informs him of this. 
Sombha wonders at the woman's oddity and sends a demon 
of the name of Dhamralocana to induce her to give up what 
she called her vow, and, if she remmned still obstinate, to use 
force and bring her away. Dhnmralocana goes to Bhavanr and 
while abont to execute his master’s commands, he is reduced 
to ashes by the power of the goddess. 

Then in the ninth canto Kumbha is represented as marching 
against Uma in person with a large army: the fight between 
them is described in the tenth, and the death of Kumbha in 
the eleventh. 


CANTOS XII-XIV 

Having heard of this glorions deed of BhavAni from the 
mouth of the Muni, Suratha makes up his mind to propitiate 
her by the severest austerities. These are described in the 
twelfth canto; and in the thirteenth Parvati sends a beautiful 
woman to test his firmness, but he is proof against her blandish* 
ments, and goes on with his religions exercises. Then in the 
fourteenth, BhavSni is pleased, and manifests herself to Snratha; 
she pronounces a benediction, and promises him supreme 
sovereignty for a thousand yeaie and the dignity of the 
eighth Menu, after the present or seventh is over, in a future 
life. 

In the meanwhile such of the counsellors of Snratha as 
were faithful to him, destroyed those who had acted as traitors 
and sent men in all directions to trace him out. One of them 
reached at last the forest where Suratha had been practMng 


IS CB. a. nwidarkar's WoAm, V«I. U] 
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ansterities and gave intelligence of hia being there to the 
connsellors. They then went to the place with a large number 
of followers and conducted Suratha to his capital where he 
enjoyed supreme sovereignty in accordance with the promise 
of XJma. 


CANTO XV 

THE inSTOIlY OF SOMEBVAEA’S FAMILY 

In the fifteenth canto Soraesvara gives the history of his 
family and his own, and at the end devotes a few verses to the 
praise of Yastupala. “ There is a place called Nagara where 
reside Brahmans and which is rendered holy by the sacred 
fires kept by them and the sacrificial rites they perform. The 
gods themselves, seeing the holiness of the place and the 
prosperity conferred upon it by fiiva, live there as it were 
assuming the forms of Brahmans.” At that place dwelt a 
family of the name of Guleva (?) belonging to the Gotra of 
Vasistha. In that holy family was born Sola, who was created 
by Molaraja, (the founder of the Ciilukya dynasty of Patau), 
his family priest. He performed the Vajapeya sacrifice and 
attained great influence over the king. His son Lalla was the 
spiritual adviser of Csmupda ; and his son Mufija, of Durlabha. 

Muflja’s son was Soma by w'hose blessings Bhima became 
victorious everywhere. Ama, the son of Soma, was the family 
priest of Karpa. He performed the seven kinds of Jyotistoma 
and obtained the title of Samrai, and spent the wealth received 
from the Calukya prince in building temples of Siva, 
digging tanks of water, and making gifts to Brahmans. When 
the Calukya prince haraned the territory of the king of 
Dhara, the priest of the latter conjured up, by means of 
charms, an evil spirit (Krtya) for the destruction of his master’s 
• enemy. But by countercharms, Ama succeeded in turning 
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l»ck the evil ipirit against the conjuror himself who was 
instantaneously killed by it. 

Ama’s son was Kumilra, and it was in virtue of his good 
wishes that Siddhartlja made the king of Sindhu a captive 
though he was a man of great prowess, cast into prison the 
ruler of Malava along with his family, and made the proud 
king of the country of “ a lac and a quarter * ” bow his head 
to himself. Kumara performed sacrifices, and built tanks. 
His son was Sarvadeva who knew the essence of the laws 
laid down by Manu. He was a worshipper of Visyu, performed 
sacrifices like his predecessors, and was too proud to beg money 
of others. After his death, his son Amiga took his place. 
Amiga had four sons, Sarvadeva, Kumilra, Mufija, and Aha(,la(?) 
The relation of the elder Sarvadeva and his son Amiga to the 
Calukya princes is not stated. Probably Kumarapala, the 
successor of Siddharaja, being a Jaina, had very little to do with 
them. 

But after Eumarapala’s death. Sarvadeva the younger, threw 
his bones according to Brahmanic rites into the Ganges and 
gratified the Brahmans of Prayaga and Gaya by bis gifts. 
Sarvadeva constructed tanks in many places, worshipped 
Siva every day, and was hospitable to all Brahmans. 

Kumara was offered heaps of jewels by the king, the 
son of Knuiarapala, on the occasion of a solar eclipse, but 
he did not accept them. He propitiated Siva in the form 
of Katukesvara and cured the severe wounds received by 
Ajayapala in a battle. When in consequence of a famine, 
the people were reduced to mere skeletons he interceded 
with Malaraja and obtained for them a remission of the assess¬ 
ment on land. He was made chief minister by Pratapamaila, 
who belonged to the RastrakQta family and, being entrusted 


1 The ooantiy aboat th« SamUiai lake In Bajapafatu was lo eallcd. 
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with the charge of the army by the Calakya prince, achieved 
victory for hie arms by defeating his enemies. He fonght a 
battle with the king of Dhara, who after receiving a wound 
8kin*deep, left the battle-field though pufi^ed up with pride, and 
Eumara, destroying a town named Gogastbana (?) belonging to 
him, sank a well in the place where his imlace stood. He 
plundered the Malava country and took away all its wealth 
though he did not find gold or silver, and gave gold and silver 
to Brahmans when he performed a ^raddha at Gaya. He defeated 
an army of the Mlecchas near the Queen’s lake, gratified the 
manes by performing ^raddhas on the bank of the Ganges, and 
brought down rain in rainless districts. As a Brahman, he 
performed his sixfold duty, and as a soldier, he had recourse to 
the six modes of dealing with foreign princes; his fame reached 
the three worlds and he always repeated the three sacred words 
(BhOr, Bhuvar, Svar); he manifested his knowledge of the 
Sastras* in sacrificial matters as well as of the ^tras (weapons) 
of war, and he had the holy Brahmanic thread on his bosom 
and held the thread of power in his hands. 

The name of his wife was J^ksmi and they had three sons, 
the eldest of whom was Mahadeva, the second Somesvara, 
and the youngest Vijaya. The great poets Harihara, Subhata, 
and others knowing the great qualities of Homesvara spoke 
of his poetry in terms of his highest praise. By means of a 
drama composed in an hour and a half, and a poem depicting 
the highest sentiment, he pleased the hearts of the attendants 
of king Bhima’s court. 

A I'ANEOYRIC ON VASTUPALA 

Then follows a panegyric on Vastupjiia, in whom, according 
to the poet “learning” which, after the death of Hemacandra had 

1 This and other sacrificial terms am explained in the Sectirm on sacrificial 
litentuie., [ later in this Report ]. 
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been without a resting place, found an abode, and also the vow 
of universal benevolence, which aftei* Prahlftdana left the world 
had not been assumed by anybody. Vastupilla’s genealogy is 
thus given;— 

Oaixlapa of the Priigvata race 

I 

Carx^laprasada 

1 

Soma 

J 

Asvaraja 


Malladeva Vastupala Tejahi'>ala 

In an Inscription in a temple on Mount Abu composed by 
Somcsvara, Lupiga is mentioned as the eldest brother, but as he 
is said to have died young, his name is omitted here. Prahiadana 
was a chief of the Paramara race who ruled over the country 
about Abu, and was a feudatory of the Calukyas of Anahila* 
pattapa. Somesvara wrote this poem while Vastupala was alive. 

This Manuscript of the Surathotsava was transcribed in 
Samvat 1495. 


NOTICES OF MANUSCRIPTS 

I will now proceed to notice the Collection of Manuscripts 
made for government this year. The funds were equally 
divided between Professor Peterson and myself. Rs. 3250 fell 
to my share,' and about the end of the year, I drew Rs. 476 
more out of the unexpended balanco of the allotment for 
Inscriptions. Out of the total of Rs. 3,726, Rs. 2,265 were paid 
for the Manuscripts collected in Gnjarath, Rajaputana, and 
Delhi; and Rs. 930-5-6 for those collected in the Maratha 
Country. The salaries and travelling expenses of the agents, 
and sundries absorbed Rs. 530>10*6. 
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The Gujarath and Rajapntana Section of the Oollection com¬ 
prises 325 Mannscripts (Nos. 1-325), and the Maratha Section 
412 (Nos. 326-737). In the Gnjarath section there are a good 
many Kashmir Mannscripts purchased at Delhi, most of which 
are written in the ^radft character, and 28 of works belonging 
to the Digambara sect of the Jainas. The Mannscripts have 
as usual been arranged in classes according to the subjects. 

VEDAS INCLUDING UPANI^ADS 

In this class there is an incomplete copy of the first part of 
the Ssmasamhita and of the Pada text of the second part, as 
well as a Manuscript of one of the song-books in the Gujarath 
section ; and copies of the Samans sung in connection with 
various sacrificial rites in the Maratha section. 

A MANUSCRIPT OP THE KRAMA TEXT OP THE 
VUASANEYA MANTRABHIGA 

This last contains a Manuscript of the Erama text of the 
Mfidhyaiiidina rescension of the Saihhita of the white Yajurveda, 
as well as of the Pada text (Nos. 354 and 353). 

Erama, Jatft, and Ghana are certain arrangements of the Padas 
or words of a Mantra the nature of which has been explained by 
me in an article published in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. Ill, 
[ pages 132 ff. ]. These schemes or arrangements as^ well as the 
Samhitft and Pada texts are learnt by a Brahman who devotes 
himself to a religious life from the month of a Guru or teacher. 
But since Manuscripts are of use to the pupil and they serve to 
refresh the memory at an advanced age, they also are resorted to. 
Every first class Vaidika or reciter of the Veda must know by 
heart the first or Mantra portion of a Veda, usually called 
in these five forms: and actually one meets with many 
reciters especially of the Taittinya and Mftdhyamdina rescen- 
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sions of the Yajurveda who know it in this way. Bnt while 
we have many Mannscripts of the BaiiihiU and Pada texts we 
have but a few of the other forms. No. 354 contains the Krama 
of thirty-seven out of the forty chapters of tho Vajasaneya 
SaihhitA and Ja^A of a portion of the twenty-eighth chapter. 


ATHARVOPANISADS 

No. 1 (Gnjarath Section) containH a coi>y of the A^rauiopani^ad 
and of tho Garhhopanisad written in tho SArad.A or Kashmir 
character. At the en<l the names of the fifty-two Upani^vids 
usually attributed to tlu' Atharva Veda arc thus given :— 


1 Mnijcjia. 

2 Prasna. 

3 BrahmavidyA. 

4 Ki^urikil. 
r) CQlika. 

0 Hiras. 

7 SikhA. 

8 Garbha. 

9 Mahop. 

10 Brahma. 

11 PrApAgnihotra. 

12 MapdOka. 

13 Yuitathya. 

14 Advaita. 

1.5 AlAta^nti. 

16 Nllarudra, 

17 NAdabindn. 

18 Brahmabindn. 

19 Amrtabindu. 


20 Dhyrmabindn. 

21 Tejobindn. 

22 Yogasikha. 

2.‘{ Yogatattva. 

24 SaiiinyAsa. 

25 Arnneya. 

2G Kapthasruti. 

27 Piiuja. 

28 Atma. 

29 NrsinihapnrAU- 

tApanT. 

.30 Tapanlyl Maho. 

31 TApantya Maho. 

32 TApantya. I 

33 NrsiiuhatApanl- 

Maho. 

.34 UttaratApani. 

35 Kathavallt. 

36 Kathavalli, [U] 

ttaravalli. ! 


37 Keni(e)!iie(i)fc'i. 

38 NarAyapa. 

39 Bi’had NArAyapa. 

40 Brbad NArAyapa. 

41 SarvofianitiatsAra. 

42 Haiiisa. 

43 Paramahaihsa. 

44 AnandavallT. 

45 BhrgnvallT. 

46 GAruda. 

47 KAlAgnirudra. 

48 RarnapflrvatA- 

pantya. 

49 RAmottaratA- 

panlya. 

50 Kaivalya. 

51 JAbAla. 

52 Asrama. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE LIST 

The list is introduced with the observation that the first fifteen 
Upanisads from the Mupda to the AlAta belong to the ^unakiyas. 
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and the remaining thirty-seven from the Nilamdra to the 
Airama, to the Paippaladas and others. 

This list differs from that given by Professor Weber in his 
Catalogue (p. 95) in the latter part, but agrees perfectly with that 
given by Colebrookc. He only calls both the 6th and the 7th 
Atharvasiras, while the latter should be called Atharvafiikha, 
as it is here. That this group is not arbitrary but represents 
some fact of literary history is shown by the circumstance 
that we have many Manuscripts in which these Atharvaveda 
Upanigads are written exactly in the order in which they are 
given in this list. Thus No. .328 (Maratha Section) which is but a 
fragment contains the first thirty-three, and No. 10 of last 
year’s Collection, forty-seven. No. 140 of 1879-80, which 
is also a fragment, begins with the thirty-fifth in the list and 
comes down to the forty-seventh; after which we have the 
Jabala and Kaivalya, the two Rama-tapinis being omitted. After 
Eaivalya we have the Atmabodha and the SvetSsvatara. 

Some of the names, however, in the above are not correctly 
writtep. Upanisad No. 12 is called Map^lnka, bat MapdQhya is 
the name of all the four from 12 to 15 ; it should therefore 
be called Agama, the first of the four parts of the 
In Manuscript No. 10 of last year, all these four are included 
in Upanisad 12. Nos. 29 to 3.3 in the above ought to be named. 
Prathama Maho, Dvitlya Maho. &c., all the five constituting 
the NrsimhapQrvat&pini. These five and also the thirty- 
fourth are included in Upanisad 26 of No. 10 of 1882-83. 
Nos. 35 and 36 are the two chapters of the Kathopanisad called 
Atharvavalll in last year’s No. 10, and included in Upanisad 27; 
Nos. 39 and 40 together constitute the Mahfinfirayapa 
Hpanisad or the 30th of the latter Manuscript, and Nos. 44 and 
45 are included in the 34th. Of these, the two Atharvavallu or 
^^vallis are the same as the Kathopanisad of the Black 
Tajnrveda; the two parts of the Brhad N&rftyaoa or Mahg- 
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n&rftyaua the same aa the Nfiraya^opani^ad of^ that Veda, and 
the Anandavalliand Bhrgnvalli, the same as the Taittirlya. There 
are of course viurioas readings. 

vkdSngas and works on the 

SACRIFICIAL RITUALS 
SCTRABHA^YAS 

In the Gnjarath Section we have a copy of a Augment of the 
BhOsya on 54valayana’s ^rautasotra by Siddhflntin (No. 8.) A 
copy of three chapters of the work was purchased by me for our 
Collections in 1879. 

No. 19 is a Maniiscript of Dhnrtasvnmin's Bhftsya on 
the Sftmanyasntra or general sacriflcial topics, forming 
a part of the twenty-fonrth Pralna of Apastamba’s Sotrn ; and 
No. 14 is a copy of Bhavasvamin's Bhasya on Bandhayana’s 
Sntra on the Caturmasya rites. All these three are very old 
authors as will be shown below. 

No. 10 is an incomplete copy in the Kashmira character of 
Katyayana's ^raddh^Qtra with a commentary. In the Maratha 
Section we have a Manuscript of chapters X and XXV of 
Devayajfiika’s Bhasya on Katyayana’s ^rautasatra (Nos. 367 
and 368). 


^BADDRAEllfoKA 

No.382is Sraddhakasika, which is a very full commentary 
on Katyayana's ^raddhasQtni, by Krspa. K|^pa was the 
son of Vispu whose father was Atisnkha and grandfather 
Nitsrananda. Krspa states in the beginning that this Soto was 
expounded by Karka in words the sense of which was deep. 
The exposition therefore was diflBcnlt to onderatand and hence* 
another commentary was written by HaUtyndha. This also did' 

18 |B. a. Ktendiukac'b VoLU ] 
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not render the sense of the Satra plain, and therefore he wrote 
his commentary to dispell “ the darkness in the shape of a mass 
of doiibts. ” The commentary abounds with quotations from 
the Purftpas and Smrtis. The author also quotes a work called 
DharinapradTpa which must be the work of that name written 
by an author of the name of Dravitja. (See below). 

mahIdhara 

No. .‘{((.'i is a commentary on Kfltyflyana’s l^uh-asntra by 
Mahidhara. At the end we are told that MahIdhara comi)Osed it 

at Benares “ on Sunday the 1.3th of the light half of-, in 

the year 164G, ” at the command of his Guru or master 
Ratnesvaramisra, the son of Ke&jva, after duly studying the 
Bhapya.the Vi*tti composed by Rama, and the Sntras themselves. 
The commentary itself is l)ased on the Bha-jya and the Vrtti, 
The date 1646 refers to the Samvat or Vikrama era. For at the 
end of a Manuscript of the Mantramahodadhi together with a 
commentary composed by Mahidhara (which forms No. 26 of 
our Collection of 1868-60) there is a statement to the effect that 
the work was composed in 164.5 of the Vikrama era. This 
Mahidhara must be the same person as the author of the Tedadipa 
or commentary on the Saiiihitft of the white Yajurvedft. 

No. 383 is a commentary on Kesava’s Siksa by a man of 
the name of AlamOrimanci, and No. 371, on Kstyayana's 
Snftnasfltra, by one who calls himself Trimallatanaya or son of 
Trimalla. 


THB HAUTBAKARIKIS OF NBSIMHAYAJVAN 

Among works on the Sacrificial Ritual, there are some deserving 
of notice. No. 25 is a copy of the Hauti-akKrikas by 
Nrsimhayajvan, which appear to form part of a larger wcurk 
entitled Prayogaratna. The first four folios are missing. The 
Work explains the duties of the Hoty priest in the smaller 
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sacrifioial rites beginning with the Darm-Porpamosa and ending 
with the Catormasya. 

At the end of each section the author gives a short history 
of himself. But in our Manuscript the opening words only 
are given and the complete versos must have existed in the 
leaves which are lost. Gahgadhara ^astrl Datar of Poona, 
however possesses a copy of the work and the verses are 
there given in an entire form. The author therein tells 
US: —“There is a village of the name of Varurvillu in the 
Hosala country where nourished Ni’siiiiha whoso son Nfli-ayapa- 
hhaUa of the Atri x-ace went to K.asl, and he and Amm.'lyl gave 
birth to a son, the learned Goplnfitha. (iO]>inatlia*s younger 
brother Ni-simha comixosed the Prayogaratna.” The Hosala 
country must be Mysore. For, in an Inscription dated 1277 
Saka or 1355 A.D., published in the Journal of the Bombay 
Asiatic Society, BukkarSya, probably the same as that who 
founded the Vijayanagara dynasty, but who was only a 
Mahttmaudalesvara or minor prince at the time, is represented 
to be ruling at his capital Hosapatta^a in the Hoysaija country. 
And the Hoysala Yadavas ruled over the country of Mysore 
and the surrounding districts, and the country probably derived 
its name from theirs, or vice versa, they derived theirs from 
that of the country. 

PRAYaSoITTA KIBIKAS OF GOPILA 

No. 27 is a Manuscript of the PrayascittakarikSs baaed on the 
Sntra of Baudhayana by Gopala, and No. 397 of the Maratha 
Section contains his Karikas on the Soma sacrifice. Gahgadhara 
Sastri Datar tells me that Gopala is quoted by Sayapa in his 
commentary on the Dar^a^POrpamasa portion of the BandhAyana- 
satra. Gopala, therefore, must have lived before the fourteenth 
century. The PrayaMittapradlpa,*of which No. 429 is a copy, 
and which is regarded as a work of great authority though the 
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author’s name is unknown, mentions GopSla in the introductory 
verses as the expounder of the Pr&ya^ittas laid down by 
Baudhfiyana. The author of tiiie PrftyaSoittapradipa professes 
to follow Bhavasvftmin in the decision of the knotty points 
concerning his subject. 

TRIKlNDAMAKDAMA’B KAUIKlS 

• • • • 

An important work belonging to this sub-division is the 
ApastambadbvanitarthakarikSs by TrikSpdsmapdsns Bhftskara 
Mi^ra, the son of Kumarasvamin. The work consists of four 
imrts. The first is called Adhikarakftp^ia in which the requisite 
qualifications of one who has to keep the sacrificial fire and 
perform the several rites are discussed. The second is called 
PratinidhikftQ^a, wherein are considered what times for the 
performance of th% sacrific^l rites and what materials should 
be chosen, when the principal ones that are laid down in the 
scriptures, cannot be availed of. In the third part which is 
called Punaradhanaktlpdo* the circumstances and manner in 
which the old sacrificial fire becomes either polluted or destroyed, 
and in which it should be rasumed, are discussed. In the fourth 
IMurt, which is called Adhanakfip^a, the inauguration or first 
assumption of the sacrificial fire, the initial Isti after the 
inauguration, the treatment of the fire when the keeper goes on 
a travel, the Is(i consisting of the first offering of the grain of 
the season to the gods (Agrayapa), and such matters are 
considered. 

There is a Manuscript of the first three Kfip^win the 
(Tollection of 1871-72 (No. 22), and others are noticed by 
Burnell in his Catalogue of l^jor Manuscripts. But 
Manuscripts of the fourth or last Kop^a are extremely rare. 
No. 21 is a copy of this fourth or last Elptl*. OangSdhara iSsstri 
possesses a Manuscript of the whole work including the last 
also. 
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TBIKl^AMA^ANA QUOTED B7 BSMlDRI 

Quotationi from the second or Pratinidhik&u^A of Trihao'iilo* 
mau^oa occur in the Kslanirpaya of Hemftdri about the end of 
the ivork. Thus, verse 150 of the former according to Gahg&dhara 
Sftstri’s copy, is quoted on folio 3606 of the Manuscript of the 
Kalanirpaya, No. 237 in my Collection A. of 1881-82; verses 
159 and 160 on f. 3616 and verses 161 and 162 on f. 3626. In 
his introduction to these «iuotations Hemadri calls the author 
Trikapdiamap^ana. Hemadri, wo know, was a minister of 
Mahadeva, the king of Maharastra, of the Yadava dynasty, who 
reigned at Devagiri from 1260 to 1271 A.D., an'd for a short time, 
of his nephew and successor Ramacandra. Trikaptilamap^ana 
Bhaskaramisra, therefore, must have lived one or two hundred 
years at least before him, and may have lived still earlier. His 
work abounds with references to previous werks and writers on 
sacrificial subjects, whose views on different matters are 
succinctly stated. 

No. 21 which is a small Manuscript of 34 leaves containing 
matter equal to about 850 Anustubhs contains the following 
names:— 

AUTHORS AND WORKS QUOTED BY TRlKlNDAMAyDANA 
' (IDHINAKI^A) 

I—VEDIO IAKHAS or WORKS 

Ka(hah or Katha-(compounded)' 16 2 ,176 3 ,196 2 ,326 2,336 4. 

--a^ruti 15a 3. 

Kausttaki4rati 136 1, 2, 3. 

Bahvrefth 186 8, 196 5. 

Maitrftyapiyakflh 1^^ 4. 

Vajinah 46 1, 56 7. 346 1. 

-as Vajasaneyinah 136 6. 

Sadikhyayana 136 5,17a 7. 


1 The noBibir la Italka ibowi tba aombot of the Uae hen the botten of the 
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II-AUTHOBS OF SOXBAS 

AAipyaQiTSsi'Matsya lOd 2 . 

Ipastamba lb 2, 11a 8, 13a 2 ; 5p—pa^hallj 256 8, 

54v8layana 2a2,Sa‘S, 146 4, 176 4,20a 3, 20a.4, 27a 4 ; 5sv~ 
pathe 11a 4. 

Upavarpa 56 1; Upav—pathatab 11a 6. 

Katyayana 6a 8, 8a J, 86 i, 9a 7, 106 P, 1064, 216 4, 27a J, 
29a 2, 31a 2,336 2. 

Papinlya 17a 2. 

Baudhayana 8a 3, 106 2, 126 8, 146 2, 15a 5,176 2, 19a 1, 8, 
196 3, 216 i, 25a 5, 30f« 5, 326 2, 336 8, 34a 4 ; G}-hya 34a 5. 
Bharadvaja 16 2, 14a 4, 176 4,19a 7,196 3, 236 2, 25a 5, 26a 3, 
29a 3, 33a 1, 336 2. 

Laugak^i 6a 2,106 2, 176 4, 21a 2, 336 2, 

Satyaaa(.lha 16 2,' 12a 4. 

-as Hirapyakesin 31a 3. 

lU-AUTUOBS OF COMUENTABIFS ON SOXBAS 
AND OF PBAYOGAS 

^sideva 14a 4, 196 4, 22a 2, 236 1, 4, 33a 1. 

. Earka 6a 8,14a 1 ., 

Kefiava 166 6,18a 2, 286 1,2,4, 296 2,30a 1,30a 6,306 4, 326 1. 

-as Ke^vaSTamiP 336 2. 

———-as Ee^vasori 8a 1. 

Draviila 86 2, 96 3,19a 1, 

Dhorta 14a 4.17a 5,176 2,18a 2, 236 2,306 8, 32a 5. 

-as DhOrtasv&min 34a 2. 

EarAyapa 2a 2,12a 2, 246 8. 

Bhavanaga 2a 2 , 13a 4, 20a i. 

BhBvasvamin 7a 6,15a 7,236 3. 

Bharadvajiyabhasyakrt 26a 4. 

Vaitha 196 1. 

YidUratoakrt 14a 8,22a 2, 
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Vrddha 2.% 2, 236 3, 266 5, 34« 2. 

--as Vrddhacftrya, 186 6, 31o 5. 

Sahara 176 7. 

8aDikarfiakftt>^aByabhasyakara 26a 4, 

Siddh&niin 20a 3, 27a 3. 

IV-OTHKR AUTHOBS 

Garga 26a 5. 

.Taiinini 7a a. 

Saukha as author of a Dharmasastra 266 5. 

V—WORKS 

Atharvaijasntra 7a 3. 

Katfya Dharmasilstra 27a ~t. 

KatTyasntra 5a 7. 

Karkasya I’addhati 176 6. 

KarniapurSi^a 126 3. 

Chandogaparisi^tii 16a 1. 

Tarkeyagrantha 206 5. 

Dhartnadipa 28a 4. 

Bhavabha^jya 156 7. 

Bharadvajiyabha^ya 126 2,19a 4, 20a -5, 34a 1, 
Langaksinirmitasntra 9a 6. 

Vidhiratna 96 3. 

Vi^pusmyti 27a 5. 

Vrddhagrantha, 196 4. 

Sathkarsa Kapcja. 23a 1, 276 3. 

Sfttranibandha, by the author (asmatsatranibaudha^ca) 22a 8, 
SmytidTpa, 346 /. 

By the word Katha in the 6rat group of names it is probable 
that in some cases at least the Bntra of the Kathacarapa is meant; 
for in the first of the references to that name, ilpastamba, 
BhfiradTRja and Satyastbjlha are associated with Ea(ha. 
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NOTICES OP SOME OF THE AUTHORS 
REFERRED TO ABOVE 

(ITUPAVABfA 

The name Upavar^ as that of the author of a Sotra is new ; 
but there is no quration that TrikSp^amapijlana means to speak 
of him as such. For we are told “ Upavarsa and others have 
laid down that when one has performed the ceremony of the 
inauguration of the sacred fire, he should feed a hundred 
(Brahmans); but this is not prescribed in other Sutras. '* 
Similarly, in discussing the relations l>etwecn the Gotras, the 
lists of which are different in the different Bntras, Trikilp^la- 
map(.lana says “ the Usijas, Vamadevas, and Dirghatamasas are 
Gautamas, i.e.. branches of the Gautama race according to the 
reading of Upavari^ia and others, and consequently they should 
not intermarry but may have connection with the BharadvRjas. ” 
But Upavar^?a as the author of a Vftti or commentary on the 
MlmUmsa and Vod.'inta Bntras is spoken of in terms of reverence 
by Sniiikaracarya in his Bhasya on the Vedanta Sotras, 
(III. .‘1. an). And the name occurs in the story of Katyayana 
narntted in Bomadeva’s KathASaritsagnra and K^emendra’s 
Bi'hatkatha, along with others which are historical. Upavar^ 
was the father of Uiwkofei, the wife of Katyayana, and the 
brother of Varga, the teacher of the latter. Like Katyayana, 
Vya«Ji, and Papini, who figure in the story, Upavarga too must 
have been a historical person' and the author of the Sotra 
mentioned by Trit^^amap^ana, or of the Vrttis, or of both, 
must be the person intended to be spoken of. 

(9 and 8) LaUOIKSI AND BHIRADYXJA 

, The BotrM of Laugakgi and Bharadvaja are often referred to 
in o&er works and are well known; and one of our author’s 
fol^noee is in express words to the “ Sotra composed 
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Langftkei. ” CopiM of Bhftradvftjs. are also to be met 'with 
though rarely. 

(4) MATSTA 

The name Mataya, supposing Arapyanivasin to be an epithet 
signifying Muni or a sage living in a forest, is unknown. It 
occurs in a compound of 'which those of BandhSyana, LaugSksi, 
and Kfttyayana are the other members; and therefore was 
probably borne by the author of a Sotra. As to Pftpinlya the 
words of our author are : “ So much is stated in the Atluirvapa 
Sotra by PftpinTya, ”. wherefore, if there is no error here, that 
too must be the name of the author of a Sotra. 

(5) KABKA 

Of the names in the third group, Karka is of course the com* 
mentator on Kotyayana’s Sotra and our author indicates that, 
when in one of the two places in which he refers to him ho 
says, “ Eatyayana calls that (sacrificial vessel) Vajra which is 
like a sword without mentioning any particulars, and Karka 
explains it so." In the other place also there is a similar 
statement. Karka is also mentioned in the ^raddhanirpaya of 
Hemadri and his views on certain points are discussed and 
refuted. 

(6) KEgAVASyAHm 

Keibva or Ke^vasvamin must, I think, be the author of the 
Prayogasara, an incomplete copy, of which was purchased by 
me for Oovemment in 1879 and which is noticed in my Report 
for that year. A copy of it is mentioned in Dr. Bomell’s 
Catalogue of the Tanjore Manuscripts. 

(7) DHORTASVIHIN 

Dhorta or DhOrtasvamin is the author of a Bhisya on the 
Sateaof 2pe0tamba, but copies of the whole work are not 

}4 ( B.O.BbaiidKfcar’iWoriEayal .113 
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available. Besides the Manuscript of the commentary on a 
portion of the 25th Prafina noticed above, I have recently 
procured a copy of thatlB^the first seventeen Prasnas. 

(R) NARAVANA 

Narflyapa is the author of the Vrtti on the SrautasQtra of 
AfivalRyana. For, in the fii*8t of the three places in which his 
name occurs, Trikftpf'lamatjglana says : “ AsvalSyana lays down 
that the inauguration or assumption of the sacred fire may* be 
made in any season of the year. NArAyana has stated that this 
precept applies only to such-persons as are .in difficult circum¬ 
stances and cannot wait till the advent of the season prescribed 
in the previous Sotras. ” This is exactly what we find stated in 
NarSyapa’s comment on Asv. fir., II. 1. 14. (p. 80 Bibl. Ind. Ed.). 

In the second instance in which NarAyapa's name occurs, 
TrikAp^amap^lana, in explaining the duties of the keeper of the 
sacred fire when travelling, gives NArAyat^a’s definition of 
travelling which is " going from the village (GrAma), in which 
one’s fires are, to another village (GrAmAntara) ”, and observes 
that the word ” village ” occurring in this definition is not to be 
taken in its literal sense. Whether he goes to another village, 
or a town, or a hamlet, or anywhere else, after having crossed 
the boundary [of the place where his fires are], it is travelling. 
Now this definition of travelling with the word GrAma or village 
used twice occurs in NArAyapa’s Vrtti under A^valAyana II. 5. 1. 
(p. 109 Bibl. Ind. Ed.) 

(9) BHAVAN10A 

In connection with NArAya^a’s explanation of the Sutra in the 
first of these two instances, our author says that BhnvanAga takes 
the Sutra in its literal sense, i.e., does not limit its,scope as 
NSrAyapa has done, thus indicating that BhavanAga was either 
the author of a BhAsya on the Sutra of livalAyana or of a 
Prayoga or sacrificial manual based on it. 
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(10) BHAVASVAMIN 

Bbavasvamin is the author of a commentary on the Satra of 
Baudhayana, a fragment of which in mo pr^nt Collection is 
noticed above. The author of a Bhasya on the Sotra of 
Bharadvaja and the Bha^ya itself are, it will be seen, mentioned 
by Trikap(jiamap(ilana, but he does not give the author’s proper 
name. 

(11) DRAVIDA 

What author is meant by Dravi(.la I cannot say with certainty ; 
but he may be the author of the Sm|*tipradipa mentioned by 
Sridhara in the Smrtyarthasara ; and perhaps the Smrtidipa 
mentioned by Trikapdamapd&na may be the Smrtipradlpa. 

(12) liABARA 

Sahara must be the author of the Bhasya on the Mimaiiisa 
Satra of Jaimini. 


NOTICES OF SOME OF THE WORKS 
REFERRED TO ABOVE 

(1) SAMKABSAEAKDA 

A Satra from the Saiukarsakapd^ is quoted by Sarhkarftcarya 
in his Bhasya or dissertation on the Vedanta Satra III. 3. 43 ; 
and Qovindftnanda, one of the commentators, explains it as 
“ Daivatyakapda-” Anandajfiana also says it is the “Devata- 
kapcja ” and it is called Samkarsakapda* because in it whatever 
has remained to be spoken of relating to the Karmakapda is 
stated succinctly. With reference to it Samkaracarya calls that 
Kapda first or previous Eapda which contains two SQtras which 
he quotes under III. 3. 44, and 50, and which are found in 
Jaimini’s Mimamsa. Saihkarsakapda is, therefore, the second 
part or appendix of the Mimamsa Satra; and tihere is a copy of 
it, Qangadhara Ssatri tells me, in Poona, and another at Alibag. 
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Our author speaks of a commentator on it. Siddhantin must be 
the same as the author of the BhSsya on ^svalftyana’s Satra 
mentioned before. 

(3) VIDHIBATNA 

Yidhiratna is quoted as I learn from Gahgadhara Sftstri in the 
Prayogapftrijata. Of Varaha and Vrddha or Vyddhacarya 
nothing is known. Perhaps the latter is an epithet, but whose 
epithet it was, cannot be said. The Vrddhagrantha referred to 
by Trikap(lamai;;tdai^e in one case was probably the work of 
Vrddhacarya. 

OATES OF SOME OF THE AUTHORS MENTIONED ABOVE 

All these authors thus appear to have flourished, and these 
works to have been written, previous to at least the twelfth 
century. One of them—Ke^vasvamin—speaks in the introduction 
to his Baudhayauaprayogas.ira, of NarByapa and other previous 
authors of Prayogas, and professes to follow the views of 
Bhavasvamin. Whether the Narayapa meant is the author of' 
the Vrtti on the SQtra of Asvalayana, or another person, is 
doubtful: but there can be no question that the Bhavasvamin he 
speaks of must be the author of the Bhasya on the Baudha 3 raDa 
Sntra, since Kerava’s Prayoga is based on that SQtra. Narayapa, 
the author of the Vrtti, mentions Dovasvamin the writer of a 
comprehensive Bhasya on AivalayanasQtra, which he seems to 
have fdltowed.—By the way, it seems strange that Trikap^a- 
mapdena should not mention him in the work before me ; but 
the explanation probably is that Narayapa’s work being a sort 
of abridgement of Devasvamin’s, he considered the view of the 
latter to be represented when he quoted from NarByapa’s work.— 
Now, if Ke&ivaS'vamin, because he is quoted by Trikapda- 
m^dBRa, must have flourished before the twelfth century, 
Bhavasvamin must have flourii^ed before the tenth century, 
'aiaoe he is spoken of as an established authority by him, and 
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to acquire that position, he must at least have been two hundred 
years old at the time. The same may be said with reference to 
DevasrSmin. 

THE TITLE SViMIN INDICATIVE OF THE AUTHOR’S DATE 

It is a remarkable circumstance that the names of most of the 
famous writers on the sacrificial rites should have the title 
Svamin attached to them. No writer later than the thirteenth 
century seems to have it. We have Bhatli^, Acaryas, Yajvans, 
Diksitas, and Tajilikas during the last six centuries, but no 
Svamin. The title appears to have been in use at a certain 
period and been given to Mimaihsakas or men conversant with 
the sacrificial lore. At the head of these stands ^barasvamin, 
the author of the Bha.i?ya on Jaiinini’s Mimaiiisa Hotra. Then 
we have Agnisvarain the commentator on lAtyayana’s 
^rautasQtra, BhavaavAmin, Devasvamin, Dhortasvamin, Kapardi- 
svamin, Ke^vasvamin and others. KumArila is both a SvAmin 
and a Bhatta. Karka is mostly UpAdhyaya and rarely Svamin. 

THE TITLE OCCURS IN INSCRimONS OF THE 
SEVENTH CENTURY 

Certain Inscriptions of the early Calukyas of the Deccan, to 
one of which Professor Weber has already called attention, 
and one Yalabhl Inscription, carry the period during which 
the title Svamin was used, up to the seventh century. 
In an undated copperplate Inscription of Vikramaditya I, 
who ceased to reign in 680 a.d., the names of some of the 
donees are Nandisvamin, LohasvAmin, and Bhallasvamin'; in 
another dated 700 a.d., the grantee is Dasasvamin boh of 
JannasvAmin, and grandson of RevasvAmi-Diksita ; and we have 
Devasvamin, Earkasvamin, Yajfiasvamin, Kudrasvamin and 
others in a third dated 705 a.d.'; while the Valabhl Inscription 

1 lad. Ant., VoL vl, 77 . 

a Ind. Ant, V<d. vil. pp. 128, 186. 
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which is dated 326 of the Yalabhi-Gupta era or 645 a.d., has 
Mahkasv&min.' Two of these names, it will be seen, are the 
same as those borne by two of onr anthors. But the period 
extends still higher into antiquity. 

fiABABASViMIN’S APPBOXIMATB DATE 

Sabarasv&min is expressly mqptioned by Samkartlcarya, whose 
usually accepted date is the end of the eighth century, as the author 
of the MimSmsabhii^ya (III. 3.53), and the work of Kumftrila who 
has been placed about a hundred years before, but who certainly 
lived after Kalidasa (a verse from whose Sakuntala—Sataih hi 
sathdeha Ac.—he quotes in the Tantravartika) is based on the 
Bha^ya. Sahara therefore must have flourished before the 
seventh century at -least, but how long before we have not the 
means of determining. He may have lived two or three 
centuries earlier; and some of the authors of the Bhasyas, 
Agnisvamin, Devasvamin, and Bhavasvamin probably flourished 
about the same period. 

CLASSES OF SACRIFICIAL RITES 

All the varied sacrificial rites of the Brahmans may be distin¬ 
guished into four kinds: 

1st, Sayaihprataragnihotra—or the morning and evening 
offerings of milk and ghee to Sarya and Agni respectively, 
which are thrown into the sacred fires kept in the house ; 

2nd, IsU or a complete sacrificial performance consisting 
of offerings of ghee, Pnroda^ or cake of flour, and Cam 
or boiled rice to certain deities, some of which are the 
Pradhana or chief deities of the sacrifice, and the 
others minor or subordinate ; 

3rd, Pasu or animal sacrifice ; 


1 Xnd, Aat, 7<S. I, p. 16. 
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and 4th, Soma or the sacrificial performance in which Soma 
jnice is extracted and offered to the gods. 

The animal sacrifice properly belongs to the second species; 
bat it is convenient to distinguish it from the ordinary Is(is. 
There are independent Istis and animal sacrifices, but these 
often form Angas or parts of larger sacrifices, such as the 
Caturmfisya and Soma. The Iptis performed on the new and 
full moon days are considered the typo of others and hence 
they are first explained in all KalpasQtras, and their Mantras 
fii-st gi%'en in the Yajurveda. 

But the very first rite to l)e performed is, of course, the 
inauguration of the sacrificial fires. No. 38G is an incomplete 
copy of what appears to be a full comAentary on Katyfiyana’s 
Sotras on this ceremony. Nos. 446 and 447 are Manuscripts of 
the ritual of the daily morning and evening offerings according 
to the Vajasaneyins. 

THE DIFFERENT ISTIS DESCRIBED 

• • 

THE INTRODUCTORY 18TI 
• • 

Immediately before the first full-moon Isti after inauguration, 
another called the AnvarambhapTya or introductory Ipti has to be 
performed. No. 20 is a copy of the Prayoga or ritual of this 
according to Baudhayana, and No. 338 of that according to the 
Vajasaneyins. Then follow the Darsa-Porpamasa or New and 
Full Moon letis. 

THE NEW AND FULL MOON I8T1S 

• • 

In No. 26 the duties of the Brahman priest on the occasion of 
these sacrifices are mentioned in accordance with the injunctions 
of livalftyana ; and in Nos. 408-l(t those of the Hotr. Nos. 403 
and 404 are copies of manuals for the use of the Adhvaryu, the 
Agnidhra, and the YajamAna or the sacrificer in these Istis* 
com|dled in accordance with the Satra of BandhETans. 
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« 

• 

Generally when the Yajamflna or Bacrificer isa ^gredin or Btndent 
of the ^gveda, his Adhvaryu and Agnidhra as well as he himself 
follow Baudhayana in the performance of their dnties, the Hotp 
and the Brahman performing theirs in accordance with the rules 
laid down by Asvalayana. Nos. 403 and 404 are therefore 
manuals compiled for the purpose of a 9gvedin Yajamana. 

ATHARVAVEDA MANUSCRIPTS OF THESE BITES 

No. 405 is a copy of a manual of the New and Full Moon rites 
for the use of a ssicrificer who is an Atharvavedin or student of 
the Atharvaveda; and in No. 407 the duties of the Brahman 
priest of such a sacrificer are explained in accordance with the 
Kausikasntra of that V(^a. 

THE AORAYANA ISTI 

* • * 

Then the keeper of the sacred fire (Agnihotrin) has to perform 
three I^lis called Agrayapa in three seasons, viz., the rains 
(Varsah). autumn (^5arad), and Vasanta (spring), or one as a 
substitute for them all in the autumn. He has on those occasions 
to offer to the gods the new grain qf the season, ^yftmaka, Vrihi 
(rice) and Yava (barley). No. 391 is a manual giving the details 
of this rite according to the rules laid down by BaudhEyana. 

THE NIRODHAPaSu 

The Agnihotrin has also to perform a Pa4n or animal sacrifice 
once in six months or once every year. This Pa4u is called 
NirQdhapasu. There are other kinds of Pains some of which ara, 
like the NirOdhapaiu, independent Istis to be performed under 
certain circumstances, and others form parts of larger sacrifices 
such as the Soma. But the NirQ^hapasu is obligatory on the 
keeper of the sacred fire. 

No. 424 is a copy of a work describing the manner prevalent 
among the Yajasaneyins of performing this sacrifice; and 
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Ko. 416 gives the duties of the MaitrftvarUQS priest in that 
Hscrifice in accordance with Asvalftj'ana’s roles. 

The PaSu or animal sacrifice consists of three parts, (1) the 
Yaiiftyaga or the offering of the peritoneum, (2) thoPorodA^ySga 
or the offering of the cake, and 00 the AiigaySga or offering of 
certain other parts of the animal. 

CITUBMASYANI. FOUR RITES 
INTERVAL BETWEEN THE PERFORMANCE OF THESE RITES 

Another set of sacrificial rites that must bo gone through is 
that called Caturmasyani. These are four different performances 
styled Parvans. The first is called Vaisvadeva, tho second 
Varupapraghasa, the third ^akamedha, and the fourth ^unasirlya 
or SunJlslrya. The second is to be gone through on tho fifth Full 
M<»on day after the first, that is, at the end of the fourth month ; 
the third at the end of an equal interval after the second ; and 
the fourth after the third. Thus these rites were originally called 
Caturmasyani because they were performed after an interval of 
four months in each case ; and they were spread over a whole 
year. 

A PasR or animal sacrifice to Indragni forms part of the 
whole ceremony and it is to be performed at tho end of the 
second month after Varupapraghasa. These are tho intervals 
between the different rites' making up the Caturmasyani laid 
down by Asvalayana, Apastamba, Hirapyake^in, and Katyayana; 
. but Baudhayana allows of all the parts being performed within 
twelve days, or even within so many as the rites actually occupy, 
i.e., five days. In the first case, the Vaisvadevaparvan should be 
gone through on the first day, the VaruYapraghasa on the fourth, 
the ^kamedha which occupies two days on the ninth' and tenth* 
and the Snnasirlya on the twelfth. 

BharadvaJa also, in a passage quoted by Rndradatta, limits 
the period to twelve, though he differs from Baudhayana as 

16 CB.a.B]Miidaik«’iWaric%roLIL] 
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to the partionlar day when each of the parte should be performed. 
In the second case, the first Parvan or part should be performed 
on the first day, the second on the second, the third on the 
third and the fourth, and the last on the fifth. This five days’ 
performance is laid down in the Sutra of the Kathas also. 

There can be little doubt that the spreading of the Caturmils- 
yflni over the whole year by performing each of the four parts 
every four months was the ancient practice. The name itself 
shows this, and the twelve days’ performance, which must have 
come in later, also indicates the same thing. For the twelve days 
are taken to represent the twelve months, and this is actually 
stated in the passage from Bharadvaja referred to above. The 
five days’ performance must be still later. 

COMPARATIVELY LATER DATE OP BAUDHiYANA 

The BaudhayanasUtra, therefore, in which the period for the 
performance of the Caturmasyani is thus shortened, must be later, 
as is also shown by its mentioning many other such later 
developments and ceremonies not laid down in the other Sutras. 
The same may be said of Bharadvaja’s Sutra also. 

MANUSCRIPTS OP WORKS ON THE ClTURMiSYANI 

No. 398 is a manual of Caturmasyani as laid down by 
KatyBirana. No. 399 describes the same rites in accordance with 
the rules of Hirapyakesin, and No. 400 gives the duties of the 
Hotr priest in these sacrifices. In No. 22 of the Qujarath 
Collection, all the rites from the inauguration of the sacred fire 
to the Caturmasya are described according to the Sutra of 
Baudhayana. 

ALL THE 01TDRM18YAN1 PERFORMED ON TBE SAME DAY 

In No. 394 a mode of performing the Caturmasyani in a single 
day is given. It consists in grouping the deities of the four 
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Parvans together and offering oblations to them Ono after another. 
The Pitryesti and the Tryambaka which form parts of the 
i^kamedha are alone separately performed. The one whole year 
therefore laid down by the older writers for the Cftturmftsyftni 
is thus reduced to a single day. The manual is intended for a 
Viljasaneyiil sacrificcr, but a Sutra from a work not belonging to 
that school, is quotetl as an authority for this particular mode of 
shortening the ceremony. 

NITYA NAIMITTIKA AND KAMYA RITflS 

The Sacrificial rites are divided into Nitya, Naimittika, and 
KSmya. Nitya are those which should bo regularly performed 
and the omission of which constitutes a sin ; Naimittika are 
those which are to be performed on the occurrence of a certain 
event but are as obligatory as the others ; and a Kftmya rite is 
gone through only when the keeper of the sacred fire, entertains 
a certain desire, the fulfilment of which, that particular rite 
possesses the virtue of bringing about. 

The rites I have hitherto noticed are Nitya; the Isti to bo 
performed when a son is born is a Naimittika rite, and No. 23 
contains the ritual of this according to Bandhftyana. 

KAUYA BITER 

THE PAVITBE8TI 

• * 

A rite called Pavitresti is performed for destroying sins. The 
Pradhftna or peculiar deities which are invoked and to which 
offerings are made are:—1. Agnili Pavaminai), 2. Sarasvatl 
Priya, 3. Agnili Pftvakai^, 4. Savita Satyaprasavali, 5. AgniU 
Sucih, 6. Vgynb Niyutvgn, 7. Agniti Vratapatib, 8. Visgnb 
Sipivistah, 9. Agnib VaiAvanarab. 10. Dadhikrava. 

No. 423 is a copy'of the Prayoga or ritual of this rite according to 
Bandhayana. No. 422 is the same ritual intended for the followers 
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of the Yfijaeaneya Veda $ bnt the author states that this rite is not 
laid down in the Sotra belonging to his Yeda, and therefore 
follows Bandhayana and others in the preparatioh of his manoaL 

The Pavitresti is a Eftmya Istit bnt since every body wishes to- 
be free from sins and commits them again and again, this rite 
is generally, though not always, performed every yew. 

THE MftOlREOTI 

A more effective rite for the cleansing away of sins is the 
Mrgareeti. The duties of the Hotr-priest in this are given 
according to Bandhayana in Nos. 28 and 434, and of the 
Adhvaryu in No. 433. 

No. 396 which is a copy of a manual for the use of 
the followers of SatySsadha Hirapyakesin contains at the 
end the ritual of this Isti. The author therein states-that 
the Mrgarestji is not taught by Satyasadha but by Baudhayana : 
still since according to the Mimamsakas all Sfltras must be 
considered as laying down but one harmoflious system of rites, 
the rites laid down by the author of one Sotra might be adopted 
by the followers of another. He therefore proceeds to explain 
the ritual for the followers of Hirapyakesin. 

The deities of the Mrgaresti are;—1. Agnib Amhomnk, 
2. Indrah Amhomuk, 3. Mitravarupau Agomucau, 4. Yaynsa- 
vitarau Agomucau, 5. Alvinau Agomucau, 6. Marutah 
Enomncab, 7. Yi6ve Devah Enomucab, 8. Annmati, 9. Agnib 
Yai4vanarab( 10. Dyavaprthivyau Aihhomucau. 

THE yUTBAKXHTESn 
• • 

No. 425 is a copy of the ritual of an Isti to be performed by 
one who desires to have a son born to him. It is intended for 
the Yajaaaneyins, and the Pradhana or the principal deities 
are :~1. Agiub Pntravan,. and 2. Indrab Putn, Aivalayana 
laygdown this Isti< but tiie deity according to him ig only 
one via.f Agnib Putn. 
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DiFFBBrorr kZmta 

MANY KlllTA ISJ'IS LAID DOWN BT HIBA^AKEIiN 

AND BAUDHAYANA 
• 

Saoh Eftmya Iftis are innumerable. Aivalftyana mentions 
only a few, but other authors principally Hirapyakeiin and 
BaudhAyana, prescribe a great many. No. 395 gives 134 such 
Iftis according to Hirapyakesin. All these IsUs are, as above 
remarked, performed in the manner in which the New or 
Full Moon Isti is performed, the Pradh&na or principal deities, 
and the AnuvakyS and Yftjya (which are verses to be repeated 
in praise of them and in throwing oblations into the fire in their 
names) as well as the materials used for the oblations, being 
only - peculiar in each case. In No. 395, therefore, these 
peculiarities only are given. 


PAVITRESn 

• •• 

ITS ANUriETXfl AND YiJYlS 

« 

The Pratikas or opening words of the AnnvftkySs and TftjySs 
used in the case of the several deities in the Pavitre^ti mid the 
Potrakftmyes^i are as follows;— 

For No. 1. Anuv.—Agna Ayamsi, l.tv. X. 66. 19, from a 
triplet to Agni i Taitt. S. I. 3. 14. 8. YAjyA— 
Agne pavasva svapA, X. 66. 21, from a triplet 
to Agni; Taitt. S. I. 3.14. 8. 

„ No. 2. Anuv.—Uta nah priyah, ^v. VI. 61.10, from a 
hymn to Saiasvatl; Taitt. Br. II. 4. 6. 1. YijyA-- 
ImAjuhvAnA yusmad, ^v. VII. 95. 5, from a 
hymn to Sarasvati; Taitt Br. II. 4. 6.1. 

M No. 3. Anuv.—Agne pAvaka rocisft. V. 26.1, from 
a hymn to Agni; Taitt S. 1.3. 14. 8. Yfljyi— 
Sa nah pAvaka didivo, 9^. I. 12.10, from a 
hymn to Agni; Taitt S. L 3.14.8. 
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For No. 4. Aquv.— 5. vilvadevaih satpatim, ^v. V. 82. 7 
from a hymn to Savitr: Taitt. S. III. 4. 11. 2. 
YajyA—A satyena rajaaft, not in llv.; Taitt. 
S. III. 4.11. 2. 

„ No, 5. Anuv.—Agnih sucivratatamab, llv. VIII. 44. 21, 
from a hymn to Agni; Taitt. S. I. 8. 14. 8. 
Yftjyft—Ud Ague siicayafl, l^v. VIII. 44. 17, from 
a hymn to Agni; Taitt. S. I. 3.14. 8. 

„ No. 6. Anuv.—Vayur agrega, not in Itv.; Taitt. Br. II. 

4. 7. 6. Yajya—Vayo 6iikro, ^Iv. IV. 47. 1. 
from a hymn to Vayu and IndravayO ; Taitt. 
Br. II. 4. 7. 6. 

„ No. 7. Anuv.—Ti^uu Agne Vratapa, lilv. VIII. 11. 1, 
from a hymn to Agni; Taitt. 8. 1.1. 14. Yajya— 
Yad VO vayam, ]^v. X. 2. 4, from a hymn to Agni; 
Taitt. 8. I. 1.14. 

„ No. 8. Anuv.—Pra tat to adya, 9v. VII. 100.5, from a 
hymn to Vigpu ; Taitt. 8. II. 2. 12. 5. Yajya— 
Kim it te Vi^po, Itv. VII. 100. 6, from a hymn 
to Viapn; Taitt. 8. II. 2.12. 5. 

„ No. 9. Anuv.—^Vai^vanaro na utya, not in ^v.; Taitt 
8.1.;5. 11.1, and IV. 4. 12. 5. Yajya—Ppsto 
divi pipto, I. 92. 2, from a hymn to Agni 
Vai^vanara: Taitt. 8.1. 5.11.1, and IV. 4.12. 5. 

„ No. 10. Anuv.—Dadhikravpo akari^am, 9^. IV. 39. 6, 
from a hsrmn to Dadhikravan; Taitt S. I. 5.11.4. 
Yajya—A DadhikrBh, ^v. IV. .38. 10, from a 
hymn to Dyavaprthivyau and Dadhikravan; 
Tidtt S. I. 5.11. 4. 
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PUTRAKlMTESn 
• • 

For No. 1. Annv.—Yas tva hrdft, 9^. V. 4. 10,' 
from a hymn to Agni. YftjyR—Yasmai 
tvam sukrte, ^v. V. 4. 11. 

„ No. 2. Anuv.—Tve suputra, llv. Vlll. 92.14» 
from a hymn to Indra. Yajya—Uktha 
iikthe, I^v. VII. 20. 2, from a hymn to 
Indra. 

It will be seen from this that a verse which in the ^voda 
Saihhita forms a part of a hymn is given in a detached form in 
the Yajnrveda Saihhita or Bi-ahmapa. Two verses, one of which - 
is an Annvakya and the other the Yajya corresponding to it, are 
given together in the Yajnrveda texts, but occnr in separate 
hymns in the ^sveda Saihhita, and are connected by context 
with the other verses in those hymns. Three of the above 
verses do not occnr in this last Samhita at all, while they 
are given in the Yajnrveda boohs. Similarly the Annvakyas 
and Yajyas of the Mrgaresti. which of conrse are 9ks, do 
not occnr in the l^gveda Samhita bnt are given in the Saihhita 
of the Yajnrveda (Taitt. S. IV. 7. 15). 

YAJUBVBDA, UEBELT A 8ACBIFICUL BOOK 

From this it follows—what indeed is well known—that the 
Collection of the hymns comprised in the ^gveda was made^ 
>vith a literary object, while the Yajnrveda is in its natnre a 
compilation for sacriddal pnrposes, not only of fhe prose 
formulas called Yajamsi bnt of the ftks' repeated in the 
performance of the rites, whether they occnr in the ^ffveda or 
not. And this difference in the original idea is pointed to by 
the practice of modem Vaidikas or reciters of the Vedas, of 
whom, those who are moat necessarily be able to recite 

the Uteirary VedAhgas, via., the Nigha^t^, the Nimkta, ‘the 


All these 
occnr in 
Taitt. 8. 

■ I. 4. 46. 
1 and the 
Isti in 
2 
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Ohandas, and Pacini’s A^tadhayi, while tiie reciters of the other 
Vedas have nothing to do with them. 

And the statement, that in a sacrifice the duties of the Hotr 
priest are performed by means of the ]^k and those of the 
Adhvaryu by means of the Yajns, is true only in the sense 
that what the former has to repeat are verses, and the latter 
prose formulas; but it is not true in the sense that the Hotr 
priest should be a l^gvedin or student of the ^gveda, or that the 
duties of the office should be performed in accordance with the 
Sutras attached to that Veda. And as a matter of fact, a 
Yajurvedin sacriflcer uses at the present day the Hautra or 
Hotr ritual as prepared from his own Veda and Sutra, and 
employs a Yajurvedin Brahman as his Hotr in all rites up to the 
CftturmUsyas, and in the Kamya sacrifices mentioned above. 

ROVIDA ONLY RESTOEED TO FOR THE 
HIOBER SOMA SAORIFICES 

In a Soma sacrifice, however, the Hautra of which is not 
contained in his Veda, he has to employ a l^gvedin or get the 
ritual of the Hotr priest performed in accordance with a Sutra 
belonging to the l^gveda. 

DKVELOFMENT OF THB SAORIFKRAL RTIDAL 

It also appears clear that those rites, in which the YajySs and 
Annvakvas are taken from different hymns of the l^gveda, must 
fhave been developed long after the period in which the hymns 
were composed. A great many of the smaller sacrifices are of 
this nature, and the principle followed in framing their ritual, 
was to adapt for use such ^ks as were appropriate, that is, 
yielded a sense having some bearing, howsoever remote, on the 
nature and object of the sacrifice performed. This principle is 
laid down clearly in the Aitareya Br&hmapa,* a which shows 


V I AikBaas. 
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that the oonsoions mannfaotnre of rituals had been in full force 
even when that work was written. That prooeai of manufacture 
has ever continued and the same principle has been followed in 
preparing the rituals not only of the Srauta sacrifices, but of all 
the rites performed on the Grh}^ or domestic fire and Laukika 
or ordinary fire. 

But in later times—when the total number of rites increased, 
and occasions for new* ceremonies, hardly within the range of 
the ideas prevailing in Vcdic times, presented themselves, and 
still it was sought to sanctify them and raise their importance, 
by connecting them with Vedic texts—it was deemed enough 
if the appropriateness of the l;tk to the particular rite was 
merely verbal. Thus in invoking the planet ^ukra or Venus 
in the ceremony called Grahamakha, the l]lk used is Sukrath 
te anyad yajatam te anyat' (Bv. VI. 58. 1) which is really 
addressed to PQean and has nothing to do with the planet, and 
the sole reason is that it contains the word Sukra which is the 
name of the Planet. Similarly in invoking Eetn or the Moon’s 
Node, the ^k used is Ketnm krpvannaketave (Bv. I. 6. 3), 
simply because it begins with the word Ketu. 

DI7FEB3SNCB BBTWBBN THE BBLIGION OF THE HTMNS 
AND LATER SACRIFICIAL BELKHON 

The epithets such as Amhomuc, Agomuc, and Enomuc, i. e., 
“ deliverer from pollution, transgression, and sin, ” and Putravat 
and Putrin, i. e., ** having sons ”, given to the old Vedic deities 
to adapt them for the particular rites, would also show that these 
rites were developed in later times. That sacrificial rites in some 
shape were in use at the time when the Vedic hymns were 
composed cannot be questioned ; but the worship of the several 
gods was more spiritual, real heart>felt prayers and praises were 

1 Hteay»nSlib«f<a%Fwyog«wtii»; fliahsmsMia, 
is (B.O.BIiSBdatfcst'sWwHVoLlL^ 
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offered to them and their blessings invoked ; and. the offerings 
of Soma and other things were prompted by pious motives. 
But some time before the BrAhmaijias (including the Brahmanic 
portions of the books of the Black Yajurveda) were composed, 
the old Vedic religion had degenerated into the coldest 
formalism : the idea that the mechanical repetition of certain 
forinulH) and verses, and manual operations iiad a religious efficacy, 
took firm hold of the Brahmanic mind, and mysticism usurjied 
the place of spiritual worship. 

All the rites were reduced to a system, nothing connected 
with them was so unimportant that it was not necessary 
to regulate it by specific rules, the number of rites vastly 
increased, and the sacrificial ritual became so complicated 
and so extensive, that no one who does not devote a 
number of years to its exclusive study, can now master it. It 
was impossible that this stupendous system should not have been 
attacked ; and it has had very powerful and uncompromising 
enemies from the remotest time, in the shape of the l^ramapas of 
old and their successors the reformers of later ages, and also in 
the ranks of the Brahmans themselves ; and it has had a varied 
fortune, but has not l)een completely destroyed yet. 

THE NAKSATRA SATTRA 

• 

No. 412 contains the ritual of the Naksatra Sattra. It is called 
a Sattra because it is a series of 37 I^tis. The first fourteen have 
the fourteen Devanaksatras or lunar mansions associated with 
the gods, beginning with K|‘ttika and ending with Vi^khft for 
their Pradh.lna or principal deities. Then follows an Isti in honour 
of the POrpamSsi or the Full Moon day. The next fourteen are 
held for the propitiation of the fourteen Yamanaksatras beginning 
with Anur&dhft and ending with BharapT and including Abhijit. 
The Pradhftna deities of the last eight are :—1. Amavasya or New 
Moon day,* 2. Candramas or moon, 3. Ahoretra or day and night. 
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4. U^aa or dawn, 5. Nak^atra or lunar mansion generally, 6. 
SOrya or sun,,?. Aditi, and 8. Vi^ijiu. With each of these deities 
Agni and Aniin^ti are associated, Agni preceding the Naksatra 
deity and Anumati following. The AnuvAkyfts and YftjySsof the 
37 princiiial deities are given in the ilrst three Anuvftkas of the 
first Prapathaka of the third Kapc.ia of the Taittiriya Brfthma^a. 
Agni and Anumati have the same Anuvftkya and YAjyft through* 
out the 37 Istis and these also are given in the same place in 
the BrAhmapa. 

The Nak^tra Istis are prescribed by Baudhftyana as a 
Pr&ya^itta or penance for any omission or fault in the 
performance of the usual sacrificial rites or for a life of sin ; 
ljut they are also to be performed by one who desires a long 
life, and by their means the sacrilicer avoids death before the 
natural term of his life and attains the likeness of the heavenly 
bodies. 


KRTTIKA, THE FIRST LUNAR MANSION 

It will be seen that the first lunar mansion here mentioned is 
Krttika, and in several other plac^ also in the Taittiriya Saihhitft 
and BrAhmapa. the list of the Naksatras begins with that 
constellation. 

HISTORICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE FACT NOT 
TO BE NEGLECTED 

I do not agree with those who attach no significance 
to this fact, and believe that at the time when the system of 
these lunar mansions came into use, the vernal equinox occurred 
in the beginning of Kfttika. This must have been the case in 
1428 B. C. ; and the position of the solstices given in the VedAnga 
•lyotisa leads to 1186 B. C. These dates have been declared to 
be worthless for historical purposes, on the grounds that the 
Uindosare in their nature rude or careless observers, and cannot 
supposed to have the means of accurate observation at that 
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early period. But they are simply a priori grounds which no 
man .with a scientific spirit will assume to enable himself to 
explain away facts which his predispositions will not allow him 
to admit. And the grounds are altogether insufficient, and the 
first is certainly untrue and unjust and will appear to be so to 
one who does not forget how careful the philological observations 
of the Hindus have been and how solicitous they have been 
about their Vedas and their sacrificial worship, for which 
essentially the astronomical observations were necessary. 

THE PERIOD INDICATED BY THE PACT IS THAT OP THE 
DEVELOPMENT OP THE SACBIPICIAL RELIGION 

The two observations therefore might, I think, be considered 
correct within about a degree. A degree is etjuivalent to 72 
years, so that somewhere about 1350 and 1110 B. C., these 
observations must have been made. The Taittiriya Samhits 
and Brahmapa which mention the Naksatras with Krttika at 
their head must be later than 1350 B. C., but to this period must 
be referred that development of the sacrificial ritual to which a 
definite shape Was afterwards given by the composition of that 
Hamhita and of that and other BrRhinai.ias. The composition of 
these I would place between 1200 and 900 B. C. ; and these 
dates will tally with those which from an observation of the 
grammatical literature wo have to assign to Papini, Katyasrana, 
and Patafijali. But 1 must reserve a full discussion of the 
question of these dates for another opportunity. 

THE SVAROA SATTRA 

* 

Nos. 450 and 451 contain the ritual of the series of Istis called 
Svarga Sattra. They are twelve in number, divided into two 
groups of seven and five; but the twelve are also regarded as 
forming one group. These Istis are laid down in the twelfth 
PrapEthaka of the third Kapda of the Taittinya Brahmapa, and 
the 'njyas and Anuvakyas are also thwe given. 
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Heaven has twelve gates; the first seven called Dival;syenayonu« 
vittayah being goarded by (1) A^or Hope, (2) Kftmah or Desire, 

a 

(3) Brahman or the Essence of sacrificial worship, (4) Yajflal; or 
Sacrifice, (5) Apah or Waters, (6) Agnir BalimSn or the fire who 
receives all oblations, and (7) Annvitti or Discovery ; and the 
other five called ApodySnuvittayah, by (1) Tapah or Mortification, 
(2) ^raddhft or Faith, (3) Satyam or Truth, (4) Manal> or Mind 
and (5) Carai;;iam or Action or Foot. The first seven are the 
Pradhftna or principal deities of the seven Istis of the first group, 
which are after the name of the gates called Divah^yenasrah : 
and the next five, of the Istis of the second group which are 
called similarly A})adyah> When these deities are propitiated 
by the performance of Iptis, the gates of Heaven are flung open 
and the sacrifice!' is admitted. The principal deity in the case of 
each Isti has, as in the case of the Nak@atra Sattra, two associates, 
one Agni before, and the other Annmati after. The epithet 
Kamah is however affixed to Agnih in the case of the first group. 

This series of Istis presents a curious development in the ideas 
involved in the sacrificial religion. The things and feelings 
concerned in a man’s pursuit of Heaven, such as Faith, Hope, 
Desire, Truth, Mind, Action, Hacrifice, Sacriflcal Essence, and 
Agni—the receiver of all oblations, are themselves believed to be 
deities or presided over by deities, and these are worshipped in 
order that those things and feelings may be in a condition to 
render the pursuit fruitful. 

WORKS ON THE SOMA SAOBIPICES 
It now remains to notice the Manuscripts of works on the 
Soma sacrifices. The Soma sacrifices arc the most important of 
all, on account of the time occupied, the number of priests 
employed, and the solemn and imposing manner in which the 
whole service is conducted. 

THE SEVEN AND FOUR SAEWTHlB OF THE JTOTI^UA 
One general name by which they are designated is Jyotistonui. 
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The Jyoti^toma has what are called seven Samsthas or modes, 
viz., Agni^toma, Atyagni^toma, Ukthya, ^ofann, V&japeya, 
Atiratra.'and Aptoryftma. Sometimes the Samsthas are considered 
to be four only, viz., Agniptoma, Ukthya, Solasin, and Atiratra. 
Of these the first or Agnistoma is considered the Prakyti or 
original ty {)0 and the rest as Vikrtis or varieties. The Soma 
ceremonies constitute the essential part of the Agnistoma, but 
they are preceded by a good many preparatory rites. 

On the first day is performed what is called the Biksaptya Isti 
and the Yajamana is anointed, or Diksa given to him. This Diksa 
ceremony is sometimes repeated three or four times (A6v. IV. 2. 
17; Ap. X. 1.5. 1), that is, is performed on thi*ee or four 
successive days; but usually it is performed on one day only. 

On the day after the Diksa or Diksas are over, the Prayapiya or 
introductory IsU is gone through. Then on the same day the 
ceremony of the purchase of Soma ( Rajakraya ) is performed, 
and after that what is called the Atithya IsU, which is regarded 
as a rite of hospitality in honour of the guest, viz., the Soma 
purchased. Then follow the Pravargyas and Upasads. One 
Pravargya and one Upasad are performed before noon and 
another pair in the afternoon. At the Pravargya ceremony a 
cow is milked and certain ceremonies performed with the milk, 
and on these occasions a great many llks are repeated. The 
Upasad is a sort of Isti. 

The Pravargyas and the Ui>asads are repeated the next, i.e., 
the third day, if the Dik^it has been done on one day only, and 
also on the fourth, but on this day both rites of each 
species are performed before noon. Then follow on the 
same day the ceremonies of carrying the Agni, Soma, and the 
carts on which the offerings are placed, from the part of the 
sacrificial enclosure called the Pi'agvamra to that which is called 
the Uttaravedi where all the later ceremonies are performed. 
Then Into in the afternoon of this day, is performed an animal 
aaorifioe in honour of Agnisomau which is called Agnisomfyapa^n. 
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BITES PERFORMED ON TUB PRINCIPAL OR THE SUTYA DAT 
to PRATASSAVANA 

Early in the morning of the next or the fifth day begins a 
ceremony called (1) the Priitaraniiviika which consists of what 
are called three Kratus; Jiigneyalcratn, An^iasyakratii, and 
Asvinakratn. The essential feature of these Kratus is the 
repetition of a large number of hymns from the l.fgveda 
iubiresscd ttt Agni, U^isis, and Asvins. (2) Then follows an 
offering of three Grahas or cups of Soma to three doities. The 
Grahas are made of wood and resemble liquor glasses in shaiw. 
(.'D After this the Sama-singei's sing the first or Ikihi^pavamfina* 
stotra. (4) Then we have an animal sacrifice called Savanlyapasu, 
which is performed up to the ceremony of throwing the VapR or 
peritoneum into the fire, (a) The ceremony done next is what 
is called Upasthana in which the Dhi. 9 ijyas, i.e., things such as 
the sacrificial post, and places such as that on which fire is 
produced by friction, are praised. (6) This is followed by the 
Aindra Puroda&is which consist of Dhanas or fried grains of 
barley, Karambha or flour of Saktu mixed with curds, Payasya 
or the caseine of milk separated from the serum by mixing hot 
milk and curds together, and cakes of flour. (7) Then we have 
the offering of Soma in Grahas to pairs of deities, viz., Vayu and 
Indravayu, Mitravarupau, and Asvinau. (8) This is followed by 
the repetition of what are called Prasthitayajyas, or certain 
verses by six ont of the seven Hotf priests, and the offering of 
Soma to the deities and drinking it. (9) Afterwanls, the remains 
of the Soma, offered to the pairs of deities liefore, are drunk by 
the priests. (10) Then comes in the Acchavaka who goes through 
certain ceremonies including the repetition of his Prasthitayajyas. 
(11) This is followed by the ^tuyajas, which consist of the 
offeriuf^ of Soma in a vessel called l^tupatra, which has two 
compartments. (12) Then the Hotr repeats the first or A jya^stra, 
after which another Stotra is chanted by the Sama-singers, and 
then follows the second ^astraof the Hotr which is called Pra n ga. 
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The dastras are certain arrangements of couplets, triplets, and 
whole hymns from the !l^gveda Saihhitft interwoven with certain 
formulas called Nivids, detached verses called Puroruks, and 
others known as Dhayyas. The arrangements are varied and no 
one of the Sastras resembles another perfectly. Each Sastra is 
followed by the pouring of tho Soma jnice into the 6re and 
the drinking of a portion of it by the priests. Thus ends the 
first or Pratahsavana. 

(II) THE MJtDHYAMDINA-SAVANA 

The Madhyamdina or Mid-day Savana begins' by (13) a priest 
called Qravastut entering and performing certain rites including 
the repetition of a hymn. (14) This is followed by a ceremony 
called Dadhigharma; and then (15) the Pnroda^ or cake in 
connection with tho animal sacrifice performed in the morning, 
which, as explained before, forms a necessary adjunct of the 
animal sacrifice, is thrown into the fire. (16) After that, 
we have the Aindra Purodftsa and (17) Prasthitayftjyft as in the 
morning, and then (18) is given Daksit^t or remuneration to the 
priests. This is followed by (19) the Marntvatlyagraha or 
offering of a cup of Soma to Marutvat, and then we have (20) the 
Stotras and Sastras of the M&dhyaihdinasavana. 

(Ill) THE TBTItA-SAVANA 

At the beginning of the third or Trtiya-Savana, (21) a cup of 
Soma is offered to Aditi (AdityagrahayBga), and after the Soma- 
^ngers have chanted the Irbhavapavamana, (22) the Angayfiga 
or the casting into the fire of the other parts of the animal 
whose Yapa was offered 4n the morning, follows. Then we have 
(23) the Aindra Pnro^aSas and (24) the PrasthitayajySs as in tiie 
last two Savanas, and afterwards (25) the offering of Soma to 
Sa'dtr (Savitragraha), and (26) the Stotras and Sastras. Aftei 
this is over we have the oonduding ceremonies called 0^7) 
Tsj^pneoha or the tail of the saqriflee, (28) Avabhftba in th 
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ooQife of which offings are made by the prieata while standing 
in water, (29) Udasraniya or the concluding Is(i corresponding to 
the'Prftyaplyft ''^th which the sacri&ce b^tan, (30) Aunbandhya* 
pa6a or an* animal sacrifice to Maitrftvampa, in which the 
beast to be slan^tered is according to K&tyftyana a sterile cow 
or an ox (X. 9.12, and 14), but now only a goat, or in the 
absence of an animal, a Payasyft or the offering of the caseine of 
milk, and (31) Udavasaniya which is performed to the north of 
the sacrificial enclosure and in which fire is newly struck by 
robbing the Arapis or logs of wood. According. to the rules 
laid down in the Satra all these ceremonies should be performed 
on the same day, i.e., the fifth, but now it is usuallfor the last 
four to be performed on the next or the sixth day. This is a 
short description of a very complicated sacrifice. 

HANDBOBIPTB OOKTAIKINa THE BITUAL OF THE SOMA SAOBIFIOS 

No. 449 is a manual of the Agnisfoma for the Adhvaryu and 
his assistants, and the duties of these priests are therein laid 
down in accordance with the Sotra of Hirapyake4in. 

No. 436 contains the duties of the Maitravampa, the first assistant 
of the Hotr, in the animal sacrifice in honour of Agnisomau on. 
the fourth day of the Agnistoma, and in the Sutya ceremonies 
of the next day. The Maitravarnpa has to give Praisas to the 
Hotr after he receive similar ones from the Adhwuryu, that is, 
to (xmunnnicate the Adhvaryu’s order to the Hotr. He has 
also to repeat the Annvakyas and some other MantAw, a hymn 
when Soma is poured into the smaller cups (Oamw) at each of 
the three libations, and also* iSastras. 

No. i9T is an incomplete copy of the Haitravampa’a manna! 
of the Agmsonnyapaihi. 

D1PFKBXNQK8 fED! SXyEBSL BAMSXHXS 

(1) AONIS^MA 

In the iMtah-Savana or morning libation of.tiio Agniitoma, 
the Hotr has. as above stated, to repeat two flas t ra s. the first ot 

17 (B. a Btaatakw'sWsAa TSl n. ] 
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whioh is called Ajya&Mtra, and the second Pro u ga. No. 392 
oentains these t-wo. The Haitrft'mn^a, BrShma^ficchamsin and 
tiie Acohavaka have each to recite one. At the* Madhyamdfna- 
Bavana or the noon-libation the Hotr has two BaStras called the 
Mamtvatrya and Ni^kevalya, and the other three priests one 
each as in the morning; while at the evening libation or Trtiya- 
Savana, the Hotr alone repeats two Sastras called Yaiivadeva 
and Agnimamta. Thus in the Agnis(oma, the Hotr has on the 
principal day to repeat six Sastros and the three minor priests, 
six between them, the total number being twelve. 

The Sastras of the Hotr are given in No. 401 with the excep¬ 
tion of the last or Agnimaruta, and of the Maitrarornpa in Nol 439 
as well as in No. 436. Those repeated by the Acchavaka together 
with the other things assigned to him, are given in No. 387, and 
No. 432 contains the Sastras of the Brahmapacchamsin as well as 
other directions for his guidance. The duties of the Nestr and 
Potr in an Agnis{oma are given in Nos. 417 and 426. 

(S) ATTAGNISJOMA 

The Atyagnistoma differs from the Agnis(oma so far as 
^he ^tras are concerned, only in assigning one more Sastra 
called the Bo|aSin to the Hotr at the evening libation, in addition 
to the Yaiivadeva and the Agnimaruta. Of this Nos. 443 and 444 
are copies. 

(8) UKTHTA 

In the Ukthya one Sastra is assigned to each of the three 
minor priests, Maitrftvarnpa, Brfthmapaoohamsin,and AcchSv&ka, 
at the third savana or evening libation. In other respects it is 
exactly like the Agnifitoma. There are thus fifteen &iiAras in. all. 

(4) SQhAllN 

The Bola^in is like the Ukthya except that the Hoif has 
<me &stro more which is called the BoijU&Uastra at the end. l%tis 
in all there are sixteen Sastras, 
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(6) VWAPITA 

Tile y&japeya differs from the in having some 

of tts Sfantras different and assigning one more Sastra called 
AUriktoktha to the-Hotr at the evening libation. 

(S) ATIRITRA 

In the Atirfttra the ^olasi^tra is sometimes repeated at 
the evening libation, and then it is like the ^ojiaiin variety ; 
sometimes not, when it comes to be like the Ukthya. In the 
night however each of the fonr ^astra-reciting priests, ^otr and 
others, repeat one ^stra in turn, then there is another round, 
and a third. Each of these rounds is called a ParySya, and thus 
there are three Paryilj'as and twelve fiastras, and these are given 
in No. 440. The Hotr has then another ^tra called the 
Aivina&urtira. There are thus in all 29 or 28 Astras. 

(7) APTOSTIMA 

The AptorySma is like the Atirfttra; but there is a good 
deal of diffej;*ence in the Mantras used, and the so-called 
NyUnkhas or sixteen Os are inserted in the ^astras. In the 
third Savana the Yalakhilyas ( 9v. VI. 49-59 ) are inserted la 
the dastia assigned to the Maitrftvarupa, and the Vi-eftkapisQkts 
X. 86) and others, in that recited by the Brfthmapflcchamsin. 
The EvaySmamtsQkta V. 87), and others are interwoven 
with the Sastra of the Acchftvftka ; and of the Sastra so enlarged 
No. 393 is a copy. The other hsrmns beside Bv* V. 87 whioh are 
inserted are 9gyeda II. 13; VII. 100 ; 1.156, and VI. 69. And 
last of all, in the third Savana there is the assigned to 

the Hotf and not optional here as in the Atirfttra. Then at 
night we have the three Paryftyas or rounds of the Atirfttra as 
wen as the AlvinafSastra of the Hotr ; and thereafter one 
additionai Sastra called Atiriktoktha has to be recited by each of 
the four priests. In this manner we have in this variety of Uie 
33 Sutras in all. No. 390 contains some of these. 
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No. 441 giTOS the duties of, and the Ssmans or songs to be 
gong by, the TJdgStr ^ the VSjspeya sacrifice; and No. 442, the 
same as well as those referring to the Aptoryftma. The anHior 
pf this manual is one Oovardhazui who, however, says nothing 
about himself. 


SABYATOMUKHA SAOBIFIOE 

No. 445 is a manual for the IJdgfttr at a sacrifice called 
Sarvatomukha. The Sarvatomukha is so called because in four 
enclosures in four directions—East, West, North and South— 
four Jyotistoma sacrifices of different Samsthas or varieties are 
performed at one and the same time. 

PIFFEBENT COMBINATIONS OF THE SOMA SACBIFICBS 

^oma sacrifices are divided into Aikahika, Ahina or Aharg^a 
and Saihvatearika. The Sutya being the principal part of the 
sacrifice, the Aikahikas (literally, such as last for. one day) are 
those that have one SutyB. Ahinas are those which have more 
Sutyas than one. Samvatsarikas are those in which the Suty8 is 
performed every day for one or more years. T^e Prakrti or 
original type of an Aikahika is the Agnistoma, of an Ahina the 
O vada4aha, in which the Sutyas are twelve, and of a Samvatsarika 
the Gavamayana in which the Soma sacrifice is performed every 
day for one year. The Dvadaiaha and Gavamayana are not 
simply combinations of a certain n^ber of one or more of 
the four Samsthas before described. There are many peculiarities. 
An Ahina or Samvatsarika, in which all the priests undergo 
the Diksa or anointing ceremony and are. Yajamanas or 
saorificers, is a Sattra. 

ITIHiSAS, PURANAS, MAHATMYAS AND STOTRAS 

Ka4mTRAM<H1TMY A 

In the Gujarat Section which, as I have already st||ad, 
0 (Nti|Mrises Ea&ntr Manuscripts purchased at Delhi, there iir * 
copy>of What is in the first and the last leaf and in the maxghit 
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called KafenTraimhttmya. In the oolophon we have 
pQrpamidam Nilamatam. ” On comparing it with the extract! 
gifen by Dr. Bhhler in his Report for 1875-76 on the Kaimir 
Manuscript! from the Nilamataporapa, 16nd that this is identical 
with that and does not contain the additions made by Sahebram 
which Dr. Bhhler encloses within brackets. The Manuscript 
has no lacnnta such as those Dr. Bhhler speaks of in his SaradI 
copies, and is altogether a good copy. The date is pat down at 
the end as ^uhvat 4872 which I believe refers to the Saptarsi 
eracorrentin Ka4mir, and snbtracting from it 3154, which 
according to Dr. Bhhler is the interval between the initial date' 
of that era and the ^ka, we get 1718 Saka as the date of the 
Manoscript. If however the era is that of the Ealiyoga, the date 
corresponds to 1693 Saka. Dr. Bhhler calls the work Nilamata- 
porSpa, bat the correct title appears to be Eamiramfthfttmya, 
acoordi^ to Nilamata. 

STUnKUSUMlfUALI ST JAOADDHASA 
No. 40 is a copy of Stotras I, II and a part of III from the 
StatikosamftSjali in the S&rada character; and No. 41 is a copy 
of the entire work with a commentary, some leaves of which 
are however missing. They are put here As coming under 
the head of Stotras: bat perhaps it would have been more 
appropriate to place them under Kftvyas or Philosophy. The 
author of the StatikusumftSjali was Jagaddhara, the son of 
Ratnadhara, who himself was the son of Gauradhara. Oauradhara 
is spoken of as having composed a sort of commentary on 
the Yajurveda. The father of Jagaddhara the commentator on 
Mftlatimadhava, was Ratnadhara, but his grandfather’s name 
was QadSdhara, and not Oauradhara, wherefore the author 
of the Btutikusumftfijali appears to have been a differmt person. 

OTHEE SIOIBAS Xia 

No. 42 iS B'copy in &radB character of a aeries ol twenty 
Stotras by U^MdSdrya. 
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In Chd Mamtha Section there are two oopiea (Noi. 470 iu^ 471) 
of a work entiUed SiTamfihatmya forming a portion of the 
Brahmottarakhap^ft which itself is called a part of the Skaiida- 
pwlpa. 

No. 475 is an incomplete copy of a ParSpa entitled 
Mndgalapnrapa purporting to be nairated by Mndgala to Daksa. 
The glories of Gape&i or Oapapati are narrated in the work. 

VIBIJIKSAOABITBA 

• 

No. 467 is a copy of a cnrioos work called V&rij&ksacaritra. It 
is represented to be the TJttara or third KSpda of a work entitled 
PtajfianakamndaoandrikS which is referred to the Brahmap^a- 
‘pnrftpa. The names Skandapnrftpa and BrahmapdaporSpa are 
not the names of any definite works ; but any Mahatmya or 
Oairitra of a holy place or a god that happens at any time to be 
written, is referred to either of these to confer sanctity on it. 

The VarijBksacaritra cannot be a very old work. Varijaksa 
was the name of an Avatara of Vispn different from Rama or 
Erspa. Bat he is sometimes called Yaandeva, and is indentified 
with diva also. He belonged to a fomily of Gsndasarasvata 
Brahmans the name of which was drikaptha, and was the son 
of a mother named TamunB. His wife’s name was Jvalini, and 
he had two sonsAvya and Saavira. 

Among the many stories told of Yarijaksa is his having 
held a sacrificial session for twelve years, i.e., a Dvadap 
iavarsika Sattra. In connection with that a pretty good 
description is given of the sacrificial ritnal; and in the 
list of guests or visitors who attended the Sattra, we Imye 
all modem names. A Tati namad BhaTvanandasarasvati who 
was a Gaudaffirasvata Brahman came to see it from Ea4i, with 
his pupil Saoddananda. So also the pupil of this last diva- 
nandasarasvati, Ramanandasatasvati, Sadinandasarasvat! and 
pQrplQaBdaaarasvati, each of whom was the pupR of lliis 
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preoedlog. sUraded the Sattra. Then came SiTADandaaaraivati 
from Tryambaka and aeverel others. All these Yatia belonged 
to the GhradasSrasvata caste. Yatis of Uie Dnrvida caste also, 
^ihkaracara 3 ra and otheto came. There were i[aftryas of the 
Ghrade caste among the guests, such as Mahedvaracarya, 
Saml^lcarya, Ramcandracarya, Kosavacarya, Aa, and also ordinary 
Brahmans and men of learning, such as Rama, Ananta, Srinivasa, 
Bhiksu, &o. Dravidacaryas also bearing the names of Bhima* 
carya, KypScarya, Trimahgalacarya, &c., were present. 

VILIFICATION OP KABHAUA BBAHMANS 

• 

Seven Karahataka or Earhatjia Brahmans of the names of 
Nanoka, Phanasa, Bakara, &c., also came; but they were driven 
out of the sacrificial enclosure. For the Karhadas were not 
true Brahmans ; they were men of low origin, administered 
poison, hated true Brahmans, and murdered them and especially 
their own sons-in-law. Popular ’ estimation still credits the 
Karhadas with the administration of poison and murder. Then 
is given an indecent account of the low origin of that caste. 
At the end of the work we are told that “ those are excellent 
Vaispavas who always remember with devotion Varijaksa who 
dwells in the Tapas world and is Siva himself in another form. 
Those Vai^pavas also are stainless who worship Yis^u dwelling 
in Yaikuptha without hating Siva. 

VILIPIOATION OF THK lODHVAS 

But those others who allow heated Mudras (seals) to be 
pressed on their body, and advocate duality, are heretics and 
resemble carcasses, and are neither Yaifnavas nor Saivas. Those 
who allow heated Mudras to be pressed on their bodies 
should not even be touched, and if one happens to do so, ‘ 
he should look at the sun to be free from the sin. The 
iweceptor of those wicked men who call the glmrlons iSudikarfl- 
earp a Daitya, was a sinful and asinine vfUain,” Such 
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the amenitieB to \7hich the lect of the follower! of Madhva 
iB treated; and the booh ia a q>ecimen of thoae Which 
nndOT the name of the old have been written in modehf 
time! to poor vile abnae upon rival aecta and castea. The 
, narrative in the work purporta to be communicated by Agaatya 
to Eanleya, and aa in the case of the Pnr&paa, the Sota and the 
9aia are introduced; but the real author of the work muat 
have been a man of the Gaudaaaraavata caate living among 
EarhdB Brahmana between whom and hie caate there waa not, 
aa there ia not at preaent, a good understanding, who hated the 
Madhavas, and waa himself one of that large body of people in 
the Maratha country who worship both Siva and Viapu, revere 
^ihbaracarya, and adhere generally to hia doctrines. VSrijftkfn 
must have been aome local deity. 

In this class there are Manuscripts of Mshatmyas, Eavacas, 
&ntia, Ac., which were not purchased on their own account but 
were included in the large iota containing copies of valuable 
works, which because they contained such Mfthfttmyas Ac, were 
paid for at a much lower rate; so that even if these had been 
rejected the valuable Manuscripts would at a higher rate have 
cost as much aa the whole lota. 

dharmaSIstba 

ODJABATH BECTION 
BMflTIS AND OOMHENTABIBS 

In the Gujarath Section we have, of the Smfti branch of the 
literature of this subject, Gautamiya DharmaAlstra (No. 47), 
Oaturviihhktiinatam (No. 48), Manuaamhitg-Kafanir text-(No. 53), 
the Xcftra and Yyavahftra of Yajfiavalkya with AparSditya*! 
commentary (No. 54 ), a copy of the Srftddhapzakarapa of the 
same (No. 55), and YrddhavatiStha, dhapa. (No. 60). 

XHX lOSBA BBANOH 

.Of DigoBta and Manuals belonging to the Adrn Inanoh 
^ .tha '^indB law, the ^Mt to be noticed ia ^dharlolrya'B 
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Smrtywthuini (No. 64). Thta work is quoted in HemMri's 
drSddluiiinkarava. At fol. 5d8a of s Mannscript of this last 
work porohaaed since, the view of the anthor of the Smrtyartha* 
sSra is stated along with an anfevonrable criticism on it by the 
author of the Smrticandrika, so that SridharScarya mast have 
floarished before the author of the Smrticandrika, and both before 
Hemadri, i.e. before the thirteenth century. This reference I 
owe to Gangadhara Sastrl Datar. The Smrtyarthasara is also 
mentioned in the Madanaparijata, written, as will be hereafter 
shown, in the latter part of the fourteenth century. The ' verse 
in whidi Srldharacarya mentions Sambhu, Dravida, Kedara 
(PBdadi is my reading), Lolla(a, and others as previous writers 
on the subject, and Eamadhenu, Pimiipa, Abdhi, Kalpavfksa, 
and Kalpalata as previous works, is given by Professor Aufrecht 
in the Oxford Catalogue. 


8M|tTISlBA 

No. 63 is a seemingly incomplete copy of a work entitled 
Smrtisara written in the ^arada character. Yacaspati mentions 
a work of that name in his Dvaithnirpaya. 

HADANAPXmJlTA 

No. 52 is a copy about three hundred years old of the 
Madanaparijata by YUve^rarabhatta. Last year’s Collection also 
contains a copy of tiie work, but it is undated. Since I wrote 
last about Madsnapals,*^ the prince of the T^ka race who 
patronised the author of the work and reigned at Kat^ha or 
Eadha on the banks of the Tamuna, north of Delhi, my assistant 
Mr. Shridhar R. Bhandarkar has been able to discover his date. 

1)ATB or MAOAKAPILA 

In the CoUeotitm of made by Dr. Btthler, there are 

two ooides of a work called Madsnavinodanighapta (Nos. 109 

1 C Ants, PP.M.] 

18 ( B Ck IhaadKksf’S Wwka T«L a } 
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and 110). The anthor-or patron of &e author-of this was the 
same Madanapftla as the pa^n of Viive^vara, as is e^dent from 
the genealogy given at the end of the work which is as 
follows:— 

Ratnap&la 

1 

BharahapSla 

1 « : 

Hari6candra 

I 

SadhOra^a 


Sahajapala Madanapftla 

This agrees with the pedigree given in the introduction to 
the Madanapftrijftta. It may however be remarked that 
Professor Aufrecht, in his notice of this and another work of the 
author, seems to take Earavimukti as the name of the father of 
Madanapftla. But that word does not occur in the Madanavinoda, 
and we have only the name Sftdhftrapa in the first verse referring 
to that prince, as we have it in the corresponding verse in the 
Madanapftrijftta. 

At the end of the Pra^asti in the Madanavinoda occura 
a verse in which we are told that the work was 
composed by Madana on Monday, the 6th of the light half 
of Mftgha, in the year of Vikramftrka, Brahmayngayngendogapite, 
Now the Manuscirpt No. 110 in which the verse occurs, it being 
omitted in No 109, is very incorrect; and in this particular case 
the metre requires that the ga of the first yuga should be 
prosodially long, but it is not. Yuga however may be a mistake 
for yuge or yugfid; but whatever it may be, the word represents 
the place of tens in the date; while it is the numeral in the 
place of hundreds that is very important; and as to that theire 
can be no doubt. Since the day of the week and of the fortnight 
are both given, 1 referred this point to Mr. Janardan Balaji 
Modaki Head Master, High Schoo.l, Dhulia, who for a ooti* 
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siderable time has been stadying Hindu Jyotiva, asking him to 
calonlate and ascertain whe^er the 6th of the light half of 
Mflgha falls on Monday in the year 1441 of Vikrama. His reply 
is that it falls on Monday in the year 1431. Thus yuga in the 
Terse is a mistake for a word meaning “three", and the date is 
1431 Yikrama or 1375 a. d. 

In a Manuscript of the Madanauighap(u recently purchased, 
the expression is Brahmajagadyugendugapite, where we have 
jagad for yuga and the requirements of the metre are satisfied. 
Jagad is the same as loka, and since the lokas or worlds are 
three, the jagats also are three. Besides, we often meet with 
the expr^ion jagattraya, as in Dr9Us*trpikrtaJagattrayasattvasftrft, 
Uttara ROmacarita, Act VI, Jagattrayigltayawhpra^lij^, etc., 
Hemadri’s Pra^ti of King Mahadeva, etc. Thus the date is 
1431 Yikrama, and Mr. Modak’s calculation has proved true. 

ACABlOABliA BY IbIdaTTA 

No. 44 is a copy of the AcarOdaria by Sridatta, and No. 45 is 
a commentary on it by Ganripati, son of Damodara. The 
commentary was finished by the author in Kas’i on Sunday, the 
13th of Aivina, in the year 1696 of Yikrama, corresponding to 
1640 A. D. No. 44 was transcribed in Bamvat 1690 or 1634 A. o., 
i.e., six years before the commentary was written by Gauripati. 
The Aoaradai4a is quoted by Kamalakara in the Nirpayasindhn 
which we know was written in Sam vat 1663 or 1612 A.O., and 
also by Yacaspati. Besides the Purapas and the authors of 
many Smytis, Sridatta mentions the following digests or their 
authors:— 

Harihara fol. 315, 36a, 48a, 52a. 

Kalpatarukara 375, 55a. 

£[amadhenn 27a, 47a. 

Of these, Harihara is quoted in Hemadri's Srtddhaprakarapa 
many times, and Kamadhenu in the Smytyarthasara. 
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folDDBATIVlEA BT BUDRADHABA 

No 61 is drflddliaTiveka by Rndradfaara. It is quoted in the 
Nlrpayasindhn and the Dvaitanir^aya of Vftcaspati; also by 
Raghnnandana. 

Of the remaining works belonging to this branch, • No. 46 is on 
a special Subject. No. 51 which is in the 8itradS character, 
and No. 62 are general; and the rest are tracts on the ritual of 
particular rites, of which Nos. 66~~68 relate to the RSmftnuJa sect. 

THE VTAVAHIBA BBANOH 
VIVIDAOANDBA BY SANMI4rA M14aB0 

No. 57 is a copy of the Vivadacandra by SanmUra 
Mi&iror In the introduction which is given by Professor 
Aufrecht in Ihe Oxford Catalogue, the author states that he 
cdmposed the treatise under the orders of Lakkhimftdevi, 
the queen of Candrasimha. Candrasimha was the son of 
Darpanar&yaqa and Hirftdevi, Darpanar&yapa of Haradmha, and 
he of Bhave&i. This Harasiihha must have been the same as 
the prince of Mithila of that name, under the suporintendeuce 
of whose minister Cap^e^vara, a work called Ratnftkara was, 
according to Dr. Hall (Edn. of Samkhyapravacana, p. 36), 
composed in daka 1236 or A.D. 1314. Mi&uro wrote his Vivad^ 
candra about 50 years later and quotM the Ratnftkara. 

RAGHUKANDANA’S BIYATATTVA 

No. 50 is a large fragment of the Dftyatattva by Raghunandana 
whose date has been fixed by ProfMSor Aufrecht between 1430 
and 1612 A.D. 

YIVABIB^VABHASJAKA 

No. 58 is acopy of the Vivftdlrpavabhafijanawhidi wants about 
tour -leaves at the end. The author's name does not occm i .hai 
the work is the same ag No. 364 of Dr. Btthler’s CoUet^on. of 
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1875-*76. Dr. B(ihl«r giret Oaonklnta as the oameof the 
anther ; but It appears to be the work of many men, frmn the 
passage at the end of his copy, though it is oormpt.’ In the 
introdnotory verses the authors speak of having consulted the 
works of the following writers:— 


1. Oapd^ 

2. DhBrei&vara 

3. TlAvarUpa 

4. MitaksarB (krt.) 

5. Halftyudha 

6. drikrspa 

7. Yooaspati 


8. Dharmaratnakrt 

9. Snkara 

10. ^olapSpi 

11. Govinda 

12. Laksmidhara 

13. Tattvakftrs 

14. Ac&ryacQdBmapinBoa (?) bha(ta. 


The TattvakSra here mentioned must be Baghunandana noticed 
above, (dnoe he calls his works on differont subjects the Tattras 
of those subjects. 

WOBES OB AUTHOB8 QUOTBD IN THE WOBE 


The following are most of the Nibandhu or their authors 
quoted in the body of the work:— 

Ratnftkara—323,33a, 373,38a, 50a, 54a, Ac. 

DipakaUka—323,333,35a, 373,893, Ac. 

Parijata (?)—^33a, 553,56a, 663, 743 
Oapd^ti^sra—^333,35a, 39a, 49a, 54a, Ac, 

Vaoaspati— 35a, (with Milra) 593, 75a, 80a 

MUra-*-*35a 

DhBreftvara—^383 

dftlapapi—39a, 40a 

Kalpataru'403 

dnkivpa Tarkalaihkara—41a, 423,44a, 443,51a 
Smirtebbattaoarya—41a, 423, 723 
JnntttavahanarHlla, 423,49a 

523,62a, 73a A 3. Ac. 

Gtovlndaxaja 
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Ealpatara—53a, 605 

Lakfimidhara—53a, 845, 90a 

Enllokabhatta—^54a, 555,57a, 585, 59a, 975 

VivfldacintoxxiaQi—55a, 555, 60a, 695, 74a k 5, &c. 

PrakSsakftra—56a 

Medhatithi—576,59a, 605 

Mi&rabhattOcarya—685 

HalSyudha—685 

Mitak^ara—72a, 96a, 1005 

Vivadaratnakara—795, 80a, 1005,101a k 5 

VidvarQpa—87a 

Haribara—89a 

The authors of this work must thus have lived after Ca^^esvara, 
or the author of the Batuakara, Madanapala, aud Raghuuaudana; 
and if one of them Gaurikanta was the same as Qaurlpati, the 
ooxnmentator on Sridatta’s Acaradan§a, he flourished in the 
middle of the seventeenth century. 

BABAXHA SEOnON 

Nearly all of the Manuscripts in the Maratha Section belong 
to the Acara branch of Dharma. Some of these are works on 
(1) Acara generally, and others (2) on particular species of it 
or points connected with it; while the rest are (3) Prayogas or 
Paddhatis or books containing the ritual of various rites. 

ICABA: aEMEB&L 

No. 588 is a copy of the flrst chapter of the Mitakfara, 
which bears no date but looks old. No. 561 is a Manuscript of 
the Nir^ 3 ra 8 indha transcribed in 1581 Saka which corresponds 
to 1716 Samvat, while Eamalakara wrote the book in 1668- 
Saihvat; so that our copy was made 48 years after the work 
was composed. No. 558 is an incomplete copy of the 
Dlmnnasindhu. 
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HIR^ATIM^TA OF ALLiDANlTHA 

No. 562 is A Mahaioript of the Niroayamrta written by 
Alls^snfttha, son of Laksmapa. under the orders of Soryasena, a 
prince of the Chohan race, who reigned in the city of Ekacakra 
on the banks of the river Yamuna. 

OEHEALOGT OP SORYASENA 

In the introduction the author gives the genealogy of his 
i)atron. From the famous race of Oaltuva^aa sprang SarQpa, 
who destroyed all his enemies. His son was Karpadeva, and his 
Uddharapa. Uddharana ia represented to havo performed some 
exploits at Delhi and to have wounded the elephants of the 
“ Ivord of the ^kas. ” He established himself at the -city of 
Ekacakra by which flowed the “ daughter of the Sun Ho 
was succeeded by his son Candrasena, and , Candrasena l)y his 
son Soryasena. Soryasena had a younger brother of the name 
of Pratspasena, and a son 6f the name of Devasena. I have not 
been able to find any trace of this line of princes elsewhere. 
General Cunningham identifies Ekacakra with Ara ; but that 
town is in Behar while Ekcakra was situated on the Y«munft. 

WORKS CONSULTED BY THE AUTHOR 

# 

Alla^lanOtha speaks of his having consulted the following 
works in the composition of his treatise 


Manusmrti 

Matsya 

Vispusmrti 

Kaurma 

PftrS^rasmrti 

Varaha 

Apastambanniti 

Vaigpava 

Mit&ksara 

Vamana 

Aparftrka 

Markapd^pa 

Arpava 

Bhavisyottara 

Pftrijata 

Hemadri’s PariiUtta 

SniftyarthasSra 

Anantabhattiya 

Smfticandrika 

Grhyapaittiv^ 
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Eftlfidar4a 

OintftmaQi 

Tridapc^iti 

Ertyakalpatara 

Dhavalapura^asamuccaya 

Durgotsava 

Ramakautuka 


Samvatsarapradipa 

Bhojarajiya 

DevadBsiya 

RQpanarB:^pIya 

Yidyavedapaddhati 

Mahadeviya 

Yidvarapa’s Nibandha 


The Nirpayflmrta is quoted in the Nirpayasindhu, also by 
Raghnnandaha. and by Bhattoji Dikpita in his Tithinirpaya. 
Bhattoji flourished, as will be presently shown, in the middle 
of the seventeenth century, and Raghunandana’s works are 
quoted in the Nirpayasindhu. If the PArijata occurring in the 
above list is the MadanapArijAta about which however there is 
no reasonable doui)t, AllAdanAtha and SOryasena must have 
flourished after 1375 a.d., and before the close of the sixteenth 
century. A copy of the NirpayAmrta is noticed by Professor 
Weber in his Berlin Catalogue. 


ACABA: PARTICULAR 

Among the treatises’ written to determine the proper 
times for the performance^of the ordinary ceremonies and the 
observance of fasts, festivals, &c., the first to be noticed is 
MAdhava’s KArikAS ( No. 526 ), which he tells us he wrote after 
he had finished his commentary on ParA^ara and as a sort of 
supplement to it. No. 521 is another copy of the same with a 
commentary by YaidyanAtha. 

COMMENTARY ON THE KALANIBNAYADIPIEA 

No. 524 is an incomplete copy of the commentary on 
RAmacandrAcArya’s EAlanirpayadlpikA by .his son Nrsiibha. 
This RAmacandrAcArya is the same as the author of the 
PrakriyAkaumudi on I^ini’s grammar which was superseded 
by Bhattoji Dikpita’s SiddhAntakaamudi. His history and date * 
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will be given hereafter. The Kslaniri^ayadlpikft Is quoted by 
llbattoji in the Tithinir^aya ; and I have voritied the »i\iotation. 
It is also quoted in the Niriiayasindhn. 

kalaxirsuyaphakasa hy ramacaxprabitatta 


Xe. .'525 is a Manuscript <<f the KAlaniri,iaya|)rak!lsa by 
Hiiniacandrabhatta whose family name was Tatsat and who was 
the son of Vi{thala ami ^'randson of Ikllakpspa. 'I'he IwMik is 
held in great estimation. Gangadhnra Silstrl has ascertained that 
Hilmacandra was on his mother’s si«le connectwl with the family 
of X.'lrilyariabhatla, as represented in the following genealogical 
tree, to which I have ad<led two branches in order tt» determine 
Ramacandra’s relation with the other authors of the Bhatla 
family. 


Ritmesvara 


N.'lr.'lyaijabhatta 


1 ^ I 

Ramakrspa Saiiikara 


I I Nllakantha, 

Dinakara KamalAkara, author of the 

1 author of the Maynkhas 

Visvesvara alias Nirijayasindhn ^ | 

Gagabhatta^nthor Saiiikara, 

of the Bhatta- author of the 

cintamapi, Dina- VratArka, &c. 

karoddyota, &c. 


Madhavabhatta 

Raghunathabhatta 

I ■ 

A daughter 


Ramacandrn, 
author of the Kala- 
nirpayaprakaia 


It will thus be seen that Ramacandra belonged to the 
generation next after the authors of the Nirpayasindhu and the 
Maynkhas, and to the same generation as Q^bhaUa and 
Saiiikara the author of the Vratarka. Ramacandra quotes 
among other authors his Matamaha or mother’s father, i.e., 
Raghunathabhatta. 

19 [ R. a. Bhmdarkar's Works, YoL 11 ] 
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KiLASIDDHiNTA BY CANDRACODA 

No. 528 is a fragment of the KaiasiddhRnta by CandracQda, 
son of Uinanal)haUA and Janaki, and surnamed Paurapika. 
CandraclK.la <iHotes among others Madhava, Govindarijava, 
Madanaratna. Dipika and Tithitattva. The last is probably the 
Tithitattva of Uaghunandana. 

No. 52;{ also is a fragment of a work entitled Kalanirnaya- 
citndrika by Divakara, son of Maliruleval»liaUa whose family 
name was Kale. Divakara quotes the Nirnayasindliu, wherefori' 
he is a recent author. 

TITIHNHtNAYA BY JtlFATTOJI IHKSITA 

• • * • 

No. 548 is Tithiniriiaya l>y Bhattoji Dik>jita, tlie son of 
liitk^inldhara and the author of tlie Siddhantakaumudi and 
other grammatical works. In this work BhaUoji mentions 
among others the following authors and w’orks :— 


Ananhibhatta 

Madanaparijata 

Apararka 

Madanaratna 

KalAdarsa 

Madhava 

.lyotirnibandha 

Ramareanacandrika 

Tristhalisetu 

VisvarOpanibandha 

Narayaija 

Sarvaj uanarayana 

Narayaijavi'tti on Asvalayana 

Smvticandrika 

Nirijayadipika 

Smvtidarpana 

Nirijayami’ta 

Sni|-tiratnavall 

Prthvicandrodaya 

Smrtisaihgraha 

Pratapamartaptjla 

Sm j’tyarthasara 

Prayogaparijata 

Haradatta 

Bhargavarcanacandri ka 

Hcmadri 


BHATTOJl’S DATE 

• * 

Of these, the Niryayadlpika is the KalanirDayadipika of 
Ramacandracarya, and I have, as already stated, verified the 
quotations. Ramacandracarya flourished as will be shown 
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liori'after .about tho middlo of tho tiftoonth century. The 
Tristhalisetu is tlie work of X;lrAyai.nibh<atb‘ wliosc ilatcs arc 
Saiiivat 1612, 1624, and Saka 1157 ; (see Mandlik’s Vyavah.ara- 
raaynkha, UpodgUata). The earliest of these is 15;1.5 A.l)., .and 
tlie Latest 1.568 A.D. Ilhattoji therefore lived after the third 
(piarter of the sixteenth century, lint a still closer ap|)roxi- 
niation may be m.ade to Bh.a^oji’s <late. NagojibhaUa was the 
pupil of ILari Dlk^ita, the grandson of llh.aUoji, and Vitthalrao 
tianesha 1’at.avardhan, who died in 1871, belonged, .as appejirs 
from the table given by Dr. Kielhorn in (he |)refaee to his 
translation of the Paribhtl^endnsekli.ara, to the fourth generation 
of teachers and pnpilsafter N.'lgojibhatta, and conseipiently to the 
seventh after Bhattoji ; that is, including Bhattoji (here wt're 
eight generations up to 1871. Allowing W years to c'ach 
generation Bhattoji’s litcnary .activity most have begun at the 
earliest about the year 1681 A.D., i.e., he iniglit s;ifely be under¬ 
stood to have nourished about tlie middle of the seventeenth 
century. This conclusion tallies with the date 1718 A.l)., assigned 
to Nagojibhatta by Dr. H.all in the preface to his edition of the 
.''aihkhyasilra, (p. 87 note). Kamahlkara does not ipiote Bhattoji 
in the Nirijiayasindhu written in 1612 A.l)., or in the .Sndrii- 
dh.armatattva, though the.se books conhiin a large number of 
names, which circumstance might be regarded :is corrobonative 
of this view. According to Professor Weber (Berlin Catalogue), 
this same Tithiniryaya conUainsa mention of the Nirpayasindhu; 
but I have not found it. I bolievo Bhattoji and Kamalftkara 
were nearly contemporaries, the Latter being the elder of tho two. 

No. .582 is a small tract, written for the purpose of determining 
the proper time for the rite Laid down by Baraskara, called 
Ke&tnta. 

DANAVAKYlVALi BY VIDYAPATI 

No. 5.53 is a very old Manuscript transcribed in Haihvat 1589 
or 1483 A.D., of a work entitled Danavaky.5valr. It was 
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oompoaed by Yidyftpati at the reqaisition of Dhiramati, vho 
was the queen of Karasimhadeva, King of Mithilft. Nuraaiihha- 
d^ is styled “ the ornament of the family of EftmeiTanirt^- 
pao^ita.” The name Narasimhadeva occurs in the lists of Icings 
of Tirhut published by Kirkpatrick and Hodgson, (Prinsep’s 
Tabled. Qeneral Cunningham states that these princes vrere 
Brahmans by caste, (Arch. Survey Reports, Vol. XVI); and 
the name Eftmeivararajapapdita perhaps points to that fact. 
The last, Harasimhadeva, who was the third in descent 
from Narasimhadeva, was subdued by the Emperor of Delhi 
and compelled to abandon his capital in 1323 A.o. Narasimha¬ 
deva therefore must have been on the throne about 1230 A.D. 
If he is the prince mentioned in our Manuscript, of which there 
appears every likelihood, the Dftnavakyftvali was written about 
the middle of the thirteenth century. The Harasimhadeva, son 
of Bhave^a mentioned by MitoQ and by Dr. Hall must have 
belonged to another line of Mithilft princes reigning over some 
other pert of the country. 

NANDAFANPITA'S SAMSKlBANlBNAYA 

• • e 

No. 612 is Sathskftranirpaya by Nandapapdita, the son of 
Rftmapapdita, the Dharmftdhlkftrin'. The first leaf is misdng. 
The work was composed at the request of prince Haiivaiya- 
varman, son of king Maftgo,and the “crest-jewel of the 
Mfthendra race.*' 

OAOlBHAm'S AcmOAB^A 

No. 502 is Acftradinakaroddyota, completed ( pQrita) by 
VHve^vara alias Gl(^bha((a, whose pedigree has already been 
given. It consists of an Ahnika or “the daily religious duties 
of a pious Brahman “ only. Probably Qftgft's tether wrote a 
work on loftra gmiwally, and his son added this Ahnlka to it. 

OmBB AHNIXAB 

K6.512 is an Ahnika by RaghnnftUiahhatta* son ot Iftdhava* 
bhaUa. This Raghnnithabhatta most have bemi the tethmr of 
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the mother of RimMendra, the author of the Kilaniroaya> 
pralcsia mentioned before. No. 511 is in the colophon called an 
Ihnika in accordance with the Sotra of Gotama (GotamasQtre). 
No. 503 is the Jihnika-seotion of the Aoftrapradipa composed by 
Kamalftkara who was a native of the village of EOrpara 
(Kopergaum) on the Qodftvari and afterwards went to and 
settled in Ka4i where he wrote the treatise. No. 518 is a work 
of a dmilar nature. 

A IflDHYA AHNIKA 

No. 510 is an Ahnika for the followers of Madhva written in 
accordance with his Sadftcarasmrti by ChalUri Nrsiihhflcarya, son 
of N&rftya^ This forms one of the four Tarahgas or “ waves ’* 
of his SmrtyarthasSgara or ocean of the doctrines of the 
Smrtis,” and one more—the Eftlataranga—is noticed by Professor 
Aufreoht in the Oxford catalogue. 

YITTHALA'S eu^aka^apasiddhi 

No. 529 is a Manuscript of the KupdoioaodAPWiddhi by 
Vitthala Diksita. The work is noticed by Professor Weber in the 
Berlin Catalogue. The Eup^as or altars and the MapdApas or 
enclosures—the form, measure, and modes of construction of 
which are given in this tract—are intended for the performance 
of certain Smfirta religious rites; therefore this and other works 
of that nature are put in this class. ViUhala was the son of Baba, 
of the Atrigotra and a student of the Madhyaihdina branch of 
the Yajurveda. The Manuscript contains also a commentary 
written by the author hhnself. The work was finished in Efl4l 
on Sunday, Uie 12Ui of the light half of Phfllguna, in the &ka 
year 1541, i.e., 1619 A. n. The Manuscript was transcribed in 
1690 &ka by Vi(thala Sroiriya. No. 530 is another incomplete 
copy the same work, and No. 531 is a fragmoat of another 
work on the same subject 

No, 599 k a eopy of the yratarSJa, a modem work by a Oitta* 
Piyau Bkahmaa named Yi4vanfltha, the son of Qopola, who 
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liTSd at Es4i on the DurgSghftta. The work was compiled in 
Bathvat 1793 and ^ka 1658 corresponding to 1736 a. d. A 
very large number of Yratas or fasts and observances are detailed 
in the book. 


jlVADEVA, ANANTADBVA, APADKVA AND THBIB WOBES 


. No. 507 contains the A&iacanirpaya by Jivadeva and an 
incomplete copy of the Samskarakaustubha by Anantadeva. 
Jlvadeva was the son of Apadeva who lived at a place situated 
on the banks of the Godftvarl. In the colophon the work is 
colled A^ncadidhiti or “ A ray in the form of A^uca of 
the Eaustubha”. The Kaustubha meant must be the 
Smytikaustubha, of which the Samskarakaustubha and 
Rajakaustubha are parts. The author of these is Anantadeva, 
son of Apadeva ; Jivadeva therefore must be a brother of this 
Anantadeva. The name of Apadeva's father was also 
Anantadeva; so that the author of the Samskarakaustubha was 
named after hie grandfather, as men are often so named among 
the Marathas. Apadeva is the author of the Mimamsanyaya- 
prakala, usually called Apadevi, which is highly valued as an 
excellent introduction to the study of the Mnnathsa. I possess 
also a commentary on the Ved&ntasara by this same Apadeva. 


Jivadeva quotes the Nirpayasindhu several times as well as 
the following among others ;— 


Mitsksarft 

Apararka 

Mftdhava 

SmytyarthasBra 

SalapBpi and other Gandas 


Antyesti by BhaUa, Le., 
Naraya^abhatta 
Suddhitattva 
Hemadri 
MadanapBrijata 


Haradatta 

Thaaa three authors therefore lived in very modern The 

SaThitklrakauBtubha also contains the name of Haradatta. 
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There are also in the collection little tracts on other 
branches of the Ac&ra division of the Dharmaiftstra which do 
not call for any special observation. 

THE PRAYOOAS 

AlSVALATANAaRHYARXBIKA 

• 

There is a large number of works descriptive of the ritual 
to be observed on various occasions. And the first to be noticed 
among these is the Asvalayanagrhyapaddhatikllrikas attributed 
to Kumftrilabhatta. The Manuscript is dated Samvat 1816 and 
^ka 1681. No. 492 is a copy of the ritual of the Agnimukha or 
Ajyatantra, which is an introductory ceremony to all rites 
performed on the Gfhya fire. The ritual is intended for the 
followers of the Atharvaveda. 

ga:&o&dhaba’s paddhatis 

Nos. 570 and 623 are fragments of Gangsdhara's Prayosja- 
paddhati, and Nos. 613 and 614 of his Saibsk&rapaddhati. In 
these last Gangftdhara speaks of himself as the son of the son 
of Ramagnihotrin. He appears to be one of the oldest writers 
on the ritual followed by Madhyamdinas j for in last year's 
Collection there is a copy of the Samskarapaddhati which was 
transcribed in Samvat 1650 or 1.594 A. D., and No. 613 also 
appears very old though it bears no date. 

PADHANIBHA AND HIS DABPA^AS 

Another writer on this subject for the Madhyathdinas is 
Padmanabha, son of Gopala, and grandson of Narayapa. No. 576 
is a small fragment of his Prayogadarpapa, and No. 575 of his 
Pratisthadarpapa which contains the ritual to be observed in the 
consecration of images. 

TINA PITHAKA 
• 

A third writer is Tana Pathaka of whose Saihsk8ranmktBvalu 
No. 615 is a Manuscript. It comes down to the end of ViyShA 
or marriage, 
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IPASTAHBA PBAYOGAPADDHATI 

No. 577 is a copy of the Prayogapacldhati for the followers of 
Apastamba by an author of the name of Pefijalla Jhihgayya, 
son of Pefijalla Mancan.lcarya. This is a Sonth Indian name, 
and probably the author ^va8 a Tailahga Brahman. Followers 
of Apastamba are mostly to be found in the Tailahgapa country ; 
while in Mahilrastra there are a few families living on the 
borders of the two countries. 

The other works in this group are on special rites and 
ceremonies and do not call for any particular notice. 

THE i-raya^itta and vyavahara branches 

As referring to the Vyavahara branch of the Dharma, we have 
in the Maratha division only the second chapter of the Mitak^ara 
(No. 589), ti’anscribed in Saka 1572. There are also three small 
tracts belonging to the Frayawitta branch (Nos. 551,555, and 621). 

POEMS, PLAYS AND FABLES 
VALLABHADKVA’S COMMENTARIES 

In the Gnjarath Section we have complete copies in the Sarada 
character of Vallabhadeva's Commentaries on the Raghuvaihsa 
(No. 8.’!) and the MeghadQta (No. 82), and of that on the first 
eight cantos of the Knmarasaihbhava (No. 72). The name of 
Vallabhadeva’s father was Anandadeva. 

No. 71 is a complete copy of Jonaraja’s Commentary on the 
Kiratarjani 3 ra composed as stated in the introdnction in 
Saka 1370 (Kharsivisvamite Sake) corresponding to 1448 A. D., 
in the reign of Jainollabhadena. This prince is the same as 
Zainnl Abuddin whose name occurs in the table of Eaimir 
Kings given at the end of Prinsep’s Essays, and who ascended 
the throne in 1422 A. D., and reigned op to 1472 A. D. 

VIS^HAKTIKALPALATA WITH A OOMMBNTABT 

No. 86 is a copy of the eighth Stabaka or canto of 
l^um^ttama’s Vispnbhaktikalpalata with a commentary- by 
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Mahesvara, son of VirQpakga. There is a Mannscript of 
Stabakas I, II, IV, and V of the poem with the same comment¬ 
ary in my Collection of IS7I1-80 (No. 81), and of the whole 
or eight Stabakas with the commentary of MahidRsa in that of 
1881-82 (No. 320). The present Manuscript was transcribed 
in Saiiivat 1667 and Saka lo.J.3 ; so that the commentary is at 
leiwt 27.') years old. 

DATE OF THE COMMENTARY 

Bnt the date of its composition is given at the end of the 
Manuscript as Thursilay, the .3rd (MnkhyajayRlithau) of the 
light half of Margaslr^ia, in the year of Vikrama 
Asvambadhi-r.Tga-l)hnini. The first two words represent 47 
.and the last 1, and in the place of hundreds we have 
ruga. But the word ll.Tga is not used to denote a niimeral, 
nor is the sense of the word such as to make it fit for such a use. 
In all probability therefore USga is a mistake for HRina which 
word is used to express the numeral (.3), for there wore three 
Rilinas, BliRrgava Hama, Dasarathi Rama, and Bala-Rama. The 
dtilo therefore is 1.347 Vikrama, corresponding to 1291 A. l). 
According to Mr. Modak’s calculations, however, it is 1447 
Vikrama. But the word Kaga cannot be so understood or 
corrected as to mean “four.” 

(The word rSga is sometimes used to express ‘six’, as Pandit 
Dnrgaprasada tells me. liaga means ‘ a musical mode ’ and 
there are six principal modes ; the use of the word therefore to 
express ‘six’ is perfectly i)ossible. The date of the Commentary 
is thus 1647 Samvat, and according to the Pandit’s ad well as 
Mr. Diksit’s calculation the .3rd of the light half of Margaiirsa 
falls on a Thursday in that year.)^ 

In the commentary of the eighth Stabaka contained in the 

1 The matter incloded in tbe bracketa waa added by Sir B. O. Bfaandaxkac 
in tho “ Notea Oometioaa and Additiona ” impended to the Original Report.— 
[K.B.O.] 

SO i; B. G. Kmodarkar’e Wedea YdL II } 
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Mannscript before me the following lexicons are quoted from:*' 
Amara Hal&yudha 

Vifiva Mahipa 

There is a copy of Mahipa in my last year’s Collectiop. The 
Bhftgavata also is mentioned. The commentary of Mahidasa 
mentioned above was composed in the year 1654. The era is 
not given. 


THE MAHANATAKA ;W1TH A COMMENTARY 

N o. 96 is a Manuscript of the Mahanataka with a commentary 
by Balabhadra, son of Kaimatha and grandson of Ki-spadatta. 
The commentary was composed on the Ramanavami day or the 
9th of the light half of Caitra in the year 1638, the cyclic year 
being Vyaya. The era to which the date refers is not given, 
but it must be the Saiiivat. Balabhadra mentions a previous 
commentary, the Candrika. 

PRABODHAOANDRODAYA AND COMMENTARIES ON IT 

No. 77 is a copy of the Prabodhacandrodaya transcribed in 
Saifavat 1601 corresponding to 1545 a.d. ; and No. 78 is a 
commentary on the play by Ramadasa, son of Bhatta Vinayaka. 
Among Manuscripts written in the Tailahga character recived in 
1882 from the Government of H. H. the Nizam through the 
Government of Bombay, there was a commentary on the play 
entitled CandrikB and the report that I made on it under date 
the 8th of February 1883 is as folloum:— 

' The first of these (i.e., the Candrika) was composed by the 
minister of a king of the name of Nadillayaptia. In the intro¬ 
duction, the author tolls ns he was a nephew (sister’s son) of 
Salvatimma, the minister of Ersparaya, king of Vijayauagara, and 
had an elder brother who was Salvatimma’s son-in-law as well 
as nephew. He gives a short history of Krsparaya who is called 
’'king of Karnataka.” Effparaya was. we ore told, the son of 
Nanufiihha and was a powerful monaroh who goYemed tke 
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whole southern peninsula. He married the daughter of 
PratSparudra Gktjapati (king of Orissa). Among the Mackenzie 
Manuscripts is one of the name of Ersparftyaoaritra or “ an 
account of Krsparilya,” and what is stated there with regard to 
the kin^as well as what has been gathered from Inscriptions, 
agrees with the account given by our commentator. 
reigned from A. D. 1508 to 1530.' 

BILAERSBA AND HADHUSODANA 
• • • 

No. 85 is a commentary on a number of verses composed by 
one Balakrspa who lived at Qokula on the river Yamunft in the 
Antarvedi or the Doab. ^he author was Madhusadana, pupil of 
ll.'tlakrspa, and son of Mftdhava who himself was the sou of 
Narasimha. The commentary was composed in 1700. The era 
is not given but must be the Samvat, since the Manuscript itself 
was copied in 1774 Samjat. 

ANTHOLOQIES 

Nos. 79, 91, 92 and 93 are Manuscripts of Anthologi^. The 
tirst is but a fragment containing the Nitiprakarapa, the first of 
the twenty-one sections into which the compilation is divided. 

The author is Haridssa who was the youngest of four brothers, 
the sons of Purusottama who lived at Elh&rSghata. The anthology 
was compiled in the year 1614. The era is not given, but it 
must be the Samvat. 

A KAdUlB ANTHOLOGY 

No. 91 is also a fragment without beginning or end, about 
one-half of which is written in the ^ftrada character' and the 
other half in the N&gan. The names of poets are in most 
cases given at the end of the verse or verses attributed to them ; 
but in some places they are not. The Sloka ‘ A 3 raih bandhuh 
paro v’eU,' Ac., is attributed to Bhatta ; but it occurs in the 
Paficatantraand may have been older; and 'Durjanah parihartavyo 
vidyayftladikrto,’ Ac., to Yalmiki ; but we find it in Bharti-hari's 
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NitUotaka. Snch miatakes are by no means nnoommon in 
anthologies ; and therefore, the mere fact of the occurrence of 
the name of a certain poet after a certain verse in a Manuscript 
of an anthology, ought not without corroborative evidence to be 
made the basis of far-reaching historical conclusions. * 

For instance, the stanza, one Pada of which—Varatanu samprava- 
danti Ac., is quoted by PataQjali, is fully given by Ksemendra 
and attributed to Eumaradasa, and this fact has been used as a 
reason for bringing down the date of Pata&jali. But the same 
Pada is attributed by Rayamukuta to Bharavi (p. 479), to whom 
also the whole stanza as given by Ksen^pndra is ascribed in the 
Chandomafijari. This throws such a doubt on the authorship 
of the stanza as to make it of little use in determining Patah- 
. jail’s date. And supposing that it belongs to any one of the 
two, that does not, by any means, make Patafljali later than 
' either. Another explanation is quite *posBible, viz., that the 
Pada was taken from Patafijali, and three other were composed 
and added by either of the later writers, in the way of what is 
known as Bamasyaphrapa. 

The following poets are mentioned in No. 91. 

Bhatta Baqa 2a Sri-Yarahamihira 7 b 

Vitavftta 2a Vijaya-Madhava 7b 

Jagaddhara 2b Qa^apati 8a 

Harsadatta 8b Soravarman 9a 

Capyaka (Oapaka ?) 36 Faq^ita-Srivauka 11a 

Jrva 4a Papdita-Jagaddhara 11a 

Bhattaculita 46 Jaya-Madhava 14 a 

Amrtadanta 5a Vallabhadeva 15a 

Anandavardhana36,6a,8a, Varghamihira 15a 

24a, 346,376,42a ValmikisOri 17a 

Amrtavardhana 6a Ksemendra 176,236, 25a6, 

Manoratha 6a, 76 33a 

Ylbhati-Madhava 66 Kusnmadeva 216 

Candrasvamin 7a Ptakafovuts Z2b, 28a, 346 
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Vallabha24a 

Haribhata 356 

Yftlmtki 246 

^riharsa 36a 

Murftri 26a 

^nkuka 366 

Prthvidhara 26a 

PapdItaySjaka 37a 

D&modh(d)aragupta 28a 

Bhaliata 37a, 376,38a 

Bhartrhari 286, 30a, 31a, 33a, 

Prakft&idatta 37a 

346,35 

Dharftdhara 38a 

Jayavardhana 286 

KslidSsa 38a 

Haragupta 29a 

Kala&tka 38a 

Bh&ravi 29a 

Bhavftninandana 386 

divasvftmin 29a 

Dyutidhara 396 

Bha(ta Yasudeva 296,41a 

Sri-Suka 40a 

Yyasadasa 306 

Sri'Muktapida 40a 

Yararuoi 316 

Sri-Jonaraja 41a 

Bha(to(d)bhatta 336 

Ratisena 42a 

Dharmagupta 34a . 

Jalhapa 426 

Yikramaditya 34a 



SUBHlSCTABATNAKOfiA BT KBSSTA 
• • • • 

No. 93 is a copy of SabhasitaratnakoSa by Kfspa. A few 
leaves are wanting at the end. The names of the authors of the 
excerpts are not given, but the selections are very good. 

VXBSBS ABOUT PABTIOULAB POETS 

In the section on Eftvyas and Kavis we find verses in praise of 
Bapa who is like *‘a lion that breaks the globes on the temples of 
the elephants in the shape of other poets,” of MayOra, Magha, 
Bharavi and Mnrari. Valmiki is in a verse spoken of as poet 
No. 1, Vyasa as No. 2, and Dap^in as No. 3. In another, Harihara 
is admonished not to be boastful as ” Madana is tiie goad of 
elephants in the shape of poets” ; and Madana is in his turn bid 
**to remember the former deeds of Hara (&vs) and hoid his 
tongue.” Here there is a piay on the word M ada n a vrtdoh means 
the god of love and was the name of a poet, vdioae full name was * 
Madanakirti. Madanakirti is mentioned by Bsjaiekbam in ilii 
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Frabandha(^tarvim^ti; and botii he and Harihara were the 
contemporaries of Somesvaradeya, the author of the Elrtikaumndi 
ai)d Surathotsava. 

No. 92 is an anthology the subject of which is ^ingSra 
or love, and which contains long extracts from the MahAnKtaka, 
the MeghadQta, the Kumarasambhava, and other poems. The 
Manuscript was transcribed in 1612 Samvat. 

VYiKARANA OR GRAMMAR 

KITANTRALAOHUVBTTI 

• 

No. 97 is Kfttantralaghnvrtti. A few leaves are missing. The 
Vrtti is different from Durga’s Vrtti published by Dr. Eggeling. 
The PQrvftrdhaor Nftmaprakarapa agrees with No. 279 of 1875-76; 
and the Akhyatavrtti of the UttarOrdha agrees with the cor¬ 
responding portion of No. 280; but the Erdv^ti somewhat 
differs. 

KITANTBAFABIBH ISIS 

No. 98 contains the SQtras of the Efitantra together with the 
Paribhasas. Most of these last are the same as those laid down 
by Papini or applicable to the grammar of Papini. 

OTHEB WOBKS 

No. 103 is a copy of the Prabodhacandrika by Vaijala, son of 
Yikramaditya, belonging to the Oahnvapa or Chohan race, and 
king of Oandravatl, the modern Jhalrapattan. The tract contains 
verses giving the rules of grammar along with instances having 
reference to the story of Rama. 

No. 104 is Mahabha$y8ga<jlharthadlpini containing notes on 
difficult passages in the Mahabhasya by Sadaiiva, pupil of 
Eamalakara Diksita. The first chapter and a small portion of 
ate second are wanting. The Manuscript was transcribed or 
perhaps the book was written in Saka 1589 or A. o. 1667. In 
either case it is evident that the author flourished before Nagoji- 
bhatitau 
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No. 99 is a copy of the last five chapters of the KOsikft. 
The Manuscript contains no date but looks very old. In 
the colophons at the end of Chapters IV and V, the name 
of the author is not given ; but at the end of Pftdas I,- 11, 
and III of Chapter VI, the title is given as Vamana-ESsika. 
At the end of the fourth P&da of the same chapter no 
name occurs ; but at the.end of the eighth chapter, we have : 
I’aramopadhyaya-Vamanakrtftyarii Kasikayarii Vrttau, and of 

tlie seventh : Vamana.tayaih Kasikayarii Vfttau. It would 

ajipear from this that Vamana waff the author of the last three 
chapters. But on the evidence of Kasmlr Manuscripts collected 
l»y Dr. Biihler in 187.')-76, Jayaditya is now believed to be the 
author of the first four chapters and Vamana of the last four. 
But there is the evidence of Kayamukuta and BhaUoji Dikgita in 
favour of assigning the fifth chapter to Jayaditya, and the seventh 
and eighth to Vamana. 

Under the word Sarkara in the Amarakora, Rayamuknta 
derives the four forms of the word from Papini V. 2. lO.*}, 
with 'a reference to .Tayaditya, and mentions Saikato ghata|;i 
or ^arkaram madhn as counter-examples given by him ; and these 
we find in the Kasika under that Sotra. Under the word Papdura, 
Bayamukuta defends Jayaditya against an attack by the author 
of the Bhasavftti for having included the word Papd^ in the 
Vartika beginning with Naga on V. 2.107. In commenting on his 
own explanation of ekavacanat in Papini, V. 4. 43 as a “word 
signifying a measure ” and directing the application of the suffix 
§as to such a word, Bhattoji observes in the ManoramB that he 
has followed JayBditya in so explaining it; but according to 
Vamana, that termination may be appended to ordinary common 
nouns also, since under the SQtra VII. 1. 20 he gives Knpdato 
dadBti, Vana^ pravikti as instances, to show that the Sas occurring 
in that Sutra is not that used in these instances, but is the Sas of 
the accusative plural. Now tho explanation attributed to JayBditjra 
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occurs in iht' Kilsikll under PftQ. V. 4. 43, and the instances 
attributed to Vftmana under Pa^i. VII. 1. 20. Under the word 
Apsaras, which according to Amara is used in the plural only, 
Rayanuiku(a says that Vamana gives Aphsarah as an instance of 
the Vartika Cayo dvitlyab, and hence the noun is used in the 
singular also. Now this Vartika occurs under VIII. 4. 48, and 
we do find aphsarah in the Kasika at that place. Similarly under 
tlie words kravyad and kravyada, Jayaditya’s view is referred to, 
and this w ‘ find in the Kasika under III. 2. 08. 

Madhava ipiotes Vamana’s and .layaditya’s observations in the 
Dhatuv|lti (Paydit, Vol. V, New Series, p. 340), and these are 
found inthe Kasika under VIII. 2. 30, and III. 2. .’>9 respectively. 
Thus then on the evidence of Madhava, Rayamukuta, and 
Bhattoji, the third and 6fth chapters of the Kasika were written 
by Jayaditya, and the seventh and eighth by Vamana ; while the 
Manuscript before mo assigns the sixth chapter also to the 
latter. 

ClIAPTEKS I-V HY JAYADITYA AND VI-VIII BY VAMANA 

On a review of the whole available evidence it appears clear 
that the author of the first five chapters was Jayaditya and of the 
last three Vamana. There is an allusion to Jayaditya and Vamana 
in Professor Aufrecht’s edition of Ujjvaladatta’s Unadisntra, under 
I. 52 ; but I do not find it in two very old Manuscripts of the 
work, one dated Samvat 1563, and the other Samvat or Vikrama 
1680. Vamana was according to Rayamukuta the author of another 
work entitled Lifiganu^sana, and many of the references to 
Vamana containetl in that commentary on Amara must be to that 
work of Vamana.* Itsing, the Chinese traveller, mentions 
Jayaditya only as the author of the Kasika (Professor Max- 
Milller’s note on the Renaissance of Sanskrit Literature, in “India, 
what can it teach us ? ”) and not Vamana. Jayaditya probably 

* Slnoe the aboTO waa put ia tjrpe^ a Maaosoript of this work has beea 
disoovend by my friend and oolleagae Prof, Peterson, 
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left his work incomplete, and it was finished long afterwards by 
Vamana who also wrote other philological works. 

PRAKRIYiKAUMUDi 

No. 102 is a Manuscript of the Prakriyikaumudlprasada or a 
commentary on the Prakriyakaumudi, by Vitthalacarya, the 
grandson of Ramacandracarya, the author of the work commented 
on. Ramacandracarya is also the author of the Kalanirpaya- 
dlpika, and the commentary on the work usually found is by his 
son Nfsiriihacarya, the father of Vitthalacarya. The commentaries 
on both the works contain Pra&istis giving an account of the 
family to which the author of the original works and those of 
the commentaries belonged. 

HISTORY OP THE FAMILY OF THE AUTHOR 
The family belonged to the Andhra country,or in other words 
it was a family of Tailanga Brahmans, devoted to the study of 
the Rgvoda and belonging to the Kaup^inyagotra. The first 
person named is Anantacftrya from whom a certain holy person 
(Yatindravarya) of the name of RftmasvRmin derived a know¬ 
ledge of all the Agamas and to whom the title of AcSrya was 
given by him. His son was Nrsimhicarya who was proficient 
in the Nigamas and Agamas, Nyftya, Vaisesika, Jaiminlya and 
Capita, wrote a BhAsyasRra of the Srutis (Upanisads), and 
defeated opponents in argument at the court of a prince. He 
had sons of whom GopalScRrya was the oldest and KrspRcRrya 
the youngest. ErSpRcRrya was the most learned of them all, 
being well versed in the eighteen branches of learning, of 
which Nigama is the first. He explained the Hatrav];tti at the 
court of Rama in the presence of that prince. Krspa’s sons 
were NrsimhacRrya and Ramacandracarya who was the younger 
of the two. Ramacandra’s instructor was Gopalacarya and he 
wrote three works, the Prakrisrakaumudl, Vaispavasiddhanta- 
saddlpika, and a treatise on Eala. Possibly, instead of one he 
wrote three treatises on l^Ua. Nrsimha was Bamacandra’s son 

91 [ B. Q. Bhaodaikar'f WoAm, YoI. U ] 
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and mote the commentary on his father's Ealaniroa 3 radipika. 
His teacher was Erspacftrya who was the son of the eldest 
brother of Romacandra, i.e., Nrsiihha in all probability, and 
who wrote commentaries on some of the Esvyas. Yitthala, the 
author of the Prasada, was the son of Nrsimha, the com¬ 
mentator on the Kftlanirpayadipika. His mother’s name was 
Mapik&mba and his teacher was Ragbavendrasarasvati who 
defeated many opponents in argument and established the 
Dvaitasiddhftnta (?). At the end of the Pra&tsti Yitthala renders 
his obeisance to Rame^varacarya, the son of Erspaguru, i.e., 
in all probability Erspa the teacher of his father, to Ananta the 
son of Yitthalacaryaguru who defeated Yadiraja in argument, 
to Naganatha son of Erspa who defeated Yaji (di?) natha and 
who possessed influence over the “ Lord of Eings, ” and to 
Jagannatha&rama who was versed in the’Yedanta of the Tati. 

The genealogy is therefore as follows :— 


Ananta 

I 

Nrsimha 



Rameivara NBf^uoAtha (?) 

In the history of the family thus given the name of one king 
only, Rama, is given. This name was borne by several princes 
of the Yijayanagara dynasty and of other dynasties which sprang 
from it, so that it is impossible to find out who the prince 
meant was. But the dates of ROmacandracBrya and his son and 
grandson can be approximately detwmined with the aid of 
othsor evidence. 
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DATS OF RiUAOANDBiOlBTA 

The present Mannscript of the Praaftda is dated 1717 Saxavat 
corresponding to 1661 A. D. A copy of the Ealanirpayadipikavi- 
varapa, No. 92 of my last year’s GoUection, was transcribed in 
1651 Samvat or 1595 a. d., and No. 91 of the same Collection 
bears a doable date, viz., 1621 Samvat and 1486 ^a, 
corresponding to 1565 A. D. There is a Manuscript of the 
Prakriyakaumndi in the Collection belonging to the old Sanskrit 
College of Poona (No. 324) which also bears a double date, viz., 
1583 Samvat and 1448 §aka or 1527 A. D. But the lines in 
which the date is given run thus :—“ On Tuesday the 13th of 
the light half of the month of Bhadrapada, the current year 
being Samvat 1583 and §aka 1448 [this] was transcribed at 
Nandigiri by Ramacandracaryasata-suta-suta. ” Between the 
su and the ta of the second suta we have some letter, but there 
is a mark indicative of erasure on it and the usual upper 
horizontal stroke is wanting which shows that the letter is not 
to be read. Thus then that Manuscript was transcribed in 
1527 A. D., by the son of the son of the son of Ramacandraoarya, 
i.e., by his great grandson. The Ramacandracarya spoken of 
must be the author of the Prakriyakaumudi, for if’ he had been 
another person different from the author, some distinguishing 
particxUars would have been given about him. Besides, the 
Nandigiri where the Manuscript was copied is the same as 
Nanded situated on the Godavari in the territory of the Nizam ; 
and the country surrounding it corresponds to the Andhradeiki 
in which, as we are told in the Pra^tis, the family lived. If, 
therefore, a great grandson of Ramacandracarya lived in 1527 
A.D., Ramacandracarsra himself must have lived about 1450 A.O. 
In the beginning of the work before me, ViUhala adores 
^amkhu, Papini, Yararuci, Sesa (i.e. PataSjali), Bhartr and 
other expounders of the Bhasya, the authors of the Yrtti and 
the Nyasa, Bhoja, Durga, and Ksirasvamin. 
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PABIBH281BH28EARA 

The only work belonging to tiiis class in the Maratha Section 
that calls for notice is the ParibhSsftbhSskara by an author of the 
name of Bhaskara. At the end of the work the author thus 
gives his pedigree. In the town of Tryambakeivara lived 
Pumsottamabhatta who belonged to a family of the name of 
Agnihotrin. He had a son of the name of Haribhatta who 
appears to have been a Vaidika. His son was £pajibha(ta who 
lived at Ea4i and was a physician ; and Apftji’s son was 
Bhsskara. Two collections of Paribh&sOs, one by Siradeva and 
the other by Udayamkara have been noticed by Dr. Eielhom 
in the preface to his translation of the Paribhasendu^ekhara, and 
this is a third. 

Bh&skara lived after Bhattoji Diksita since he quotes 
the first line of the opening verse of the Siddhfintakaumndl 
(Mnnitrayaib namaskftya etc.). He also quotes Bha((i and 
the oomtmentary Jayamangalfi, the ESvyapraka^a, Mftdhava- 
oftrya, the Sahit 3 radarpaoa, Siradeva, &o. Some of the 
ParibhSsfts given in the book do not occur in Nftgojibhatte's 
Paribhasendu^khara. Bhaskara divides his work into eight 
chapters each having four Padas, the divisions corresponding 
with those of the Astfidhyayi; and at the end gives other 
Paribhasas which are mostly based, as he says, on Nyayas or 
ordinary principles. The author appears to have lived 
before Nagojibhatta. Another copy of the work is noticed 
in Dr. Burnell’s Catalogue of the Tanjor Manuscripts and 
Also another Paribhasabhaskara by an author of the luane of 
Sesadri. 


koSas or lexicons 

RiTAMUKDTA'S OOMHENTABT ON TEDC AMARAKOiA 

We have a copy of the. Amarakoia in the Sarada -charaotoni 
(No. 110), and an old copy of the Padacandrifca or Rayamukuta's 
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commentary on it dated SaihTBtlTll. A few leaves of this 

* 

are missing. At folio 495 of the first part oooors the well- 
known date of the work, ^ka 1353, corresponding to 1431 A.D. 

Rsyamnknta quotes a very large number of authors and works. 
The following munra^ occur in Eftpda I:— 

Leaf 2 wanting 

AJayakoda, 14 5 3, 51 a 4, 86 5 3, 96 a 8. 

Ati4lla, 5Aa 3. 

Annnyflsa 12 5 6. 

Abhinanda, 64 a A 
Amaradatta (Puihskilpdft) 91 a 3.. 

Amaram&la, 5 5 4, 33 a 4, iOaS, 48 a 2, 57 a 4, 62 5 5, 
78 5 A 89 a 5, 89 6 d, 90 a 5. 

Agama 22 a 4, 25 a 1, 28 5 4, 35 5 7, 41 5 6. 
Aicaryaparvan, 23 5 2. 

Adoaryamafijan, 46 a d, 86 5 4. 

Ugada, 8 a 5. 

Ujjvaladatta, 81 5 3, 84 5 5. 

UqAdivytii 31 5 2, 43 5 

Utpalinikoia 35 a 4, 52 a 2, 54 5 A 59 5 i, 77 a 1, 89 a 3. 
Udyogaparvan, 13 a 1. 

Upadhyflyasarvasva, 15 5 7, 33 5 3, 38 a 5, 50 5 6, 52 5 0, 
Hemabheda, 87 a i, 87 5 4. 
t^Smaviveka, 44 a A 
Aupanisadfth 11 !• 

EaUnga, 11 5 d, 12 a 2, 12 5d, 21 5 6, 25 a 6, 27 a 4, 

30 a d, 32 a 4, 38 a 5, 40 5 7, 41 5 2, 42 b 1, 54 a 3, 

61 a 4, 64 a A 65 a 1, 67 5 A 75 a i, 77 a 3, 81 a 5 

A A 82 a 1A d, 83 5 A 86 5 2, 87 a 2, 90 a 2, 91 5 A 

95 a5. 

Eftpda4esR, 40 a 4. 

Kstantra, 22 5 d, 47 5 6. 

1 At on • fcrmtr BOMrien, ttamunliirinltaltai Sbows' (fee nmalMr eitte 
Um ftw (fee bottqm <C tt» 
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EfttySyana, 55 h 5, 60 ft 6. 

Eamandakisra, 54 ft 0. 55 ft 3. 

Efilap&b. 79 ft 2 . 

Eftlidasa, 30 a 89 a 4. 

Efidika, 72 a 4. 

Eirata, 51 ft 2. 

Eloakavadha, ^ a 1. 

Enmara. 35 a 2. 

Eumaradasa, 47 ft i (Pra^alo Mitrasya pn^bhamajani 
Jyeethaviraha^ ). 65 ft 2 (Rava^ pragalbhahatabherisaih- 
bhavalk praka&i 3 rama 8 a samamtatati). 

Eumarasambhava, 9 a 1. 

Eaijjata, 12 ft 6. 

Eokkatja, 42 ft 7, 60 a 6, 84 a 5. 6 and 4, S5 a 4, S7 a S 
( Eokkata), 88 ft 1. 90 ft 91 a 4 & 91 ft 1, 95 a 3. 

Eokkara 87 a 4. 

Eolahalaoarya, 59 ft 4, ( Writer on Poetics ? ) 

Eo4a, 27 a 1. 

Eanmudi, (a commentary on Amarako&i), 5 ft 2, 13 a 
16 a i. 18 ft 3. 18ft i. 19 ft 20 ft;?. 22 ft ft. 22 ft 
24 a 2. 25 a 5. 26 a 1 and 2, 27 ft 4, 28 a ft, 28 ft ft, 
31 a 3.31 ft i aM P. 32 ft N, 34 a ft, 34 ft 2, 36 a 7 A ft, 
36 ft 4, 37 a 4, 38 ft 7, 39 a 2, 41 a 2 and 5, 42 a 2, 
42 ft 7, 44a 3,44 ft 7. 44 ft 4, 45 a 5,50 ft ft. 5i:a 3 & 5. 
51 ft 5,52 a 6,52 ft 1,53 a 2 and ft, 54k a 4,56 a I & 4, 
60 a 1 and ft, 61 a 3 and ft, 61 ft i, '62 a 1 and ft, 62 ft 6, 
4 and i, 63 a 2, 63 ft 2, 64 a N (tasmatkakaliti ganra- 
ditvaditi Svami [mi]—Ealingadlnam pramada iti tn 
Eanmndi), 65 a 1, 65 ft 4, 66 a P, 66 ft 4, 67 a 3, 68 a 6, 
68 ft 2, 68 ft 5, 69 a i, 70 ft 2, 71 a 1 and ft. 77 ft 4 
77 ft N, 80a ft. 81 a 4, 84 a 5, 87 a ft, 93a 6.96 ft 1. 

Eanmudtkara, 4 ft 2, 25 a ft, 72 ft 7, 32 ft 7, 33 ft 1, 42 a ft, 
66 a 0. 

Eftirasvamiu, 5 a 1,41 a ft, 44 ft 7,53 a 2, 60 a 6,88 ft ft. 
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Oa^itaoQiji&maii^u MahlmtftpanlyarBjapaQ^ta—Srmivfisall^, 
49 6 6. 

Oits, 11 a 4, 12 6 3, 52 a 4. 

Oovardhana, 6 a 8, 7 a 7. 

GoTardhan&nanda, 47 6 6. 

Govardhanlyopadivrtti, 27 6 1. 

Ghatakarpara, 46 6 1. 

Ghatakarpara (PQrva), 81 a 5. 

Caraka, 47 a 1. 

Csadrai 9 6 6, Z9 b 5,a I, 79 b 1 (C^ndrftli). 

Cftndra SQtra, 39 a 2. 

Citralekha (Upakathft), 59 6 6. 

Jayaditya, 27 b 5, 27 b S, 56 6 1. 

JatarQpa, 87 a 2. 

Jatoka, 44 6 6. 

Janakiharapa, 42 a 5, 43 6 5, 56 6 6. 

Jambavatlvijayakavya, 82 6 4 (PayakPl^ntibhUi spnita lanti 
vatab ^naib ^naib)> 

Jinendrabuddhi, 79 6 8, 

Tarapala, 89 a 1. 

Trikap^, 87 a 3. 

Trikap^a^ega, 6 a 5, 11 a 3, 12 a 5, 15 a 4, 21 6 7, 22 a 7, 
30 he, 31 a 4, 34 a 4. 41 a 4, 47 b S, 51 a 6, 62 6 S, 
70 6 1, 75 a 6, 76 al & 1, 78 a J, 79 a i, 83 6 4, 94 a 8. 
Dap^aka, 58 a 6. 

Dap^in, 40 6 7, 56 a 3 (a yamaka quoted). 
DamayanticampQ, 59 6 4. 

Damodara, 7 a 7. 

Devisataka, 51 a 2. 

DvirQpakoia, lll6 3, 12 a 2, 16 a 8, 67 b 2, 78 a i^78 6 2, 
91 6 2, 92 a 4,93 6 6, 96 a 4. 

Dharapi, 1 6 6, 47 6 7, 93 a i* 

Dharapi, 81 a 4,84 a 4,84 6 3. 

DhannakirttTartika 57 6 5. 
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DharmadBsa, 73 b 2, 

DhStnpSrayft^a, 21 a 6t 2%b 7, 79 b 8. 

Dh&tnpradTpa,'46 a 4, 70 5 1, 83 & 5. 

Nandin, 76 a 3. 

Narav&hanadatta, 59 b d. 

N&takaratnako^, 73 a 8. 

N&narthako6a 67 b 2 (iti Nftnfirthakoiyuiar&inat* dvitakfira- 
pa(ha];t prOmadika iti Ealingada 3 rai^). 

Namanidhana 15 5 8, 22 a 7, 23 5 5, 26 a 5,37 b 5, 41 a 7, 
44 a 5, 44 5 7, 46 5 1, 50 a 5 (Yathahar Namanidhana 
Bn—Naraya9aoarapah)> 68 5 1. 

Namamala, 46 a 8, 48 a 1, 94 b 1. 

Namalihganniaaana, 46 b 6. 

Narada, 68 b 8. 

Naraya^asarrajfiacaraiiiah* 41 a 7. 

Nirnkta, 8 a 5. 

Niraktikara, 10 b 6. 

Nilaka^tkastaya, 16 a 4. 

NaiQadha,;73 5 5, 76 a 2. 

Nyasa, 11 5 7,13 5 2, 27 5 6, 34 a 5. 

Pafijika, 11 5 d, 13 a 2 and 5, 21 a 1 and 4, 53 a 5,67 a 1, 
70 a 1,72b 1, 73 5 5, 74 5 4, 75 5 5, 77 a 5, 78 a 5&3, 
78 6 5, 79 a 4, 79 6 1 and 3, 80 a 5, 80 6 1, 81 a 5, 
82 6 1, 83 a 3, 83 6 4, 84 a 4, 85 a 3 and 4, 86 a 5, 
86 6 1, 87 a 2 and 5, 89 6 2 and 2, 90 a 2, 91 a S and 8, 
91b 4, 92 a 5 and 8, 92 b 2, 93 a 4, 94 a 6, 5 and 4, 
95 a 3 and 4, 96 6 1. 

Papini (Jambayatyam) 17 a 5 (Sa par«adairambaramapapQre) 

Papinitantra, 82 a 5. 

.Par^a^a, 38 a 5, 77 6 3. 

Pnrnpottama, 7 a 7,14 a F, 22 6 4, 28 a 6,47 6 2, 61 a 6. 

POrQaoandia, 73 b 1. • ■ 

Ptlrvakaviprayoga ( Bakha diik> J aladhim ayd ) 

916 4. 
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Paxir&Qikat^, 16 b 1, 33 6 4. 

Prftcmaoarya^, 60 6 6 . 

BO^abhatta, 58 a 2. 

Bnddhacarita 6 a 6. 

Brhatkatha (Paiiiaci) 59 b 5. 

Brhadamarahora, 14 b 1. 

BrbaddhAravalT, 19 h 2. 

Bop&la 48 h 5. 

BopAlita 11 h 7, 17 a 7, 18 a 4, (8trikaij«J[n) 39 a 4, 47 a 6 , 
48 b 6 ,'A b 1, 68 a 5. 84 b 3, 87 a 6 , 96 b 4. 

Bhatta 53 ft 6, 59 a 1, 61 n 5, 61 b 1, 68 b 5, 7\ b 4, 76 b 0 , 
78 a 3 and 5. 80 b 4 & 6, 83 6 7, 91 a 4, 96 b 0 . 
BhattasvAmin Hal, 66 a G. 

BhatU 19 b 7, 21 b 7, 25 ti 3, 34 a 4, a 1 , 43 b 4, 45 a 4, 
51 b 4, 55 b 2, (Grammar) 56 b 2, 62 b 4. 

Bharata 69 3 <& 5, 72 b 6. 

BhavabhOti, 65 a 4, 89 6 5. 

BhOgayrtti 6 a 36 a 4. 

BhOgavrttikrt 70 a 5. 

Bhagnri 8 a 3, 24 a 3, 30 b 1 , 35 a 7, 61 & 6 , 89 b 6. 

Bharata 16 b 6 , 23 b 2 , 24 a 4, 37 6 S, 92 b 2. 

Bharavi, 38 a 2, 44 a 1, 71 a 71 & 5, 74 b 6,^5 b 6 . 
Bha^avftti, 5 a 1, 56 7* 1. 

Bha^ya, 17 a 6, 56 & 2. 

Bhima 50 b 6 . 

Bhimasena 95 a 1. 

Bhoja 30 a 4, 38 b 60 (Bhojaraja) 56 a 3. 

MatsirapnraQa, 59 b 3. 

Madhnmadhava 5 a i, 12 5 2, 53 a G. 

Mann 6 5 6, 10 a 6, 10 5 4, 25 a 2, 60 a 3. 

Mantravari;^ 10 b 3. 

MahAkaviprayoga (YanmekhalA bhavati Mekhalafanapntrt) 
92 b 3. 

Mahimnab stotra 11 a 2 . 

93 ( B. a. »uiidarkK’s Worka Vol U ) 
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MSgha, ft a 4,^ a 1,11 a 5, 12 a 0, 14 a 9, 21 hi, 23 & 1, 
24 a 3, 25 h 1, 33 h 3, 38 a 4, 41 6 3, 43 h 2, 44 o 1, 
44 h 7, 48 a 3, 48 5 4, 51 b 5, 57 a 6 and 4, 60 h 3, 
68 a 2, 70 h 5, 71 a 6 and 4, 75 a 3, 75 5 1, 83 a 4, 
84 a 4 and 7, 84 6 1, 91 6 3. 

Mftdhava 70 5 3, 94 5 6. 

Madhavika 59 1. 

Madhavi 10 a 1,18 a 5,23 a 5, 85 a 7, 86 a 7, 93 a 2. 
Markaij^eyaporapa 18 a 3, 23 b 4, 26 a 6, 31 b 4. 

Medini 14 a 5 ,33 a 1, 35 a 4, 48 a 6, 51 b 5, 89 a 4, 90 b 4, 
95 a 3, 95 b 7. 96 1 and 5. 

Medinikara. 57 5 4, 82 5 5. 

Maitreya, 9 a 7,14 i 7, 39 a 6, 61 a 6. 

TajQavalkya, 78 b 2. 

Yogefivara, 92 a 5. 

Raghu, 29 a 7,32 b 7, 34 a 3,35 a 3, 51 5 2,53 5 3, 74 b 5, 
92 a 3 and 6. 

Ratnakok, 3 51. 21 5 6, 24 5 5, 25 a 1, 35 a 1. 40 a 3, 
49 a 6, .54 5 7, 61 a 6, 65 5 5, 67 5 1, 70 5 2 and 4, 
71 5 2,82 a 2, 87 a 8. 

Ratnamila 5 5 2 (quoted in Eanmndi.) 

Rantideva, Q a 6, 39 5 4. 

Rabhasa, 14 a 4 and 3 ,15 5 2, 21 a 7, 23 a 3,30 a 4,40 a 6, 
42 a 2, 45 5 4, 48 a 5, 56 5 7, 57 a S, 57 b 7, 67 5 4, 
70 5 6, 73 5 5, 75 5 5, 79 5 1, 82 a 3, 87 5 fi, 88 a 4, 

94 5 1. 

RasaTajJumara 22 5 3. 

Rajadeva, 5 a 4, 5 5 7,31 5 5. 

Rajaiekhara, 76 5 1, 77 a 4,96 a 2. 

Ramadasatika 25 a 5. 

Ramanutesana, 57 5 5. 

Ramkyaoa 5 5 4.6 a 2,38 5 6.39 5 7. 

Rudra, 42 a 2,47 51 (Eoea), 51 5 7, 56 5 i, 80 5 4, 86 a 2, 

95 5 4. 
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RQpamafiJarl, 20 a 0. 

RaparatnBkara, 47 i 6, 85 a 1. 

Lingaparft 9 a, 49 h 1. 

Lainga, 49 b S. 

Yatselyara 22 b 5. 

Vararaoi, 42*5 5, 44 a 4. 

Varftha, 48 a 3. 

Varpaviveka, 39 a 1. 

Vacaapati, 18 a 2, 26 & 6, 38 b 5, 40 a 0, 80 a 2, [81 a 5, 
91 a i , 95 a 1. 

Vamana, 4 5 1, 21 5 4, 24 a 5, 42 5 1, 49 a 0, 57 b 1,82 a 2. 
. Vayupurapa, 18 b 4, 19 6 0 and 2, 23 b S, 28 b S, 30 b 3, 
80 a 6. 

VaaavadattA, 22 a i, 40 5 0, 44 a 5, 51 a 2, 59 hi, 62 ft 3, 

67 a 5, 81 6 3, 89 a 2, 95 h 5, 96 n 4, 96 6 4. 

% 

Vikramaditya, 76 h 3. 

Vidagdhamakhamap<lana, 44 5 6, 51 a 3, 60 a 2. 
Vindhyavasin, 46 a 4. 

Vitokha, 71 a 4. 

Vaisakhinakt 63 5 i. 

Vifiva, 15 b 2,2X1 b 1, 25 5 3, 49 a 1, 79 a 3, 95 « 4. 
Viivapraka^, 95 a 6. 

Vi|paparapa, 12 a 6,12 b 2, 50 a 3. 

Viapuptirapatikakara, 11 6 3. 

Vftti (Grammar) 4 5 i, 5 6 6,88 a 5 and 2. 

Yrndavana, 57 b6, 76 a 2. 

Yepisamhara, 42 b 3. 

Yaiyakarapab,’33 b 4. 

Yaiieaikab, 32 5 4, 53 a 2. 

Yyakhyam|4a, 19 a 4. 

Yya4i, lb 2, 8 5 7, 9 a 6, 2:3 b 2, Ub2, 37 5 4, 38 a 1. 

39 a 0,94 5 5. 

Yyaaa, 24 5 6, 59 5 3. 

Satapatha, 24 a 4. 
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^baraBvftmin, 28'a 6, 64 a 8,76 a 3. 

^bdfinn&lsana, 58 a 4. 

dabd&r^ava, 7 a 5, ‘ 8 a 7, 10 (x i, 10 h S, 12 a 6, 14 5 1, 
17 o 5, 24 a 6, 24 6 7 and 8, 25 a 2, 27 b 6 and 4, 28 a 4, 
31 a 4 and 2, 31 h4,‘62a 1, 33 h 4, 34 6 2 and7, 35 a 2, 
36 a 7, 37 a 2, 41 a d, 12 b 6 (twice) and 3, 41a 5, 4 
and 1, 44 b 4,15 b 8,17 a 1, 48 a 3, 49 a 4, 52 & S and 
2, 53 b 1, 55 b 2,50 a 8, 56 b 3, 6 and 8, 57 a 2, 57 b 1, 
58 a 5, 60 b 1, 61 a 3, 61 & 4, 65 a 5, 65 b 5,67 a 1 and 
2, 67 6 4, 68 a 2 and 6 , 68 5 4, 69 a 1 and 6, 69 b 6 , 
71 a 2 and 2, 72 a 1, 82 a 3, 93 b 4. 
dabdftr^avak&ra, 4 5 5, 67 6 6. 

^fikatayana 6 a 4. 

^kat&yaniyavrtti, 76 a 3. 

Sabdikanarasimha, 76 5 
Salihotra, 25 b 8. 

Sa^vata 9 ?> 1,38 a 1, 50 a P. 

Sivabhadra, 62 a 4 (a yamaka). 

Sodraka, 59 b 5. 

SjTng*lrap*®kasa, 24 b 8, 35 a‘3, 55 b 4, 

Sridhara, 12 a 2, 23 a 1, 25 b 2,10 a 6, 41 b 2. 

Sruti, 11 b 2, 16 b 5,26 a 3, 26 b 3, 41 a 6. 
Samkeiptabharata, 10 5 i. 

SamBaravarta, 17 a 4, 21b 5, 21 b 5, 27 b 5, 28 a 2, 28 b 5, 

41 6 5, 81 a 3, 8.3 a 5, 89 a 1. 

Sarvadhara, 1 6 9, 9 a 4 and 1, 17 a 1,.23 a 1, 30 a 1, 41 b 1, 

42 a 3, 44 a 2, 44 5 7, 53 a 2, 55 b 5, 56 a 6, 66 a 6, 

67 b 8,68 b 3, 69 a P, 75 5 2, 79 a 4, 80 a 4, 80 6 8, 

81 6 1, 83 i 4 and 84 a 5 and 4, 86 a 5, 86 6 3, 

87 a 6 and 5, 89 5 1, 2 and 5, 92 51,5, 4 and 2, 93 a 2, 
94 5 3, 95 a 3, 95 b 3, 96 a 2 and 1. 

13 a 6, 28 b 1, 29 b 5, 31 b 6, 35 b 1, 38 a 6, 

88 b 5, 42 5 4, 45 a 4, 53 a 6, 55 a 2, 62 b 6, 64 5 1, 

72 6 1,74 6 and 3, 77'a 4, 78 5 F, 80 5 1, 81 a F, 85 a 4, 
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85 b S and 1, 91 a 6, 94 a 4. 

Sftmkhya, 53 a 4. 

Sftmbapnrft^a, 14 a S, 16 a 7, 28 a 41 a 6. 

Sftraffvatako&i, 96 a 3. 

Sfthaaanka, 29 a 1,34 A 3, 43 a 2. 

SnndarSuandacarita, 9 b 6. 

SubhQti, 9 i 7,11 6 5 and 1 ,18 b 1, 36 a 2, 38 6 6, 46 b S, 
61 a 1, 72 6 4, 73 ft 1, 74 a 4, 75 ft i, 80 a 2, 83 ft 2, 
91 a 5. 

Somanandin, 43 ft 5, 51 a 4, 87 a 2, 92 a 6, 95 a 5. 

Skftnda 15 ft 1, 5 and 5, 16 a 8,16 ft 1 and S, 17 ft i, 19 a 4. 

Smrti, 86 a 5, 93 a 1. 

STflmin, 13 a 5, 13 ft 15 a 2 and 3,15 ft 3,16 a d, and 2, 
16 ft 2,17 a 2, 18 a 4,18 ft 4,- 19 ft J and 2, 20 a 3 and 
4^ 20 ft 6 and 1, 21a 2, 21 ft 4 and 5, 22 a 1, 22 a 4, 
22 a 6 and ft, 22 ft 3 and 1, 23 a 4 and ft, 23 ft 4, 6 and 
ft, 24 a 24 ft 2, 25 a ft, 25 ft 1, 5, ft and ft, 26 a ft, and 
ft, 26 b2,27 ae,2 and 1, 28 ft 4, 29 a 30 ft 2 and 2, 
31 a 2,1, 4 and ft, 31 ft ft and 1, 32 a 2, 3, 5, ft and ft, 
33 ft ft, ft, and i, 34 a 1, 3 (twice) and 6, 35 a 4,85 b 2, 
36 a 4,86 b 4, 81 a 2 and5, 37 ft ft. 38 a 3, ft and 4, 39 
a 7, 39 ft 2, 6 and 1, 40 a 1, 3, 4, 7 and 4, 

40 ft i, 41 a 6, ft and 2, 41 ft ft and 2, 43 a 5 and 1, 43 
ft 4, 44 ft 1, 45 ft 6. 46 a 2 and 6, 46 ft ft. 48 a 6. 51 a 3, 
52 a 1, 52 ft 7 and 4, 56 a 1 and ft, 57 a ft and 2^ 
59 a 2, 59 ft 2, 60 ft 1, 62 a 6, 63 ft 3, 64 a 4 and 2, 
64 ft 1 and 1 ,66 ft 5,75 ft 2,76 ft 4 and 5, 77 a 1, 78 ft 1, 
79 a 1, 4, ft and ,2, 79 ft 3, 80a 5 and 3, 81 b 3, 82 a ft, 
82 ft 4 and ft, 83 a ft. 83 ft 2, 3 and ft, 84 a 1, 5 and 6, 

86 a 1, 87 a 1, 88 a 5. 88 ft 1, 89 ft 1. 5,6 and 2,90h 2,- 
91 a 3 and ft, 91 ft ft. 92 a 2, 93 a 3, 6 and 2, 93 ft 1. 94 
a 5 and 2, 94 b 3 and 5,96 a i, 96 ft 1. 

ELa^t&candra, 27 ft 4. 
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Ha^ncandra, 6 a 7,14 a 7 , 34 a 6,41 a 5,60 a 6 and 8 , 66 a 5, 
70 6 2, 71 a 4. 

Hariprabodha, 34 a 6, 80 a 1, 84 ft 2. 

Harivam&i, 11 a 7,12 a 2, 24 a 2. 

HAr^acarita, 59 & 1. 

Halayudha 17 b 2, 75 b 4, 79 b 4. 

Horavali, 39 b 4. 

The following names occur in Kapdas II and III 


AUTHORS 


AJaya 

Abhinanda 

Amaradatta 

Arupadatta (identical with 
the commentator of Astah- 
gahrdaya ?) 

Eayyata 

KaUhga 

Katya 

Eatyayana 

Eamandaka 

Kalidasa 

Eokkata 

Eautalya 

Oowirdhana 

Qrahakrwa 

Candra 

Oandxagomin 

Oaraka 

JatarQpa 

Jinendrabuddhi 

Tarapala 

DavdlB 


Damodara 

Durga (Durgokta Lihgann- 
^asana); also quoted as 
Durgasimha 
Dhanaihjaya 
Dhanvantari 

Dharmadasa (author of 
VidagdhamnkhamaudaBA ) 
Dharmasena 
BUjpni 
Purusottama 
Pumacandra 
Bapa 

Balapapditajstakam 

Bopalita 

Bhatta 

Bharata 

Bhavabhoti 

Bhaguri 

Bharavi 

Bhasyakara 

Bhimasena 

iSn Bhoja 


1 Ibii lilt wu diawn np by Budli DnigapiaMMl and ia printed aa a 
BupplHBsnt in tha Original Bepoti at pp. 467-78. [M. B. U.] 
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Mann 

Vyasa 

Mfigha 

^bara (also ^barasvamin) 

MSdhava 

^akatayana 

Murftri 

^atatapa 

Maitreya 

^abdika 

MaodgalySyana 

Salihotra 

Yajnavalkya 

^vata 

Rak^ita 

Subhaiiga 

Uantideva 

^Qdraka 

Kajadova 

Ankara 

Hajalokhara 

Sridhara 

Hudra 

Srlhar^a 

Vararuci 

Sanatana 

Varaha 

Sarvadhara 

Vacaspati 

Sarvananda 

Vatsyayana (author of tho 

Sahasahka 

KamasQtra) 

SubhQti 

Vamana 

! Soiuanandi 

Vikramaditya 

Svamin 

Vfddha 

Hattacandra 

Vya^li 

Halayudha 

WORKS 

Annnyasa 

Upadivi+ti (“ Upadivrttau 

Anekarthatnanjari 

Pura^ttamah ” ). 

Abhidhanamala 

C^maviToka 

Amaramala 

KapthabhQ^apakayy^laihkara 

Artbasastra 

Eapphipabhyndaya (also 

Asyatantra 

Kasphina," & Kapphina°) 

Aiyasaatra 

Kalpalata (same as the next ? 

Aiwtkoia 

sometimes simply Lata) 

licaryamafijari ‘ 

EavikalpalatA 


1 Aaootdlng to ■ ottribated to B^juekbani in tbo SftkUiiiaktllToU, tb9 
wtbar ot the j^azjiuBoBjail wu KalaMkWt, 
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EBtantanpaQjikft 

Efidambari 

ESvyaprakSda 

Eftyyfldar&i (“Kvyadarfe 
VOmanali ”) 

Kirftta 

Kioakaradha (quoted also in 
Ujvaladatta’s U^iadisotra- 
vrtti) 

KumarasambliaTa 

Keaaramala 

Kaumudi 

Oapita^astra 

Ca^akyatlka 

Candravyakara^a 

Tippam 

Txkasamucoayasara 

Trika^da^sa 

Dara (?Hara?) vilaaa 
Durghatavrtti 
De6iko&i 
DvirOpako^ 

Dharavi 

Dhatuparaya^a 

DhAtupradipa 

Dhatupradipatlka 

Namaprapafioa 

Namamala 

Namanutoana 

Nigama 


Nairukta (also Niroktam) 

Nai^adha 

Nyasa 

Fafijika 

Fadacandrika (i.e., the Com. 
on Amarako^ by Baya- 
mukuta himself) 

Faraya^a' (same as Dhatu- 
parayapa ?) 

Bhatti 

Bharata 

Bharata(ika 

Madhumadhavi 

Madhavl 

Meghadata 

Medini 

Toga^takavyakhya 
Raghu 
I^tnakola 
Ratnamala * 

Rabhasa 

Ramaya^a 

RQpabheda 

RQpamafijari 

Roparatnakara 

Lingakadka 

VarQade4ana 

Yayupurapa 

Va (Fa) lakapya 

Yasavadatta 


lllMutiMro(tI»Ptoa7a;iaitParnMaad»MitiM ia tte atptaaaUaa at 
tha mid Jajaail. 

SftewittarialCldhani MistobveoB^iiMfraB ilw ocnt, m the inri 
I4«u 
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[^dAgdhamiikhanuqt^ana 
Vi6va 

Vrddhsnyasa 
Vrndftvanayamaka 
Yyftkhyftmrta 
dabdftr^ava 

da-bheda (same as 9a>bheda 
and Sa-bheda mentioned 
below ?) 

Spngahipraka^ 

^-bheda (see Sa-bheda above) 

POETICS A1 
COHUBKTABIBS ON THE BASAMASJABI 

In this class we have in the Maratha Section a copy of a 
commentary on Bhanndatta’s Kasamafljari by Sesa CintftmaQi, 
the son of Sesa Nrsimha (No. 662). In Dr. Burnell’s 'Raijor 
Catalogue, Seeacintfimapi is given as the name of a work under 
Satakas and Anthologies; but there must be some mistake. 
Sesa is a family name and CintSmapi, of an individual belonging 
to that &mily. In the Qnjarat Section there is another commen¬ 
tary on the same work by one Visvefivara. It is a very full 
commentary but the Manuscript is incomplete being about two- 
thirds of the whole. * 

No. 663 is a commentary on the Srutabodha by Manohara 
who composed it at the request of a prince of the name of 
Mftpikyamalla. 

MIMAMSA 

No. 125 Is a fragment of Sabarasvftmin’s BhK|iya on the 
Mim&ihsasatra. A complete copy of the work was purohaaed by 
me for Oovemment in 1879. 

SDOABITAHISBA'S OOMKINTABT ON THE iLOKATlBHEA 
No. 120 is a Manuscript of a work called at^ths^ 0|ad,.0f^ some 
of the seetionB, KBiikft(lkft oompos^ by Up^hytya Suouritam^ 

It ( & O. BbwdiulBir’s V«lc% YoL U ] 


Samsftrftvarta 
SaptakumBrikB 
Sa-bheda (see Sa-bheda and 
9a-bheda, above) 

Sarvasva 

Sahasranftmatlkft 

Suirnta 

SQtrabhStya 

SQda^fistra 

Harivamra 

HarftvalT 

METRICS 
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Many of its leaves are lost. On comparing different portions of 

4 

the Manuscript with Kmn&rila’s TantravSrtika, I find that this 
Tlka is a commentary on the ^lokavftrtika or the first PSda of the 
first chapter of the Tantravartika. The ^lokavsrtikathus appears 
to have been called K&iika. Or perhaps, Eaiika is a mistake for 
Earika, and this work is the same as that put down as No. 8 in 
the Report of the examination of Ahmedabad Manuscripts. 
This commentary is not mentioned in Dr. Hall’s Index; neither 
is there a copy of it among the Tanjor Manuscripts catalogued 
by Dr. Burnell. 

SOMEiVARA'S NYXYASUPHA 

No. 123 is a copy of the second Pada of the third chapter of 
the Nyayasudha, a commentary on Kumarila’s Tantravartika, by 
Bhatts Some^vara, son of Bhatta M.adhava. A Manuscript of the 
second Fada of the first chapter of this work has been purchased 

Mnoe. 


KAMALIKARA'S COMMENTARY ON THE TANTRAVARTIKA 

No. 122 is a copy of the first Fada of the second chapter of a 
commentary on the Tantravartika by EamalRkarabhatta, son of 
RamakfSpa and grandson of NBrayapabhatta, and author of the 
Nirpayasindhu and other works. The first leaf is missing. 

w 

OTHER WORKS 

No. 667 is a fragment of the Mlmamsabaiapraka&t or substance 
of Jaimini's work by Samkarabhatta, son of NarRyapabhatts* 
No. 124 is B Manuscript of the well-known manual of the 
Mlmamsa by Krspayajvan, and No. 121 of the first four chapters 
of Madhava’s Adhikaraparatnamala. 

FlffAPAiOMlMAMSl 

No. 666 is PUPtapa^umimliihsa by NBrRyapa Papdita. The 
followers of IfttdhvR maintain that in tUs Saliyuga, tilie killing 
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of animals at Baorifices is not allowed ; but that an efBgy of an 
animal should be made of the flour of grain, and that sacrificed, 
instead of the real animal. Practically, whenever a Mftdhva 
performs a sacrifice he uses such an effigy, and not a live animal. 
This view is defended and shown to be in accordance with the 
^tras by Narflyaija Paijidita in the tract before ns. 

He doesadmit that the Vedas enjoin thosacrificeof a real animal, 
and thou|^ the act is, per se, sinful, still, because enjoined by the 
Vedas for sacrificial purposes, it is not so. But the reason why it 
is not sinful in this case is that its original sinfulness is neutralized 
by the holy rites that are performed, just as charms neutralize 
the effects of snake-poison. As, therefore, the charms must be 
correctly muttered and properly used in order that they may 
neutralize the poison, so the rites must be performed with perfect 
accuracy, exactly as they are laid down in the Vedas, in order that 
they may neutralize the sinfulness consequent on the destruction 
of animal life. Such a perfect accuracy and a perfectly faithful 
observance of all the conditions laid down in the Vedas are not 
possible in this age of ignorance and human frailty. So that, at 
the present day the destruction of life at sacrifices cannot but be 
productive of sin. Therefore it is that Manu has laid down that 
effigies of animals should be made of ghee or flour and saorifloed 
instead of real animals (Manu V. 37). Knllokabhatta’s explanation 
of this verse is pronounced by Narftyapa to be wrong. This is 
the text on which the advocates of Pistapaiu take their stand, but 
their doctrine is cried down as heterodox by Brahmans of other 
sects, and there are treatises written in refutation of it. 

VEDiNTA AND OTHER SYSTEMS OF TBEOSOPBT 
I-^VaiTA OB iaitSABiOlBTA'S srsixic 
OOmODITABIBS ON THB OPANISAZM IXa 

No. 136 is a oopy of iSarhkarBoarya’s Bhicya oa the Sena 
Dpaaliad. No. 148 la a cummontary os the ffmiitlhilarn by 
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Vijnfinabhikfu. The first two leaves are wanting, and similarly 
one or two at the end are missing. Nos. 132, 136,144 and 674 
also belong to this branch. 

OOHMSNTABIES ON THE BBAHHASOTBA 

No. 671 is a fragment of Sariikaracftrya’s Bhfteya with the 
RatnaprabhS. No. 143 is a concise bat clear commentary on the 
Sfltra entitled Brahmarartavarsiyi. The author is spoken of as 
R&makimkaravarya, pupil of Mukunda Govinda, but in some 
Manuscripts of the work, his name is given as Ramftnanda- 
sarasvatl. Copies of this work are by no means rare, there being 
two in previous Collections, and one or two offered to me since, 
having been rejected by me. 

• INDEPENDENT WORKS BY fiAMKABICiRYA 

Nos. 130,131,133,134,135,138 and 139 belong to this branch. 
Of these No. 135 is written in the Sftrada character, and Nos. 131, 
133,134, and 139 are also of a Ka^ir origin. No. 138 is the 
Tripuriprakarapa with Anandajfiana’s Commentary. It treats of 
the three bodily vestments of the soul, corresponding with the 
three conditions of wakefulness, dreamy sleep, and sound sleep. 

WORKS BY THE FOLLOWERS OF ^AH^BICIRYA 
KaIuIR text OF THE PASCADAiI! 

Nos. 141 and 145 are written in the ^rada characters. The 
first is a complete copy of VidySrapya’s Pafioadall with the 
commentary of Ramakrspa. The PaScadasi has been printed 
several times on this side of the country, but No. 141 has been 
purchased as a representative of the Kasmir text of the work. 

No. 145 is called Vedftntas&Pa but it is not the’ wdrk usually 
known by that name, and beginsiwith an exposition of the text 
Tsttvamasi. 

No^ 127 is a fragment of a work called AdvaitacandrikS by 
BrahmftnahdaiwraBvati, pupil of Narayapatirtha and Fatamft- 
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naada; and No. 128 is a copy of a large portion of the 
Advaitalaghuoandrikft, by the same anthor. This last is an 
exposition of the Advaitasiddhi of MadhasQdanasarasvati; and 
in the introduction the author seems to say that this exposition 
contains in an abridged form -what he has written in the 
Oandrika, that is, the first work ; and hence it is that he calls 
it Laghucandrika or abridged Candrika. 

No. 137 is. Tattvanusanidhana by Mahadevasarasvatl, pupil 
of Svayampraka^nanda. 

No, 149 is Tantradipika, otherwise called Harvopanifiatsara, 
which in the colophon is attributed to ^aiiikaracarya. But in 
the body of the tract the authors of the Vivarapa, the Saiiiksepa- 
sarlraka, and the Yartikas as well as the Misra (i.e. Yacaspati), 
are mentioned, wherefore it cannot be the worlf of 
Samkaracarya. 

No. 146 is an incomplete copy ’ of a work entitled Yedanta- 
siddhantabheda. It expounds the varied views on certain 
IK>ints such as the nature of Maya, Jiva, Upadana, &c., held by 
different writers belonging to the school of ^mkaracarya. 
There is far from agreement between them though the system 
followed by them all, is generally the same. For instance, the 
question is raise^k “ Brahman being the only reality, and 
the animal spirit or individual soul being Brahman equally 
with God, to what is the distinction between them due ?", 
This question is, according to our author, thus answered by 
various writers. In the Prakatarthavivarapa, it is stated that 
the uncreated, undefinable, constituent cause, of objects Is 
Masra which stands in a certain relation to the principle of 
Absolute Thought (Cinmatra). Absolute Thought or Cit aS 
reflected in that Maya is God (I^vara) ; while, as reflected in 
the innumerable definite or determined parts of that 'Maya, 
which are called Avidya, and which possess the powers of hiding 
the tme nature of the spirit and of generating iq;>pearanoes, it 
is the animal spirit (Jiva >. 
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The view, propounded in the Tattvaviveka—-the first of the 
fifteen essays which compose the Paficadesi—is that the original 
eonstitnent cause which is made up of the three principles of 
Sattva, liajas, and Tamas, has two forms, in one of which 
the Sattva or principle of goodness is predominant, not 
being over-powered by Rajas or the principle of action, and 
Tamas or the principle of evil, and in the other it is so over¬ 
powered and is impure. The first is Mftya and the second 
is Avidya : and absolute Thought as refiected in them, becomes 
Qod and the animal spirit respectively. 

Some say, that the original constituent cause, when the power 
of generating appearances is predominant in it, is Maya and it 
is the environment (Upadhi) of God, while, when the power 
of concealing the true nature is predominant, the same 
original cause is Avidya; and in this form it is the environ¬ 
ment of the animal spirit. .Hence it is that the animal 
spirit is ignorant of his real Brahman nature, while Qod 
is not. 

The author of the Samksepaianraka holds that the 
original cause is the environment or Upadhi of Qod, while its 
effects are the environment of the animal spirit. But the 
relation between these environments and Absolute Thought is 
not like that of Akara or space to the jar in wMch it is enclosed, 
but like that of a mirror to the thing which is reflected in it. 
Thus Absolute Thought, as reflected in the original cause, which 
is Avidya, is God, and as reflected in the mind or the cognitive 
apparatus (Antabkarapa), which is an effect of Avidya, it is the 
Animal qpirit. According to these views, final deliverance consists 
in abandoning the conditions of reflections or images uid 
attaining to the Condition of the thing which is reflected, Le., 
of Absolute Thought. 

Our author then prooeeds to the more recondite and detailed 
a ypianati nnagtvan in Other treatises; into these I need not 
entsF, ny obsJeot bdng simply to iUmigi^e th# large vaiiaty 
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of theorioB that obtains oven within the boundaries of the 
83 r 8 tem of the VedRnta promulgated by SamkarRcllrya. 

PAKHANDACAPETIKi 

• • « 

No. 142 is Pftkhap<j[acapetika or “a slap on the face of 
heretics.” The heretics who come in for this treat at the hands 
of the author Vijaya-RamacRrya, are the followers of Madhva. 
Their getting their bodies branded with heated seals of the 
gankha or conch-shell and the Cakra or discus of Viepu is 
the principal subject of the attack. The text from the Vedas 
ajid the Pui-ftijas adduced by the Mftdhvas in favour of their 
practice are declared to be forgeries, and in some cases, explained 
in a manner different from that in which they are understood 
by the members of that sect. The author then adduces his 
own texts in condemnation of the practice and consigns the 
Madhvas to the tortures of hell. The tract ends with a 
quotation from the KOrmapurttpa representing SamkarttcRrya 
as an incarnation of Siva and recommending his system to those 
who seek enternal happiness. 

No. 129,140,147, 668, 669, 670, 672 and 673 also belong to 
this branch of the Advaita VedRnta. 

II—VlllfTiDVAlTA OB BIMAHUJA’S SYSTEM 
If* 

No. 153 is a commentary on the Bhagavadgita by Ramanuja. 
Ramanuja’s system is principally followed in Southern India 
in the Tamil and also in the Telugu country, and a good many 
works belonging to it have been printed in Madras in the Telugu 
character. The system has also a pretty considerable following 
inRajaputanaand Marwar and also inGujarath ; andthwefore 
the Manuscripts in this Collection purchased in the NorUi 
are written in the Nagari character. No. 153 was transcribed 
in 1792 Samvat 

THE ABTHAPARCAKA 

No. 152 is a copy of the Arthapaficaka by Narayapaparivrtt. 
This is a summary of the topics belonging to the ^em which 
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primarily are five, each being divisible again into five. The 
five principal ones are (I) Jiva, i.e., animal spirit or dependent 
spirit; (II) Isvara, i.e., God ; (III) UpSya, i.e., the way to God ; 
(IV) Phala or Pnrusartha, i.e., the end of life; and (V) Virodhinab, 
i.e., obstructions to the attainment of God. 

ANALYSIS OF THE WORK 

(I.)—Jivas are of five kinds, viz. (1) Nitya i.e., those 
who never entered on Saihsara or the snccession of 
lives and deaths at all, such as Garucjla, Visvaksena and 
others; (2) Mukta, i.e., those who have shaken oflE the 
fetters of life and whose solo purpose and joy is attendance 
(Kaimkarya) on God; (.3) Kevala, i. e., those whose hearts 
being purified are fixed on the highest truth and who are thus 
free from the succession of births and deaths; (4) Mumuksu, 
i. e., those who having experienced the misery of life are 
averse to its enjoyments and have fixed their desire only on 
the highest end, viz., the attainment of the condition of an 
attendant on God: and (5) Baddha, i.e., those who devoting 
themselves to the life whether of a god, man, or brute that 
their previous merits or demerits (Karman) have assigned to 
them, seek only the enjoyments of such a li£e and are averse to 
the joys of Brahma(n). 

(II.)—The manifestations of livara or God are five; viz., 
(1) Para, i. e., he who lives in Vaikupth^ and whose presence 
is enjoyed by the Nitya and Mukta spirits who dwell near him, 
who is unbeginning and endless, who wears celestial ornaments, 
celestial garments, and celestial weapons, who possesses celestial 
beauty and an endless number of holy attributes, and who is 
accompanied by Sri, Bhtt, and Lilft; (2) VyOha, i. e., the forms of 
Saiukarsapa, Pradyumna, and Aniruddha assumed for the 
creation, protection, and dissolution of the world; (3) Vibhava, 
i.e., incarnations such as RSma and Eippa for the establishment 
of tT^***» protection of the good and the destmction of the 
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wicked ; (4) Antar 3 ramin, who has two forms, in one of which 
he dwells in everything and rules over all, is bodiless, all- 
pervading, and the store of all gootl attributes and is called 
Vi^ij'i* Narayatja, Vasudeva, &c., and in the other, ho possesses 
a body bearing celestial weapons such as a conch-shell and a 
discus, and celestial ornaments, dwells in the heart of man, is 
the store of all good attributes, and is known by the names of 
Hj- 4 ilkew», Purusjiottama, Vasudeva, &c.; and (5) Area, i. e., 
idols of stone, metal, &c., in which he dwells and allows himself 
t<i be worshippetl by his devotees. 

In the Yatlndramatadlpikn to bo noticed below ami in other 
places, the Vynhas are given as four, Vasudeva possessed of the 
six great attributes, being the first, Saiiikarigiana pussc‘ssed of two, 
viz., Jhana and Bala, being the second, Pradyumna having 
.Visvarya and Virya, the third, and Aniruddha imssesscd of 
Sakti and Tejas, the fourth. The first VyQha is assumed in 
order that it may serve as an object of devotion, and the other 
three for the creation, &c., of the world. In the present work 
the Vflsudova VyOha is put down as the second form of the 
.Vntaryflmin. 

(III.)—The UiiSyas or ways to God are five, viz., (1) Karma- 
yoga, (2) Juilnayoga, (.’1) Bliaktiyoga, (4) Prapattiyoga, and 
(5) Acaryftbhimanayoga. Under the firet comes the whole 
Vedic sacrificial ritual and the BmSrta or domestic ceremonies 
along with the fasts and observances, Hy going through which 
the person is purified. Then by means of Yama, Niyama, Ac,, 
mentioned in the Yoga Sastra, one should concentrate his mind 
upon himself. This concentration leads to Jfianayoga, which 
consists in fixing the mind on Nardya^a or Vasudeva described 
in the Vasudeva VyOha as the iierson on whom one’s own self, 
on which the mental powers have .already been concentrated, 
depends. Thus the devotee arrives at God through himself. 
The Jfianayoga leads to Bhaktiyoga which consists in con¬ 
tinuously seeing nothing but God. Prapatti is resorted to by 

Si CB. o. BhaadMfkai’s Wstka VoLO ] 
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those who cannot aTail themselves of or are not equal to the 
first three methods. It consists in throwing one’s self entirely 
on the mercy of God. There are many details given which 
need not he reproduced here. The last method, Acaryabhi- 
manayoga, is for one who is unable to follow any of the others, 
and consists in surrendering oneself to an 5.carya or preceptor, 
and being guided by him in everything. The preceptor 
goes through all that is necessary to effect his pupil’s 
deliverance, as a mother takes medicine herself to cure an 
infant. 

(IV.)—The Purugarthas are five, viz., (1) Dharma, (2) Artha, 
(.3) Kama, (4) Kaivalya, and (Hi) Mokga. The first three do not 
differ from those ordinarily called by those names, and the 
last two are the conditions attained by the Kevala and Mukta 
spirits (I, 3 and 2 above.) 

(V.)—The Virodhins are five, viz., (1) SvasvarQpavirodhin, i.e., 
that which prevents one’s own real or spiritual nature from 
being seen, such as the belief that the body is the soul; (2) 
ParasvarQpavirodhin, or that which prevents one’s approach to 
the true God, such as devotion to another or false deity or 
disbelief in God’s incarnations; (3) Upayavirodhin, or that 
which prevents the true ways from being resorted to, as the 
belief in ways other than those mentioned above being more 
efficacious or in the latter being inadequate; (4) Pnrugartha- 
virodhin or attachment to other than the true or highest object 
of life; (5) Prftptivirodhin, i.e., the being connected with a 
body that one’s own Karman has entailed or with other 
spirits who are so embodied. 

yatIkdramataoIpika 

No. 154 is a Manuscript of the Yatmdramatadipika in which 
the whole system of the Yatmdra or RftmOnuja is bri^y 
^plained, The author is iSrmivfisa, son of GovindSo&qrs of 
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the VftdhQla family. The following persons are mentioned in 
the beginning as the propounders of the system:— 


Vygsa 

Dramidaoarya 

Bodhayana 

Snparanknianatha 

Qnhadeva 

Yamunamuni 

Bharuci 

Yatiivara 

Brahmanandin 


At the end the author states 

that in his explanation of the 

doctrines of the sect he has followed the following works;— 

Dramidabhasya 

Daiianayathatmyanirpaya 

Nyayasiddhi 

Nyayasara 

Siddhitraya 

Tattvadipa 

^rlbhasya 

Tattvanirpaya 

Dipasarasamgraha 

Sarvarthasiddhi 

Bhasyavivarapa 

N yayapariSuddhi 

Samgatimala 

N yayasiddhajfiana 

^^darthasamksepa 

Paramatabhanga 

^rutaprakasika 

Tattvatrayaculuka 

Tattvaratnakara 

TattvanirUpapa 

Prajfiaparitrapa 

Tattvatrayavyakhyana 

Frame 3 ra 8 amgraha 

Capdamaruta 

Nyayakulila 

Yedantavijaya 

N yayasndar&na 

PartbSaryavijaya 


And others 


The last in the first list or Yati^vara is Ramanuja; and his work, 
the Sribhasya, is the fourth in this. This is so because the followers 
of Ramanuja believe that the system was taught by several 
teachers who flourished before Ramanuja. Ramanuja himself 
states at the beginning of the Bhasya that the Vrtti on the 
Brahmasotra written by Bodhayana was abridged by his 
inredecessors ; and among these Dramidacarya is mentioned in 
the drutaprakaiildl, the commentary on the Bhagya. 
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DIFFERENT DIVISIONS OF THE TOHC8 BELONOINO TO 
UiMANUJA’S SYSTEM 

Srinivasa then proceetls to indicate the variety of views 
entertained i)y different classes of writers. The SOris admit 
only one entity (Tattva); the ^sis divide it into two, Atman 
and Anatman ; and the Achryas professing to follow the Srnti 
propound three Tattvas or entities, viz., (1) Bhogya or 
what is to be enjoyed or suffered ; (2) Bhoktr, the enjoyer or 
sufferer; (.3) Niyantf or the ruler and controller. Some 
Acaryas teach the system under the four heads of (1) Heya or 
wliat is to be shunned, (2) the means of keeping it off, 

(3) Upadeya or what is to be sought and secured, and (4) its 
means. Other teachers (Desikas) divide the subject into five 
parts, viz., (1) what is to bo attained or got at (I’rapya), (2) he 
who attains it (Prapty), (3) the means of attainment (Upaya), 

(4) the fruits or objects of life (Phala), and (5) obstructions or 
impediments. These are the five topics or Arthapaficaka 
described ai>ove as given in [this year’s Manuscript] No. 152. 
Some teachers -add one more topic which is called Sambandha 
(relation), and thus expound six. 

There is no real difference, according to our author, between 
these several views, since the variety is due to the adoption of a 
different principle of division by each teacher. The true 
substance of the Vedftntas or Upanisads is that there is only 
one Brahma(n), with the animal or individual spirits and the 
dead world as its attributes (CidaoidviSistAdvaitam). 

RAMANUJA’S SYSTEM SAME AS THAT OF THE PASCARATBAS 

The body of doctrines which constitutes the system of 
Rftmanuja is eventually the same as that professed by the more 
ancient school of the Pftficarfttras or BhSgavatas. The doctrine 
of VyQhas, V&sudeva as the name of the Supreme Deity, and 
Bhakti or faith and love as the way to salvation are 
oharaoteristio of the school. It does not trace all our finite 
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thought and feeling to a principle alien to the soul such as 
Prakfti or Mftya as the 8ftmkhya or Advaita Vedttnta does, and 
look upon freedom from that sort of thought and feeling as 
Mok§a or deliverance. It is a system of popular religion and 
has not such a metaphysical basis as either of those two has. 
Vasudeva was recognised as the Supreme Deity even in the 
time of Patahjali; for under Pacini IV. 3. 98, the author of the 
Mahabha^ya states that the Vasudcva occurring in the Sotra is 
not the name of a K^attriya, but of Tatrabhagavat; which 
term is explained by Kaiyata as signifying a certain ( form of 
the) Supreme Deity. 

HISTORY OF THE PlSCABlTBA SYSTEM 

The Paficaratrs system is mentioned along with the rival 
system of the Pasupatas, and with the Saiiikhya, Yoga, 
and Vedas or Araijyakas in the Naraya^lya section of the 
Moksadharmaparvan which forms a part of the Santiparvan 
of the Mahabharata (Chap. 349 Bom. Bd.), and explained 
in detail to Narada in the Svetadvipa by the Supreme 
Narayapa who manifested himself to him (Chap. 339). The 
whole Narayanlya section seems to refer to that system one 
way or another. This section is older than Kamanuja, since he 
refers to it in the passage in his Vedantabhasya, to be noticed 
below, and older also than Samkaracarya who quotes in his 
Bhasya under 11.1. 1, from chapters 334 and 339, (p. 409 
Vol. I.t Bibl. Ind. £d.), and from chapters 350 and 351, 
(p. 413). phruvasena I, one of the earlier princes of the 
Valabhl dynasty is called a Bhagavata, while others are styled 
Maheivaras. Among the sects mentioned by Bapa in the 
eighth chapter of the Srihar«acaritra are those of the 

Bhagavatas and the Pahearatras. 

• 

From this and also from the passages noticed below occurring 
in the Vedanta Bhasyas of iSamkaracarys and Bamannja, it 
appears that these were two sects s but they did not differ 
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materially from each other, and the Pftiicarfttras considered them¬ 
selves to bo Bhftgavatas also. ^amkarScarya refutes the doctrines 
of the BhSgavata school in his Bhftfiya under the Vedanta Sotras 
II. 2. 42 and 43 ; and the same doctrines amended so as to avoid 
his objection, are refuted under Sotras 44 and 45, and the name 
Pahcaratra is used in connection with them. 

BiMiNUJA’S DEFENCE OF THE PlSCARlTRA SYSTEM 

Ramanuja, on the other hand, interprets the first two SQtras 
as setting forth the objector’s view or the Pnrvapaksa; 
represents the opponent as giving the same doctrines that are 
refuted by Samkaracarya ixnder those two SQtras as the 
doctrines of the Bhagavatas, and makes him pronounce them 
to be opposed to the Sruti. Then under SQtra 44, he says that 
the view of the objector is based on a misconception of the 
doctrines of the Bhagavatn system, and gives the correct 
doctrines under that Sntra and the next, one of them being 
the same as that mentioned by ^aihkaracarya under SQtra 44. 
These doctrines are, ho asserts, in harmony with the ^ruti, 
and thus according to him the Pancaratra system is not refuted 
by Badarayapa, the author of the SQtras. In connection with 
his arguments he quotes from the Pauskara-saihhita, Satvata- 
saihhita, and Parama-samhita. 

Under SQtra 45, ^aihkaracarya accuses the Paficaratras of 
treating the Vedas with contempt, since it is stated in 
one of their books that Sapdilya not having found tlie way 
to the highest good in the four Vedas had recourse to this 
^tra. Ramanuja answers this accusation by saying that 
a similar statement occurs in the Bhomavidya (Ohandogya 
Up. VII. 1). Narada is represented there as saying that he 
has studied all the Vedas and other branches of learning 
and still ho only knows the Mantras and not the Atman. This 
does, not involve the contempt of the Vedas, but the object of 
the statement is simply to extol the Bhomavidya or the 
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philosophy of the highest object that is explained further on. 
Or, the sense is that Narada studied all the Vedas, but was not 
keen enough to comprehend the nature of the Atman though 
Hot forth in those works. Precisely the same interpretation 
should be laid on this statement of Sapcjilya’s not having found 
the way to the highest good in the four Vedas, and it should 
not be construed as involving contempt for the Vetlas. 

THE XON-VEDIC OllIOIK OF THf: PASoaRATRA SYSTK>f 

But in spite of all this defence tliere can l)e no «|uostion 
tliiAt the Bhagavata or Pahearatra system did not owe its 
origin to the Vedas or Uj>anit«ids. It arose from that 
current of thought from which the Bhagavndgita, the 
worship of Vasudeva, and the doctrine of Bhakti sprang, 
and the sacred books which are appealed to, are the 
different Saiiihitas of the Naradapancaratra, six of which have 
been mentioned before as existing in the Library of Jasvantnii 
Gopalrai at Patan', and three of which are, it will liave been 
seen, quoted by Ramanuja. The present Collection also 
contains one which will be noticed below. The book printed 
under the name of Naradaimncaratra in the Bibliotheca 
Indica is only one of the Saiiihitas—that called .Jfiananiiinsara, 
corresponding with 6 in Jasvantarai’s list. Of the three quoted 
l>y Ramanuja, one—the Pauskarasaihhita— 000111*8 in tliat list. 
The account of the Paficaratra given in the Narayaniya section 
of the Mahabharata is perhaps one of the oldest. 

PASCARATBA same as the satvata .system 

In forming some idea of the origin of this system the 
following circumstances must be taken into account 
(1). The characteristic name of the supreme deity is Vasudeva, 
and Narayapa, Vispu, and even Kfspa are only additional and 
probably later names or identifications. 

\ Aat«,p.S9. CK.B.U,] 
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(2). In the KAriiyapiya section of the MahftbhSrata, the 
P&hoariltra is represented as an independent religion professed 
by the Satvatas and is also called the SAtvata religion (Chap. 348, 
vv. .34, 55, and 84); and Vasu Uparicara, who was a follower of 
that religion, is spoken of as worshipping the Supreme God 
according to the Sfttvata manner (Vidhi) which was revealed 
in the beginning by the Sun (Chap. 335, vv. 19 and 24). 

(.3). The religion is stated to be the same as that taught 
to Arjuna by Bhagavat himself when the armies of the 
Papcjlavas and the Knrus wepe drawn up in battle-array and 
Arjuna’s heart misgave him (Chap. 348, v. 8 and Chap. 346, 
V. 11). In the Bhftgavata the Sfttvatas are represented as calling 
the highest Brahma(n), Bhagavat and Vasudeva (X. 9.49), and 
as worshipping and adoring Krspa in a peculiar way (XI. 21.1). 
Ramanuja too refers, as we have seen, to the Satvatasaihhita. 

THE KSATTRIYA OUIOIN OP THE 811VATA RELIGION, AND OP 
* THE GENERAL PHILOSOPHICAL SPECULATION 

Satvat was the name of a descendant of Yadu as we learn 
from the PurApic genealogies, and his race was the race or clan 
of the Satvatas. The Satvatas are mentioned in the Bhagavata 
along with the Andhakas and Vrepis which were two of tfie 
Yadnva tribes (I. 14. 25, and III. 1. 29). Vasudeva himself was 
a prince of that race, being called Satvatarsabha (Bh. XI. 
21. 1), and Satvatapumgava (Bh. I. 9. 32). The worship of 
Vasudeva ascends, as we have seen, higher into antiquity than 
PataAjali or even Papini, since the name Vasudeva is contained 
in the Sntra itself. About the time when he flourished or 
when the Upanisads were written, and even later, when 
Buddhism and Jainism arose, the enei^es of the Indian mind 
were directed to religions speculation, and we find a variety of 
systems coming into vogue. 

In this intellectual race the E^attriyas took a much more 
fictive part than the Brahmans. In the QhAndogya UpanUfad, 
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a prince of the name of Pravshapa, the son of Jaibala (V. 3), 
and Aivapati, king of the Kekaya country (V. 11), appear 
as teachers of religious truth and Brahmans as learners; 
and in the former passage it is even stated that the 
K^attriyas were the orginal possessors of that knowledge. 
Similarly, in the KaufUtakibrAhmapopani^d, we find Ajatamtrn, 
king of Kftst, explaining the true Brahma(n) to Bolftki the 
Gftrgya, who had only pretended to teach it to the king, but did 
not know it really. The same story is told in the Brhaddrapyaka. 
Buddha was a K^attriya and belonged to tho ^ftkya clan; 
80 was MahSvira who belonged to tho race of the JfiAtrkas. 

Since then tho K^ttriyas were so active at the time 
in propounding religions doctrines and founding scots and 
schools, we may very well suppose that a K^attriya of the name 
of Yasudeva belonging to the Yada'v'a, Vreni, or Satvata race 
founded a theistic system as Siddhartha of tho ^kya race and 
Mahavira of the Jfiati-ka race founded atheistic systems. And 
just as Buddha under the title of “Bhagavat” is introduced 
as the teacher in Buddhistic works, so is Yasudeva as Bhagavat 
introduced in the Bhagavadgita and some other parts of the 
Mahabharata. That must have been one of his most prominent 
names, since his followers were in later times called Bhagavatas. 

Or perhaps, it is possible that Yasudeva was a famous prince of 
the Satvata race and on his death was deified and worshipped by 
his clan ; and a body of doctrines grew up in connection with 
that worship, and the religion spread from that clan to other 
classes of the Indian people. In its origin this religion must 
have been simple, and it must have developed into the 
Pafioaratra system when some of the Samhitas mentioned above 
were written. Other elements represented by the names 
Yin;iu, Naraya^a, Govinda, and Krepa were engrafted in later 
times on the religion of Yasudeva, and thus the various forms 
of modem Yaiapavism arose. 

It is therefore dear that the Paficaratra was a distinct system 
as [a o. vbnOvtkHft WMa vol n] 
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independent of the Vedas and XTpani^ds. But daring the 
early oentaries of the Christian era, while the country was 
under the domination of foreigners of the Saka, Pahlava, and 
Yavana races, the Buddhists had grown powerful. With the 
restoration of the native dynasties in the fourth century, the 
influence of Brahmans increased and they then began a fierce 
conflict with all heretics. These were cried down as scoffers, 
atheists, nihilists (Vainilsikas), &c. The great Mimamsakas, 
Sabarasvamin, MapdooaiuiBra, Kumarila and others, flourished 
daring this period of conflict. They ran down even the 
Aupani^adas, or the^holders of the Jfianamarga, i.e., the religion 
of the Upanisads, as against the Karmamarga or the sacrificial 
religion. The Bauddhas and Jainas who had no regard for 
the Vedas whatever, met them on independent or rationalistic 
grounds. But the Aupanisadas fought them on the field of 
Vedio orthodoxy and succeeded in maintaining their position. 
There were unquestionably in ancient times several Aupanisada 
systems; but it was the doctrine of the unreality of ‘the world 
and the unity of spirit with which the name of ^athkaracarya is 
connected, and which has been characterized by the Madhvas 
as but Buddhistic nihilism in disguise, that succeeded on the 
present occasion. And that doctrine was by others considered 
as subversive of religion and certainty, ^amkaracarya and 
his followers did not treat tenderly the religious systems that 
had become popular such as that of the Bhagavatas or 
Paficaititras and of the Pasupatas. 

BXMINUJA’8 FINDING A VEDANTIC BASIS FOR THE 
SITVATA RELIGION 

It was, therefore, Bamanuja's endeavour to p\it down the 
pernicious doctrine of Maya or unreality, and seek a Vedantio 
and philosophic basis for the religion of Bhakti or Love 
and Faith that had existed from times immemorial t 
and thns the Pafioaratra system which vrais independent of the 
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Vedas before, became a system of the Vedftnta or an Attpani^ada 
system. 

m.—DVAITA OB MADHVA’S SYSTEM 

Ramanuja found a Vedantic basis for the Paficaratra or 
Bhagavata religion and vindicated the reality of the world, and 
the separate existence of the human or animal spirit. But the 
theory that he set up in the place of fiaiiikaracarya’s Maya and 
unity of spirit, viz., that the world and the individual spirits are 
the attributes of the Supreme spirit, did not sufficiently 
distinguish the latter from the two former, and was not 
calculated to emphasize the supreme greatness of God as 
compared with the littleness of the animal spirit and of the world. 

MADHVA’S CARRYING ON THE REFORM OP 
RiMlNOJA FURTHER 

Madhva or Anandatlrtha, therefore, propounded the 
doctrine of Dvaita or duality, and laid particular stress on 
the five eternal distinctions, viz., the distinction between 
(1) God and the animal spirit, (2) God and the inanimate 
world, (3) the animal spirit and the inanimate world, 
(4) one animal spirit and another, and (5) one inanimate object 
and another. In other respects he like Ramanuja was a vindi* 
cator of the Paficaratra religion. But he seems to have given a 
more general or a less exclusive form to it. The name Vispn 
is more prominent in his system than Vasudeva, and thus the 
historical nature of the Paficaratra religion is thrown into the 
back'ground. 

In the Bharatatatparyanirpaya, Anandatirtha gives as 
authorities for his doctrine of the supreme greatness of Vispu 
and for other points in his system, the four Vedas, and 
others, the Paficaratra (Samhitas), the BhArata, the original 
RAmayapa. Brahmaafitra, and other texts that agree with these 
and net those that disagree. The Vaispava PorSpas are also to 
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be aooepted, beoanse they are of the nature of the Fftiioarttm 
works, and the Smrtis of Mann and others in so far as they 
agree with the doctrine, [Chapter I, w. 30-32]. 

MAMUSORIFTS OF MlDHYA WOBE6 
The present Collection does not contain many Mannscripts of 
works belonging to this school; but since the close of the year 
copies of important Madhva works have been purchased and 
these will be noticed in the next Report. 

No. 156 is a complete copy of Anandatlrtha’s Bhftsya on the 
Bi-ahmasQtra, and No. 678 is a fragment of the same work 
beginning with Sgtra I. 3. 23 and coming down to the last but 
one Sutra of Chap. III. No. 675 contains the first two chapters 
of Anandatirtha’s Bhasya on the Bhagaradgita, and No. 679 is 
an incomplete copy of YidyadhirSja’s commentary on the same 
work. No. 677 is a commentary on the Sahasransmastotra of 
Yyahkateikk, the god whose shrine on the Yyankatagiri is fomous. 
The author was a pupil of Satyavijaya who died in ^ka 1661. 

IV.—iUDDHADyAlTA OR VALLABHA’S SYSTEM 
Yallabh&c&rya gave a sensualistio form to Yaispavism. The 
deity is worshipped in the form of Erspa, the lover of the Qopis 
or shepherdesses (rathw cowherdesses) living in Ookula. Yalla- 
bha’s heaven is a region contaimng cows (Goloka), to which the 
devotees of Krspa repair and where assuming the forma of 
Qopis, they sport with their lover. His YedRutio theory is called 
SuddbAdvaita according to which the animal spirits and the 
inanimate world are but forms of the Supreme Spirit and are 
related to him as the sparks of fire to the fire. We have got a 
Manuscript of one work only belonging to this school (No. 157) 
in the CoUeotion. 

V.—MISOSLLANEOUS VAIB^AVISH 
PABAMlOAMAOO^AMAra 

No. 158 is a copy of the ParamRgamacndimapi SamhitB of 
the N|bradapanoarBtra. As the Pidioaitlni Saihhitu are 
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aoknowledged to be the chief snthoritieB for Vahnavism by the 
earlier Vai^^ava sects, and consequently do not belong to any 
one system in partionlar, I have put the Manuscript nnder the 
above heading, it being the only one of its class. 

VIS^rUBHAKTIOANDRODATA 

No. 162 is Yis^nbhaktioandrodaya ’which looks like a 
manual for the use of an ordinary Yaispava not necessarily 
belonging to any of the sects already mentioned but worshipping 
Yisij^u according to the general precepts contained in the 
Pnrftpas. The work is certainly older than Yallabha; for 
another Manuscript recently purchased wtis transcribed in 
Bamvat 1496 and ^ka 1361, the cyclic year being SiddhOrtha, 
in the reign of MaharSya ^ivadasa, and -was finished on 
Wednesday the 14th of the dark half of Advina, the 15th or 
Amavasya falling in the afternoon of the day ; while Yallabha 
is said to have been bom in Samvat 1535. 

No. 160 is Bhaga-vadbliaktiratnaTali which consists of a 
collection of the several texts on Bhakti scattered in the dijfferent 
parts of the Bhagavata with a commentary and introductory 
verses. The author is Yispupurl who calls himself a Tairabhukta 
i.e., a native of Tirabhukti or Tirhnt. 

WORKS OK LATER VAISKAVISH 

• • 

No. 159, Bhaktirasamrtasindhu, and No. 161, Mukticintamapi 
are representatives of later developments of Yaispavism. The 
author of the former -was a pupil of the celebrated Erspa 
Caitanya of Bengal, and wrote the work in the ^aka year 
Ramahkaiakra which expression signifies 1493. But the 
commentator takes it as equivalent to 1463, wherefore it appears 
that the word “Ahka" ocoorring in that expression is a mistake 
for *‘Ahga”* The names of the author and of the commentator 
are not given, but the former ealls himself a Varaka or “ a 
poor fihing *’ and K|udia or a ** Jittle creature date of 
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the composition of the treatise agrees well with the date of 
Oaitonya who was born in 1407 ^aka. 

The Mukticintamapi promises Mnkti or eternal bliss to those 
who adore JagannStha of Orissa. 

VI—EIImIr iAIYISM 

^ivism is perhaps as old as Vaispavism. It does not seem to 
have a historical element in it as Vaigpavism had in the Sstvata 
religion founded by Vftsudeva or inculcating the worship of 
Vftsudeva ; and hence the doctrine of Bhakti plays no prominent 
part in it. When the doctrines were reduced to a definite 
shape, the system came to be known by the name of Pasupata 
or M&he^vara. 

PiiUPATA OR MiHEfiVARA SYSTEM AND THE DIFFERENT 
MlUEiSvABA SECTS 

The PaSupia system is, as we have seen, mentioned along with 
the Paiioaratra in the text from the Mahabharata referred to 
above. Images of Siva for purposes of worship are referred to 
by Pataiijali. The Pa^upatas are mentioned by Hwhan Thsang 
as existing in different towns and cities in India in his time. 
Bapa speaks of them in the Harsaoaritra and Eadambari. Most 
of the princes of Yalabhi are styled Mahesvaras. Samkaracarya 
refutes the doctrines of the Mahesvara school under II. 2. 37. 
Ramanuja also does the same under that Sotra, and mentions 
four sects, the Kapalas, the Kalamukhas, the Pasupatas, and 
Saivas. Madhava explains the doctrines of two of these sects, 
the first of which he calls Nakulisa Pasupata and the second 
^va. 


SPAHDA&feTRA AND ITS PROMULGATORS 

The EaSmir Mahesvaras are different from all these. Hiwr 
literature has two branches, one of which is called 
Rpaadatestra and the other Pretyabhij&ttiastra. The principal 
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work belonging to the former is that called SivaBQtrS^i, which 
according to Bhiiakara, the author of tho Vartikaa, raanifestod 
themflclves to Vasugupta under tho guidance of a Siddha'. 
K§emarRja, however, in tho Spandanirpaya states that 
VaMugupta found them inscribed on a siono tlirongh the will of 
God,’ being directed to tho place in a dream. In a verse at 
the end of Rama’s Spandak.'trikflvivarapa wo are told that these 
Sntraa wore communicated by Mahe^ to Vasugupta in a 
dream.* Utpala in the Spandapradlpikd states that ho learned 
them from a Siddha.* However he nuy have obtained them, 
it is clear that other peojde got them from Vasugupta, i.e., ho 
wiS their author. 



II—From 

Manuscript No. 171 of this year’s Collection. 


® 



I—From Manuscript No. 512 of 187.5-7C. 


* gwffw fttwm w: ^n^i 

UmiAlfflr Ir-Prom 

Manuscript No. 173 of this year’s CoUoction, 
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Another work of equal authority is the SpandakSriUs, as 
to .the authorship of which also there are varying statements. 
Bhaskara says that Yasugupta communicated the divasatras 
to Eallata, three parts of which he explained by composing 
Sotras of his own. In the Spanda-kfirikaviTarapa it is 
stated that Kalla^a only published the Spandamrtn which- 
was composed by Yasugupta on Mahadevagiri. Esemaraja 
in the Spandanirpaya says that Yasugupta having obtained 
the SivasQtras embodied their substance in fifty-one Slokas. 
Utpala, on the other hand, tells us in the Spandapradlpika 
that it was Eallata who composed the fifty Anu^tubh Slokas 
after he had learned the Rahasya or essence of the Sastra 
from his preceptor Yasugupta.’ At the end of the treatise he 
gives a dloka as if occurring in the original, in which the same 
thing is stated.® “ The Sntras of his own ” which Bhaskara 
speaks of must undoubtedly be the fifty or fifty-one Earikas 
mentioned by others. Since this author flourished before the 
others his account is likely to be correct. If the verse given by 
Utpala at the end does really occur in the original it decides the 
point, and the author of the Earikas must be taken to be Eallata. 
But oven if it does not, there is another verse which is 
commented on both by Utpala and Bama and which conse¬ 
quently does belong to the original treatise, i.e., the Earikas, 
in which the author praises the style of his master.* This 
master is explained to be Yasugupta by both the commentators; 
hence the author of the Earikas must be Eallata. Perhaps the 
best way of reconciling the varying statements would be to 
suppose that Eallata put in verse what his master tau^t him: 

1 S«e the TOtM given baton in the flootaotei. 
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or both together composed the Kftrikfta while Kalla(a published 
them. Eallata wrote also a short Vrtti on the Karikfis which is 
given in some places in Kama’s work and is frequently alluded 
to by Ksemaraja who expressly attributes it toihim. The work 
composed of the Karikas and the Vrtti is called Spandasarvasva. 

PROMULGATORS OF THE PRATTABHUflllJ^TRA 

The founder of the Pratyabhijfia&tstra, the other branch of 
Kasmir ^iva philosophy, Avas Somananda, the author of a 
work called divadrsli; but the writer of the princiiml work 
of the system, the so-called Satras which are verses, was his 
pupil Utpala, the son of Udayakara. 

. The present Collection has the following works belonging to 
these two branches. 

No. 171 is a Manuscript in the ^arada character of Bhaskara's 
HivasQtravartika. The introduction of this is given by 
Dr. BUhler in his Report for 1875-76, from which we learn that 
the author of the Yartika belonged to the sixth generation 
after Vasugnpta. 

No. 173 is a copy of the Spandapradipika in the same 
character. There is a modern copy of the work in Nagarl in 
Dr. Btthler’s Kaimir Collection. The author is Utpala who. 
Dr. Btlhler thinks, might be the same as the author of the 
PratyabhijfiasQtra. But the former was the son of Trivikrama 
who lived at NarayapasthAna, as we are told in the introduction 
of the Spandapradipika as well as at the end ; while the latter 
was the son of Udayakara. The author of the S|«ndapradlpika 
quotes from the Paramarthasara which is a work by Abhinava- 
gupta, the pupil of a pupil of the author of the 
PratyabhijfiasQtra.* 

No. 168 is Pratyabhijfiavinoanlinllaghuvrtti by Abhinavagupta 
transcribed in Sadhvat 1808. No. 165 is Paramfirthasara, and 

1 F. b, S of NOb 5M of 1875-7S. 

M ( B. O. ntandarkar’t Wodn, m U j 
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Nob. 166 and 167 are copies of the same -with E^emarilja’a 
oommentary in the Sarada and Nagaii characters respectively, 
and No. 163 is Abhinavagnpta’s Gitarthasamgraha in the Sarada 
character. We have also a Sarada Manuscript of Narayapa’s 
Stavaointamapi with Keeinaraja’s commentary (No. 172). We 
have in the Collection two copies, one complete and the 
other incomplete, of a commentary on the Bhagavadgita by 
Rajanaka Rama who represents himself as the son of 
Narayapa who lived at Kanyakubja, and the brother of 
Eapa (?). As the doctrines set forth in the introduction of 
this commentary resemble those of the Ka^rair Saiva school, 
I have put the work in this class. 

spandaIastra different from madhava’s i§aivadar6ana 

In his Report for 187.5-76, Dr. BUhler identifies the Spanda 
branch of the Kasmir school with the Saivadar^na,. the 
doctrines of which are explained by Madhava in the Sarva- 
dar&masamgraha, and makes a broad distinction between that 
and the Pratyabhijfia branch which is explained by Madhava 
next. But this view is, I think, untenable. The first SivasQtra 
Caitanyamatma and a verse attributed to Vasugupta are quoted 
by Madhava m authorities for some of the Pratyabhijfia 
doctrines that ho explains (Bibl. Ind. Ed., pp. 94 & 95); while 
none of the books or writers on the Spandalastra are mentioned 
by him in his account of the Saivadar^na. 

COMPARISON OP THE PRINCIPAL DOCTRINES OF THE TWO SCHOOLS 

Besides, the doctrines of Madhava’s Saiva school are totally 
different from those laid down in the Spanda^tra. Siva, 
according to that school, is only an efiBcient or Nimitta cause 
of the inanimate world, the Karman of the animal or human 
spirits being another prompting cause (p. 80); while there is 
also an independent material or constituent cause (p. 82). The 
aninud spirits have a separate existence from the Supreme 
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spirit or Siva; and even when they are delivered or freed from 
the trammels of the world they become like Siva but not Siva 
himself. There is a plurality of animal spirits (pp. 84 & 85). 
R&m&nnja also represents the four schools of Saivas mentioned 
by him, in the passage referred to above,* as holding the 
(lodtrine that God or Siva is only an eilicient cause, and not the 
material or constituent cause. But the doctrines of the 
Spanda^tra are that God or Siva creates the world by his 
mere will;* he requires no independent material cause’ as the 
Vaisesikas and other schools maintain; neither is he himself 
the material cause as some of the VedSntins hold ; but he makes 
the world appear in himself, as “a whole town” or other 
things ai^ear in a mirror, and is as unalfected by it as the 
mirror is by these*. The illustration of a mirror is only 
applicable to this extent that he is not affected by his creation, 
while the theory that he is the material cause involves the 
supposition that he undergoes development and change. 
Being a simple substance not divisible into parts, if ho develops, 
he must bo immanent in the world and can have no existence 
distinct from the world. That Brahma(n) is the material cause 
of the world is the original Vedintic doctrine, as appears 
clearly from the Vedanta Sotras; but the immanency of God 
and his having no distinct existence which aro its consequences, 
are denied on the ground that the Upanigads represent him, 

1 Ante, p. 198. [N. B. U.] 
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though a simple sabstanoe -without parts, to have a distinct 
existence at the same time that they represent him to be the 
material cause undergoing development. The two propositions, 
howsoever inconsistent, must be admitted on the authority of 
the sacred texts; (VedantasQtra, II. 1, 26 & 27). 

t 

Sariikaracarya, and, before him, Galujlapada avoided these con¬ 
sequences by declaring the world of which Brahma(n) is the 
material cause to bo unreal, and due to some principle of illusion 
called Maya. But they are avoided by Vrftugupta and Ealla(a 
by having recourse to the illustration of a mirror; while 
^aihkaracarya’s illustration is that of a rope and the serpent for 
which it is mistaken. Creation, according to the Easmir ^aivas, 
is therefore not unreal; and this follows also from their doctrine 
that it is due to God’s will alone. Another illustration they 
give is that of a Yogin who by his power produces anything 
he chooses without using any materials. The animal spirits are 
identical with the Supreme spirit' and become the Supreme 
spirit when they shake off their impurity.* These are the 
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doctrines of the Spanda^tra, and these are exactly the doctrines 
of the PratsrabhijM school also as toven by Mftdhava, Hence 
is it that he quotes the SivasOtras and Vasngupta in his account 
of that school. 

RELATIONS BETWEEN THE SPANDA AND PBATYABHUjJA ^ASTRAS 

The difference is that according to the latter school the 
attainment of Godhead is brought about by recognition. 
\ on are God, but yon do not know yourself to be such through 
ignorance; you have therefore to recognise God in yourself 
through the instructions of your Guru or preceptor and in 
other ways. This doctrine was e8tal)lishcd by the founders of 
the Pratyabhijna system on the basis supplied by the 
H|)anda8a8tra, and thus this system shows a further development, 
and in the order of time also it is later. 

CONCI.USION 

It will thus be seen that the doctrines of the K&smtr 
Saivas are adualistic or Advaita and are radically different from 
those of the several schools of Saivas mentioned by 
SaiiikarScarya, Ramanuja, and Madhava; and in them the 
influence of the Aupanisada school—whether that of 
•Samkaracarya or any previous one, is clearly traceable. 

NYAYA AND VAI^E^IKA 

tarkikaraksavyakhya 

« 

We have one representative of Gotama's system in the present 
Collection, the Tarkikaraksavyakhya by Varadaraja of which we 
have the second and third Paricchedas in No. 184. The 
Tarkikaraksa consists of Karikas dr Slokas and the Vyakhsta is 
the perpetual commentary on those Efarikas. 

THE AUTHOR OP THE VTAKHYA AND OP 
THE ORIGINAL THE SAME 

Dr. Burnell seems to think that Varadaraja is the author of 
the perpetual commentary only ; but at the end of the Work 
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occur two verses the sense of which is, “ This is the work of 
Varadarftja conversant with the NySyavidyft and thoroughly 
proOcieut in the Mimamsa. Having closely studied the difficult 
works of Vacaspati, Udayana, and others, I have here given 
the substance, which those disputants who desire victory in 
debate should get up.” Now this cannot apply to the 
commentary, for the substance of the works of previous writers 
is given, not in the merely explanatory portion, but in the 
original Karikas. Then in the colophon we have, “ Thus ends 
Varadaraja’s MulaSQtra.” As this Manuscript was written by a 
Jaina and as Jaina scribes use the word “ Sutra ” rather too 
frequently without looking to its propriety, it has probably no 
specific signifi<»tion here. But the word “ Mala ” seems to 
point to the belief that the original text or the Tarkikaraksa 
was the vfork of Varadaraja. However, the point is settled by 
a statement occurring in a commentary on the whole work by 
Mallinatha, a copy of which has recently been purchased, to 
the effect that Varadaraja wrote the Yyakha on the Slokas of 
the Tarkikaraksa composed by himself. 

Madhava quotes a verse from this work in the Sarvadarwna- 
samgraha (p. 70) which I find in this Manuscript. It is the 28th 
of the second Fariccheda. Varadaraja thus fiourished a sufficiently 
long time before the fourteenth century to become a famous 
author. He mentions Vacaspati and Udayana, as we have seen, 
and in the beginning of the second Fariccheda, quotes from the 
BhBfya, Vartika, TtkS* Tatparyaparifiuddhi. The Bha^ya 
meant is that on the Sutras of Gotama by Vatsyayana ; and the 
Vartika is a commentary on the Bhasya by Uddyotakara or 
Bharadvaja. The full title of the Tlha is Vartikatatparya^lka 
which is a w’ork on the Vartika by Vacaspati Misra, and the 
Tatparyaparidttddhi is a work on this last by Udayana. 

KlRANiVALl 

• 

No. 183 is a Manuscript of the Kirapavali which , is a 
oonufientary on FraiaiiAspadacarya’s Bha^ya on the Sutras of 
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Kanada, by Udayana. It comes down to the end of the first 
category or Dravya. 

WORKS ON MODERN NYlYA 

Relating to modern NySya, wo have Manuscripts of parts of 
Oadadhara’s works (Nos. 693, 694, and 681); and Nos. 686-688 
are i)arts of the Bhavanandl which, like the Gadadharl, is a 
commentary on the Didhiti of Raghnnathabhatta Siromapi. 

There is a commentary on the Bhavanandl by Mahadeva 
l‘mitamkara, i.e., Mahadeva, native of Puntambem in the 
.Mimcdnagar District. Ho was a pnpil of i^itikaptha, probably 
tlie same as the author of the Tarkaprakasa. Nos. 689-691 are 
parts of Mahadeva's work. 

Another commentary on Siromapi’s work is that by Jayarilma, 
of iljc Vyaptivada of which No. 187 is a copy. 

We have a copy of a commentary (other than those 
noticed in my last Report) on Janakmatha’s Nyayasiddhanta* 
mafijarl (No. 185). It is entitled Balabodhini, and the author 
is Narasimha Pancanana, son of Qovinda Tarkalaihkji.in who 
lived in Oau^amap^ala or Bengal. 

No. 186 is an independent work on the Nyaya and Yaisosika 
systems resembling the Tarkasamgraha and entitled Padartha- 
•lipika, by Kopcjabhatta son of Rangojibhatta, who is the same 
as the author of the VaiyakarapabhOsapasara. 

JYOTI9A OR ASTRONOMY. ASTROLOGY, 

AND DIVINATION 

I~OANITA BRANCH 

• 

No. 205 is a copy of a commentary on BhBskaracarya’s 
Lllavatl by Mahidasa who wrote it in the year 1644. The era 
is not stated ; but it must be the Saihvat, since the Manuscript 
was trapsoribed in Saiqvat 1733, 
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ANIRUDDHA'S OOMMENTABT ON THB BHASVATI 

No. 198 is a commentary on SatAnanda's BhAsyatikara^a. 
The epoch year of this is 1021 §aka, and the work was, we 
are told at the end, composed in the year 4200 of the Kaliynga, 
i.e., in 1021 ^ka. The author of the commentary is Aniruddha 
whoso father was BhAva^man and grandfather MahAsarman. 
The last was a physician and lived at Yamanapura; but his ^n 
BhAva left the place in his old age and settled in the town of 
Saihkara (Benares). Examples are worked in the commentary 
for the Saka year 1416 corresponding to the Vikrama year 1551, 
which was the year of the birth of Hira, the son of Aniruddha. 
The work was finished on Saturday the 1st of the dark half of 
Asvayuj (?) in the Saka year 1417. The author gives 1520 
(Samvat) as the date of his birth, and states that he composed 
the commentary when he was 31 years old. The BhAsvatlkarapa 
follows the SOryasiddhAnta. 

OTHER COMMENTARIES ON THE BHASVATI 

No. 197 is a commentary on the same Karapa by one MAdhava, 
native of KAnyakubja or Kanoj, who, when he works examples, 
uses Saka 1447. In speaking of the AyanAihias or degrees of 
equinoctial precession, the commentator tells'lis that the author 
based his rule for finding them on the supposition that in 
Saka 450, the precession was zero, i.e., the equinox corresponded 
with the last point of Revati and the first of Aivini, while 
according to the SRryasiddhAnta it was zero in 421 Saka. 
For, at the beginning of the Ealiyuga it was zero, and 
according to the SOryasiddhAnta, each libration of the equinox^ 
which reaches the limit of 27° occupies 1800 years. * So that 
the libration to the east was complete in Kali 1,800, and the 
return motion was complete in Kali, 3,600 ; i.e., the equinox 
corresponded with the first point of A4vini at the end of that 
Kali year. Kali 3,600 corresponds to Saka 421, the difference 
between the eras being 34-t9. MAdhava therefore proposes to 
Qorreot his author’s ruje. 
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At present the Hindu astronomers follow a rule based on the 
supposition that the equinox corresponded with the first point 
of A^vinl in the year 444 ^aka. But all these take the precession 
to be one minute every- year, i.e., 10 second in excess, though 
iccording to the rate of 27° in 1800 years, it is 54" every year; 
md the difference has gone on accumulating until it now 
amounts to about 4°. 

No. 199 is another commentary on the same Karapa by 
Gangftdhara who was a native of a town to the west of Kuruksetra. 
He wrote his work in 1607 ^ka ami his illustrative calculations 
are for that year. 

No. 200 is another still, but the author’s name is not given. 

# 

The commentator states that BhaskarAoArya prepared an 
abridgement of the SOryasiddhilnta to render it intelligible to 
his pupils, under the name of Bhasvati.; and a certain vain man 
of the name of Satftnanda made some changes here and there, 
adding something and taking away something, inserted a verse 
in the beginning and another in the end containing his own 
name, an(^ led ignorant people to think the work as his own. 
But there appear to be no grounds whatever for these assertions. 
BhaskarAcArya was born in 10.36 . ^ka, while the epoch year of 
the BhAsvatl is 1021 Saka, on which all the rules are based. 
Bhaskaracarya wrote a Karapa in accordance with the Brahma- 
siddhanta and it is not likely he should write another in 
accordance with another Siddhanta; nor has there been any 
tradition to the effect that he did so. Examples are worked in 
this commentary for the ^ear 1577 Saka and 1712 Samvat. 
The Bhasvatl EArapa seems to have been much used in Northern 
India, since all these commentators are natives ot, that part of 
the country, and most of the Manuscripts noticed were 
purchased at DelhL 

OBAHAKAUTDKA BT ESfiAVA OF NANDIOBIMA 

Kelava of Nandigritma or’Nandagaum, the father of Oape(is, 
the autlior of the GrahaUghava, composed a Karapa which 
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however was snperseded by his son’s treatise and is now little 
known. The work is called Grahakautaka; and as in the case 
of his Jatakapaddhati noticed in my last Beport,' Eelava himself 
has composed a commentary on it. No. 700 is a Manuscript of 
the original as well as the commentary transcribed in 1500 ^ka. 
The epoch year used by Ee^va is 1418, while that of his son’s 
Orahalftghava is 1442 ^aka. The ^aka year in which the 
precession of the equinoxes was zero is taken to be 444. 
Ee^va gives Eamalakara as his father’s name, and speaks of 
NandigrSma situated on the coast of the western sea as his 
native place. 

No. 217 is a Earapa by one ].laghunatha who uses Saka 1484 
as his epoch. 

KHAOTAKHiDYA 

No. 188 contains calculations according to the rules laid down 
in the Ehapfjiakh&dya for the use of the Easmirians. The first 
Sloka in that Earapa is given at the beginning, and some of the 
Eftrikas occurring in it are quoted. The Saka year used for 
most of the calculations is 1564 which was the year in which 
the author wrote. From this we are directed to subtract 587 
and the remainder 977 represents the number of years elapsed 
since the composition of the Earapa. The epoch year used in 
this Earapa is, we know, Saka 587. 

MODE OP CONVERTING A LAUKIKA INTO A fiAKA .DATE 

In the beginning the mode of converting a Laukika year into 
the corresponding ^aka is given. 47 is to be taken as a constant 
number and to that must be prefixed the number of centurira 
elapsed sincb the beginning of the Saka era at any given 
time. To the number so formed the number of passed Laukika 
years should be added, and the total represents the Saka year 
corresponding to the current Laukika year, which ^ka year 


1 Ante, p. sa. [ N. B. U, ] 
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appears to be the i)a88ed Saka year, since that alone is used in 
calculations. Thus, in the time of the author, fifteen centuries of 
the ^ka era had elapsed, and with the constant number 47 ve 
have 1547. The current Laukika year was 18, and 17 (the 
number of passed years) being added to 1547, we have 1564 
which was the Saka year corresponding to the current Laukika 
year. The Laukika year here mentioned must be the Saptar 9 i year. 

From the above method it will be seen, that in the first Saka 
century Saka 48 corresponded to the current Laukika year 2. 
Now the Saka era began when 3179 years of the Kali had 
elapsed, i.e. Saka 1 past corresponds to 3180 Kali past. There¬ 
fore ^ka 48 past corresponds to 3227 Kali past, i.e., Laukika 
current 2 corresponds to Kali 3227 past. Now if the Saptarsi 
era began in the same century as the Kali era, in the first 
century of these eras, 2 Laukika current corresponded to 27 
Kali past, i.e. the Saptar^i era began after 26 years of the Kali 
had elapsed. This agrees with the results arrived at by 
Dr. Biihler, if the Laukika years given by him are considered 
as current yearo and the Kali years past years. 

RIHAYINODA 

No. 204 is ROmavinoda, which is a Karapa composed by 
Rftmabhatta, the son of Anantabhatta and younger brother of 
Nllakaptha, at the orders of Rftmadasa, minister of Akbar. The 
epoch year is 35 of the era of Jelaluddin Akbar, who, it is stated, 
got possession of the throne in Vikrama 1612 and ^ka 1477. 
Akbar’s genealogy is given in the beginning. The Karaigia was 
composed in 1535 ^ka. 

PHATTEilHAPRAKllA 

No. 195 is Phatteilahapraka^. - The first five leavoi of the 
Manuscript are missing. The work appeani to be a Karapa 
having for its epoch the year 48 of the era of Phatteshah, who 
is spoken of as king of Kedftra, of Badari, and of Srinagara and 
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88 the crest-Jevel of the lunar race. The eta of Phatteshah 
began in 1713 of Vikrama or 1578 Saka. The state he governed 
mnet have been the Punjab Hill State of Qarhwal, in which there 
are places of the names of Eed&ran&tha and EedOrakanta, aa well 
as drinagara. The author of the work is Jat&dhara, son of 
Vanamfllin, who lived in the country of Siharanda (Sirhind). 
Vanamalin was the son of DurgamiSra who was the son of 
Uddhava of the Oargagotra. 

KIRANlVALi 

No. 697 is a copy of the Kirapavali which is a commentary on 
the SQryasiddhanta by a Citpavan Brahman of the name of 
Dadabhai the son of Madhava, surnamed Qamvkar. This work 
is noticed by Professor Aufrecht in the Oxford Catalogue ; but 
he does not give the date of its composition. 

DATE OF THE WORK 

In proving that the Kali age proper has not yet begun but 
that we now live in the introductory period called Ealisamdhya, 
by adding up the numbers of years for which the different 
dynasties mentioned in the Purapas, particulary the Vispu, 
from Parlksit (who Mcended the throne about the beginning of 
the Samdhya) downwards, held power—the author gives his 
date three times as Saba 1641, corresponding to Kali 4820. 
In connection with this matter he speaks of the doctrine 
of a complete revolution of the equinoxes as a Vedabahyamata 
or a doctrine opposed to the Vedas, i.e., heterodox, though it 
is advocated by Bhaskaracarya and others. 

U AND nL SAHHITI AND HOBA BRANCHES 

There are several treatises belonging to these branches of 
Jyotisa. No. 210 is Vrddha-Gargyasamhita. In the body of 
the work, the ^ is sometimes spoken of as Gargya, and 
aometimes as Garga. llxe work is different from the Ghbgl 
Slmhita mentioned by Dr. Eem. 
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YABSAPHALAVIOiRA BY n1LA£AM|HA 

, No. 206 la Ysraaphalavicara by Nilakaptha. The commentary 
on the work is by Mftdhava who repreaents himaelf to have 
entered on the 35th year of hia age on Wedneaday the 14th of 
the light half of in the year Samvat 1690 and 

Saka 1555, and makes illustrative oaloulations with reference 
to himself. Nilakaptha appears to have belonged to the same 
family as Yi^vanAtha, the commentator on Ee&tva’s and 
Qape^’s works ; but the verses containing an account of the 
family which are given in a detached form are corrupt and 
nothing certain can be made out. 

AN ACCOUNT OF VlfiVANiTHA’S FAMILY 

An account of Yisvanatha’s family occurs however at the 
end of No. 201 which is a Manuscript of the MuhQrtaoa^amapi 
by Sivadaivajna. In GolagrAma situated on the Godavari and 
in the country of Vidarbha, lived Divakara who was the pupil 
of Gape^a, son of Ee^va. The Gape^a meant must thus have 
been the author of the Grahalaghava. Divakara had five sons, 
the eldest of whom was Erspa who was highly honoured at 
the court of the king, and wrote many treatises. Yispu was 
the name of the second son and Mallari of the third; and the 
last two were Ee^va and YiSvanatha. A son of Eirspa was 
Narasimha, the author of Yasanakalpalata, and Narasimha’s 
younger brother was Siva the writer of the present treatise. 
The family belonged to the Bharadvaja Gotra. 

The dates given in three of Yidvanatha’s works are, as stated 
in my last Report', 1508, 1534, and 1553 Saka, corresponding 
to 1586, 1612, and 1631 A.D. Narasimha also wrote a 
Commentary on the Sorirasiddbanta. Ranganatha (the author 
of a gloss on Bhaskaracarya’s Yaana) and Eamnlakara, the 
author of the Siddhantatattvaviveka, recently printed in the ■ 
Benares Sanskrit series, were his sons.* It thus appears 


1 Ante, pages SS and 36. [N. B. D.] 
9 Oototeooks’s SMaya. 
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that this mg a family of Maratlm Brahmans; and the study of 
astronomy and astrology -was successfully pursued by it for 
four generations, their original Qnm or teacher being Ga^e^ 
Of Nandagaum. 

VIVIHAV 9 NDIVANA 

No. 722 is a Manxwoript of a work entitled Vivfthavrndavana * 
or astrology of marriage, by Ee4ava who belonged to the 
Bh&radvaja gotra and -was the son of Rfipaga. R&paga was the 
son of Sriyaditya and Sriyaditya of Janardana who was a great 
Taj&ika. The first leaf of this Manuscript contains the 
introduction to a commentary on the work; but in the 
subsequent leaves we have the original only. The author of 
the commentary is GapeSa, son of Ee^va, and author of the 
Grahalaghava, who gives the following list of his works:— 

1 Grahalaghafh, aEarapa 

2 Works on Tithisiddhl 

3 ^raddhavidhi 

4 A commentary on the Lilavati 

5 A commentary on the MuhUrtatattva (of his father) 

6 Farvanirpaya 

7 Vaivahasaddipika or a commentary on the Vivaha- 

vrndavana. 

mInabuajitaka 

No. 211 is in the colophon called Mmarajjajataka composed by 
Yavanedvaraoarya: but in the introduction it is stated that an 
ancient Muni taught the Hora^tra consisting of a hundred 
thousand dlokas to Maya, and this was abridged by Mlnaraja 
into eight thousand Slokas. In the margin the work is called 
Yavanajataka. 

MEDICINE 

No. 218 tea fragment of a commentary entitled Ayurvedarasl- 
yana by Hemadri, the minister of Rama of the Yadava dyiuMty 
of Devagiri, on Vagbhata’s Astapgayogahrdaya. In the intro- 
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daction it is stated that *' Hemfldri, the aathor of the 
CaturvargacintamaDi, composed this Incid commentary on the 
Ayurveda called AstAhgayogahrdaya in conformity with the 
views of Caiaka, Harita, and SuSmta, in order to enable men 
to acquire a healthy bodily condition so essential for the 
observance of the fasts and vows, and for the performance of 
the ceremonies involved in making gifts and charities which 
have been laid down in the Caturvargaointamapi. In this 
commentary he has incorporated the conclusions arrived at by 
Haricandra and others in their commentaries on the Caraka 
and by Jaiyata and others in their commentaries on the 
Susruta.” Since Hemadri here speaks of himself as the minister 
or secretary of Rama and mentions his works on Dharmatestra, 
he wrote this work after 1193 ^ka or 1271 A.o., the year in 
which Mahadeva the uncle and predecessor of Rama ceased 
to resign. 

The Astahgahfdaya is the principal work commented on; 
where it is silent, the Astahgasamgraha and other works are 
quoted and their texts explained when difficult. 

No. 219 contains fragments of another important work on 
medicine entitled Cikitsasara by Yahgasena. The name of the 
author’s father was Gadadhara whose original place of residence 
was Eafijika. This appears to be a very old work since we 
have a Manuscript dated 1376 Samvat or 1320 A.D., in the 
Oolleotion of 1879-80. 

No. 222 is a copy of a work entitled Yirasiihhavaloka in 
which diseases are traced to sins, and their natures, and 
religious, astrological, as well as medical, remedies are 
explained. It is attributed to a prince of the name of 
Yirasimha who belonged to the Tomara line. Yirasiihha’s 
fMher was Devavarma(n) and of this latter Kamattstifaba. 

In the second Yolume of the Ardbaeological Reports, General 
Cunningham gives lists of the Toma» prinoes at Gwalior 
(p. 382). In that supplied by the Tomara Zapiindar oocnr thesp 
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three names succeffiively:— Ennwar Pal, Deo Brahm, Bir 
Simha Deo. Of those Kunwar must be the same as Eamala, 
since this word is corrupted to Kamvala in Hindi and / is 
interchangeable with r. Deo Brahm is the same as Devavarma, 
for according to the ordinary Hindi way of pronunciation 
this word is Devbarma ; and Bir Simha is of course Virasimha. 
Virasiihha established an independent Hindu kingdom at 
Qwalior soon after the invasion of Timur, having shaken 
off the authority of the Delhi sovereign. His date is 1375 
A.D., and of his two predecessors 1350 a.d., and 1325 a.d. 

In the present work the following works and authors 
are referred to-;— 


Sripati (f. 10 h, 12 5, Ac.) 
Sarftvali (f. 2 a, 12 a, Ac.) 
Jataka (f. 2 a, 42 6, Ac.) 
Hftrita (f. 2 a, 30 b) 

Gargya (f. 2 h) 
Mfthedvaratantra (f. 3 a) 
Atreya (f. 3 a) 

Susrutaoarya (f. 3 6,35 a, 

Ac.) 

Tlsatacftrya (f. 4 a) 
y&gbhata (f. 9 o, 13 6) 
S&r&vallj&taka (f. 10 6) 
Padmapurftpa (f. 11 a, 12 5, 
Ac.) 

Sivagita (f. 12 6) 

Gautama (£. 12 6, 37 o), 
Brahmagitft (14 a) 


Brahmapurapa;(14 a) 
Vrudasamgraha (15 a, 18 a, 
Ac.) 

Vrddha^tatapa (17 a) 
Vrddhaparafiara (17 a) 
Baudhayana (17 a, 25 6, Ac.) 
Arogyacintamapi (18 a) 
Damodara (18 6) 

Saunaka (20 a) 
Yfddhagautama (21 a, 69 a) 
Brahmap^apurapa(26 a, 31 a, 
Ac.) 

Mahabharata (26 a, 31 6, Ac.) 
SuSrnta (27 6, 34 a, Ac.) 
Vayupurapa (32 a, 49 a, Ac.) 
Yacaspati (48 6) 
KormapuraQa (II 9 a, Ac.) 


TANTRIKA UTERATURE 

In this class there are Manuscripts of a good many works 
written in the Sarada character, more than half of which are 
not represented in Dr. BUhler’s Collection of 1875-76. 
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VIVAKE^ARATANTRA AND THE LIST OF 
TANTRA8 CONTAINED IN IT 

No. 236 is a copy of the Yamakelyaratantra in which are 
KiVen the names of the sixty-four Tantras. They are:— 


1 MahamayoSambara 

43 Nayottara 

2 Yoginljaiadambara 

44 VipQ(a)dya 

3 Tattva&imbaraka 

45 Tottala 

4-11 Bhairavastaka 

46 Tottalottara 

12-19 BahurOpa^taka 

47 Pafioamrta 

20 Jfiana 

48 RQi>abheda 

21-28 Yamalastaka 

49 BhQtodd&maura 

29 Candrajfiana 

50 Kulasara 

.30 Vasuki 

51 Eulodd^^ 

31 Mahasammohana 

52 Kulaoodamapi 

32 Mahoochusma 

53 SarvajQanottara 

33 Mahadeva 

54 Mahapi&imata 

34 yatha(tn?)Ia 

55 Mahalaksmimata 

35 Nayottara (?) 

56 Siddhayogifivaramata 

36 Hfdbheda 

57 KnrOpikamata 

37 Mat]:)>heda 

58 RQpikamata 

38 Guhyatantra 

59 Sarvaviramata 

39 Kamika 

60 Vimalamata 

40 Kalapada 

61 Uttama 

41 Kaiasara 

62 Ampe4a 

42 Knbjikamata 

63 Modaneiia 


64 ViiuddheilTara 


The nmnes in this list differ a good deal from those oconrring 
in the extract from this same Tantra given by Yajfieivara 
Gastrin in his 2.ryavidy88ndha]cara (p. 160). and from those 
given by Professor Anfreoht in the Oxford Catalogue (^. 108-9). 
In onr list Nayottara ooonm twi<»» being the 35t}i as well aa 
the 43rd. There must be a mistake here, and we should 
perhaps read Vitolottara in the first place isith Yajfie4nna 

S8£B.O. BtaadadEMc’a W«ka mU] ' 
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^Btrin and Professor Anfreckt. Similarly we have Maho- 
ochnjma here for the Vftmajus^ of others. This last might be 
taken as meant for the Yamake^vara or VftmikeSvara Tantra, 
the name of which must be found in {he list; but “ Maho- 
ochusma” hardly admits of being so understood, whence 
probably we have a mistake here also. 

No. 735 is called Sftbaratantm in the colophon. It contains 
charms and incantations in Sanskrit, Hindi, Gujarati, and 
Marathi the effect of which is the destruction of enemies, the 
averting of evil, the acquisition of miraculous powers and any 
desired object, &c. The chafms and incantations are in one or 
two places called Sahara Mantras. 


In the beginning the following are mentioned as the twelve 
KapBlikas: 


Adinatha 

Anatha 

Kala 

Atikalaka 

Karala 

Vikarala 


Mahakala 
Kalabhairavanatha 
Vatuka . 
Bhatanatha 
Vira(Vira ?)natha 
Srlka^tha 


The following are mentioned as the twelve disciples, the 
founders of systems (Margapravartaka). 


Nagarjuna 

Ja^abhrta 

Hariicandra 

Saptanatha 

Bhimaidtha 

Qoraksa 


Carpa(a 

Ava(?)gha(a 

Vairagya 

Ka^thadharlCrin) 

Jalaihdhan(rin) 

Yamalarjuna 


No. 227 oontains the first and ninth ohapters of the Knlarpava- 
tantra. Nos. 242 and 731 are from the Rudrayamalatantra; 
No. 245 from the Brahmayamala; No. 737 from the Bhairava- 
yUnala: No. 228 from the Saihmohanatantia; No. 226 from the 
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Vi^voddhSratantra; and No. 246 from the SndanSanasadihita. 
No. 234 contains the Bhairavastava from the BhairavaySmala 
and another incomplete tract. 

OTHER WORKS 

The rest are compilations, manuals, and original treatises. 
No. 224 is Siddhakhapde of the Mantrasftra by Pftrvatlputra 
NityanRtha. It gives the Mantras to be repeated and the diu'k 
processes to be gone through, for the purpose of attaining 
miraculous or magical powers, such as those of subduing other 
people to one’s own will, raising the dead, &c. 

The title of No. 232 is Netroddyota which is a work by 
K$emaraja, pupil of Abhinavagupta. 

EIMAKALIVILISA AND VARlVASTiRAHASYA 

No. 225 is Eftmakalavilasa with a commentary, and No. 734 
Varivasyarahasya. The author of the EamakaUvilasa is 
Pupyananda, and of the commentary Natananandanatha, while 
the Varivasyarahasya is by BhaskararRya, the son of Gambhlra^ 
raya who flourished in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. The subject of both works is the same, but the first 
is older and more authoritative and is quoted in the second. 
They give a mystic interpretation of the modes of worshipping 
the Devi in her agreeable or rather sensual form, and identify 
the philosophy ultimately involved with that of the Upani^ads. 
The system is in some places called ^mbhavadaniana by 
N a(ananandanatha. 

ABSTRACT OP THE DOCTRINES OP THE iAMBHAVADAElANA 

§iva and iSakti are the primordial substances, ^iva in the 
form of Praka^ (light) enters into the ^kti in the form of 
Vimaria or Sphdrti (feeling or appearance), and aainmes the 
form of a Bindu (drop); and Sakti similarly enters into Siva, 
whereupon the Bindu deyelops and there arises out of it the 
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ienuile element called Nfida which is as minnte as the end of 
i grain of rice and is pregnant with all the primary principles ”» 
srhicht according to this system, are thirty-six in number, 
rhese two, the Bindu and the N&da, becoming united form 
one compound Bindu, and that substance represents the 
intense affinity between the female and male energies. It is 
called Kama (Love), and the two drops, of which that represent¬ 
ing the male, is white, and the female, red, form the Kaia. 
Kama is identified with the Shn and the two drops of the Eala 
with the moon and fire respectively. These three, the 
compound Bindu or Kama and the two male and female drops, 
again form one substance called Eamakala, from which 
proceeds the whole creation of words and the things expressed 
by them (Vagarthau),^ 

In the Yarivasyarahasya the three substances forming the 
Eamakala are thus stated :—1st, the compound drop or Eama; 
2nd, the two male and female drops; and 3rd, what is called 
the Hardhakala which results from the development of the 
first Bindu after it has been entered into by the ^akti, and the 
nature of which, says Bhaskararays, should be known from 
the mouth of a Quru only and should not be described in a 
book. This last seems to correspond to the Nada mentioned 
by Natananandanatha. In a text quoted in the commentary on 
the Eamakalavilasa, the highest deity or Eamakala is ^ken 
of as having the sun (compound Bindu) for her face, fire and 
moon (the red and white Bindus) for her breasts, and the 
Hardhakala for her organ of generation. 

Eamakala is also called Para, Lalita, Bha((arika, and 
Tripurasundarl. diva is symbolically identified with the letter 
a and dakti with h the last letter of the Sanskrit alphabet. 
Hence the female element called Nada which arises from the 
development of the first Bindu is called Hardhakala, i!e., 
on^halfofthe Kida mystically identified With the letter 
the mystic symbol of Eamakala or Tripurasundarl, who is*tlie 
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reealt of tiie combination of Siva and is the combination 
of a and h, i.e.t Ah or Aha which is the same as Aham “I.” 
Hence Tripnrasnndarl is called Ahaihtft or egoism, and hence 
it is that all her developments (i.e., the whole creation) have 
egoism or individuality; and all souls are but forms of 
Tripurasundan and, according to Pupyftnanda, become 
Tripurasundan when they study and practise the KftmakalftvidiHl 
with its series of Devicakras or mystic circles. A and h, being 
the first and last letters of the alphabet, contain between them 
all letters and through them all words, ,i.e., the whole speech: 
and just as all things are produced from Tripurasundan, so are 
all words which express the things. She is thus called Part, 
the first of the four kinds of speech. Creation as stated by 
BhftskMartya is Paripama or development and not Vivarta or 
the generation of false appearances. 

THE THIBTY-SIX PRINOIPLBS , 

The thirty-six primary principles ’ of this system are the 
following 


1 

Siva 

13 Frakrti 

25 

Payu 

2 

Sakti 

14 Ahaihkara 

26 

Upastha 

3 

SadSsiva 

15 Buddhi 

27 

Sabda 

4 

Ikmea 

16 Manas 

28 

Spania 

5 

Suddhavidyft 

17 Srotra 

29 

RUpa 

6 

Mftyft 

18 Tvac 

30 

Rasa 

7 

Eala' 

19 Ketra 

31 

Oandha 

8 

Vidyft 

20 Jihva 

32 

Aka&i 

9 

Raga 

21 Ghrapa 

33 

Yayu 

10 

Eala 

22 Yao 

34 

Teias 

11 

Niyati 

23 Fapi 

35 

Ap 

12 

Pumga 

24 Pads 

36 

Prthivi 


* The first eleven only ar»pecnliar to this system, the reM are 
the same as those of the Sfidhkhyas. Ko. 17'r*81 are the five 
organs of sense, Nos. 22—'26 the organs of aetios, and Ko. X(S 
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• 

the organ of sense as well as action. Nos. 27—31 are the five 
Tanmatra^i or subtle elements, and Nos. 32—36 are the 
developed elements. 

This is the philosophy of the Sariibhava Dar&tna, and it will be 
een that though it admits a male element in the beginning, still 
t is thoroughly subdued by the female element which becomes 
)redominant, and the highest deity is -a goddess, viz., 
rripurasundarl. The ambition of every pious follower of the 
lystem is to become 'identical with Tripnrasundarl, and one of 
lis religious exorcises is -to habituate himself to think that he 
.S a woman. There is a Sakta ascetic in a village in the vicinity 
>f Poona, who, I am told, dresses himself like a female. 

MODES OF PROPITIATING THE HIGHEST DEITY 

The Varivasyarahasya enters also into the details of the 
Sakti worship and explains their hidden sense. At the end of 
the commentary on the Kamakalavilasa we are told that no one 
can attain the knowledge of Brahma(n) as above explained or 
enter into a union with Siva or Tripurasundarl who does not 
assume a Diksa, i.e., who does not devote himself to a certain 
system of religious exercises. There are three kinds of Diksa,— 
Apavl, Saktl and Sambhavl. The Dlk^a can be attained only 
by the propitiation of the supreme deity. This propitiation is 
effected by three inodes of worship which are called Para, 
Apara, and Parapara. The first consists in fully concentrating 
the mind on the Devi as sitting in the lap of Siva in the 
Mahapadmavana (a garden o£ lotuses), as imssessed of a body 
which is pure joy and is the original cause of all, and as 
identical with one’s own self. The second is the Cakraptlja, 
the worship by means of the mystic circles, which is a 
Bahyayaga or material worship, and the third consists in study¬ 
ing and knowing the true doctrine (?). . * 

The propitiation by the mode of CakrapOja is effected by 
offering to the Devi the highest nectar, i.e., wine. Meat 
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and fish are also to be offered and in a text quoted in 
connection with this matter, five things the names of 
which begin with m are mentioned as calculated to propitiate 
the Devi. The five are Madya or liquor, MOnisa or meat, 
Matsya or fish, Mudra or mystic gesticulation, and Maithuna 
or copulation. This Sariibhava Darsana is to bo resorted 
to by those who are desirous of Moksa or final deliverance. 

IlELATIOKS BETWKKN TllfS AND THE OTHER TANTRIKA SYSTEMS 

The systeins inculcated in other Tantras such as the 
Maliamaya^iiibara were no doubt equally with this systein 
taught by Siva, but they are not to be followed ; for Siva 
taught them in order to delude the wicked, and men with 
lower qualifications only should resort to them. It will thus 
appear that the Tantras inculcate the worshii» of the supremo 
female deity in a large variety of mutually inconsistent forms, 
some of which are dark and terrific. There were a great many 
sects of Devl-worshippers and each system of worship was 
conceived in a distinctive spirit. 

ART 

No. 247 is a copy of the first two out of the seven chapters of 
a commentary on the SamgltaratnSkara by Kallinatha, son of 
I^ksmap&rya. The Manuscript is very old and the leaves are 
in a dilapidated condition. We have a fragment of a work on 
dancing (No. 248), and another of a work on house-building 
called Aparajitaprecha by Bhavadeva. 

JAINA LITERATURE 

WORKS OF THE DIGAMBARA SECT 

DHAKMA 

In the Pravaoanaparlksa by Dharmasagaragapi to be noticed 
in connection with the literature of the Svetambaras, it is stated 
that the Digambara sect originated in the year 609 of Mahavira 
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oOrresponding to 83 A.D., on the supposition that Mahftylra's 
KirvSpa took place in 470 before Yikrama, or 526 before Christ. 
One of the earliest authors "whose works are referred to by 
subsequent writers ^ is Kundakundflcilrya. The line of High- 
priests founded by him is mentioned in an Inscription dated 
1*127 Saka. (JBBRAS, Vol. X.p. 236). Three of his works, 
the Astaprabhfta, the Bhflvftdiprabhrta, and the SamayasSra, 
exist in Dr. Btihler’s Collection of 1875-76. There is another 
copy of the last in my Collection of 1882-83, and in the present 
Collection we have Manuscripts of two more of his works, the 
.PravacanasSra (No. 304), and the NiyamasSra (No. 299). 

wuvacanasaba by kundakundacabya with a 
hind! commentary 

The first consists of Prflkrta Gftthfls by EundakundacRrya 
with a Sanskrit translation by Amjdacandra, and an excellent 
exposition in Hindi by HemarRja, who wrote his commentary 
at the instance of Kaumrapala (KamalapRla) of Agra. Eaumra- 
pftla represented to Hemarflja, that the SamayasRra had already 
l)een explained in Hindi by Rnjamalla, and if the same thing 
were done with the PravacanasSra, the religion of the Jina 
would flourish in all its branches ; and requested him to write 
a Hindi commentary on the work. This commentary was 
finished on Sunday the 5th of the light half of the month of 
M&gha in the year 1709 during the reign of Shah Jahan. The 
present Manusoript was transcribed in Samvat 1809, so that the 
date 1709 must refer to the Samvat or Yikrama era; and is 
thus equivalent to 1653 A.D., when Shah Jahan "was on the 
throne of Delhi. 

ANALYSIS OF THB PRAYAOANASARA 

The first leaf of the Manuscript is mistdng but from the Hindi 
commentary on the second it appears that it contained a QsthS 
expr^siye of adoration of YardhamBna, the last Tlr thaibkar a. 
*ln the seconii obeisance is rendered to the other 
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Tirthamkaras along 'with the Siddhas and Sramsupaa, and in th6 
third, to the Arhata living during the author's time. In the 
fourth and fifth, after having in this manner adored the Arhats, 
Siddhas, Gaigiadharas, AdhySpakas, and Sadhus, who we are 
told constitute the five classes of Parame^tkins, the author 
expresses his submission to or dependence on (Upasampadya) 
that “state of serenity” (SSmya) attained by them which leads 
to Nirv^pa and which is associated with or follows upon faith 
in the correct doctrine (Yisuddhadar^ana) and knowledge 
(JnSna). 


THE THREE JEWELS 

The sixth Qatha sets forth that a Jiva or soul obtains NirvBpa 
and also the dignity of the sovereign of the gods, Asuras, and 
men, from Caritra (right conduct), associated pre-eminently 
with faith in the true doctrine (Samyagdaf&ina') and knowledge 
(Jliana). The commentator explains that there are two kinds 
of Caritra, one which is unaccompanied by desire (Vltaraga) 
and the other which is accompanied (SarBga). The first leads 
to. Moksa or eternal bliss, and the second to the sovereign 
dignity spoken of in the Qatha. 

In the seventh Qatha we are told that Caritra, or right conduct 
is Dharma; Dharma is what is called Samya (serenity or 
equanimity), and Samya is a condition induced on the soul or 
the developed condition of the soul (Paripanla), in which 
ignorance (Moha) and perturbation (Ksobha) are absent. 

The eighth sets forth that the developed condition of any 
object is for the time that that condition lasts, the object itself j 
therefore, when the condition of Dharma is developed in the 
soul it is the soul itself, i.e., Dharma is the soul in that 
developed condition. 

1 Tliii expraslaa atwajra meana Meing or beliOTing in tba Inth of tba dodzfnw 

Ot JilUk 

» CB. Q. BbandaAat’t WcAm, YoLn] 
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THE THREE KINDS OF DEVELOPMENT OF THE SOUL 

Ninth Gatha.—Jiva being capable of development or change 
becomes meritorions (Subha) when merit is induced in him by 
such deeds as alms-giving, worshipping, observing vows and 
fasts ; full of demerit (Asubha) when that quality is developed 
by deeds of demerit; and pure or serene when developed as 
free from desire. 

Tenth Gatha.—^There is no substance without some develop¬ 
ment (Paripama), nor is there development without substance ; 
a thing’s having existence is its being made up of substance, 
quality, and development. 

Eleventh Gatha.—The soul or Atman that develops in the 
form of Dharma obtains the bliss of Nirvapa when he realizes 
in himself the “ pure ” or “ serene ” (Suddha) i.e., when the 
Dharma is of that nature; and heavenly bliss when the 
meritorious (Subha) is realized, i.e., when the Dhaima consists 
of merit. 

Twelfth Gatha.—When the soul realizes in himself demerit, 
he becomes a low man, a brute, or a denizen of hell, and being 
subject to a variety of torments wanders for long (through the 
circle of existences). 

THE HIUHEST DEVELOPMENT AND ITS RESULTS 

Thirteenth Gatha.—Those who becom e perfect through being 
developed into pure serenity (iSuddha Dharma) enjoy in 
themselves bliss surpassing every other kind of it, beyond all 
■pleasure of sense, incomparable, endless, and indestructible. 

Fourteenth Gatha.—That ^ramaijA is to be considered as having 
realized the pure or serene in himself (§uddhopayukta) who 
knows perfectly all things and the systems that explain them, 
who possesses self-restraint and has practised austerities, who is 
free from desire, and to whom pleasure and pain are alike. 
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Fifteenth Oaths.—He who has become pure by the realization 
in himself of the pure or serene, is free from the dust in the shape 
of everything that acts as an obstruction, to knowledge 
(AntarSya) and that deludes or misleads (Moha), and thus obtains 
omniscience and becomes self-sufilcieiit. 

Sixteenth Qatha. —Having thus attained to his nature (the 
highest development of his nature) and become omniscient, 
deserving of respect from the lords of the three worlds, and self- 
sufficient, he becomes what is called SvayambhQ. 

Seventeenth Qatha.—There is in him then production (of the 
highest nature) not to be followed by destruction, and a 
destruction (of the lower nature) not to be followed by 
production; thus in him unchangeable existence, production, 
and destruction are united. 

Eighteenth Qatha. —With reference to one development or 
another, a thing undergoes production and destruction (at the 
same time) ; everything verily has existence : (which existence 
implies the production of one development or modification and 
destruction of another, and also permanence in so far as it is the 
same substance). 

Nineteenth Qatha.—After Iris Qhati-karmans* (the disabling 
Karmans) have been destroyed and ho has come to have infinite 
power and extensive light, his knowledge no more depends on 
the senses, and he develops in the form of pure knowledge and 
bliss. 

Twentieth Qatha.—The possessor of pure knowledge (i.e., a 
Eevalin) has no bodily pleasure or pain, since he does not 

1 The OhMlnl Karmilni are Ato 1, JailnRvaranlya, that which acta aa «a 
impediment to the knowledge (rf the tnidt; 2, DarijanRvaranlya, that which acta aa 
an impediment to the belief in the efficacy of the Jaina diapenaatioa; 3, MobanTya, 
that which prodnoea bewildennent and diaability to cbocae bMween the vartena 
diapenaationa promulgated >y difEerent teachen ; 4, Intaiya, that wfaioh prevenfa 
one’a entrance on the path that leada to eternal bliaa.—OoTindSnaoda'a oommentaiy 
CO iarokarteitrya'a BhK^ on [ VedRnta Sfitra ] II. 3. 83. 
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d^nd on or has no senses. The nature of his knowledge and 
his bliss should therefore be understood. 

Twenty-6rst Gatha.—To him (Kevalin) who has developed in 
the form of pure knowledge, all the developments of substances 
(past, present and future) are directly perceptible; he has not to go 
through the efforts Avagraha' and others (as ordinary mortals have). 

Twenty-second Gatha.—Nothing is imperceptible to him who 
has himself become pure knowledge, and who possessing the 
perceptive power of the senses, has not the senses themselves. 

Twenty-third Gatha.—The soul or Atman is co-extensive with 
knowledge ; knowledge is co-extensive with the objects of know¬ 
ledge; the objects of knowledge are Loka (or the universe of 
things) and A loka (or pure vacuity); and therefore knowledge is 
all-reaching. 

Twenty-fourth Gatha. —He who does not believe the Atman 
to be as extensive as knowledge must believe it to be either 
smaller or larger than knowledge. 

Twenty-fifth Gatha.—If * the Atman be smaller, then 
knowledge, being Acetana or not-knowing, will not be self- 
conscious ; since being larger, knowledge must exist in some 
place without Atman who alone is Cetana or knowing ; if it bo 
larger, then, in places where there is no knowledge, he will not 
know or be Cetana, i.e., Atman will have to be considered as 
Acetana in those places in which there is no knowledge. 

Twenty-sixth Gatha.—The best of Jinas is everywhere and all 
things in the universe are in him (in the sense in which all 
things reflected in a mirror are in the mirror) ; for he is pure 

1 Avograha, Ihll, AvKya, and DUUanK ate the four etagee through whioha 
aensatioa paasee. When a thing ia leen at a distance and we are unable to determine 
whether it is a man or a post, the peroeption is in the Avagiaha stage; desiie to 
have a distinot pteoeption of the thing which follows IlA; distinct peroeptioa is 
AvUya; and the letentkia of the impreaskn whioh lenders leodlleotioo possible is 
DhHiapft.—Bakalakbtt’s TattvIUtiiBskradlpaka. 
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knowledge and they are the objecta of knowledge. (This followB 
from Ofttha 23.) 

Twenty-seventh Gatha.—The doctrine [of • Jina] is that 
knowledge is Atman, for without Atman there can be no 
knowledge ; therefore knowledge is Atman; bnt Atman may be 
knowledge or anything else, i.e., any other attribute of Atman 
such as happiness or power. 

GATHAS S8 to 52 

WHEN KAKMAN ACTS AS A FETTER 
Then up to Gatha 52 a good deal more is said with regard to 
Jnana or knowledge. In the 43rd and 44th wo are told that the 
best of Jinas have taught that Karman necessarily ripens and 
produces its effects; but it acts as a fetter (Bandha) only when 
delusion, desire and hatred are produced by those effects; if one 
does not allow himself to be so deluded, attracted, or repelled, 
it does not act as a fetter tying him down to the circle of births. 
Even the Arhats have to go through certain actions, such as 
standing, sitting and moving about, and teaching the Dharma; 
bnt these are spontaneous, as amorous movements are in the case 
of young women, and do not produce delusion or desire; hence 
they do not act as a fetter. 

KSIYIKA jSiNA 

That knowledge is Kgayika (produced by the Ksaya or de¬ 
struction of the power of Karman) which embraces simultaneously 
the past, present, and future conditions of all things; while that 
knowledge which is not simultaneous, but is produced by degrees 
after one comes in contact with objects, is not Ksayika, nor 
eternal, nor all-embracing. 

GATHAS 53 to 68 

happiness of the second DEVEIXJPED CONDITION OF THE SOUL 
Then, up to Gatha 68 -we have what is called Atindriya- 
Bukhadhikara or the treatment of the bliss enjoyed by the 
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Eevalin who has no senses: and afterwards of the happiness 
derived from the senses. This last depends upon Subhopayoga 
or the realization of the ^ubha or meritorious. He who devotes 
himself to the worship of the deities, the Yatis (ascetics), and 
the preceptor, and to a virtuous course of conduct, and observes 
fasts, is a Subhopayogin. By this course of conduct a soul 
attains happiness in one or all of the three conditions of life, 
viz., that of a brute, man, or god. But this is a bodily happi¬ 
ness and does not spring from the nature of the soul; it is 
associated with misery; it only sharpens desire while being 
enjoyed and thus brings on restlessness. So that this sort of 
happiness is hardly to be distinguished from the misery that 
follows the realization of the sinful character (Asubhopayoga). 
There is little to choose between them. Real bliss is to be 
attained by him only who puts an end to all delusion (Moha), 
desire (Raga) and hatred (Dvega), and one can do this only by 
knowing the truth taught by the Jina, and learning, to 
distinguish himself as the pure knowing soul or light from all 
other things which are insensate. 

QATHA8 69 to 92 

THE OONSIDBRATION OP THE jSiNATATTVA ENDS 

With Qatha 92 ends the explanation of Jnanatattva which 
is called the first Adhikara, those mentioned before being 
subordinate Adhikaras. Then begins the Jiieya Adhikara. 

THE J^EYA ADHIKiRA 
DBAVYA WITH GUNA8 AND PARYAIAS 
Jiieya or the knowable is Dravya or substance with Qupas or 
qualities and Paryayas or developments or modifications. 
Qualities are inseparable from Dravya and are looked upon as 
constituting the breadth of a Dravya, while modifications extend 
over time, and involve sequence, and Constitute the length of a 
Dravya. 
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There are modifications of substance and modifications of 
qualities. The modification resulting from a combination of 
substances is substantial modification (Dravyaparyftya). This 
is of two kinds :—1st, that produced by the combination of 
like substances, and 2nd, that produced by the combination of 
unlike substances. The combination of atoms of the same ' 
substance to form a Skandha such as Dvyai.uika Tryaijuka, &o., 
is an instance of the first kind ; and men, gods, &o., resulting 
from the combination of spirit (Jiva) and matter (Pudgala), are 
instances of the second. 

Modifications of qualities are also of two kinds :—1st, that 
produced by the increase or decrease of the qualities of the 
same substance ; and 2nd, that which is due to the combination 
of the qualities of different substances. 

It is the nature of Dravya or substance to have qualities and 
modifications, and to be subject to production and destruction at 
the same time that it has permanence (Utpada-vinSia-dhranvya). 
To bo thus is to exist. Though a Substance is spoken of as 
something distinct from its qualities or modifications, still it is 
to bo coimiderod as identical with them, since neither of them 
can exist without the other. When an old form or modification, 
such as that of loose earth, is destroyed, a new one such as that of 
a jar is produced, and in both cases we have the same substance, 
viz., earth. Thus at one and the same time wo have production 
and destruction along with continuance or permanence. 

There are two ways of looking at things, one called 
DravySrthikanaya and the other ParyaySrthikanaya. The 
production of a jar is the production of something not 
previously existing, if we think of it from the latter point of 
view, i.e., as a Paryaya or modification; while it is not the 
production qf something not previously existing, when we 
look at it from the former point of view, i.e. as- a Dravya or 
substance. So when a soul becomes, through his merits og 
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demerits, a god, a man, or a denizen of hell, from the first 
point of view, the being is the same, but from the second he 
is not the same, i.e., different in each case. So that you can 
affirm or deny something of a thing at one and the same time. 

THE SEVEN MODES OP ASSERTION 

This leads to the celebrated Saptabhanglnaya or the seven 
modes of assertion. You can affirm existence of a thing from 
one point of view (Syftd asti), deny it from another (Syftn 
nOsti); and affirm both existence and non-existence with 
reference to it at different times (Syad asti nasti). If you 
should think of affirming both existence and non-existence 
at the same time from the same point of view, you must say that 
the thing cannot bo so spoken of (Syad avaktavyalj). Similarly, 
under certain circumstances, the affirmation of existence is not 
possible, (Syad asti avaktavyah) ; of non-existence (Syan nasti 
avaktavyah); and also of both (Syad asti nasti avaktavyah). 

What is meant by these seven modes is that a thing should not 
be considered as existing everywhere, at all times, in all ways, 
and in the form of everything. It may exist in one place and 
not in another, at one time and not at another, &c. It is not 
meant by these modes that there is no certainty, or that we 
have to deal with probabilities only, as some scholars have 
thought. All that is implied is that every assertion which is 
true is true only under certain conditions of space, time, &c. 
This is the substance of the section which treats of 
DravyasAmanya or Dravya generally. 

SPEOIES OF DRAVYA-AND THEIR FBOPEBTIES 

Then we have Dravyavii&esa. Dravya is divided into Jiva 
and Ajiva. Jiva is Oetana, i.e., sentient or conscious, and Ajtva 
Acetana, i.e., insentient or unconscious. The lat^r is of five 
kinds—Pudgala (matter), Dharma (right conduct), Adharma 
(unrighteousness), Kala (time), and Aka^ (space). Aka^ is 
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divided into two parts, Loka and Aloka. The first is filled 
with Jfva and the first four anconsoious substances; the other 
is a void. Some qualities are Marta, i.e., Indriyagrfthya or 
perceptible by the senses ; others are AmOrta or not perceptible 
by the senses. 

The qualities of Fudgala are MQrta and 'of the* other 
substances, AmOrta. 

The peculiar property of AkOra is AvagOha, i.e., giving room 
for the other substances to exist in ; of Dharma, to give motion 
to the Fudgala associated with Jiva ; of Adharma, to confine the 
Jivapudgala to a certain place ; of Kala or time, to render the 
modifications of substances possible ; and of Jiva or Atman, to 
undergo Upayoga, i.e., the realization of the three kinds of nature 
mentioned before. 

A Jiva or Atman in a worldly condition has four kinds 
of Frfipa or living powers, viz., Ist, Indriyaprftqa or the 
sensational power of five kinds; 2nd, Balaprftpa, or the 
lK)wer of action by means of the body, speech, and mind ; 
3rd, Ayuhprftija or the power of sustaining a bodily form ; 
and 4th, Anapanaprftpa or the power of respiration. The first 
being of five kinds and the second of three, we have altogether ten. 

The four kinds of Frapa are the effects of Fudgala; and 
the Jiva having delusion, desire, and hatred developed in it, 
becomes tied down to the Earman which Fndgala generates 
and to the Frapas, and thus experiences the fruit of the 
Karman, while so experiencing contracts the tiM of other 
Karmans. “The Atman being sullied by Kannan assumee 
Prapas'again and again as long as he does not abandon his 
attachment to the body and other external objects” (24). 
The several forms of god, man, brute, Ac., which the same 
soul goes through, are due to Naman (name) and Earman • 
which spring from the Fudgala (27). The body, the M a n as 

so [B. a Bhandatkar’a Worica, YoL Q] » 
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(mind), and speech are the effects of Pudgala; and a 
Pndgala substance is a collection of atoms. “ I am not made np 
of Pudgala, nor have I made the collections of Pudgala atoms; 
therefore am I not the body nor its creator” (36). 

Karman arises from Pndgala, but it operates as a fetter to the 
Atman, because he is capable of seeing and knowing the properties 
of Pudgala and conceiving a desire or hatred for the objects 
created by Pudgala (47, 48, 4!)). The modification of the 
soul consisting of desire, hatred, and delusion produces Bandha 
or the fettered condition (.54). The Atman is the author of his 
own condition or development, not of that of the Pudgala ; the 
actions of the Pudgala are not done by the Atman though he is 
associated with the Pudgala (58,59). 

When, the Atman having desire and hatred is developed 
into the Subha (good) or Asubha (evil) condition, then Pndgala 
develops into the eight kinds of Karman’ the first of which 
is the concealment of the truth; and since both are associated 
together in same place, that Karman operates as a fetter to 
the soul (60, 61). The fetters of the soul are really his delusion, 
desire, and hatred; and the actions of the Pudgala are so only 
in a secondary sense (63). He who does not abandon his 
attachment for his body and possessions and thinks ‘here I am*, 
‘this is mine’, abandons the path of a Sramapaand goes astray (64). 

‘ I do not belong to others, others do not belong to 
me, I am mere knowledge (Jfiana) ’ 5 he who thinks 
thns thinks really of himself as the Atman (65). I think 
myself to be knowledge and faith (Darsanabhota), not to be 

1 The eight Kumuu aie the four Ghfttina mentlwed before, and the four 
AghMlna. Theie last are—>1, Vedantya, i.e., the belief that there ia eometblng erbioh 
one hai to know ^S, Nllmika, i.e., the belief that I am a person hearing enoh and 
•noh a name; 8, Qotrika, Le., the knowledge that I now belong to the family of the 
* papUs of the wct^pfol Arfaat ; 4, Ayuska, iA, aotioni neoeaniy for the pranrratioa 
of life. These foar are of use to enable one to know the truth; therefare tiiqr are 
AgfaStina i.e., not injurious, favourable.—OoTindSnands, loo. da . 
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apprehended by the senses, the great being, firm, unchangeable, 
and independent (66). Bodies, possessions, pleasure, pain, 
enemies, and friends are not everlasting ; the pure nature of the 
soul as knowledge and faith is everlasting (67). He who being 
imrified contemplates himself as such cuts the knot of delusion 
(68). The knot of delusion being cut, desire and hatred being 
destroyed, a man assumes the nature of a Sramapa indifferent to 
pleasure or pain, and attains eternal happiness (69). . 

HOW TO ATTAIN THK HIOIIEST CONDITION OP WHICH THE 
SOUL IS CAPABLE 

Having in this manner explained the nature of the particular 
Dravyas and the three conditions of the Jiva or Atman, our 
author proceeds to describe the way of attaining the highest 
condition, viz., that of purity and simple thought in which there 
is eternal bliss. That way is to become a Sramapa after one has 
taken leave of his relations and friends. Here two leaves of the 
Manuscript are missing. But the frame of mind in which one 
should enter on that condition of life, appears to have been 
given here in this way. The man should think that nothing 
in the world really belongs to him, should have subdued his 
I)assions, and should be determined to go through the several 
modes or processes of attaining knowledge and faith, and of 
Caritra, Tapas, and Virya. 

The commentator states that the modes or processes of 
attaining knowledge and faith are eight in each case, 
Caritra is of thirteen kinds, Tapas of twelve kinds, 
and Vlryaoara is intended to bring forth the powers of one’s 
own soul. The . intending Sramapa should also have assumed 
YathajatarOpa, literally “ that form in which one is born,” the 
original or primitive and unoontaminated form. 

REQUISITES OF A IrAMANA 

The external requisites of a Muni or Sramapa laid dovm By 
the Jina are that he should assume such a form, and should shave 
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off his hair and uiouBtaohe, should have no property, abstain 
from killing, and should not a’dorn his body. The internal 
requisites which put a stop'to future births arc, that he should 
bo free from attachment to worldly objects, that ho should bo 
devoted to the purification of his nature (Upayogasuddhi), his 
actions should be pure, and ho should not be dependent on any 
thing (other than himself) (4, 5). Ho should also realize in 
hiniS(‘lf suoli other characteristics as the preceptor, who initiates 
him, may point out, and should learn the vows; and then it is 
that ho beoamcs a iiSramapa (6). 

The following are the primary requisites of a Sramaija 
as laid down by the best of Jinas, and if they are . 

sot at nought through carelessness, the Sramana has 

to be re-initiated, (a) Vratas or vows for avoiding sinful 
actions, which are five' according to the commentator; (6) 
‘Samitis fur the preservation of the vows, which are also live’; 
(c) Indrij'arodha or the restraining of the five senses; (t/) shaving 
off the hair; (e) six' Avasyaka observances; (/) Acela,‘not 

1 Tlio fivu Vi'ataa or Mah;^vrata.<i are :—1 Ahiihsil, not to kill, i.c., to protect 
all life; 2 Satja, apeaking the truth aa well as wliat is agreeable; 3 Asteya, not to 
steal (oven a blade of grikss); 4 Brabmaau'ya, clmstity ; 0 Ikimuiuiya, poverty.— 
Sakalakirti's Tatt vilrthasitrndlpaka, 

3 They are1 Iryilsamiti, going by patlis troildcu by men, beasts, carts 
Ar., and looking ciMcfully, so as not to occasion the death of any living creature ; 

2 BhAsitsikiniti, gcntl<3, salutary, sweet, righteous speech ; 3 Baanrisaraiti, receiving 
alms in a manner to avoid the forty-two faults that are laid down j 4 AdXuani- 
ksepanHsamiti, receiving and keeping of the things necessary for religious exercises, 
after having carefully examined them j 6 Pari-fftati-) sthitpan^miti, performing 
the (^rations of nitture in an unfixHpiented place.—Ibid, and Mftdhava's Sarva- 
likT^asamgraba, p. 39. 

3 These are:—1 Skmityika. II Caturvimsatistavs, Ill VandauA, IV Prati- 
kramana, V Praty3khy3na, VI KUyotsarga. I. SitmKyika is freedom from love and 
hatred or equanimity as regards the agreeableneas or disagrceablencM of Uiings. 
This is of six kinda 1, Nitmaskmayika, which consists in not liking good names 
or dislikiog bad names; 3, SthkpaaXsItmltyika, not being pleased or 
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wearing cloth ’ or nudity; (ff) Asnana, “ not bathing" ; (h) 
K^itikyana, “ sleeping on thfe bare ground ’’; (i) Adanta- 
dhavana, “ not cleansing the teeth ”; (k) Sthitibhojana, 
“ dining while standing ” ; (1) Ekabhukta, “ taking one meal 

with Ixinutiful or ugly images (of go<i8 and others); 8, Druvjasilmayikn, 
regarding, agreeable objects such us gold and disagreeable objects sucli as earth, 
equally j 4, Ksctrasaniayika, making no difference between pleasant places such 
as a garden and unpleasant places sudi os a forest of brambles; 6, ^Alusilmkyika, 
not being pleased or displeased- by agreeable or disagret'able BCasons and times; 
C, BhftTasilmilyika, love for all living beings and shunning everything of an evil 
tendency. Borne of these arc also otherwise explained. 

II. Oaturvimsatlstatva is the praising with devotion of the twenty-four 
Tirthamkaras, This it also of six kinds; Nlimastava, SthUpanAstava, 
Pravyostava, Ate, 

III. Vandanit is humbling oneself before one who deserves to U- worshipped 
by uiaking obeisance, and praising, invoking a blessing, singing hit triumph, Ac. 

IV. Pratikramana is the expiation of the sins cono^rnlng Nllman (names), 
BthiVpanft (images), Dravya (objects), Esetra (places), Kills (times), 
:md Bhava, (mental states), or sins generally, by means of Nindanu, 
Uarhana, and Alocana, and other processes. Kiudaua is condemning 
the sinful act or repenting of it to oneself; Gar ban a is doing the some 
before a Guru; and Alocana is making a confession of it to a 
(turn. Pratikramana is of seven kinds :—That performed (1) every day; 
(2) every night, (3) every fortnight, (4) every four months, and (D) every year; 
(6) that which has reference to Iryilpatha (walking), and (7) UttamRrthika, 
consisting in abstaining from food for the remainder of one’s life after con¬ 
fessing all sins and becoming careless about the body. Thu particular species 
of Pratikramana are differently given in other books. 

V. Praty&kbyilna is keeping aloof from or avoiding evil or improper 
names (Naman), images (SthRpauH), objects (Diavya), ami the other three, 
in order not to incut sin. 

VI. KUyotsarga is the abandoning of one’s body, i.e., one’s attachment to hisbody 
in order to purify himself from sins incurred by resorting to evil names, images, 
objects, Arc., to lessen the force of Karman and thrive in holiness, Ibis is done 
while a man is.standing with all his limbs immovable, bis arms hanging down¬ 
wards straight, the knees unbent, the feet apart from each other by the distance 
of four fingers, and the toes straight.—From Chap. VUI, of Askdhara’s 
Dhormibnita. 
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only. ” In all there are twenty-eight observances (7, 8). If 
after the holy bodily observances have been begun, a break 
occurs, it should be condoned by processes the first of which is 
Alocana or confession. And if there is an interruption in the 
internal advancement, the ^ramapa should go to another 
Sraraapa who is proficient in the doctrine of the Jina, confess 
his fault and abide by his directions (10, 11). Wherever he 
lives, whether in the company of other Sramapas or alone, 
a Sramana should take care that his vow is not violated, and 
should avoid attachment for all things other than his pure soul. 
The Sramapa’s vow is to be considered as properly observed 
only then, when he avoids all attachment, devotes himself to the 
true doctrine and to the acquisition of knowledge, and fulfils 
the (twenty-eight) primary requisities (12, 13). 

Attachment to objects other than one’s pure soul operates 
as a fetter; therefore do Sramapas abandon everything. 
Without total renunciation the heart is not purified; and 
if the heart is not purified what possibility is* there of 
the destruction of Karman (18, 19). ? But this general 
rule has exceptions. A Sramapa may, having in view 
the necessities of the time and place when and where he 
lives, take such things to himself as do not check his highest 
development (21). Such form of the body as befits a Sramapa, 
the words of a Guru, discipline (Vinaya), the study of the 
Sotras, must be accepted (24) ; these cannot bo renounced. So 
also the things the abandonment of which would check progress 
must be accepted. Without the body you cannot go through 
the whole discipline which brings on the highest development; 
it should therefore be preserved and food taken to preserve it. 
But if the food is acquired by begging without committing the 
forty-two faults, the Sramapa who eats it may be said in effect 
not to eat it (26). He is a Sramapa who does not care for thia 
world or for the next, who eats and moves just in the propw 
manner, and who is free from Easftya, 1 . 0 ., love and hatred or 
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likes and dislikes (25). The body is the only propefty of the 
Sramaoa and for it even he has‘no attachment. 

PBRFBOT FAITH IN TUB TRUE DOCTRINE NECESSARY 
FOR A gRAMANA 

This is the AcRra or course of conduct prescribed for a 
firamaija; but one essential thiny more is ro(juired for the 
attainment of Moksa. He who is absorbed in one thing only is 
a Sramana. Such singleness of devotion he only has whoso 
knowledge about the nature of things is certain, and certainty 
of knowledge can be had from the Againas or Jaina sacred 
books only; therefore, the study of Agamas is a 
matter of the highest importance (1). The Sramaim who has 
not studied the Agamas does not know the nature of his soul, 
and the nature of things distinct from the soul; and it is not 
possible for him to put an end to Karman if he does not know 
the nature of these things (2). All objects with their various 
qualities and developments are properly explained in the 
Agamas, add the Sramapas know them only by learning the 
Agamas (4). If a Sramapa does not see things through the 
Agamas, there can be no moral discipline for him (Sarijyama), 
and if there is no moral discipline, how can he become a 
Sramapa (5) ? He does not become perfect by merely learning 
the Agamas, if he has no faith in what is taught there about 
things ; nor does he obtain eternal bliss (Nirvftti) by mere faith 
if he does not go throiigh the moral discipline. (6). 

NO KNOWLEDGE WITHOUT FAITH IN THE SCRIPTURES 
NO ETERNAL BLISS BY MERE FAITH WITHOUT MORAL DI8CIPLINB 
THEREFORE THE THREE JEWELS NECESSARY 
Here is explained the necessity of the so-called three jewels 
(Ratnas), viz., Jhana or knowledge of things as revealed in the 
Agamas; Darina or faith in what is taught there; and 
Oftritra or Dharma, i.e., moral discipline.—But if a man has a 
particle of attachment for the body and other things he does 
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not become perfect or attain eternal bliss even if he knows all 
Agamas (8). That Sramapa, who has realized the five Samitis 
and the three* Qnptis, restrained the five senses, got over the 
KasSya,* and has Darina and JnSna fully, is to be considered 
as having undergone thorough discipline (Samyata) (9). 
Friends and foes, pleasure and pain, praise and censure, a clod 
of earth and gold, are alike to him (10). He who is perfected 
simultaneously in Darina, Jnftna, and Cflritra is to be regarded 
as having attained singleness of devotion (AikSgrya), and has 
completely realized the nature of the ^ramapa. 

THE gRAMANAS WHO ATTAIN THE SECOND CONDITION ONLY 

The way to eternal bliss has thus been shown. The author 
ne^t proceeds to mention the duties of the Sramapas who realize 
the Subha or good only, and not the Suddha. These two classes 
of monks are mentioned, he says, in the scriptures ; the first 
have 5srava*, and the last are free from it. The duties of the 

Subhopayogin are :—Devotion for the Arhats, kindness towards 

« 

1 Oapti mean* tbe proteotloa of the aoal from deaire, hatred, and delasion, 
which tie him to the Samiilrai They are throe1, Manogupti or preventing the 
mind from wandering in the foreat of wnsual pleasures by employing it In contem¬ 
plation, study, tea ,; 9, Vftegupti, i.e., preventing the tongue from saying bad 
things by a vow of silenoe, Ao.; 8, KAyagnpti, i. e., putting the body in an im¬ 
movable posture as in the case of ESyotsarga.—-From Sakalakirti’s 
TattvaftbasKra. 

9 Erodha, ‘anger’, Mllna, 'pride', MAyS 'deceit,' and LoUia 'greed.'—Sarva- 
dariana and SakalaUrtL 

3 Asravas are the movements of the soul corresponding to the movements 
of the Hanas, speech, and body through which Karman flows in from the 
Pndgala to the soul This BArman brought in by the movements'0.e., the Isravas) 
the soul tabes in when he is influenced by Ka^ya, as a wet piece of cloth takes 
in all the particles of dust brought towards it by the w<Tiii-.-.aMrTAdaT«anM«ig>,t^ 
and KKrtUnyAnuprekfA. Sometimes the Qowii^ in of the K a rman through tbs 
movements which are called Yogui is regarded as Asrava.— S a k a l a H rti. 
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the learned ; adorning and salnting the great Snddha ^ramai^as, 
treating them with respect by going forward to receive them 
when they come, and following them when they go ; preaching 
Juana and Darsana, receiving pupils, and bringing them up, 
giving instruction in the worship of the Jinas, doing all the 
good ho can to the four classes of SrSvakas (lay-followers), 
Sravikas (females), Yatis (priests), and Aryas, and to the body 
of the Sramapas, without doing harm to his own person ; 
conferring benefits on all Jainas, priests as well as lay persons, 
through compassion without expecting anything in return ; and 
doing what he can, to bring relief when he sees a Sramapa 
aiSicted with disease, hunger, thirst, and fatigue. Such a 
course of conduct is good for a Sramapa ; but for a Grhastha or 
householder it is of the highest imimrtance and leads him 
indirectly to Mok|a. 


THE HVB JEWELS 

Then follow a few Gathas which contain some general 
observations, and the work ends with five, each of which is, 
according to the commentator, devoted to each of the five jewels 
( Ratnas ) which make up the whole Jaina creed. These five 
jewels are :—I, Samsaratattva, 2, Moksatattva, 3, Moksatattva- 
sadhaka, 4, Moksatattvasadhana, 5, Sastraphalalabha. 

1. —In the first of these Gathas, it is stated that he who 
do^ not apprehend the true doctrine which form the Jaina creed 
and believes his &tncies to be true, revolves in the circle of 
existences for ever. 

2. —He whose conduct is not improper, and who has firm 
belief in the truth, and is at peace, does not remain long without 
the fruit 

3. —He who knows all things truly, is free from lAtachment 
for external as weU as internal things foreign to his true nature, 
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and has no desire for the pleasures of sense, is called Snddha 
or pure. 

4.—He who is pure is a real ^ramapa, he alone knows the 
correct doctrine and possesses true knowledge, and he alone 
attains Nirvaija. 

The next five leaves being lost, the fifth Gathar is not 
before me. 

COMPARISON OF THE CARDINAL DOCTRINES OP JAINISM WITH THOSE 

OF THE 8AMKHYA, VEDANTIC AND BUDDHISTIC SYSTEMS 

This is a summary of the Jaina doctrines as explained by 
a teacher of very great authority among the Digambaras. The 
idea of the three conditions of the soul, the sinful, the meritorious 
or* virtuous, and the pure or serene, — with the corresponding 
fruits of a miserable life among the lowest orders of being, of a 
life of happiness and pleasure in the regions of the gods, and of 
eternal bliss—, is common to this system with the Sflmkhya, 
the Advaita Vedilnta, and Buddhism. But it differs from 
the last in maintaining the existence of the soul as an independent 
substance, and from the other two in regarding love, hatred, 
merit or virtue, &c., as qualities of the soul, and in maintaining 
that the soul is capable of development or modification. 
According to thn Samkhya and Vedanta, the soul is in its 
nature, unchangeable (Avyaya ), imperishable ( Nitya ), pure 
( Buddha ), limitless thought (Buddha), and unfettered (Mukta) ; 
while love, hatred, virtue, &c., and the fettered condition 
are the results of the insentient principle, which is Prakrti in 
the first system, and Maya or Avidya in the second. 

With the Jainas the fettered condition is the result of the 
qualities of the soul, love or desire and hatred, and of their 
insentient principle, the Pudgala. To distinguish the »}ul from the 
Prak|ti or Avidya with its results, and know it as distinct, is what is 
necessary for Moksa or deliverance according to those two systems; 
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while according to the Jainas, that condition of the soul, in 
which it loves and hates, must give way to the development of the 
highest qualities, viz., purity, serenity, and limitless knowledge. 

In admitting love, hatred, and others as the qualities of the 
soul, the Jainas agree with the Vai4e$ikas. On one or two 
points they hold a view which is of the nature of a compromise 
between the Samkhyas and the Vedftntins on the one hand 
and the Vaisesikas on the other. The former maintain the 
doctrine of SatkSrya, i. e., that an effect is the same as its 
material cause or pre-exists in that cause and is only made mani¬ 
fest by the operation which that cause undergoes; while the 
latter advocate the doctrine of Asatkilrya, i. e., that the effect 
which is pi^duced is something new and did not exist before. 
But the Jainas maintain that an effect pre-exists in the cause*in 
one sense and is a new thing in another. If you look at an effect 
such as a jar as a mere substance, the substance is the same as 
in the loose earth of which the jar is made ; but if you look 
at the jar as a modifleation, it is new and did not exist when 
the earth was in the condition of loose particles. 

Similarly, Dravya as the substratum of qualities is not recognised 
by the Samkhyas and Vedantins ; with them a Dravya and its 
qualities are identical. The Yaisesikas regard the two as distinct 
but connected together by the relation of Samavilya ( constant 
connection ). The Jainas admit Dravya as the substratum of 
qualities, but like the Samkhyas and Vedantins regard both as 
identical, since one ‘of them cannot exist without the other. 

JAINISM NOT A SECT OP BUDDHISM 

The Jainas attribute the fettered condition of the soul or 
Bandha to delusion, desire, and hatred, or more systematically, 
to Kasaya as explained in a formesr note, and inculcate moral 
discipline as the means of destroying them. The Bauddhas 
also seem in a way, according to some writers, to attribute it to 
desire ; but they trace worldly misery and the succession of' 
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births and deaths to Avidyft or ignorance of the truths that 
everything is momentary and there is no snch permanent 
substance as the soul. This is unknown to Jaina metaphysics; 
but the two systems agree in laying down moral discipline as 
the way of riddance from the SamsSra. They have also got some 
names such as Arhat, Srama^a, and Jina, which are CQmmon, 
though the Jainas have altered the sense of a few, such as the 
term Pudgala. But the doctrinal differences and differences on 
minor points are so great that Jainism and Buddhism must be 
considered as two different systems of religion springing from 
the same stream of ideas, just as in modern times the systems 
of Ramanuja and Madhva have sprung up from the same current 
of Pahcaratra and Vedantic ideas ; and one of them ^ can by no 
means be considered to have branched off from the other. 

But, that as a system, Jainism is much later than Buddhism, is, 
1 think, unquestionable ; because, 1st, some of its ideas resemble 
those of the YaiSesikas; 2nd, a morbid extravagance characterises 
its moral discipline, while the tone of that of Buddhism is 
much more healthy; and 3rd, its sacred language is the 
principal Prakrit, while that of the Buddhists was orginally 
the Pali; and the Prakrits were, as I have stated elsewhere,’ 
formed in my opinion, about the beginning of the Christian era. 
So that though the Niggantha Nataputta may have flourished 
about the time of Buddha, Jainism must have received a 
definite shape, and the sect become compact, several centuries 
later. But of this more hereafter. 

THE NIYAMASiBA 

No. 299 is a copy of the NiyamasOra with a commentary by 
PadmaprabhOmaladharideva. The Manuscript is in many places 
unreadable. In the second Qatha it is stated that MOrga and 

1 In hit Wilton Philoiogioal Leotorei on Sonskritasd Um Fnkrit Ltngnagea 
isolttdod in mu Fourth Totume ol this Edition. [M. B. U.] 
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MSrgaphala are mentioned in the system of Jina ; Mftrga is the 
-way to deliverance (Mokea), and its fruit is Nirvftpa. 

Niyama means that which must be necessarily done; and JMna 
or knowledge, Dar4ana or faith, and Cftritra or moral discipline 
constitute Niyama. Niyama is the way to deliverance and its 
fruit i» the highest Nirvftpa. 

NATUBB OP ira CONTKNT8 

The work thus expounds the whole discipline which the seeker 
of eternal bliss should subject himself to ; and the great vows, 
the Samitis, the Guptis, &c., are explained. In the introduoion 
the commentator renders his obeisance to Siddhasena, to Aka- 
laukabhatta who was a " sun to the lotus in the shape of 
reasoning,” to Po jyapada who was a “ moon to the sea of words ” 
(grammar), and to Yiranandin. In the body of the work, 
Padmaprabha quotes Amrtacandra, Gupabhadra, Samantabhadra, 
Somadeva and others. 

The work contains twelve Adhikaras which are as follows :— 
1st, Jiva, 2nd, Ajiva, 3rd, Bhava, 4th, Vyavaharacaritra, 5th, 
Niicayapratikramapa, 6th, Niscayapratyakhyana, 7th, Alocana, 
8th, SuddhaniScayapraya^itta, 9th, Paramasamadhi, 10th, 
Paramabhakti, 11th, Ni^yaparamavasyaka, 12th, Suddhopayoga. 
Each of these is called a Srutaskandha. At the beginning of the 
fifth Adhikara, MadhavasenasQri is adored by the commentator 
and at the end, Yiranandin. 

OHABMIMBTA WITH A OOMUBNTABT BY llllDHABA 
AKD ITS OONTENTS 

No. 297 is a Manuscript of the Dharpiamrta by Aiodhara 
with a commentary by himself entitled Bbavyakumudacandrika. 
The work has nine chapters. In the first, the general nature of 
Dharma consisting of the three jewels is explained ; and in the 
second the nature of Samyaktva as weU as the way of realizing 
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it.. Mithyfltva is faith in gods that have animal and hnman 
attributed such as hunger, desire, and hatred, in teachers who 
are encumbered with clothing, &c., and in Dharma that allows 
of tho destruction of life ; and the opposite of this is Samyaktva. 
So that Samyaktva is faith in the Jaina, or in this particular 
case, tho Digambara doctrines, and Mithy.ltva is faith in other 
creeds. In the Niyamasara also it is stated that Samyaktva is 
the result of faith in the doctrines laid down in tho Agamas 
revealed by the Apta who is spoken of as one whjo is free from 
all shortcomings and in whom the highest qualities have been 
developed. 

Tho subjects treated in tho following chapters aro 
these:—III. .Tn.ana ; IV.’Cilritra or Samyakeitritra ; V. Pirx.la- 
visuddhi or tho unobjectionable food ; VI. Margainahodyoga, i.e., 
the subduing of tho passions, such as anger, pride, &c., and tho 
acquisition of the gentle virtues ; VII. Tapas—(1) external, 
consisting in fasting or eating little, &c., and (2) internal, con¬ 
sisting in Alocana or confession, Pratikramapa, and several 
other processes'; VIIT, the six Avasyakas explained in a former 
note*; IX, tho daily and occasional duties (Nityaand Naimittika) 
such as tho adoration of the Jinas and of tho Guru, the worship 
of tho images of tho Tirthaihkaras, and others. 

A^lDHAHA’S HISTOItY 

At the end of tho work A&adhara gives his own history. A&l- 
dhara belonged to the family of Vyaghreravala and was the son 
of Sallaksapa or Laksapa and his wife Ratni. He was born in 
tho fortress of Map^alakara situated in tho country of “ a lac 
and a quarter ” (Sapadalakpa) which was the ornament of the 
Sftkaiiibharl Lake. He had by his wife SarasvatT, a son of the 
name of Chahatja who was a favourite of Arjunadova, king of 
Malava. Aaldhara was lovingly complimented by the sage 

1 These will bo fully given below. 

a Ante, pp 386 fl; note 3. [N. B. U.] 
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Udayaeona in the words, “Great is 5&ldhara who is the swan 
on the lotus of the family of VyaghreravRla, the son of Sallak^).)a, 
and the Kalidasa of the Kali age, whose limbs are gratified by 
drinking the nectar of poetry and who possesses an albseeing 
eye of wisdom.” Madanakirti the great Yati or ascetic also 
said to him, “Yon are a store of wisdom.” When the country of 
“a lac and a quarter” was subdued by Hahibavandina the king 
of the Turuskas, Afeldhara benug afraid of religions violence 
(literally, destruction of righteousness), emigrated to the cojintry 
of Malava in which the holy triad flourished under the fostering 
care of the king of the Vindhyas, and living in Dhanl with a 
largo family, learned the i)rincii)les of the Jaina faith and 
Jainendravyakaraija from I’ai.K.lita Mahfivtra, the pupil of Papejita 
Dharasena. Ho was praised by Vilhana, “the lord of jiocts” and 
the minister for pe.ace and war of Vijayavarman, king of the 
Vindhyas or Millava, in the words, “Noble A&ldhara, know that 
being a son of Sarasvatl you are my brother, as a matter of 
course, and a friend ; and to say that you are so in words 
involves redundancy.” 

Asildhara afterwards lived in the city of Nalakacchapura 
for advancing the cause of the .laina faith, in the 
territory of king Arjuna which was full of Srilvakas. He 
taught grammar to Pandita Dcvacandra and others, to Visalakirti 
and others, the six TarkasSstras, which operated in their hands 
as a weapon for conquering all enemies, the works or doctrines 
of the Jina to Vinayacandra and others, and j)oetry to V.'llasara- 
svat! and Madana the great poet, so that they became renowned 
among men of taste and culture. 

LIST OF HIS WORKS 

A^adhara wrote the following works :—I, PrameyaratnSkara, 
a metaphysical treatise containing a clear exposition of the 
Sy5d>'ada ; 2, Bharatesrarabhyudaya, a poem, having at the end 
of each canto a stanza containing the word Siddhi, with a gloss ; 
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3, Dharmamrta containing the essence of the teaching of the 
Arhat, with a gloss entitled JhanadlpikS; 4, R&jimativipralambha, 
a small poem on Nemi, with a gloss ; 5, Adhyatmarahasya, com¬ 
posed at the command of his father*and mnch liked by those who 
have begun the practice of Yoga ; 6, glosses on the MolaradhanS, 
Caturvidjsatistava, &c.; 7, Kriyakalapa from the AmarakoM ; 
8. a commentary on Rudrata’s Eavyalamkara; 9, Sahasranamasta- 
vana of the Arhats with a gloss ; 10, Jinayajhakalpa, with a gloss 
entitled JinayajSakalpadlpika; 11, Trisagti-smrti, containing 
stories about the sixty-three persons abridged from sacred 
(Arsa) Mahapurapas, with a commentary: 12, Nityamahoddyota 
describing the manner of washing the [ images of the ] Jinas 
and worshipping them ; 13, Ratnatrayavidhana, explaining the 
importance of the worship of the Ratnatrayavidhana; 14, 
Astahgahrdayoddyota, written to render the Vagbhatasamhita 
pMn. ” Asadhara, the author of so many works wrote this 
commentary to elucidate the duties of the Yatis laid down in 
his own Dharmamiia. 

There was a rich man of the name of Papa, the foremost 
of the citizens of Nalakacchapura, who belonged to the 
family of Ehahkhilya. He was a Jaina and a good and 
virtuous man of gentle manners, and liberal in his gifts 
for the worship of the Jinas. He had two sons of the names of 
Bahudeva and I^masimha. Bahudeva’s sons were three, Hara- 
deva, Udayin, and Stambhadeva. Haradeva represented to A&l- 
dhara that Mahicandra the Sadhn had caused to be written a 
commentary on the duties of the lay followers laid down in the 
DharmOmrta, and solicited him to do him the favour of writing a 
commentary on the duties of the Yatis or monks, which portion of 
the work was unintelligible even to the most intelligent. Being so 
requested by Haradeva and out of regard for Dhanacandra, 
Pap^ita A&idhara composed this commentary entitled Bhavya- 
kumudacandrikfi. 
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It thus appears that we have before ns one only of 
the two parts of the Dharmamita, the portion containing 
the duties of lay followers (^rSvakas or G^hasthas) not being in 
this Manuscript. The commentary was composed in a Jaina 
temple in Nalakacchapura in the reign of Jaitugidova> the son of 
Devapala, king of Malava or Avanti and belonging to the 
Pramara race ; and was finished on Monday the 5th of the light 
half of Earttika in the year 1300 of Vikrama. 

Of the works mentioned by Asadhara as having been composed 
by him, we havp, besides the Dharmamrta, No. 10, Jinayaifiakalpa, 
in Dr. Bilhler’s Collection of 1875-76, and Nos. 9 and 11 have 
been purhased by me since. At the end of the latter there is a 
Pra^ti like the one under notice but much shorter, and most of 
the verses in it are the same as in the other. The work, however, 
was composed in 1292 of Vikrama, that is eight years before the 
commentary on the Dharmamrta. The reigning prince, even 
there was Jaitugideva, son of Devapala of the Pramara race, 
and Aiadhara was living at Nalakacchapura, and composed the 
work in the temple of Nemi. 

IDBNTIFIOATION OF BiHIBAVANDINA 

The Sahibavandina, after whose conquest of the country about 
the Sambhar lake, Asadhara emigrated to Malava, must have been 
Shahabuddin Ghori who vanquished Pfthuraja, king of Ajmir 
and Delhi, in 1193 A.O., and laid the foundation of the 
Mahomedan empire in India. The two dates given by our 
author correspond to 1236 A. D. and 1244 A. o. When Aiadhara 
left his country he must have been a young man, for he studied 
the doctrines of Jainism and grammar at Dhara. For this 
reason, and also because the fear of religious violence that drove 
him away, must have been excited in the minds of the people 
immediately after the Mahomedan conquest, it appears likely 
that he left the Sambhar country soon ^fter 1193 A. D,; so that 


SS [B.O. Bhudadoufl W«ka V<d. U] 
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at the time when ho wrote the Triga^tismfti (No. 11), he must 
have been in Malava for about forty-two years. 

MiLAVA PRINCES MENTIONED BY ifiiDHARA 

During this time he speaks of throe reigning kings of Malava, 
Vijayavarman, whoso minister Vilharia was his friend, Arjuna 
during whose reign he went to live at Nalakacchapura and 
whoso favourite his son was, and Jaitugideva, the son of Devapala. 
In the list of the princes of Malava hitherto traced, we have the 
name of Arjuna and his latest known date is 1272 Vikrama, i. o., 
1216 A. D. Ho is therefore the Arjuna spoken of by our author ; 
but ho must have died before 1292 Vikrama, sinee Jaitugi was 
the reigning prince in that year. The n.ame of this king as well 
as of his father Devapala have not yet been found elsewhere, 
and the latest prince we know of is Arjuna. The Vijayavarman 
mentioned by A^dhara may have boon .Jayavarmadova, the son 
of Yafiovarman. This last prince ascended the throne in 1190 
Samvat or 1134 A. D., wherefore it is possible that his son 
Jayavarman was on the throne about 1195 a. d., or 1251 Samvat 
when A^dhara must have been in DharS. But between 1195 
A.D. and 1211 a.d. —the earliest date of Arjuna—we shall have to 
place two princes at least, Vindhyavarman and Subhatavarman, 
regarding the others as collaterals holding, subordinate power, 
and the AmusySyaija of some of the Inscriptions as a pronominal 
derivative.’ 

SAKALAKIrTI'S TATTVlRTHASlRADiPAKA. 

No. 294 is TattvarthasSradlpaka by Sakalakirti. Sakalakirti 
was the spiritual head of one of the branches of the sect, and 
succeeded Padmanandin, as we learn from the Pra^ti at the 
end of the Harivamsa, to be hereafter noticed, by Jinadasa who 
was a pupil of Sakalakirti. 


1 See JA03, Vol. VII j Prinsop’a Tables; JBBRAS, Vol. I, p. 263; and 
Colebrooke's Essays, Ujjain Inscriptions. 
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THE DATE OF SAKALAKIRTI 

Sakalaklrti was succeeded by Bhuvanakirti, and a pupil of this 
latter named JnanabhQsana wrote a work entitled Tattvajflftna- 
tarahgipl, a copy of which has been recently purchased, in 1560 
of the Vikrama era. Snbhacandra, the fourth High-priest of the 
sect after SakalakTrti and the second after JnsnabhOsapi^ wrote 
two of his works, as will bo stated hereafter, in 1608 and 1613 of 
Vikrama. So that Sakalaklrti must have lived about 1520 Saihvat 
or 1464 A. D. Sakalaklrti wrote many works some of which are 
represented in the present Collection, but more have been pro¬ 
cured since. 

The TattvarthasAradlpaka is divided into twelve chapters. In 
the first we have, after the usual salutations, a statement of the 
seven Tattvas or principles. These are (1) Jiva, (2) Ajiva, (3) 
Asrava, (4) Bandha, (5) Saiiivara, (6) Nirjara, and (7) Mokfia. 
The first four and the seventh have already been explained in 
the preceding pages. Saihvara is preventing the Asrava or 
flowing in of the Karman upon the soul by means of the 
Samitis and Guptis explained before; and Nirjara is the 
destruction of the Karman in two ways, (1) by sufl'ering or 
enjoying its fruit when it is produced (Savipaka), or (2) putting an 
end to it before it matures and brings about the fruit. Those 
who desire final deliverance resort to the latter way and destroy 
their Karman by means of Tapas or austere observanocs, bodily 
and spiritual. 

Jiva is described as a conscious substance, capable of develop¬ 
ment (Upayoga), imperceptible to the senses, an active agent, 
and as big as the body it animates. He suffers or enjoys the 
fruits of his deeds, goes through a succession of births in 
consequence of Vldhi (Karman), and becoming perfect through 
the destruction of the Vidhi, soars upwards. He obtains 
knowledge of five kinds.—let, Mati or sensational; 2nd, Sruta, 
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that derived from the sacred books; 3rd, Avadhi*, limited or 
conditioned ; 4th, Manabpar3raya, knowledge of what passes in 
the minds of others; 5th, Bodha or Eevala, the highest or 
perfect knowledge. Sensational and revealed knowledge is 
explained at length in the first chapter. The four stages of the 
former, Avagraha, Iha, &c. are explained in a former note. 

fiBUTAJfilNA OR THE SACRED LITERATURE OF THE JAINA8 

Under the second, the author gives an account of the whole 

sacred literature which I here reproduce :— 

# 

The three grand divisions are Anga, Porva, and Angabahya. 

I.—AilOA 

1. Acaranga, in which the duties of Yatis or monks are 
given. It contains 18,000.words (Pada.) 

2. SQtrakrtSluga, in which the ways of condoning any 
violation of discipline that may have occurred are 
explained. It contains 36,000 words. 

3. Sthananga, which treats of Dravyas and the things com* 
prehended under that category. It is made up of 42,000 
words. 

4. SamavRyanga, by means of which the divisions of 
Dravya, Ksetra, Kala, and Bhava are shown by proficient 

1 ATadhijaSna is the ocular perception of visible objects existing over an 
extent of space, the magnitude of which is determined by the nature or merits of 
the seer. Borne gods see all things in the region below heaven up to the end of 
the first Naraka, others up to the end of the second, and so on to the seventh or 
last Naraka; but In the regions above heaven, they see only up to the end of tie 
flag-staff of their oars. The denisens of the Narakas also see things over die* 
tanoea varying from a Yojana to a GayyfitL This power of seeing things over large 
distances is acquired by men vriio go through austere religious exercises. This, 
sort of perceptions is called Avadbi, because it is the perception of things below, 
as in the case of the gods, or of things which have a oeriain definite characteris* 
tio, via, visibility, or perhaps of things over a oertaia definite or limited extent 
of spsioe.—irutastgara’s Tattvfirthatikfi on Sfitras 1,10 and SS Q>. 400} • 
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men to be of the same number by the same kind of 
caloolation. It is made up of 164,000 words. 

5. ‘ Vyftkhyftprajfiaptyahga, containing the answers given 

by the Jinendra to the sixty thousand questions put by 
the Gapadhara, as to whether a Jlva exists or not; com¬ 
posed of 228,000 words. 

6. Jfiatfdharmakathahga, containing various religious con¬ 
versations between the Tirthamkaras and Gaij^haras ; 
composed of 556,000 words. 

7. Ui^isakadhyayanAhga, in which the vows and duties' 
of the lay followers and the righteous course of conduct 
proper for them are detailed by the Gapadharas. It 
contains 1,170,000 words. 

8. Antakfdda^ahga, in which is given the history of ten 
Kevalins belonging to the system of each of the twenty- 
four Tirthamkaras, who with great courage overcame 
all obstacles and effected the destruction ( Anta ) of 
Sams&ra. It is composed of 2,328,000. 

9. Anuttaranpapadikahga, in which is similarly given the 
history of ten Togins for each Tirthamkara who attained 
to the five highest ( Anuttara ) conditions. It contains 
9,244,000 words. 

10. Pra^navy&karap&nga, in which the questions of others 
are answered. It has 9,316,000 words. 

11. VipSdcasatrftnga, in which the r^ults of the good and 
evil actions of men are explained. It has 18,400,000 
words. 

The total number of words in all the Angas is 41,502,000. 

12. DrstivBdanga, in which an account is given of the 
advocates of the theory of action (KriyAvidins) and of 
other things, and which is made up of classes of 
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treatises, viz., (i) Parikarman, (ii) Sotra, (iii) Pratha> 

mannyoga, (iv) POrvagata, (v) CQlika. 

(i) Parikarman consisting of, 

1. Oandraprajfiapti, in -which tho lords of the Jinas 
have described the power, motion, and such other 
things relating to the moon, and given the duration 
of his life. It has 3,605,000 words. 

2. Soryaprajfiapti, containing a similar account of the 
sun. It has 503,000 words. 

3. JambQdvipaprajfiapti, containing an account of the 
mountain ranges, land, &c., of JambQdvipa. It 
has 325,000 words. 

4. Dvlpa-vardhiprajSapti, containing an account of 
the innumerable islands, seas, and mountains. It has 
5,236,000 words. 

5. Vyftkhyaprajfiapti, expounding the nature of the 
six Dravyas, with their qualities and modifications. 
It has 8,436,000 words. 

In all, Parikarman is made up of 18,105,000 words. 

(ii) Sotra, in which men’s being the agents of their 
actions and having to suffer or enjoy the fruits, and 
such other things are taught. It contains 8,800,000 
words. 

(iii) Pratham&nnyoga, containing 5,000 words and 
explaining the nature of the sixtyothree holy person^ 
(^dakSpum^as.) 

n.—P0B7AS 

(iv) POrvagata 

1. UtpftdapQrva ; 10,000,000 words; treats of the production, 

destruction, and continuance or permanence of Jm and 

others. 
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2. Agraya^ljrapam; 9,600,000 words; expounds the chief 

* things in or the essence of the Ahgas. 

3. ViryapravadapQrva; 7,000,000 words; treats of the 
powers and knowledge of the Cakrins, Kevalins, the 
gods, &c. 

4. Astinastipravadaparva; 6,000,000 words ; discusses the 
doctrines about the existence or non-existence of the 
6ve Astikayas' included under Dravya. 

5. JfianapravadapQrva; 9,999,909 words; treats of the 
origin of the five kinds of knowledge and of the three 
kinds of ignorance, and of the poi-sons who possess them, 
etc. 

6. SatyapravadapOrva ; 10,000,006 words ; treats of Vag- 
gupti or the restraint of speech and of agreeable and 
truthful speech, Ac. 

• 7. AtmapravadapOrva ; 260,000,000 words ; treats of the 
agency of the souls, of their suffering and enjoying the 
fruits of their actions, Ac. 

8. Karmapravadapurva; 18,000,000 words ; treats of the 
Karman (works) of men. 

9. PratyakhyanapQrva; 8,400,000 words; treats of the 
fettered condition of the soul, that condition of the 
Earman in which it begins to produce its effect (Udasra), 
its being inactive (Sama), the shunning of evil, the 

. nature of the vows and observances, Ac. 

10. VidyanuvadapOrva; 11,000,000 words; treats of the 
eight parts, the reason and others, of Vidyas or systems 
of knowledge. 

1 Jiva and four of the five subdiviiions of Ajlva, L a, Pudgala, Dhanna 
and Aklia, are called Aetikiiyaa They are ao called becaoM they eziit fa 
time and spread over space. KMa does not extend over space, therefore it is 
not AstRAya. 
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11. EalyS^apOrva; 260,000,000 words; recounts the biased 
deeds of the 63 holy persons (Salahapnnisa.) * 

12. PrapavayapOrva; 130,000,000 words; treats of medi¬ 
cine (?) 

13. KriyavifelapOrva; 90,000,000 words; treats of metres, 
figures of speech, poetry, arts, the merits (of these), &c. 

14. LokabindusarapQrva; 125,000,000 words; teach^ the 
way to deliverance and other things. 

The total number of words in the POjwas is 955,000,005. 

It should be remarked that the Parvas form one of the three 
chief divisions and are thus contrasted with the Angas, but they 
are also regarded as forming one of the subordinate divisions of 
DfStivada, the twelfth Anga. 

(v) Colika. 

1. Jalagata; 20,989,200 words; walking on water and 
arresting the force of water by means of charms, &c. 

2. Sthalagata; 20,989,200 words; charms and other 
processes (Mantra and Tantra) for walking on land. 

3. Mayagata; 20,989,200 words ; charms for producing 
magical wonders. 

4. RQpagata ; 20,989,200 words ; teaches the art of assum¬ 
ing various forms, such as that of a tiger, an elephant, Ac. 

5. Akaiagata; 20,989,200 words ; gives the Mantras and 
Tantras for moving in the sky. 

In all the number of words in the CQlikas is 104,946,000. 

The total number of words in the last Anga composed by the 
Ghupadharas with its fiive divisions is 1,086,856,005. 

The total number of words in the Jina sdpture, consisting of 
the twelve Angas composed by the Gapadharas, is 1,128358,005. 

The total number of letters contained in all the Padas or words 
uttered by the Jina is 16348307,888. 
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In the first POrva there are 10 Vastus or topics, in the second 
14, in the third 8, in the fourth 18, in the fifth 12, in the sixth 
12, in the seventh 16, inr the eighth 20, in the ninth 30, in the 
tenth 15, and in the remaining four 10 each. In all, there are 
195 topics in the fourteen PQrvas. Each of these Vastus or 
topics has twenty Prftbhrtas; so that the total number of 
Prftbhrtas is 3,900. 


lU.—A^KJABIHYA. 


1. SamSyika 

2. Caturvimsatistava 

3. Vandana 

4. Pratikrama^a 

5. Vainayika 

6. Eftikarman 

7. Da^vaikalika 


8. nttaradhyayana 

9. Kalpavyavahara 

10. Kalpakalpavidhanaka 

11. Mahakalpa 

12. Pvnidartka 

13. MahapuQ<jlarika 

14. Asitikasama 


These fourteen miscellaneous ( Prakirpaka) treatises, not 
included in the Ahgas* (Ahgabahya), were composed for the 
benefit of persons not possessing much intelligence. The total 
number of Padas or words contained in them is 80,108,175. 


The contents of the succeeding chapters of the Tattvarthasara- 
dipaka are as follows;— 

Chapter II. 1. The nature of the remaining three kinds of 
knowledge. 2. The fourteen Qu^asthanas or stages in the develop¬ 
ment of the soul from the lowest, that of an unbeliever and a 
sinful man to the highest, that of a Jina or Eevalin. The three 
kinds of souls (1) Bahiratman, (2) Antaratman, and (3) Paramatman. 
The ignorant, unbelieving, thoughtless, sinful, worldly man 
belongs to the first class; he who is a believer, is thoughtful, 
and righteous, and is engaged in working out his deliverance, 
belongs to the second ; and those who are delivered to t'he third. 

Chapter IIL Artamudradhyana, i.e., contemplation of or 
constant thinking, about the misery in which one is or the 

M [B. Q. BliaadHi(H*s Worka ToL 11 ] 
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oalamity he has met with (£rta), and about nnjast, cruel, 
unmerciful, and sinful deeds (Raudra) such as killing and stealing. 
This sort of contemplation should be avoided by one who seeks 
deliverance. 

Chapter IV. Dharmasukladhyana :—DharmadhySna, i.e., 
contemplating in a retired place how and when one shall be- free 
from the circle of births (ApSya), by what means one’s mind and 
body will be pure, and Earman be destroyed (Upaya) ; and the 
nature of the soul (Jiva), of inanimate things (Ajiva), of the 
ripening of the Earman (Vipaka) &c. This Dhyana is of ten 
kinds. Sukladhyana, i.e.,, externally keeping the body and the 
eye perfectly steady and motionless and restraining the breath ; 
internally (1) contemplating the things included under the 
categories laid down in the sacrfid books or their names one after 
another, that is, first a Dravya or substance, then its quality or 
modification, or another substance, &c.; (2) fixing the mind on 
one 'of these things only. Before, however, one is qualified to 
enter on this Dhyana, ho must already have made a great deal of 
progress in holiness and have accustomed himself to the other 
Dhyanas to be mentioned below ; and the result of this Dhyana 
is said to be the destruction of all Earman and final deliverance. 

Chapter V. The other Dhyanas necessary for the success of 
the iSukladhyana are (1) Pip^astha, (2) Padastha, (3) Rapastha, 
and (4) Ropatlta. The first has what are called five Dharapas, 
i.e., fixing the mind successively on five things. They are (1) 
Parthivi, (2) Agneyl, (3) Maruti, (4) Vampl, and (5) Ropavatl. 
The Yogin should imagine or place before his mind a vast ocean 
of milk, hushed and tranquil, and without waves. He should 
then imagine a lotus with a thousand petals, as big as JambUdvlpa 
and shining like gold, to be situated in the midst of it, and the 
lotus to have a celestial pericarp like a mountain of . gold. He 
should conceive a lofty throne resembling the autumnal moon 
to be placed in that pericarp, and should imagine himself as 
Bitting at ease on that throne, serene, without desire or 
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hatred, and prepared to conquer bis enemy the Karman. Thus 
ends the first DbSrapa. The Yogin shonld then imagine a 
shining and beautiful lotus with sixteen petals jutting out, as 
existing in the hollow of his navel. He should contemplate the 
fourteen vowels and am, ah as marked on the sixteen petals, and 
the greet Mantra Arhaiii (tsf) with the dot over the line as shining 
on the pericarp. Then he should imagine a volume of smoke 
arising from the curvilinear r or Repha of the Mantra, then a 
succession of sparks, and then a continuous fiame. The fiame, 
increasing in intensity, burns the lotus which exists in the heart, 
upside downwards, and which is the product of the eight 
Karmans and has eight petals. He should then imagine fire in 
a triangular shape with the Svastika on its apex, away from 
his body, blown by the wind, and burning brightly with a 
golden flame. The fire from the Mantra burns the body in the 
inside, and this fire from the outside ; and being in flames, the 
body is reduced to ashes and also the lotus in the navel. Thus 
far we have the Agneyl DhSrapa or the concentration of the 
mind on fire. 

Then the man should imagine wind blowing with the 
violence of a tempest and scattering away the ashes, after which 
he should think of it as becoming still. This is the Maruti DhSrapa. 

Then he should contemplate a number of clouds pouring 
down rain in torrents accompanied by thunder and lightning. 
After that he should ime^ine a stream of water bearing 
the standard of Varupa, beautiful like the crMcent of the 
moon and overflowing the sky. With this water, he should 
wash off, in imagination, all the ashes of his body. This is 
Yarupl Dharapa. 

Then he should contemplate himself to be in qualities 
like an albknowing being, free from the seven elements, 
sitting on the throne, adored by the gods, possessing celesti^ 
excellences, and shining like the full moon. 
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The contemplation or DhjSna that is effected by using certain 
words or letters is called Padastha. The Yogin shonld imagine 
lotuses in certain parts of the body with a certain number of 
petals ; and think of the sixteen vowels written on the petals 
of one, the twenty-five cosonants from k to m on those of 
another, and the remaining eight y, r, &c., on those of a third, 
and then sit muttering and contemplating them. Ho should 
similarly, with a concentrated mind, meditate on the highest 
Mantra Rhrnm (■i) which according to the various sects, is 
Brahman, Hari, Buddha, Mahesvara, Siva, Sarva, and Mahe&lna. 
But it is the all-pervading, all-knowing, serene Jina, the god of 
gods, that stands there, having assumed the form of that 
Mantra. The Yogin should also mutter and meditate on the 
Mantra ha ( f ) and on Om ( ** ) which last he should imagine 
as existing on the pericarp of the lotus of his heart. Om is made 
up of the first letters of the names of the five Parame§thins, Arhat 
or Arahanta, Asarira or Asarira ( Kevalin ), Acarya or Airiya, 
Upadhyaya or Uvajjhaya, and Muni (Sadhu) ; and it should thus 
be thought of. Again, the Yogin should mutter, imagine as 
drawn on lotuses on his body, and meditate on, the following 
Mantras containing the names of the Paramegthins :— 

There are a good many details about such matters into which 
I will not enter. 

Kopasthadhyana is contemplating the Lord Jina, sitting on a 
throne of jewel in the assembly of men who are desirous of 
saUntion, surrounded by the twelve Gapas and the eight door- 
keei>ers, possessing infinite greatness, a store of infinite virtues, 
of a celestial body, shining more brilliantly than a Koti of suns, 
fanned by excellent chowries, attended on by the gods, free 
from the eighteen blemishes, endowed with all the excellences, 
and expounding the Dharma. 
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RopStltadhySna consists in contemplating the highest form 
of one’s own soul, as immaterial, a store of virtues, and resembling 
the Siddhas between whom and himself there is no specific 
difference. 

Chapter VI.—DhyanabhlivanJl, which consists in imagining 
oneself as having realized the highest qualities. The Yogin should 
think, “I am a Siddha, I am like a Siddha, I am an enlightened 
soul, I am in infinite bliss, I iwsscss infinite power” Ac., &c. 
There is a long string of such assertions with regard ' to oneself. 
After this we have some general remarks on contemplation and 
the conditions on which success in it depends. 

Chapter VII.—In this are given the characteristics of the five 
classes of Nirgranthas who are qualified to enter on and practise 
the Dhyftna of Dharma and 8ukla. The names of the five 
classes are (1) Pulaka, (2) Vaku^, (3) Kuslla, (4) Nirgrantha, 
and (5) Snataka. Then are described the five Bhavas or spiritual 
conditions of a man. They are (1) Aupammika which is of 
two kinds, (2) Kgayika, of nine kinds, (3) Kpayopa^amika, of 
eighteen kinds, (4) Audayika, of twenty-one kinds, and 
(5) Paripamika, of three kinds. 

The Aupa^mika condition arises from the Karman 
being for a time separated from the soul; and the purity 
of the latter consequent upon it, is compared to tlxat of 
turbid water which has been purified by its being touched 
with such a thing as the Kataka fruit, the sullying 
matter settling down at the bottom of the vessel containing the 
water. The Ksayika condition is produced by the destruction 
of Karman and is comparable to tliat of pure water which has 
been separated from the dirty matter and kept in a clean vessel. 
The Kssyopa^mika condition is a mixture of the last two and 
arises from a partial destruction of Karman. It is comparable 
to turbid water that has become partially clean. 
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The Aadayika condition arises from the Karman being 
about to produce its effect, such as taking a sonl to the world of the 
gods or lower animals according to his deserts. The PSripSmika 
condition is the orginal or natural condition of the soul in¬ 
dependently of bis connection with Karman, such as his conscious 
nature. The circumstances under which some of these Bhavas 
arise, and their spiritual effects, as well as their sub-divisions, are 
explained. Then we have the seven Nayas, the points of view or 
principles \Yith reference to which certain judgments are arrived 
at or arrangements made. The Dravyarthika and Paryayarthika 
rules mentioned before are divisions of the first of these Nayas. 

Chap. VIII treats of the five divisions of the Ajiva principle. 
Chap. IX, of the Asrava, Chap. X, of the Bandha, Chap. XI, 
of Samvara, and Chap. XII, of Nirjara. 

EIBTIKETINUPREKSA 

No. 290 is Kartikeyanuprekga with a commentary by Subha- 
oandra. The original consists of Prakrit Gathas in the Arya metre 
by Eartikeyasvamin, who is called a Sadhu by the com¬ 
mentator. Subhacandra was the spiritual head of the Balatkara- 
gapa which was a branch of the Nandisamgha, and belonged to 
-the same line as Kundakundacarya. The succession list is thus 
given:—Padmanandin, Sakalakirti, Bhuvanakirti, JnanabhQsapa, 
Vijayakirti, Subhacandra. ^ubhacandra finished his work 
on the 10th of Magha in the year 1613, of Yikrama. Another 
work by Subhacandra, the Pao^ava Purana, a copy of which 
has been procured since, was composed, we are told at the 'end 
of the Manuscript, in 1608 Yikrama. 

CONTENTS OF THE ElBTIEBYlNUPREKSl 

Anupreksa is thinking, meditation, refiection, study; and 
there are twelve such Meditations or Studies in the book. I. 
Anit^upreksa, setting forth the impermanence of everything. 
II. A4arapanupreksa or "the refiection about helplessness,** 
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in which it is stated that nothing can save man except the three 
jewels. III.* Saihsarannprek^, in which the nnce^ing 
succession of births and the miseries the soul has to go through 
are mentioned. IV. Ekatvanuprekga, in which, we are told 
that the soul goes through the circle of existences alone, suffers 
alone, and can be blissful alone. When this is borne in mind, 
everything else becomes unworthy of the soul’s desire. V. 
Anyatvanuprekga, where it is laid down that everything from 
the body downwards, our friends, relations, and possessions, are 
foreign to our soul. VI. Asucitvanuprekga, where wo aye 
asked to reflect how impure the body with the blood, flesh, and 
other things is, and how in connection with it, the soul becomes . 
impure ; therefore we should cease to love the body, and con¬ 
centrate our whole attention on the pure soul. VII. 
Asravanupreksa, where the nature of Asrava is explained. 
VIII. Samvaranuprek^, where the mode of resisting the 
operation of the Asrava is explained. IX. Nirjai*anuprekga, 
in which the manner of destroying the Karman is given. 
X. Lokanuprek§a, in which we have a description of Loka 
and the six kinds of objects contained in it. Loka was not 
created, nor is it supported by any being of the name of Hari 
or Hara, and is, in a sense, eternal. Its area, the upper and the 
lower worlds, the beings existing in it with their different kinds, 
the duration of the lives of gods, beasts, &c., the different kinds 
of bodies made up of light, air, earth, and water, the nature of 
the soul, the three kinds of soul, BahirStman and others, the 
connection between the soul and Pudgala, the nature of Dravya 
generally, of Eftla, &c., are mentioned. XI. DurlabhOnu- 
preksB. The soul dwells in various bodies and for a long time. 
The attainment of the human body, therefore, is a matter of 
great difflculty ; it is more difficult to have a sound and healthy 
body ; and still more to ^ve a sound mind in that sound body; 
therefore, one should make good use of his life as a human 
being and resort to the three jewels. Even as a god he is not 
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able to go through the Whole disolpline that is necessary for 
attaining final deliverance. XII. Dharmanupreksa, in which 
the Dharmas of householders or lay-followers and of the monks 
are given. The first are twelve in number and they are as 
follows:— 


DUTIES OP THE LAY-FOLLOWERS 

I. A ^ravaka or lay-follower must be SamyagdarmqaSuddha, 
i.e., must have faith in the Jaina dispensation and thus be free 
fi^om the faults and defects leading to and arising from unbelief 
and false belief. 

II. He should abstain from wine, flesh, and others. Under the 
expression “ and others ” the commentator puts down assafoetida, 
oil, ghee and water kept in a leathern vessel, honey, butter, 
rice-gruel, nocturnal meal, five kinds of fruit containing insects 
in them such as Udnmbara, gambling, intercourae with a 
courtesan or the wife of another man, hunting, theft, onions 
or bulbous roots, other roots, and leaves. These two duties 
app^ to be compulsory on all Srftvakas. The following are 
optional. 

III. Yratadhftrin.—There are ^rEvakas who assume three 
kinds of vows; viz., (i) five Apuvratas, (ii) three Qupavratas, 
and (iii) four ^iksEvratas. 

(1) THE ANUVEATAS 

The Apuvratas are the same in name as the MahEvratas of 
the Sramai^d or monks, but in some cases interpreted differ¬ 
ently. They are:—1. Not to destroy, or cause, or permit to 
dwtroy, life. 2. Not to speak about killing, or harshly, or 
abutively, or reveal a secret; but to speak what is agreeable 
and beneficial to all living beings, and trhat is righteous. The 
oommentator quotes a verse in which not to tell a lie is spoken 
of as the second Apuvrata. 3. Not to take a very valuable 
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tbiag in exchange for one of little value, not to appropriate 
what has been lost by another, to be content with a small gain, 
and not to take what belongs to another without his permission. 
4. To look upon a woman other than one’s wife as a mother, 
a sister, or a daughter. 5. To destroy greed and be content, 
regarding everything as perishable, and to lay down a limit 
beyond which one shall not go in the acquisition of money, 
grain, gold, land, &c. 

(ii) THE GONAVRATAS 

The Gapavratas are;—I. Digvirati, i.o., to lay down a 
limit beyond which one shall not travel in the different 
directions, or a limit as to the countries one shall visit for the 
acquisition of wealth. II. Anarthavirati, or the avoiding of the 
flve evils, viz., (1) Apadhyana, i.o., finding faults in others, 
envying their wealth, casting a glance at their wives, and wit¬ 
nessing their quarrels : (2) Papopade&i, or giving advice to 
others in matters concerning agriculture, tending of cattle, 
trade, and such other things and about the union of men and 
women; (3) Pramadacarya, or doing anything without any 
purpose with earth, water, fire, and air, and cutting trees 
uselessly ; (4) Himsadana, i.e., keeping a cat or such other 
destructive animal, dealing in weapons and iron implements 
(such as a spade), keeping (and giving) scaling wax, the residue 
of oil-seeds after they are ground, and other things (i.e., 
according to the commentator, opium, aconite, &c.); and (5) 
Du^ruti, i.e., hearing read the ^astras which delude (such as 
BhOrata, Bhagavata, &c.), and works containing buffoonery, and 
teaching thwart of subduing others to one’s will by means of 
charms, and books on erotics; and hearing others vilified. 
III. Bhogopabhogaparimikpa, or regulating one’s enjoyment of 
food, betel-nut and leaves, clothes, &c., according to one's 
means. 

S4 [B. G. niandHkw’s WaekM, VoL Q } 
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(lU) THE fesSlVRATAS 

The dik^avratas are:—1. SamSyika, which consists in 
sitting or standing as long as may be convenient in a qniet place 
in the morning, noon, and evening, with the body motionless, 
the hands folded, the senses restrained, all sinful thoughts 
expelled, and the mind concentrated on the words of the Jina, 
absorbed in the contemplation of one’s own pure or highest 
nature, and reflecting on the hidden sense of the Vandana, (i.e., 
according to the commentator, the names of the five Paramepthins, 
and the words, images, and temples of the Jinas, together with 
prostrations and other movements that are made in pronouncing 
the formulas containing their names ). 2. Propadha' or Posaha, 
i. e., to observe a fast or eat once only or one dish only on the 
two holy days (the 8th and the 14th of each fortnight), after 
having given up bathing, unguents, ornaments, company of 
women, odours, incense, lights, &c., and assumed renunciation as 
an ornament. 3. Atithisamvibhaga, i. e., giving food, medicine, 
knowledge, and protection from danger to the three classes of 
persons worthy of the gifts (viz., first, a believer who has assumed 
the great vows, next, a believer who has assumed the Srtlvaba 
vows, and lastly, a simple believer). * 4. De&lvakasika, which 
consists in drawing closer or contracting every day the limits 
already laid down ( in accordance with the Gupavratas ) to the 
range, of one’s travels and to the enjoyment of the objects of the 
five senses, and doing the same with clothe and the other things 
enjoyed, in order to destroy greed and desire and avoid sin. 

SAMIYIKAVRATA 

IV. Sftmftyikavratadharin is one who with a serene heart 
makes Kayotsarga, i. e., abandons his love for his body, turns the 

I TU! word is one of the eereral instances in whioh the Jainas haw given 
Sanskrit forms to Prakrit wwds instead of finding the original Sanskrit winds of 
whioh they are oorruptions and using them. The word in the Gathit is Pbstia^ 
whioh without donl^ is the PMi Uposatha and the Sanskrit Uparasatha. 
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hands twelve tinaee,‘ prostrates himself twice, bows his head 
four times, reflects on his own pure nature, or the image of 
Jina, or the highest syllable, and contemplates the varions effects 
of Karman. These movements of the hands and the prostrations 
are, it appears, to be made while pronouncing the five formulas 
given before (BWt slRi»<l|qf , &c.) 

PBOSADBAVBATA . 

• 

V. Prosadhavratadharin is he who on the 7th and 13th of each 
fortnight, going to a Jaina temple ifa the afternoon, and performing 
some ceremonies, undertakes to observe a fast, so as to abstain 
from eating, drinking, tasting, and licking, abandons all 
household occupation, passes the whole night in meditations 
about Dharma, rises early in the morning, goes through all the 
ceremonies, passes the day in the study of the Scriptures, per¬ 
forms the Vandana, passes the night in the same way, goes 
through the Vandana again next morning and the ceremony of 
worship, feeds guests belonging to the three classes ( mentioned 
before, vis., a monk, a believer who has assumed certain vows, 
and a simple believer) and then dines himself. 

T&B OTHER DUTIES 

VI. He is Sacittavirata who does not eat a leaf, fruit, bark, 
root, and tendril which have life. 

VII. A Nifiivirata Sravaka is one who abstains from eating, 
drinking, Ac., at night, and does not cause others to eat, drink, Ac. 

VIII. A Brahmavratin SrSvaka is one who has no desire for 
any woman. 

IX. Ho is Tyaktarambha who does not enter upon any under¬ 
taking nor omses others to do so. 

X. A Nirgrantha Srilvaka is one who has freed himself from 

to anything internal or external, considering it a sin. 

1 1W« ezpniMion bsa been mtoaiiiy explained by the oonunentater. 
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XI. That ^ravaka is Anamananavirata who goes through his 
household aflairs not through a feeling of pleasure, but because 
they must be gone through. 

XII. He is Uddietaharavirata who eats the proper sort of 
food given to him by others without his asking for it, and free 
from the nine faults of being prepared, caused to be ^prepared, 
or wished for by the mind, speech, or body. 

THE TEN DUTIES OP MONKS 

The author next proceeds to describe the ten duties of monks. 
They are these :—Ist, tJttama Keama or perfect forbearance ; 
2nd, Uttama Mardava, perfect humility ; 3rd, Arjava or perfect 
simplicity; 4th, Saucatva, perfect purity or freedom from greed ; 
5th, Satya or veracity ; 6th, Baiiiyama, or acting in a manner 
not to occasion the destruction of life ; 7th, Tapas, or bodily 
mortification and purificatory exercise; 8th, Tyaga or renunciation 
of palatable food, furniture, and house ; 9th, Akimcanya or 
renunciation of all attachment for a living or dead thing and of 
worldly affairs ; and 10th, Brahmacarya or chastity. Then are 
mentioned some virtues that a believer should realize ; and 
thus ends the twelfth Anupreksfl. 

A COLIKI AND THE TWELVE KINDS OP TAPAS 

Then follows a CQlika in which the twelve kinds of Tapas 
are explained. They are :—1, xVna^na ; 2, Avamodarya; 
3, Vrttiparisaiiikhyfina ; 4, RasaparitySga ; 5, ViviktasayySsana ; 
6, KayaklcM ; 7, Prayascitta, which is of ten kinds ; 8, Vinati, 
of five kinds ; 9, VaiyaTftya ; 10, Svadhyaya ; 11, Kayotsarga ; 
12, Dhyana. Under the sixth Dharma or duty given above viz., 
Samsrama, come the Samitis, and the other requisites, mentioned 
in other treatises, come under one or other of the ten modes of 
Tapas. The Dhyana which is the twelfth kind of Tapas is here 
of the same kind as that described by Sakalakirti, and very 
often the same words are used in both the treatises in explaining 
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ita nature. The first six modes of Tapes constitute the B&hya 
or “ external ” Tapas ; and the rest, the “ internal ” or spiritual 
Tapas. 

PRAi$N0TTAB0PlSAKi01RA 

No. 305 is Prasnottaropilsakacfira by Sakalakirti. It is 'written 
in the form of questions from a pupil and their answers by the 
teacher, and contains an exposition of the duties of householders or 
SrftTakas. These duties, we are told, were first of all laid down in 
the seventh Aiiga tjpasakadhyayana, which was composed by the 
Qapadhara Vfsabha (sena) after ho had learnt the subject from 
the first Jina. Subsequently each successive Tirthamkara taught 
the Anga, and last of all it was taught by Mahavira and Gautama 
and then by Sudharraa, JambQsvamin, Vi^iiu and other Munis 
who knew the twelve Augas. But in the course of time when 
man’s life became short and his intellect narrow, the Angas, 
Purvas and other sacred works were lost. Then the great Yatis 
Kundakundacarya and others taught the duties of householders; 
and the knowledge traditionally handed down from them, 
Sakalakirti proposes to avail himself of in the composition of 
his treatise. As these duties of the Srilvakas have already been 
given, I need not examine the present Manuscript further. 

TWO WORKS ON THE RITUAL 

No. 291 is Jinasamhita, in which the modes of worshipping 
the Jinas, constructing temples, consecrating images, &c., are 
explained. It is put in the old form of the Gaijadhara Gautama 
speaking to the king of Magadha. 

No. 293 is a work of the same sort, bn,t cast in the form of the 
ceremonial Prayogas of the Brahmans. The author is 
Srutasagara, the writer of another work, the TattvarthadlplkB, 
which will be noticed in the next Report. 

fiRUTASiOARA AND HIS DATE 

Srutasagara was, as stated at the end of the work, the pupil 
of Vidyanandin who was the successor as High-priest of 
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DeTendraklrti. Devendrakirti’s predecessor was Padnumandin. 
In a work entitled Sadar^nacarita by Nemidatta, Simhanandin 
is represented as Nemidatta’s teacher, and as the pupil of 
Mallibhasapa, the successor of VidySnandin. ^rutasilgara who 
is also mentioned must have been a fellow-student of Malli- 
bho^tapa. Nemidatta wrote another work called Sripalacarita, 
a copy of which we have in the present Oollection (No. 310) 
in Samvat 1585. Here he gives the following succession list:— 
1. Padmanandin, High-priest of the Sfirasvatiya Qaccha of 
the Mala Samgha ; 2 Devendraklrti; 3 Vidyanandin ; 4 Malli- 
bhosapa. Simhanandin, the author’s teacher, was the pupil of 
this last. Nemidatta represents himself as “ devoted to the 
service of Srntasagara and other Yatis.” • So that Srntasagara’s 
literary activity must be referred to about the year 1550 
Samvat or 1494 a. d. 

SOTRAS ON JAINISM BY UMlSVlTI 

As a further authority for the explanation of the doctrines 
of the Digambara Jainas here attempted, I [may refer to] 
the entire Sutras of the system composed by Umasvftti or 
Umasvilmin, two copies of which I have procured since the above 
was written. These Sutras are alluded to by Madhava in his 
account of the Jaina sect and also a Vrtti on them by Yogadeva, 
a Manuscript of which was purchased by me about a year ago. 
Umasvati appears to be an old author and two other Vjitis on his 
Sutras by PujyapUda and Vidyanandin are mentioned by 
Yogadeva. 

USaSNOABT LITBRATUBB 
PAPMAFDRi^A 

No. 301 is a Manuscript of the PadmapurtUja by Bavisepa. 
Dr. Btthler’s Collection of 1875-76 contains a Hindi version of 
it (No. 632), and this is the original Sanskrit. The PorUpa 
contains the story of Bftma and Rftvapa, and, as in other oases. 
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was first communioated by Mah&vira to his Ga^adhara 
IndrabhQti (Gahtama), from whom it passed to Sadharma and 
thence to JambQSTftmin. This last communicated it to Prabhava 
and he to Eirti, and KTrti to AnnttaravSgmin. Ravisei]ia got a 
Manuscript of the work as composed by the last and wrote 
bis RamUyatita. At the end the same thing is stated in other 
words. IndrabhQti taught the PnrSoa as he learnt it ^from 
Mahavira, and it was published by Uttaravagmin the pupil of the 
grand pupil of JambQsvilmin. Annttaravagmin is, it will be 
seen, here called UttaravQgmin. Ravitieoa was the pupil of 
Laksmapasena and he of Divilkarayati. Divakara was the pupil 
of Indraguru. 

DATE OF THE COMPOSITION OP PADMAPURANA 

* 

Ravisepa composed this Purttpa when one thousand two 
hundred years and one-half of the fourth after that, had elapsed 
since Yardhamana attained to perfection, i. e., in 1204 of the 
era of Mahavira’s Nirvapa. From the Digambara PaUAvali, 
two copies of which exist in Dr. Btihler’s.Collection of 1875-76 
(Nos. 628 and 629), it appears plain that though the Digambaras 
refer the birth of King Vlkrama to 470 A. Vfra., they place the 
beginning of his reign and consequently the epoch of the era 
eighteen years later, i.e., in 488 A. Vira., and calculate their 
dates in accordance with that.—So that 1204 A. Vir., corresponds 
to 716 Vikrama or 660 A.D., while if we take 470 A. Vir., as the 
initial date of the Yikrama era, it corresponds to 734 Vikrama 
or 678 A.D. 

JINASBNA’S ADIPURANA 

No. 288 is a Manuscript of the Adipurttpa, a work by 
Jinasena. It contains an account of Vrsabha, the fint 
Tirthamkara. 

THE AUTHOR’S DATE 

Jinasena wrote another work entitled Harivaihia; and a 
verso occurring at the end of it, in which he gives the date of 
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its composition as 705 ^ka oorrosponding to 783 A. D., has 
been given by me in my Early History of the* Deccan.' The 
Pnrftiiiia, we are told, was Brst narrated by the first Jina to 
Bharata throngh his Gapadhara Yi^bhasena, and by Gautama, 
the Gapadhara of Mahavira the last Tirthamkara, to Srepika. 
From Gautama it passed on to Sudharma, from him to 
JambQsvamin, and so on throngh a continnons line of teachers 
and pnpils to Jinasena. 

PBIVIOUS JAINA AUTHOBS MENTIONED BT JINASENA 

% 

In the introduction Jinasena speaks of the following authors 
in terms of praise ;— 

1. Siddhasena, who was a lion to the elephants in the 
shape of opponents in argumentation. 

2. Samantabhadra, who with the thunderbolt of his words 
shattered to pieces the mountains in the shape of false 
doctrines. 

3. Sridatta, who acted the lion, in the destruction of the 
elephants in the shape of his opponents. 

4. Ya^obhadra, the mention of whose very name was 
sufficient to humble the pride of a whole assembly of 
learned men. 

5. 'PrabhBcandra, who by his Oandrodaya delighted the 
worlds.—In a marginal note the full name of the work 
is given as Nyftyakumudacandrodaya. 

6. Sivakoti, by means of whose words the world resorting 
to the four ways of deliverance becomes happy.—^The 
work here alluded to is called Bhagavaty&rfidhana- 
catustaya. 

7. Jat8c&rya.~ln a marginal note Simhanandin is given 
as his proper name. 

1 ypliane m id this Bdftiim, p. 8S, fbotoote 8; page6S, ftwtnoto S,e<ttie 
Bdttkn«(18»8, [N.B..U.]. 
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8 . ESQabhik^a, the bright jewels of whose words, agree* 
ing as they did with the DharxnasBtras, attained the 
form of Eathslamkara.—Probably he was the author 
of a work called Eathalamkara. 


9. Deva, called Dovamuni in a marginal note, the Ttrtham- 
kara of all authors, the Tirtha or holy water of whose 
words wash away the dirt in the shape of the flaws in 
the speech of learned men. 


10 . 


11 . 


12 . 


Akalahka 

Sripala 

Patrakesarin 


whose merits adorn the bosom of learned 
■ men like a necklace, when fully 
apprehended by the heart. 


Akalauka is praised by all subsequent writers, and he is 
spoken of as having defeated the Bauddhas in argument. 


13. Vadishiiha, than whose learning, dialectic skill, and 
clearness of exposition could go no further. 


14. Virasena, the teacher of Jinasena and an eminent dialec¬ 
tician who obtained the title of Bhattaraka and was the 
author of glosses ( Upanibandhas ) on the Siddhantas, 
in whom leajrning and a knowledge of the world wore 
combined, and who could speak like the god of speech 
himself. 


15. Jayasenagnru, author of Vagarthasamgraha. 


Jinasena uses in one place puns on the words Brhatkathft 
Lambha, and GupOdhya, and in another quotes a definition ol 
poetry given by some writer, and expressing his dissent, 
gives his own. At the beginning of the chapter there is an 
interesting passage containing the refutation of the doctrine oi 
a Creator, in which objections of the nature of those considerec 
and answered in the first Pftda of the Second Chapter o: 
&nhkarac 8 r 3 ra’s Bhasya on the Vedanta SQtras are bronsh 
forward against that doctrine. 

SS [lA o. Kiandwkar** Worka, Yti. 11 ] 
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THE FIFTT-THREE RITES 

In chapters XXXVIII—XL are described the 6fty-three 
rites or ceremonies to bo performed from conception to death, 
a good many of which correspond to those of the Brahmans and 
have the same names, such as Garbhftdhana, NSmakarapa, Caula, 
IJpanitl, Yivaha, &c. Fir^, Mantras, and other things are 
admitted, but the Mantras are not those of the Brahmans but 
others newly composed. Jinasena professes to follow in this part 
of his work the seventh Ahga or the Upasakada^Thga. Out of 
the forty-seven chapters of this Pui^pa, the last five were 
written by Qui]tabhadra, the pupil of Jinasena, who also wrote 
the second part or Uttarapurana, of which No. 289 is a copy. 

THE UTTABAPURANA BY QUNABHADRA 

« * 

The Uttarapuratia contains an account of the other Tirtham- 
karas down, to Yardhamana the last. 

At the end there is a long and valuable PraSasti already 
brought to notice by Mr. K. B. Pathak in the Indian Antiquary, 
and by myself in the Early History of the Deccan.‘ 

FRA^ASTl AT THE END 

In the beginning we are told that “ the line (of teachers and 
pupils ) known by the name of Sena was the place in the ocean 
of the Mulasarngha, where were found bright jewels in the 
shape of great men. In that line flourished Yirasena BhattRraka, 
the leader of the army of Yira (MahRvira), who frightened 
away all elephants in the shape of opponents in argumentation. 
In him JQana and Oftritra assumed, as it were, a bodily form, 
and he shone to confer beneflts upon those who were his 
disciples. Wonderful it is that the sun-lotuses of the faces of 

1 Volume III ot thii Edition, p. 96, footnote 2; page 69, footnote 2 of the 
Edition ot 1896. The full text of tiie Frasaati la given at pp. 426*480 of the 
Original Report. [N, & U.] 
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princes 'who prostrated themselves ( at his feet) while going 
round him, bloomed and looked beautiful by means of the, 
rays of the moon in the shape of the nails of bis toes. The 
monks expound the Siddhibhapaddhati (* the way to the 
region of perfection ’) to others, though there is a difficulty at 
every step, after having studied his commentary.” It thus 
appears that Virasena composed a commentary on a work 
entitled Siddhibhapaddhati. 

Virasena was followed by Jinasena. The king Amoghavar^a 
prostrated himself at his feet and considered himself 
to have been purified, when he did so. Jinasena 
was a man of great learning, and masterly in the 
refutation of the views of opponents, knew the exact truth 
as regards the Siddhantas, was skilful in telling stories, solved 
knotty points in books, and was a poet of a high order. Ho had 
a colleague of the name of Dasaratha in whose “ perspicuous 
words the true import of all the Sastras shone as clear as an 
image in a mirror, and could at once be apprehended even by 
children. ” Gupabhadra of a world-wide fame was the pupil of 
these two. He knew the troth, as well as the works which 
expound it, and his mind was matured by his resolutely going 
through the Siddhantas which contain information on all the 
minor branches of learning. He devoted himself to the practice 
of Tapas, and his words dispelled the darkness in the heart of 
men. 

The revered Jinasena, the author of glosses on the 
Siddhantas, composed “ the life of Puru ’’ (lisabhacarita), in 
which there are instances of all metres and figures, which sets 
forth the doctrines of all the Sastras incidentally, is calculated 
to put to shame all other poems, and is worthy of being read 
even by the learned.—Whether the glosses meant were those 
contained in his Purapas or were separate treatises does not 
appear clear.—The work left incomplete by Jinasena was 
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oompleted by Gnijabhadra, who was obliged to have recourse to 
Jbrevity on account of the long time that had already elapsed ; 
and conseciuently his portion does not contain details. The 
reader of this Pnrapa will learn the nature of the fettered 
condition of the soul with its causes and effects, will know 
what are good deeds and what evil deeds, and will see that 
there is such a thing as final deliverance and a way that leads 
to it. His faith will increase and he will learn how the Asrava 
or flowing in of Karman is prevented and how its Nirjara or 
destruction is effected. Therefore this Purapa should bo 
explained to others, heard, read by those who long for deliverance, 
thought about, worshipped, transcribed, and caused to be 
transcribed. Lokasena who was the chief of Gnpabhadra’s 
disciples, obtaining influential assistance, succeeded in having 
his teacher’s instructions as regards this Puraija acted up to 
always by respectable people.—The instructions meant must be 
those expressed in the last sentence. 

DATE OP THE CONSECRATION OP THE PURINA 

• 

This holy Purana containing the essence of all the Sastras 
was consecrated by the best among the faithful and worshipped 
• on Thursday the 5th ( of the light half ) of Ajiadha in the year 
820 of the Saka king, the cyclic year being Pingala.—This 
was the current year, and 819 was the past year.—At that time 
Akalavarea of fair fame who had destroyed all his enemies was 
ruling over the whole earth. His “war elephants had on the 
one side drunk the waters of the Ganges and, as if their thirst 
had not been quenched, had on the other, resorted to the dense 
forest of sandal trees, open to the gentle breezes blowing from 
over the waves of the ocean, a forest into the shade of which the 
rays of the sun did not penetrate.” The goddess of prosperity 
tormented in all her previous abodes, found a happy resting 
place in his bosom. And Lokaditya alias Cellapataka was 
governing the province of Vanav&sa at Bank&pura which was 
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named by his father after himself. He belonged to the 
PadmSlaya family, was the son of Oellaketana and younger 
brother of CelladhTaja, and encouraged the growth of Jainism.— 
Then follow a few laudatory verses but we have had enough 
of that sort of matter. 

IDENTIFICATION OF THE PRINCES MENTIONED IN THE PRAfiASTI 

The princes Amoghavar^a and Akalavarsa mentioned in .this 
Prasasti belonged to the Rasti^kota dynasty which ruled over 
the Deccan, and here as elsewhere we have evidence of the 
great power of the family and the largo extent of territory 
over which it ruled. The dates of the former occurring in 
Inscriptions are Saka 775, 787 (which is represented as the 
fifty-second year of his reign), and 799. Jinascna who is spoken 
of as having been adored by the prince wrote his Harivaih&t as 
has already been stated in ^ka 705, when Vallabha, son of 
Kr^pa, whom I have identified with Qovinda II, was on the 
throne. Amoghavarsa must have succeeded his father Govinda 
III in Saka 735 ; so that Jinasena lived at least 30 years after 
the completion of his Harivaih^ and may have lived longer. 
Akalavarsa’s other dates are Saka 797 and 824. There must be 
some mistake as regards the former, if his father’s date 799i 
which occurs in an Inscription in one of the Kiinheri caves, is 
correct.' The PraSasti represents him as reigning in ^aka 820 

1 At tbu end of the Digumbiua reaccniion oC the PraiSnottAraratnainlUiklt, 
AmogbavarM U represented to have abdicated the tliroae through the growth o( 
the religioai eentimeat, so that the iaconeistenoy noticed in the text is to be 
accounted for by supposing that his son Ak^lavorM was the aotuM sovereiga in 
&ka 797 and 799, but as Amogbavorsa was not dead though he had ceaacd to 
conoem himself with State afioirs, his name is mmtioned in the KSnheri Inacrip- 
tion as the reigning sovereign in the latter year. The itanra referred to in the 
Prasnottaramhlikil, a oopy of whidi 1 have recently procured, is aafoUows:^ 
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iv^hich is perfectly consistent with the date 824. In Saka 820, 
we gather that Oupabhadra the pupil of Jinasena and the 
continuator of his work was not living, and it was his pupil 
Lokasena who consecrated the PurSpa. So that, supposing 
Jinasena to have lived for about ten years after Amoghavar^’s 
accession, i.e., up to Saka 745, the interval of 75 years between 
^ka 745 and 820 is not too long for his pupil Gupabhadra and 
Oupabhadra’s pupil Lokasena. 

There are Inscriptions of the times of Amoghavarsa and 
Akalavarsa in which Bankeyarasa and Saiiikaragap^a of the 
Cellaketana family are represented as ruling over the province 
of Banav&si as their feudatories. The latter of these is probably 
the prince spoken of in our Prarasti. 

Another work of Qupabhadra entitled Itmanu^sana has 
recently been discovered and a copy of it purchased for 
Government. Gupabhadra is there also called the pupil of 
Jinasena. 

• • 

At the end of No. 288 the copyist gives a succession list of 
the High'priests of his sect which is as follows :—1 Subha- 
oandradeva who belonged to the line of KundakundacOrya, to 
the Sarasvatlgaccha, Balatkaragapa, Nandyamnaya, and 
Molasaingha ; 2 Jinacandradeva ; 3 Prabhacandradeva ; 4 

Candrakirtideva: 5 Devendrakirti. The last was living in 
Samvat 1674 when the Manuscript was transcribed by his 
' pupil ^tttbhadasa. 

IUnticabita by sakalakIbti 

No. 309 is Santinathacarita or the life of the Tirthaihkara 
Santinatha by Sakalakirti. In the beginning the author offers 
his salutations to or adores the following:— 

THE PARAHBSJHINS 

1. The Tirthamkaras, some by name, and the rest 
generally. 
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2. The Siddhas, who are delivered from their enemiea, 
the Earmans, are poaseBsed of the eight virtues, have 
ascended to the highest top of Loka, are free from all 
misery, and enjoy infinite bliss. 

3. The Acftryas, who go through the five courses them¬ 
selves, and take their pupils through them. These 
five courses are Darranac3ra, JQanftcSra, TapaSoftra, 
Cftritracara, Viryacara.—^These the reader will re¬ 
member are mentioned by Kundakundacarya, and are 
given in a marginal note in this Manuscript. 

4. Pathaka-mnnis or Upadbyayas, as they arc usually 
called, who study the Angas, Porvas, and Prakirpakas 
to attain perfection and teach them to their pupils; 
and who are familiar with the twelve Angas. 

5. Sadhus, who by difficult and terrible Tapas, and by 
means of the three jewels, walk by the path which 
leads to deliverance and are at all times absorbed .in 
Yoga (mental concentration). 

These are called the five Parame^thins. 

THE KEVALINS 

6. All the Gapadharas from Vyeabhasena to Gautama who 
composed the holy twelve Angas for the benefit of 
those who wish to be delivered. 

7. SudharmScarya, the possessor of pure knowledge 
(Kevalavagama) who like a cloud rained down the 
nectar of Dharma. 

8. Jambasvamin who, even in his boyhood, killed by the 
sword of his asceticism the enemies, desire and 
delusion. 

THE feUTAKBVALINfl 

9. The five Srutakevalins Vi?pu, Nandimitra, Aparajita, 
Govardhana, and Bhadrabahu. They were called by 
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that generic name, becattse they were conversant with 
the whole of the sacred lore. 

THE sOms 

10. The SQris, Yi^akhficftrya and others. 


THE KAVIS 

The Kavis, viz.— 

11. Kundaknndftcarya 

vo«Q/ 

12. Akalahka, the great dialectician ' t,. 

■ " oda of 

13. Samantabhadra 

-. ^ , '/he pror 

14. Pajyapada 

15. Nemicandra who was familiar with the%‘^® ^ 

16. Prabhacandra 

17. Jinasena Qu^na 1 

It will thus be seen that there are among th’F®^®®®iibara 
Jainasfive classes of persons deserving of adorati® ^Hriz.,—I, 
the five Paramesthins ; II, the Eevalins, Qautama a i his two 
successors; III, the five ^rutakevalins ; lY, the Boris; Y, the 
Kavis. The Kavis are later writers of repute, and undoubtedly 
historical personages. According to the fifth Gatha of the 
Pravaoanasara,th6 Gapadharas form the third of the five groups 
included under Paramestins. But these groups of the 
Paramesthins seem to be ideal and were suggested by the actual 
Tirthamkara Mahavira, his Gapadhara Gautama, and the 
SrutakevalinB Yispu and others. They figure in all the 
formulas repeated at the time of Jina worship. 

FXRlVAKATfiAOABlTA BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


Another work of Sakalakirti, the Parivanathacarita, of which 
No. 803 is a copy, contains in the introduction verses 
of the same nature as the above, some of them being 
identical. - The Manuscript was tnuuksribed in Samvat 1662 
or 1605 A. D., at Maharotha during the reign of 
Akbar and of a dependent native prince of the name of 
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Rftyaaila. It was finished on the 5th of the light half of 
Bhadrapada. 

The succession list of High-priests of the Sarasvatl 
Gaccha of the Balatkaragai}a of the MoiasaD)gha« belonging to the 
lino of Kundakundacilrya is thus given 1 Padmanandin, 2 
Subhacandra, 3 Jinacandra, 4 Prabhacandra. The second pupil 
of this last was llatnaklrti; his pupil Ghuvanakirti; and his, 
Dharmakirti and Vi&llakirti^ I^kt^micandrawasthc pupil of the 
last, and was perhaps the head priest of some branch of the sect; 
for we have the expression Tatpafte used after him. So then we 
have this part of the list thus :—1 I^ak^mlcandra, 2 Sahasrakirti, 
3 Nefnicandra, 4 Yafel.ikirti. From Rutnakirti downwads, each 
of these has the title of Mandalilcftrya. Then follows the 
genealogy of NlvSl, wife of Main, who was a follower of the last 
priest and who caused the Manuscript to be written. 

JINADASA’S HABIVAMBA 

Nos. 314 and 315 are copies of a work entitled Ilarivaiusa by 
JinadJsa, pupil of Sakalakirti. In the introduction .linadllsa 
says that these legendary histories were communicated by Vira 
to Gaatama,and thence-they passed to Sudharma, .Jambnsvftmin. 
Vidyucara, Klrti, Anuttaravid, Ravitjepa, and Jinasona in 
succession. Ravisepa’s Prabhava is here called Vidyucara, and 
Anuttaravagmin, Anuttaravid. It will be seen that Ravise^a is 
here placed chronologically before .Tinasena, and that is the 
conclusion we have arrived at from the dates occurring in their 
works. No. 314 was transcribed in Saihvat 1654 and finished on 
Thursday the 10th of the light half of Panga. It was caused to 
be transcribed by Ksemacandra, the pupil of Candraklrti, the 
successor of Prabhacandra, High-priest of the BalatkAragapa and 
Sarasvatigaccha of the Nandisaihgha which was a branch of the 
MolaNuhgha. 

No. 310 is Snp&lacarita by Nemidattayati which has already 
been noticed. It was composed by the anthor in Sam vat 1585 


M [ B. O, BhaacivkHr’A Worka ToL H } 
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in the temple of Adijina, in the town of ParoSia which was 
litnated in the country of Malava. 

jiVAHDHARASVlUIOABITA BY ^UBHACANDRA 

The Jivamdharasvamicarita (No. 292) was composed by 
dnbhacandra in Vikrama 16—. There is a misreading in the 
verse in consequence of which the dgures in the units and tens ' 
places cannot be made out. In the introduction the author 
mentions Pajyapada, Samantabhadra, Akalanka, Jinasena. 
JflanabhQsapa and Subhacandra. There is a Pra^ti of the 
copyist at the end but a portion of the leaf is torn off; and so it 
cannot be properly made out. 

SUBHAUMAOARITA BY RATNACANDRA 

No. 313 is Subhaumacarita by Ratnacandra. Subhauma is 
the future Tlrthamkara. At the end of the work we have a sue- 
cession list. First of all in the SSrasvata'Gaccha of the Mola'* 
samgha there was a Muni of the name of Kundaknnda who 
belonged to the school of Slmathdhara. In his line flourished (1) 
Padmanandin, whoso successors were (2) Sakalaklrti, and (3) 
Bhuvanakirti. Then we have two Mapd^lAc^ryas. the first of 
whom was Batnakirti, the fellow-student of Bhuvanakirti, and 
the second or his successor Ya^klrti. In the line of this last 
flourished Gu^acandra who was succeeded by Jinacandra, the 
leader of the Bal&tk&ragapa. He was followed by Sakalacandra 
and after him came Ratnacandra, who is spoken of in the present 
tense since it was he who composed the work. 

DATE OF IHB COMPOSITION OF SUBHAUMAOARITA AND 
TBB HISTORY OF THB AUTHOR 

The composition of the work was finished on Thursday, the 
5th of the light half of Bhadrapada, in Saihvat 1683, in a 
temple of P&rdvanfttha situated on the banka of the Gangs at. 
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Patalipntra in the country of Magadha, during the reign of 
Salem Sah, the lord of all MIeneccha kings. Assistance was 
given in the composition of the Subhaumacarita by Tejapals, 
son of Dhanarftja, and Hemaraja, son of Resa, who belonged 
to the Ehap^elavala line and were the followers and pupils of 
DiVijendrakirti (Dvije), the successors of Candrakirti, who 
himself followed Prabhacandra. In a marginal note it is stated 
that these High-priests belonged to the Delhi establishment, 

(“ were the occupants of the Delhi throne " ). Teja belonged 
to the Gotra of Saumapya and Hema to the Pattapi Gotra and 
lived in a city of the name of Pattapa. Hatnacandra had come 
(to Magadha) on a.pilgrimage to Saiumedftcala accompanied by 
Jayakirti, son of Jaganmalla, Kamalakirti, KalySpa, Kacara, 
KSnhaji, and Bhogid.'lsa. Ratnacandra, son of a merchant 
named Mahl of the BhOyatJa caste and his wife Camps, com- 
l>osed the work [then]. 

Of all the SrSvakas who adore the Khap(jlclavalas, 

AgravSlas, DSnis and Jaisavslus, the assistance rendered 

by TejapSla son. of Dhanarsja Kesin, was the most 
valuable, in so far as everything needed was provided., 
Hemaraja, the lord of Hamirde, together with his nephew * 
Hira, caused this (work) to be written. Blessing be to 
Mangala, the son of the merchant Hema, who lived in the 
town of Saga (Sagava<j[anara) situated in the province of 
Vagvara (Vaga<Ja) I Rajasimha and Amara, the sons of 
Krspadasa Bahuapa (Cahuapa?) of the K^triya race, Bhima 
and others(?) and Hemakirti raised Ratnacandra the autlbor of 
this work to the pontifical chair.—In a marginal note Salem 
dah's other name is given as Jehangir, so that the Mogal 
Emperor during whose reign Ratnacandra wrote his work, was 
Jehangir the son of Akbar who reigned from 1605 A. D. to 
1627 A. D. The date 1683 Samvat, the month being Bhadrapada 
(September-October), corresponds to 1626 A. D. 
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TRADITIONAL HISTORY OF THE JAINA SACRED LITERATURE 
FROM A DIOAMBARA PA 77 AYALI 

We have seen that Ravisepa, Jinasena, Sakalakirti and others 
speak of the sacred lore as having passed from Gautama to 
Sudharma, thence to JambQSvamin, and so on in regular 
succession. This means that Jainism had no written books for a 
long period after the foundation of the religion. But the tradition 
as regards this matter is fully given in the Pat^Rvali mentioned 
before (No. 629 of 1875-76) on the authority of old Prakrtit 
Gatfaas which are there quoted. It is to the following effect:— 

After MahSvira’s Nirvapa three Kevalins flourished. They 
were (1) Gautama who lived for 12 years ; (2) Sudharma who 
also lived for 12 years ; and (3) Jambnsvamin who taught the 
creed for 38 years. 

Then there were five Srutakevalins : 1, Vigpunandin for 14 
years; 2, Nandimitra for 16 ; 3, Aparajita for 22: 4, 

Govardhaua for 19 ; and 5, Bhadrabahu for 29. These knew 
the eleven Augas and the fourteen PQrvas by heart. But 
this statement does not occur in the Gathas ; it is made by 
.the Hindi commentator. It is however in every way in 
keeping with the whole tradition and with the name Sruta- 
kevalin ; and Sakalakirti confirms it in the Prasnottaropasaka- 
cara, as we have seen. Then followed eleven-persons who knew 
ten PQrvas by heart. Their names and dates 1 give below. It 
will be seen that the last Srutakevalin ceased to be in 162 A. Yir. 

DA^APOBVADHiRINS 

1 Vi&lkhacarya, A. Vir. 162. 6 Siddharthacarya, A.Vir.247. 

2 Proetilacarya, A. Vir. 172. 7 Dhrtisenacarya, A. Vir. 264. 

3 Keatriyacarya, A. Vir. 191. 8 Vijayacarya, A. Vir. 282. 

4 Jayasenaoarya, A. Vir. 208. 9 Buddhiliugacarya,A.Vir. 295. 

5 Ns^senacarya, A. Vir. 229. 10 Bevacarya, A. Vir. 315. 

11 Dharmasenacarys, A. Vir. 329. 

Then followed five persons who know the eleven Angas 
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1 NakeatrSoftrya, A. Vir. 345. 3 Pao^avUcftrya. A. Vir. 383, 

2 Jayapalftcarya, A. Vir. 363. 4 Dhravasenac{lrya,A. Vir. 422. 

5 KamaScarya, A. Vir. 436. 

After the last the number of Ahgas known went on decreasing. 

1 Subhadracarya, A Vir. 468, knew ten Augas only, 

2 Tasobhadracarya, A. Vir. 474, knew nine Ahgas only. 

3 Bhadrabahn, A. Vir. 492, knew eight Ahgas only. 

4 Lohacarya, A. Vir. 515, was the head of the church 

for 50 years, but what the extent of his knowledge was is 
not clear. Probably he knew seven Ahgas. 

Then followed five men who knew one Ahga only. 

1 Ahivallyacarya, A. Vir. 565. 4 Pu^ipadantacarya, A. Vir. 

2 Maghanandyacarya, A. Vir. 633. 

593. 5 BhQtavalyacarya, A. Vir. 

3 Dharasenacarya, A. Vir. 614. 663. He was the head of 

the Church for 20 years. 

Thus for 683 years after the Nirvana of Mahavira the 
knowledge of the Ahgas remained though in a gradually decr^is* 
ing ratio. Then, according to the Hindi commentator, the 
last two of these Munis reduced the whole sacred lore to writing. 
It will be seen that the Kevalins and the Brutakevalins here 
named are the same u those mentioned by Sakalakirti in the 
Santinathacarita, and the Acaryas from Vi&lkha downwards 
are spoken of by him as Boris. 

MEANING OF THE TRADITION 

The meaning of this very important tradition, as I consider 
it to be, is clear. The knowledge of the doctrines of the 
founder of Jainism was only orally handed.down and there 
were no books. Gradually a great change came over the system. 
Some of the original doctrines were forgotten or ceased to be 
believed in and others most have come into voguo. 
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WHBN THE JAINAS OAMB TO HAVE WBITTBK SOBIPTUBBS 

The Jainas came to have written scriptures about 683 A. Vir., 
corresponding to 195 A. Yikr., and 139 A, D., when the last of 
the men who knew any portion of the sacred lore by heart 
died. Up to this time their sect must have been very unim¬ 
portant, though it was probably founded about the time of Buddha. 
And its being in that condition is also indicated by the fact that 
while there are many Inscriptions referring to Buddhism therp 
are only a few solitary ones referring to Jainism up to about the 
5th century of Christ. And the date 139 a. d., agrees very well 
with my conclusions as to the period when the Prakrits were 
developed. They began to be formed, as I have stated, about the 
beginning of the Christian Era, and by about 139 a.d., they must 
have become distinctive dialects spoken in- different parts of the 
country. It was therefore in the vernacular prevalent in one of the 
provinces in the second century that the Jaina books were written, 

Jainism probably began to raise its head when Buddhism 
began to decline, and succeeded in making way by bringing 
its doctrines nearer to the popular creed sanctioned by 
* Brahmanism. They gave a substantial existence to the soul which 
was denied by the Buddhists, and raised their Tlrthaiiikaras 
to the rank of the Supreme being though they denied to 
them the authorship of the world. They connected the popular 
heroM Rama, ErSbS end others with their creed and even 
admitted domestic ceremonies such as those of the Brahmans. 
The compromise that some of their philosophic doctrines present 
between two Brahmani c schools has already been spoken of.‘ 

N. B.—-The Manuscripts of works belonging to the Svetambara 
Jainas were noade over for examination by Sir R. G. Bhandarkar 
to his Manuscripts Assistant, Mr. (afterwards Professor) Shridhar 
RjtTwln-iHhn* Bhandarkar. A Report was drawn up by the latter 
and U is printed on pp. 126—157 of the Original Report [N.B.U.] 


1 Ante, pp. 94S & [N.B.U.] 



A NOTE ON THE SAMVAT BRA 


LFROM THE REPORT ON THE SEARCH OF SANSKRIT 
MANUSCRIPTS FOR 1883-84, pp. 158 ff.] 

In a Review of ray last Report' characterise'! by a general 
spirit of fairness, which forms a distingaishing feature in the 
writer’s character and has enabled him to acquire that intinence 
over his brother scholars both in Europe and India which he 
now wields, Dr. Btihler finds fault with mo for taking the 
word “ Sariivat ” as expressive in all cascf of the Vikrama era 
which begins in 57 B. C. His words are :— 

" I must, however, add that it is hazardous to assume, as 
Professor Bhandarkar seems to do throughout, that all dates 
preceded by the word ’* Saihvat” belong to the era of 57 B. C. 
In common with other Sanskritists I too have held this opinion 
for many years. But recent discoveries have shown that even 
the scribes of Gujarat and Rajputana, where the Vikrama era is 
universally used in everyday life, sometimes put Samvat 
instead of Sakasaihvat. As instances I may point out the 
Manuscript of the Mahilbha^ya (Kielhom, Mah. II. 3, p. 8), 
written at Iladurga (Idar) in Saihvat 1513 and 1514, where the 
mention (in the colophon) of the victorious reign of the 
illustrious Nftrayaijadasa the Rao Narondas of the Ayin Akbarl, 
shows Sakasamvat 1513“”1514 is meant, and the copy of 
Govindaraja’s Smrtimanjari in the India Office Library 
(No, 1736), dated Samvat 1467, which Colebrooke and the 
editors of the Palaeographical Series believed to correspond 
to 1410 A. D. In the colophon of the latter work the scribe 
states, however, that he wrote at Vasnravi (Vasravl) during 
the reign of Idaharapa Pday asimha. As MaharSpa Udayasimha 

1 That ia, titt^Beport on wurcb of SanArit Mwascrlpfei tor tbt jim 
1S8S.88, Included in thia Virfume ewlier. [». B. U.J 
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of Mevftcjl came to the throne in 1541 A. o., it is not doubtful 
that Saihvat 14G7 refers to the Saka era, and corresponds to 
1545 A. D. Under these circumstances every ‘ Samvat-date’ 
requires verification.” 

That the word " J^ihvat, ” denotes at the present day the 
Vikrama era alone, and the word Haka, the era which begins in 
79 A. o., is a fact that cannot admit of dispute. But Dr. BUhler 
thinks this was not the case in former times, and that the 
word ” Saiiivat ” was sometimes used to denote the Saka also ; 
and brings forward two instances in which if we understand 
the Vikrama era by the word “ Saihvat, ” we are led to wrong 
results. The wrong results only show that there is some 
mistake here ; but they do not necessarily show that the word 
” Saihvat ” is here used to express the Saka era. And besides 
the Saka will hardly do for the first of the two above dates. 
For Saka 1514 corresponds to 1592 A. D., when it is highly 
questionable whether Narayai;iadasa was the reigning chief at 
Idar ; for in 1576 A. D., a largo army was Sent to Idar to subdue 
that chief, he having previously shown a rebellious spirit, and 
Narftyapdasa was defeated and his capital fell into the hands of 
Akbar. Kinloch Forbes immediately after this speaks of 
Yiramadeva, the successor of Narayaijadasa. The wrong results 
may be due to the transcribers of the Manuscripts having 
copied the dates from their originals and given the names of 
the princes in whose reigns they themselves lived : or to an 
actual slip of the pen in writing them. 

Not only, therefore, do these two dates afford no ground 
whatever for the supposition that § the word “ Saiiivat ” is 
here used to denote the ^ka era, but I can give a mass of 
positive evidence to show that for the last four hundred and 
fifty years at least, the word ” Samvat ” has been, just as it is 
at present, used to denote the Vikrama era only, and the word 
** ^ka ” or “ Saka ” the other. I have recently collected a 
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largo number of instances of double dates from Saka 1361 or 
1439 A. D., downwards in which the word “ Sanivat ” is used 
before one, and “ Saka ” or “ iSaka ” before the other. The 
manner in which these words are contrasted shows that 
“ Samvat ” denotes an era different from that which “ fiaka ” 
denotes, and the number expressive of the date in the first case 
being in excess of that in the second by 134, 13.5 or 136, the 
era expressed by the word “ Samvat ” in these instances is 
unquestionably that of Vikrama. These double dates are as 
follows:— 

• 

1. A MS. of the Vi^iijubhakticandrodaya recently procured 

has at the end mi 

2. No. 106 of 1882-83, Mitakeara, has swfel I'^^H 

i»«i sra#*n^. 

* 

3. No.533 of 1883-84(the present Collection),Danavakyavall, 
has iH|«t i««« 

4. No. 197 of 1883-84, Madhava*s Commentary on the 

Bhasvatl, has (f. 65 a) 1H<^ ITWPJ 1»«». 

5. No. 324 of the Visramabag Collection, Prakriyakaumudl. 

has Abelih«^ srlEn% i««< bur^ihA 

ftilt 

6. No.86 of 1883 - 84 ,Visi?ubhaktikalpalata with commentary 

has AB^ mw ET IH^I ir I t sllr. 

7. No. 206 of 1883-84, Vargaphalavicarasiddhanta ( a com¬ 
mentary on), has (f. 3 a) Abel 

bibi b rA svbA lA. 

8. No. 321 of 1883-84, Sripala Caupai, hasABEL EhA 
lEoi bbArA «ftBi?iABBiAt jebrA. 

9. No. 199 of 1883-84, Gangadhara’s Commentary on the 

Bhasvati, has (f. 26 6) ABEL BhA 1E«» 

B^ b^brA !usbA ^ 

87 C B. O. BlMuutatkar’8 Woria, Vol. II ] 
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10. No. 202 of 1883-84, DhroTabhramakayantra, has 

n «ro n 

11. Knjijakaroamrta, last leaf of, (found in No. 159 of 
1883-84, Bhaktirasamrtasindha ) has 

sirahF imi 

12. Saptapadarthltlka ( recently procured ) has 

1.3. No. 201 of 1883-84, MuhQrtacncilamapi, has 

14. No. 103 of 1883*84, Prabodhacandrika, has 

sn% 

15. No. 215 of 1883-84, Sarilvali, has U^H ^ 1 » 5 o 

16. No. 204 of 1883-84, Ramavinoda, has 

17. No. 222 of 1883-84, Viraslihhavaloka, has 7tPWI 

gife. 

18. No. 207 of 1883-84, Vastnprakarapa, has tffi 

19. No. 210 of 1883-84, VrddhagargyasamhiU, has WIN"! 
gw ^ ^ tiiT^ 

It is plain, therefore, from this that the word “ Samvat, ” 
whatever its etymological meaning, and in whatever sense it 
may have been used in early Inscriptions, has within the last 
fivd centuries, if not earlier, come to be restricted by usage to 
the Yikrama era. In No. 200 of 1883-84, which is a commentary 
on the Bhaavati, it is expressly stated that the era of 
Yikramaditya is called *' Samvat ” and that it is in advance of 
the Saka by 135 years. The words are;— 


1 The letter gl^ 1 haTe ink robbed over them. 
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20. 1H»» WWH . 

.«w( f*?ii 

) iT; 1 W! fe »t rt< n H^ !»IRf: 1H«« 1W>W 
( O 3?n#wt.i»i^. 

Nothing conld be plainer than this. And this ooonrs in a 
work written 231 years ago. We are therefore perfectly justified 
in taking “ Saiuvat ” as occurring in Manuscripts to mean the 
era which begins in 57 B. C., and if in any particular case 
wrong results are arrived at, they must be due to some 
mistake of the scribe of the nature of those we meet with 
in almost every line- in a bad Manuscript. 8uch mistakes 
do not and cannot point to a sense of the word “ Saihvat ” 
other than that which usage has clearly given to it. 





•EXTRACTS FROM THB REPORT ON THE SEARCH FOR 

SANSKRIT MANUSCRIPTS DURING THE YEARS 

• 

1884 - 85 , 1885 - 86 , 1886 - 87 .‘ 

I ISSUE the following pages with a feeling of keen regret. I 
had planned as extensive a report as the last, if not 
. more, had examined the Manuscripts, collected materials, and 
got the extracts copied out. But after finishing the first two 
articles, I had a long-continued illness; and since that time my 
College duties, and other work which could not be avoided and a 
good deal of which was of a literary nature, left me no time or 
energy for digesting my materials and putting them into shape. 
I expected to be able to take up the Report after my retirement 
from the service ; but I had another attack of illness in the 
beginning of this year. The Report, however, could be delayed 
no longer, and I had to send it to the Press immediately. I, 
however, hastily added three more articles before actually 
doing so. 

The second article has been published in a somewhat altered 
form in the Transactions of the Ninth Congress of Orientalists. 

The number of Manuscripts purchased by me for Govern¬ 
ment during the three years 1884-87 is 1,406. Of these, 1,135 
were collected in Gujarat and Rajt)utana, and 271 in the 
Maratha Country. 

1 will proceed to notice some of the interesting Manuscripts 
in the Collection and to state such points of importance as I have 
been able to gather from them. 


I Onginally pttbliiited in 1891, at the Gtovenunent Oeatral FMii, Bombay. 
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VEDAS, VEDSNGAS, ETC. 

BGVEDA AND DEPENDENT TREATISES 
A COMMENTARY ON KiTYlYANA'S SARVlNUKBAMA 

No. 89 is a copy of a commentary oalled Bhflsyft on 
Katyftyana’s Sarvannkrama. The Mannscript which was 
transcribed in Saka 1583, i. e., 1662 A.D., is in a very bad 
condition; the paper has become so brittle that the slightest 
touch brings off a piece, and the edges of the leaves 
and the corners have worn away and portions of the written 
lines have thus disappeared, making the rest difiicult to be 
understood and entirely unintelligible. This circumstance is 
very much to be regretted as the work appears to bo important 
and has not yet been subjected to examination. The only other 
available copy of it, I know of, is a fragment wliich is in the 
Tanjore Collection, and is noticed by Burnell in his Catalogue 
(page 2). The author's name cannot be ascertained. 

The commentary on each Mapdala begins with a Sloka, but it 
is always in praise of a deity ; and the author seems to have 
studiously concealed his name, as is not unfreciuently done by 
some Sanskrit writers. The opening Sloka is the same as that 
which is at the beginning of Dapdi^’s Kavyadarsa ; and as if to 
show that it is not his, the author gives the paraphrase of it in the 
second. In a great many places the author gives the current 
legends connected with passages in the text of the Rksaiiihita, 
introducing them with t^e words “ Atretihasam acak^ate ” and 
rarely with “Atrakhyanam acaksate.” When these are given with 
simply this introduction, they appear to have been quoted from 
the Brhaddevata. But there are legends and quotations from the 
MahabhArata and Purapas, these latter being referred to by the 
name Purapakara or Panrapika. Some are spoken of as having 
been given by Vrddhacarya. This author is frequently quoted. 
Thus he is represented as considering Indragnl not to be the 
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principal daitiea of (he verse 1. 139. 9, bat as subordinate 
(Nipatabhajan) against the view of the author of the Sarvanukrama. 
Again, he is spoken of as maintaining that the first Pada of lY. 
57. 8, has reference to the cultivation of soil, the second speaks 
of men who subsist on agriculture, the third is for rain, and the 
fourth is composed by the |^si through his desire for grain, 
the whole hymn referring to agriculture. This, says the com¬ 
mentator, is not opposed to the statement of the original author. 
Vrddhacarya would thus appear to have written a work of the 
nature of an Anukramapi or a commentary on any of the existing 
works on the subject and to have held some independent views. 
The story referring to VI. 75, and those about the origin of 
Vasistha from Urvasl in connection with the seventh Map^ala, 
and about the relations of PurQravas with Urvasi, which are the 
subject of X. 95, are quoted as given by the same author. The 
wording of the last is, however, the same as that of the version 
givenbyMaxMilller(9gvedaVol. VI. page 18, varietas leotionis) 
as belonging to the Brhaddevattl. This Vrddhacarya must be the 
same author as that quoted by Trikaptjamap^ana as an authority 
in sacrificial matters'. Saunaka is also very often quoted by 
name by our author in speaking of the deities or metres, but 
not as the narrator of the legends. 

anueiumanIphOndbO 

• • • 

No. 39 is entitled AnukramapidhQpdhQ, and consists of the 
Sarvanukrama in a'tabulated form. In each line we have first 
the number of the hymn, then the first Pada of the first verse, 
and afterwards follow in order the numbers of the Vargas, and 
of the verses of which the hymn is composed, the name of the 
l^Si, the deity, and the metre. The next hymn is noticed in the 
next line. When the particulars referring to a hymn are not 
complete in one line, we have more, i.e., a paragraph. The 


1 Sw my Int Bepwt. p. 38 1 [ Ante, p. 108 N. B, V. ] 
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Saktas are numbered continuously from 1 to 1,017 and the end 
of an Adhyaya is simply marked with the letters “ Adhya.” 
The Valakhilyas come between hymns 668 and 669, i.e., after 
VIII. 48, and are numbered from 1 to 10. The Manuscript was 
transcribed on Sunday the 7th of the dark fortnight of 
Bhadrapada in the Saihvat year 1796 and is thus a hundred and 
fifty years old. It was purchased by our agent from a Brahman 
belonging to the ^ankhayana school living in Jaypur, and was 
brought along with No. 42 and copies of other works of the 
Sankhayana School, which will be noticed in the next Report. 

This tabulated Anukramaiji agrees in all respects with the 
Sarvanukrama, as I have found from a comparison of parts here 
and there with the statements at the top of the hymns in 
Professor Max Muller’s Edition, and with the original Sarvanu¬ 
krama. The number of verses in VII. 21, is, however, stated as 
9, probably because the tenth is the same as the last verse of the 
previous hymn. In other places, however, where the same 
verse occurs at the end of two successive hymns it is not left 
out of account; so that there is probably a mistake here. 

The number of hymns, 1,017, is the same as that given in the 
Anuvakanukramapi indexed in the Sarvanukrama, and found in 
the Vulgate. But our Dho^idhQ differs from the last in omitting 
one of the 11 Valakhilya hymns, that beginning with Yamrtvijo 
(VIII. 58); but agrees with the Sarvanukrama, for this also omits 
the hymn, and the commentary noticed above agrees with the 
text, as it contains no reference to it. As the Vulgate is 
identified with the school of Ssvalftyama, the slightly different 
text represented by the Sarvanukrama must be the one prevalent 
in some other School. 

The author of the Bhasya on the Carapavyoha often 
noticed by scholars gives the omission of VIII. 58, as a 
peculiarity of the text of the Samhita studied by the foUowers 
of the ^nkhayana Sotra. At the same time ho notices 
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the insertion of two of the thiree verses oomposing the hymn 
into X. 88, but only as a Ehila and conse<iaently not to be 
coanted. The work before me does not notice the insertion 
probably just on this account, assigning to the hymn nineteen 
verses, which it has in the Vulgate. The text as represented by 
the Sarvanukrama is thus in its entirety the text of the Sahkha- 
yana School, and this is confirmed by the fact that my Manu¬ 
script which agrees with it, was got from a Brahman of the 
Saiikhayana ^kha living at a village called Brahmapol about 
two miles from Jaypur. It follows, therefore, .that the only 
difference between the Sariihitas of the schools of Asvalayana and 
Sankhayana consisted in the addition or omission of VIII. 58. 

But the statement of the commentator and this conclusion are 
contested by Professor Oldenberg. And the grounds are these. 
In the TJpakarapa ceremony, usually called Sravapi by us, after 
the name of the month in which it is performed, oblations are 
thrown into the fire after the repetition of the first and last 
verses of each Map^ala. In the ^ankhayana Grhya Sutra the 
last verse that is directed to be repeated is Tacchariiyoravrpimahe 
&o., which therefore must have been the last verse of the. 
tenth Map(jiala of the Samhita followed by ^aukhayana. Similarly 
in another place in the Sutra the teacher’s having taught to his 
pupil the whole of the Veda ending with Saiiiyor Barhaspatya is 
spoken of. Samyor Barhaspatya here means, according to 
Vii^lyaka the commentator on the Sutra, the second of the two 
verses Taoohamyor, &o. Now on the evidence of a Earika 
quoted in a Prayoga noticed by Prof. Weber in his first 
Berlin Catalogue (p. 314), it is concluded that the Ba^kala 
Samhita of the ^sveda ended with the verse Tac cham yor, 
&o. There is also more evidence to the same effect, or rather 
the source of the evidence adduced by Professors Weber 
and Oldenberg, and the statements of subsequent authors 
based on that source, which are not noticed by the two scholars. 
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JThe Kftrika itself occurs in the work entitled Afivalftyanagrbya- 
E&rika attribnted to Eum&rila. Whether this writer is the same 
as EamSrila, the great Mimaihsaka, is a point which I at least 
do not consider to be settled. There is a copy of it in the 
Collection for 1883-84 and bears No. 509. The Collection A. 
of 1881-82 made by me contains two copies of a Bhilsya on the 
KSrikas (Nos. 176 and 177). No. 176 is an excellent Manuscript 
and contains the original as well as the commentary. The 
author of the latter does not give his name, and though the 
name NilrayaDa,does occur in one place, still it is written in 
such a manner as to leave it highly doubtful whether it is 
meant ai> the name of the commentator. In the introduction 
we are told, “First of all Naraya^a, the author of the Vrtti, 
composed his work, as it was difficult for persons of little 
learning, who had simply a smattering of a part of the sacred 
lore, to perform the various ceremonies prescribed by A4val&- 
yana with the help of the Sutra alone. • Taking that Vrtti as a 
basis and considering the views of Jayanta and others which 
are in conformity with the Sutra, tho author of the E^Urika 
composed the Earika setting forth the procedure in order. 
Still some people neglecting this Earika, though of use to carry 
one through the rites, on account of the difficulty arising from 
his brevity, and regarding a Paddhati (manual) alone to be 
useful in this respect, perform the rites for themselves and 
cause others to perform them in accordance with it. Therefore, 
on account of the impossibility of removing doubts by a mere 
Paddhati as to what is first, and what last, whether a thing 
exists or does not exist in the whole body of the rites prescribed 
in the Grhya Sutra, some one, through the favour of the deity 
presiding over the ceremonial, having sat at the feet of a master, 
the like of whom is not to be found, of tho name of Vuppadeva- 
bhatta residing in the city of Ealamba and belonging to the 
iivalayana school of the ^SYeda, for receiving insbrnction in 
the sense of the is now expounding the whole K S rjkft 


as CB.a»Miid«rtar'a Wnka Yol.ni 
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for removing doubta concerning the body of rites that are 
performed, making use of what was taught to him by the 
master.”^ 

From this it appears that the Karika was written in accordance 
with Narayaija’s Vrtti, the views of Jayanta and others being 
also represented. And in the work the Bhagavadvrttikft and 
Jayanta are frequently mentioned.* Now, as regards the point 
in question, Naidhruva-Narayapa’s Vi-tti on Asv. Gf. HI. 5. 9, 
is : “ It is well known to students that this itself (and no other) 
is the Sutra and Grhya of the Sakala traditional text and the 
Bagkala text. For the Sakalas ‘Samani va akotih’ is the verse, 
because it is the final one of their Saihhita; while for the 
BHg Trplfta ‘Tacchamyoravrijlmahe’ is the one, being a4 the end of 
their Samhita. This construction is proper.”* 

The Karika baaed on this Vrtti is that noticed by Professor 
Weber in the first Berlin Catalogue, and runs thus“The 


1 


;t: c i£ uIr. 


qflli* i i4i^% i m : qif^^wt>q<sw qgrreTPrT 

fpsgqreq 

(From No. 176 of A. 1881-82.) 

t See also Dr. BUhler’s review of my last Report, Ind. Ant, 
Vol. XVIII., p. 188 A. 

8 p. 168, Bible Ind. Ed. 
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last oblation (Ihnti) thro-wn into the fire of the ^Skalaa is after 
[th^ repetition of] the Qk * Samftni vah ’ and the last oblation 
of the Bfiskalas after [the repetition of] the ‘ Taoohaihyor,'’ 
The commentary on this is “In the province of the l^gveda 
there are five different Sakhas, Asvalayani Sadikhyayanl, the 
^kalas, Baskalas and MapdQkas. Of these, the last oblation of 
the dakalas is by repeating ‘Hamani va’ and the last oblation of 
the Baekalas is by repeating ‘ Tacohamyor.’ Everything else 
is the same. This same Asvalayana Sotra is of nse for the 
performance of the rites to the followers of the Aiivalayana 
^kha and to the Sakalas and Ba^kalas. ”' Jayanta in the 
Vimalodayamala thus speaks about the point:—“ Since this 
itself (and no other) is the Sotra of Sakala and Baskala and this 
the Qrhya of the two Samhitas, those who end their Samhita 
by the verse ‘Samani va akQtib.’ throw an'oblatian into the fire 
after repeating this verse and then offer to the Svig^krt, while 
those who read ‘ Tacchamyoravrpiraahe ’ at the end of their 
text, throw an oblation on repeating that verse and then offer 
to the Svistakft, and not on repeating ‘Samam va akQtib*’ 
sense is obtained from the word Eka which occurs in both the 
SQtras.” * 

\ (From No. 509 of 1883-84 and 176 

of A. 1881-82) 

a qssar i wiwr 

i ^ 
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It will thus be seen that the Bottrce of the iDfornation need 
by Professor Oldenherg is NaidhmTa-NSrfiyait^a’s statement in 
the Vrtti, and thongh Jayanta’s direct connection with 
Nflrayapa’s work is not mentioned, still the passage from his 
work is so very much alike to that occurring in the Vrtti, that 
there is hardly any reasonable doubt that it is based on the 
Vftti or both derived from a common source. If then the 
B&skala Samhita ended with ‘Tacchaihyor,'&c., while the ^kala 
with ‘Samani va akQtih,’ the Sahkhayana Sotra, which prescribes 
‘Tacchamyor,* etc., as the verse for the last oblation in the 
Upakarapa ceremony, must be a Sotra of the Baskala Sakha; 
and as according to Saunaka the Samhita of this Sakha had 
eight hymns more than that of the Sakalas, and the arrange¬ 
ment of some of the smaller books composing the first 
Man^ala was different, it follows that the statement of the 
commentator on the CarapavyQha that Sankhayana’s Samhita 
differed from A^valayana’s, which is the same as that of the 
Sakalas, only in excluding YIII. 58, cannot be true, and there 
is no Saxhhita exactly corresponding to the Sarvanukrama, 
which also excludes this hymn, and though my Manuscript was 
in the possession of a Brahman of the Sankhclyana school, as 
other works of that school were, still it should be considered 
not as representing the Samhita of that school. 

But it must not be forgotten that those same writers, who 
give ns the information which leads us to these conclusions, 
tell us as a fact well-known to students of ii^alayana’s Sutra that, 
that was the Sutra of the Baskalas as well as the Sakalas. The 
same fact ib stated by Gargya-Naraya^a in his comment on the 
first Srauta Sutra of Asvalayana. The expression ‘Idam eva’ or 
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*Etad eva* used by them -would show that this itielf or this alone 
was, according to the commentators, the Stitra of the Bflskalas ; 
and if the ^hkhftyana Sotra was peculiarly theirs and the 
A^Talayana of the Sskalas, they were not a-ware of the fact. 
Again, the traditional number of j^ks, 10,580i-, is not given 
by the existing Sakala Samhita, that ends with 'Samftnl va 
akQtib/ &o., and the real number falls short of this by 15. 

This confusion is, it will be seen, based on N.’irftyapa’s 
interpretation of A^valSyana’s Sutras on the UpUkarapa, III. 
5, 8 and 9, which assigns definitely one of the verses to the one 
school, and the other to the other, and will disappear if we 
interpret the Sutras in a manner which, though it may differ 
from that of NUrUya^a, is still consistent with the positive 
information given to us by him and the other authors. By the 
use of the word Eka in III. 5. 8, Narayai?a understands that 
Asvalayana directs the use of the verse ‘Samani va akutib’ to the 
exclusion of * Tacchamyoravrpimahe ’ prescribed in the next 
Sutra; and by the word Eka in this last Sotra, the use of this 
last verse alone is meant to be prescribed to the exclusion of the 
other. Thus the sense, he says, is, that or this is to be used 
i.e., YikaliMi or option is here allowed ; but it is a Vyavasthita 
Vikalpa, i.e., one course is to be followed by one class of men 
and the other by another. 

Now A^valayana’s usual way of expressing a Vikalpa 
is by the use of the word ‘Va’ as in I. 10. 9 ; I. 11* 13 ; 
I. M. 5; I. 15. 6; I. 19. 2; I. 20. 1, &c., &o., and we 
find the word used even a little before in the section under 
consideration in the Sutra III. 5. 3. Different courses for two 
classes of persons are prescribed by naming one of the classes 
as in I. 7. 9, where the Jamadagnas are mentioned, and 1.10.19, 
where we have the PaBcavattis, or by using the word Eke, i. e., 
“ some,” as in I. 4. 2 ; 1.13. 6, Ac. So, then, if he meant the 
verse mentioned in III. 5. 8, for the ^kalas, and that in III, 5. 
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9. for the Bsekalas, we shonld expect him to name the first 
School in the first SQtra or the second in the second. At any 
rate, oven if this mode of expression should be considered 
unnecessrry, the word Va is quite indispensable. And ^arayapa 
himself is by no means certain about the explanation he has 
given ; for he winds it up with the words ‘Ityevam niveso 
Sruktabi’ which means “ this construction is reasonable,” or, 
according to the sense of the word Nive6a as used by the 
grammarians, it means “ Asvalayana should properly have put 
in words to that effect.” Again, the word is interpreted here by 
Narayapa in quite a different sense from that in. which he 
interprets it in III. 5. 6. 

The true explanation seems to me to be this. Asvalayana 
evidently meant to prescribe the first and the last verse of each 
Ma^dala* But since those for whom he wrote were supposed 
to know the whole Sainhita by heart continuously without 
proper divisions, or perhaps to possess a book in which the 
verses were written continuously without a break, he prescribes 
a pair of verses in each case, the first of which is the last of the 
previous Mapdele end the second the first of the next 
This mode of statement can evidently not be used in prescribing 
the first verse of the first Map^ala or the last verse of the last 
Mai^^tda, and they must be prescribed singly. But to prevent 
the pos^bility of the learner connecting the word Dvypca 
“ pair of verses ” with the first verse that has to be prescribed 
singly and of his repeating the second verse also of the first 
Mapd&l&> ^1^0 word £ka is used in the Sutra III. 5. 6, Agnimide 
purohitamityeks. But there is no such necessity in the Sutra 
which prescribes the last verse of the tenth Mapdulu 5 for even 
if the word “ pair” were brought over to it, it could have no 
signification, as nothing follows the last verse. If, notwith¬ 
standing this, the word Eks. is used in that Sutra also, it follows 
that there were some verses in the Saihhitft which came after 
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the last verse of the tenth Ma^^ala ‘SarnSni va fthQtib.' And 
ASvalftyana prescribes the last of these verses also in III. 5. 9; 
bnt there too the word Ek& is nsed. What could be the purpose 
of the word here ? 

We can understand the purpose only if we suppose 
that the verses which followed ‘ Sarnttni va fikotil) ’ 
constituted such a hymn as the Saihjfiana hymn with fifteen 
l;lk8 as given by the commentator on the CarapavyDha, the 
fifth of which was ‘Tacchamyor,’ etc., and the fifteenth or the 
last also the same. If the word ekii had not been used in the 
Sutra which prescribes ‘ Tacchamyor, ’ etc., the learner by 
connecting the word “ pair ” with it might have used the first 
‘ Tacchamyor, ’ etc., i.e., the fifth verse of the hymn and along 
with it the sixth also Nairhastyaiii, etc. But Eka prevents the 
use of this; and the result is that the last verse of the hymn is 
prescribed. 

But now the. question arises, if another hymn followed 
‘ Samani va akntilj,' why does AsvaUyana not prescribe 
its last verse only Tacchamyor, etc., as is done by ^nthayana, 
and why does he prescribe Samani va akotih, also ? The reason 
must, I think, be sought for in some such fact as this, that in 
his time there was no general agreement that the l^k Samhita 
ended with Samani va akotih, but that some included the 
Samjfiana hymn also in it. To meet both these views he 
prescribes both the verses. So that there is no Vikalpa or 
option here to be construed as resulting in the prescribing of 
two different 9ks for two different schools; but 21 l^hs 
are prescribed and 21 Ahutis or oblations for the followers 
of the 9k Samhita. And since the authors of the commentaries 
on both the Srauta and Ophya Sutras, as well as Jayanta, 
inform ns of the tradition that A^valayana’s Sutra was Intended 
for the ^alas as well as the Ba^kalas, the 21 91^8 and 
Ahutis must be understood as laid down for both. 
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If then NSrftyapa’s interpretation that A^valSyana lays down 
two courses for the two schools is to be rejected and we must 
suppose that Asvalfiyana prescribes ‘Tacchamyor* &c., because the 
Samjnana hymn formed a part of his Samhits, though not 
acknowledged as such by all, the reason why ^hkhftyana 
prescribes Tacchamyor etc. only, must be, not that his Sutra 
is peculiarly the Sutra of the BUfkala school, for that fact is 
implicitly denied by our scholiasts; but because he acknowledged 
the Samjiiana hymn as decidedly the last hymn of the SamhitS, 
and probably the view of its being apocryphal was not started 
in his time, or he neglected it. Thus like Asvalayana’s Sutra, 
SahkhUyana’s also was intended for both the Sakalas and the 
Baskalas; that is, the first two are Sutra Sakbas only, and do 
not represent any difference in the Samhita. 

That the A^layana School is a Sutra Sakha only and is hot 
tied down to a particular Samhita is, in addition to the 
statement of the scholiasts, also pointed to by the present practice 
of Brahmans of that school, who at the end of their Samdhya 
adorations have to speak of themselves individually as 
9gvedantargata ASvala yana-Sakala-Sakhadhyayin. The name 
Sakala is added to show the Samhi^, as the name A^valayana in 
itself is not sufBcient to show it. 

But the view that the Samjiiana hymn was apocryphal, which 
is only indicated by Aivalayana, gradually gained strength, 
e8i>eoially in the Sakala school, through the infiuence of the 
Anukramapi which rejects it, and it was thrown out of the 
Samhita; but probably the Baskalas did not keep pace with the 
Sakalas in this respect, and hence the statement of NOrayapa 
and ethers that the Samhita of the former had 'Tacohaihyor,' 
etc., for its ending verse. But though the Sokalas rejected 
it, the verse ‘Tacchamyor,* etc., is at the present day repeated 
every day by the followers of the school in winding up 
the Saihdhyavandana and the Brahmayajfia. It is repeated 
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before the verse *Namo BrahmaoeJ The last is prescribed 
by SSvalSyana in III. 3. 4, and both in the Qrhyapariiista (Bibl. 
Ind. Ed., p. 270,1, 8). 

The Baskala Samhita seems not to bo extant now. 
For the anthor of the commentary on the CaranavyQha, 
after giving its peculiarities on the authority of a Vitti 
on the Annkramapl, says, ETamadhyanabhilvftcchakh&bhftvah : 
“ the ^kha does not exist bcdkuse such a text is not studied.” 
The only Samhita, therefore, to which both A^valayana and 
Sahkhayana now refer is that of the Sakala school. Hence this 
statement of the commentator on the CaranavyQha that the only 
difference between them is the exclusion or inclusion of Bgveda, 
VIII. 58, and herein is the explanation of the fact that our 
No. 39 belonged to a Sahkhayana Brahman. 

The Saibjfiana hymn of fifteen verses having thus very likely 
formed originally a part of the Sakala Samhita, one can under¬ 
stand why it is necessary to add the number of verses contained 
in it to make up the traditional number of 10,580|^. It may 
here be remarked that the Sotrasof Aiivalayana and Sanbhayana 
about the Upakarapa oblations that we have been discussing, are 
adduced by the commentator on the CarapavyQba as authorities 
for including that hymn in the text. One can understand how, 
in his eye, the Satra of the latter is an authority, believing as he 
did that the Samhita of Sankhayana was the same as that of the 
Sakala school. But he has not explained the significance of 
A^valayana’s giving the last verse of X. 191, and also of the 
Samjfiana hymn. He, of course, does not adopt Narayai;^’s 
interpretation. According to the commentator the Saihhita of 
all the l^gveda schools is the same, which, of course, is true, as 
we have seen in the case of the four that are extant. The fifth 
Ma^dukl has not yet* been traced. 

There are two copies recently transcribed of the Oara^vyQha- 
bhBsya in the Deccan College Collections, No. 19 of 1871-72 and 

>S [B. O. Bhsnduktt’s Wotka VoLH] 
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K«. 5 of 1873-74. Neither of them contains the name of the 
aithor. Bat the work has been lithographed at Benares and 
also printed in the Benares Sanskrit Series as an appendix of 
the edition of the Prftti&lkhya of the White Yajnrveda. In both, 
. the name of the commentator is given as Mahidasa, who wrote 
the work in the year (expired) Tridaiahgadharamite, which, in 
the edition in the Benares Sanskrit Series, is given as equivalent 
to 1613, but which really means 1633, trida^ meaning 33, the 
traditional number of the gods. This Mahidasa or Mahidasa is 
probably the same as the author of the commentary on the 
Lllavati written in 1644 Samvat and noticed in my Report for 
1883-84 under No. 205 (pp. 82 and 368).‘ 

APABTAUBADHVANITIBTHAEiBlKAB 
No. 83 is a transcript of Trikapdama^dana’s Apastambadhvani- 
tBxthakarikas. In my last Report I gave the results’ of the examin¬ 
ation of the fourth part of the work. The following is a list of 
tho authors and works quoted in the first three parts:— 


I.—Adhikftra KtUjda 


Atharvapa Sutra 15 h 1. 
Apastamba 4 5 9. 

Eatha 17 a 12. 

Earka 24 5 1; 25 a 6. 

E&tiya 22 5 9. 

Eesavasiddhanta 19 5 5. 
Eetavasvamin 21 a 11. 

Jalmfaai 23 a 2. 

Devala 21 h 12. 

Bandhayanamata 5 a 7; 24 5 5. 
BkBiadvl^a 6 a 11. 


BhUradvftjasUtrabhasyakii; 4510. 
Bh&radvUjiya 24 a 10. 
BhSradvajiyabhasya 23 a 14. 
Mantrabrfihnaapabhasyakrt 
25 a 6. 

.Laugftkfi 24 a 12. 
LaugaksikSrika 17 a 8. 

VBmana 21 5 3. 
ysrtikadar4aiuk 15 a 3. 
Sftlifcanfttha 14 513. 
SabdSnusarin 18 5 3. 


1 Anto, p. S07. pfT. B. U.] 
a AnH pp. 101 & [K. R U.] 
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11.—Pratinidhi KIq^a 


^paatamba Sal. 

A^valSyana 3 & 12:10 5 11. 
Katha6a5;9a6:951; 10a6,9. 
Katha^khinab 5 a 5. 
Kathasrati 5 a 7,8, 11. 
Ka(h&6aya 7 a 12. 

Katl 3 rasQtra 4 a 14. 
KAty&yaiia&iyal5 9; Efttydyana 
6 514. 

Ealpabhsaya 9 b 11. 
KeSavaaiddhAnta 7 a 3. 
Chandoga 2 a 5. 

Kaaaitakibhib 2 a 4. 


Chandogagrbya 2 5 11; 3 a 6. 
Damodara 3 a 4. 

Bahvrc 2 a 5. 

BandhAyana 1514; 2 5 14 ; 3a 7 
8; 4 610; 6 a 14. 

BhAradvAja—Bharad'vAja 3 a 7, 
13;4a5:451,4:656;7al3. 
BbAradTAjiyabhAasra 8 a 12. 
MAdhyamdina^rati 3 a 3. 
VAjinAni 7 a 14. 

Vidbiratnamata 4 b 11. 

SomagAb 5 b 5. 


TTL—PunarAdhAna EApgla 


Atharva^a 5 5 6. 

Earka 7 5 8; 8 a 6. 

Eanoadlpa 28 a 13, 5 5. 
EAtyAyana 24 5 2, 6. 
Eaa^itaki^ti 14 a 8. 
Chandoga pariSi^ta 16 a 1; 21 
a 6. 

Bahvrc4 5 9.11; 32 5.3. 
BandhAyana 4 5 6; 19 5 1. 
BaadhAyaniyaka 32 a 12; 35 51 


BhavanAga 32 5 3. 
BhavabhA?ya 19 5 8. 
BhAradvAja 17 a 3; 28 5 5. 
MAdhyarhdinaaruti 4 o 5,11. 
YajfiapArHva 30 5 7. 

LangAkpi 13 5 8; 25a 7,13. 
VAjinab 4 510. 

SatyA^AtjhAdi 4 a 11, 
SotrakAra 3 a 13. 


The VAmana in the list of the first part is spoken of as having 
given a certain opinion on a sacrificial point in commenting on the 
PurusArthAdhikaraigia (BrahmasQtra,III. 4.1.) He thus appears to be 
an old writer on the VedAnta. 


Devala, DAmodara, LangAksikArikA, Earmadlpa and 
BhavabhAsya, mentioned in the first tluree KAqi^as 
do not oocnr in the fourth, a list of the names mentioned in 
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vhioh is given in my Report for 1883-84* **Jaimini” given 
in that Report under the head of *' other authors ” must be 
considered to be the author of a Ealpa Sotra. 

Professor Hillebrandt states in the prefoce to his edition of the 
Sahkhayana Sdtra that TrihftpdoiQShd&i^& ignores wholly the 
Sotra of Sahkhayana and adduces the authority of my last Report. 
In the first group of names at page 28 of the Report,* I have put. 
down Sankhayana occurring twice in the fourth part of 
Trikapd^iQ^d^i^’B work as the name of a Yedio Sakha or school 
to be on the safe side. But it is quite possible, or even probable 
that in the two passages, the author means to speak of the author of 
the Satra; for Sankhayana^ya, or the opinion of Sankhayana, is 
what is spoken of. Still, from the fact that the name does not 
occur in the first three parts of Trikapdamapdana’s work, and 
occurs only twice in the fourth, it would appear that the Sotra 
was rarely studied as is stated by the Professor. 

DIGAMBARA JAINA LITERATURE 
DHABMAPARiKSi OP AMITAOATI 

In the Colleotion of Manuscripts of the Digambara sect of 
Jainas, we have a copy of a work of Amitagati hot known before, 
the Dharmapariksa, as well as one of his Subhasitaratnasamdoha. 
The date of this last is known to be 1050 of the Vikrama era, 
while that of the new work is given at the end to be 1070, 
corresponding to 1014 a.d. 

In this work, Amitagati represents a domi-god (Vidyadhara) 
of the name of Manovega, son' of a prince of demi-gods 
of the zxame of Ajatai^tru, to be a devout follower of 
the Jaina faith. He had a friend of the name of Pavanavega, 
who. however, was not a Jaina. Manovega ardently desired 


1 Ante, pp. 101 ft [N.aU.] 
9 Ants, p. 101. [N.B,U.] 
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that hia friend ahonld be of the same faith with himself; 
and while moving in his aerial oar and thinking in what way he 
should be converted, his car stumbled when he reached UJjayini. 
Then getting down near the great gardeh of the city, he found 
a famous Jaina saint of the name of Jinamati discoursing on 
religion. At the end of the discourse, which is given at some 
length, the Vidyadhara asked the saint whether his friend would 
ever become a believer, and was told that he would, if Manovega 
went to Puspapura with him, showed him the contradictions 
and discrepancies in the doctrines of other sects by conversing 
with the followers of these, and instructed him by arguments 
and illustrations. 

Manovega accordingly went with his friend to Pnspapura. 
The method he follows is, on each occasion, to assume a 
different form, to go to the place in that form, beat a drum, 
and sit on what is called the ‘golden’ seat. People of all 
sorts gather round him, he shows them something which is out 
of the ordinary course of things, or tells a story with many 
inconsistencies and improbabilities, and when they raise questions 
he asks them whether, in their own religious works and beliefs, 
there are hot things equally out of the way and equally incon* 
sistent and improbable. After they admit that there are, he 
turns to his friend and calls his attention to these faults in the 
ordinary religious works of the Brahmans, and thus endeavours 
gradually to convert him to his faith. 

Thus, at the first visit to Puspapura, the two friends 
appear as young men adorned with golden ornaments and 
gems, and still bearing heaps of hay and faggots of 
firewood to sell. The people asked them the reason of 
this incongruity, whereupon Manovega. after telling them a 
good many stories of unthinking persons who do not consider 
a thing properly or impartially, to induce them to give a calm 
consideration to his observations, asks them in return how it was 
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that the Great Vie^ti—the Creator, Protector, and Destroyer 
of the world, by whose mercy men attain to eternal bliss, and 
who pervades everything, and is eternal and pure,—became a 
cowherd in Nanda’s 'Gokula, and looked after the cows and 
played with the cowherds; how it was that he went to Dnryo- 
iihana as a messenger at the bidding of the son of Papd^i lit© an 
ordinary foot-soldier; how it was that on the battlefield he 
became Partha’s charioteer and drove his chariot; how it was 
that he became a dwarf and,, like a beggar, begged of Bali in 
humiliating terms a piece of land; and how it was that the All¬ 
knowing, the All-pervading, the Unchangeable Protector of the 
world, was oppressed in every way by the fire of separation 
from Sita like a mortal lover. "If Vispu does things like this, 
no mortal can be blamed for doing them; if a mother-in-law is 
ill-conducted, the daughter-in-law cannot be reproached for 
acting likewise. When the whole world is in the inside of him, 
how can Sita be taken away from him ? Nothing existing in 
space can be taken out of space. If the god is all-pervading, 
how can he be separated from his beloved ? If he is eternal, 
how oan he be afilicted with separation ? How can the Lord 
of the world do the behests of others ? Kings do not do thg 
work of their servants. How can the All-knowing ask others 
(what he does n t know); how can the Ruler (of all) beg; how 
can the Wakeful sleep, or the Unsensual be a lover ? How can 
He, like an ordinary miserable being, become a fish, a tortoise, 
' a boar, a man-lion, a dwarf and three Ramas successively ? 

After having argued thus with the Brahmans, he went to the 
garden and spoke to his friend in the same strain : "Friend, 
1 will tell yon another thing. There are six periods mentioned 
in the Bhftrata in order, having each its peculiarity like the 
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gMBons. In thA fourth period there were 8ixty«three eminent men; 
the twelve Supreme Sovereigns, the twenty.four Arhantas 
(Jiuas), and nine R&mas, nine Ke^vas, and the nine enemies of 
these nine. All of them have passed away ; there is no substance 
existing that is not destroyed by death (time). The last of the 
Vispus (Kesavas) was the son of Vasudeva; and his Brahman 
devotees call him the Pure, the Supreme Being. (They say) 
'He who meditates on the god Vi^pu, who is all-pervading, a 
whole without parts, indestructible and unchangeable, and who 
frees a man from old age and death, is free from misery.’ He 
is traditionally known to have ten (forms) :—A fish, a tortoise, 
a boar, a man-lion, Ysmana, liama, llama, and Rama, Buddha, 
and Kalkin.‘ Having spoken of him as a whole without parts, 
they represent him to have ten different forms though there is 
inconsistency.” 

It will be seen that the idea of the ten incarnations of Vippu 
had become quite an article of ordinary belief by the year 1070 
of the Yikrama era or 1014 A.D., and Buddha had been received 
into the popular Brahmanio pantheon. In the first of the two 
verses quoted in the notes, the two last incarnations have been 
omitted, probably because the object was to represent the birth 
of Yispu in previous ages of the world; while the ninth belongs 
to the present and the tenth to a future age. 

On another occasion Manovega transforms himself into a 
Pulinda and his friend into a cat without ears, and offers the oat 
for sale, saying that the smell of the cat drove mice away for ten 
or twelve Tojanas on all sides. In the story he told of the cat 


I ihm ^ ^rnwrs i 

There is a mar ginal note on in which tbs woi3 is explained as meaning 
er "boar.” The three BXmas ate, of ooone, FaraeaiAiaa, Blma the son of 
l^uwatha, and Balarima «r Erana. 
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the Brahmans disoovered an incongmity; and Manovega, on his 
part, tells the following story as occurring in one of the PurSpas 
of the Brahmans containing like incongruities. 

There was a recluse of the name of Maijcjiapa Kauiika. On one 
occasion ho sat down to dinner along with other recluses. Seeing 
him sitting in their company, the recluses rose up, afraid to touch 
him as if he were a CS^^Sla. Mai^depa Kau^ika asked them 
why they rose up, as they should at the sight of a dog. They 
told him that he had become a recluse immediately after he had 
been a BrahmacSrin, and without going through the interme¬ 
diate order by marrying a wife and seeing the face of a son. A 
man without a son does not go to Heaven ; nor are religious 
mortifications successful if gone through by one in that condition. 
He then went away and asked men of his caste to give him a 
girl in marriage, but as he had become an old man, nobody would 
give his daughter to him. Thereupon he went back to the 
recluses and told them of this, when they advised him to marry 
a widow and assume the life of a householder. By doing so no 
sin was incurred by either party, as stated in the scriptures of 
the recluses (Tapasftgame). For, they ^id: 

V WT juawis fgn spre ^ i 

li 

" In these five distressful conditions, viz., when the husband 
has renounced the world, is an eunuch, is not found, has fallen 
away from caste, or is dead, another husband is allowed to 
women." 

The text on this subject occurring in the Smrtis of Paril^ara 
and N&rada, and also in that of Mann, according to a statement 
of Mftdhava contained in his commentary on ParS&ira, though 
not found there now, is : 

fWMr ti 
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k * 

The dlfferenoe between the two texts is little; the words are 
merely transposed in the first line, and we have for «l|. 
This transposition, however, allows of the proper looative 
of being need without the violation of the metre. 

In connection with another story of a re*marriage, the Brahmans 
pf Eusamapnra are represented to have said to Manovega, 
who had on that occasion appeared there in the form of an ascetic, 
“Even if a woman is married once, when through ill-luck the 
husband dies, it is fit that she should go through the ceremony 
[of marriage] again, provided there has been no cohabitation. 
When the husband has gone away from home, a good wife 
should wait for eight years if she has already borne a child, and 
for four if she hiu> not. If husbands in five such conditions are 
taken when there is reason, the women do not incur sin. This is 
what Vyfisa and others say.’’* 

From all this, it follows that widow-marriage was not a thing 
unheard of in 1014 A.D., and that the principal Smrti texts were 
very well-known at the time and quoted in support of it. 

The story goes on. Map<lapa Kausika married a widow as 
directed by the recluses ; and they lived together as husband 
and wife. A girl was born to them, and she grew to be a 
woman of uncommon beauty. Her name was Chaya. Subse¬ 
quently, Map<lapa Eaulika conceived the idea of going with his 

t 

The nnmeml *five’ hen meet refer to the five caeet menUoDad in the teit giTan 
•boto. 


^0 [B. 0, Bhanderlnr’a Works, VoUn] 
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wife on a pilgrimage to holy places; bat as ChSyS, on acoonnt 
of her tender age, could not be taken along with them, he was 
for a long time considering who would be the proper person to 
whose care he should commit her. Brahman, Yis^u, and 
Siva would not do, on account of their various misdeeds in 
matters of women, which are here narrated in detail and with 
zest; and the only person fit to take care of the girl was Yama, 
the God of Death. The father committed the girl to his care 
and went avray with his wife. Yama, however, enamoured of 
her beauty, used her as his wife; but, in order that she might 
not be seen and taken away from him, he concealed her in his 
stomach. 

After some time, Vayu, the God of Wind, remarked to 
his friend Agni, the God of Fire, that Yama was the happiest 
of the gods, living as he did in the company of a woman of 
incomparable beauty. Agni asked how he could have access to 
her ; but Vayu replied that Yama concealed her in his stomach 
and it was not possible even to see her. Still, he said, when 
Yama went to perform ablutions and the sin-wiping ceremony 
(Aghamarsapa) he disgorged her, and then only she was to be 
found alone. Agni took advantage of that opportunity and 
appeared before her on one occasion. He could win her easily 
and spent some time in amorous intercourse with her. When 
it was time for Yama to come back, Ghaya told Agni to dis* 
appear, as he would destroy both of them if seen together. But 
Agni refused to go, whereupon she swallowed him and kept 
him concealed in her stomach. 

Agni having thus disappeared from the world, the usual 
course of sacrifices and of cooking was interrupted, and 
gods and men were greatly troubled. Thereupon India told 
Vayu to find out Agni. Vayu searched for him everywhere, 
but did not find him. He informed Indra of this, but said 
that there was one place which he had not searched and 
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where he was likely to be found. Thereupon he invited all 
the gods to a f^t. He gave one scat and one offering 
to each of th4 gods, but provided Tama with throe. 
Tama asked why he gave him three. If ho was thinking 

I 

of his beloved' who was concealed within him, he should 
give two ; but why three ? VRyu promised to explain the 
reason, and told him to disgorge Oh&yO. This Tama 
did; and when ChRyR appeared, VRyu told her to disgorge , 
Agni. She did let out Agni accordingly and everybody was 
surprised. 

Here we have one of the many stories about the disappearance 
of Agni. 

In this way the VidyRdhara goes on transforming himself into 
a different person on each occasion, discoursing with the Brahmans 
and afterwards pointing out the absurdities of the Brahmanio 
sacred books to his friend. The following are some- of the 
observations he addresses to the latter. “ All people divide 
property between themselves everywhere ; but the division of a 
woman [among several men] is censured even by the censurable.' 
The VyRsa who vras the son of YojanagandhR was a different 
man from him who was the son of Satyavati, a happy princess. 
Parfisara the king was a different man from ParR^Rra the 
ascetic ; people confound them, being deluded by the identity 
of name. Duryodhana and others were the sons of GRndhRn, 
and Dh|*tarR 9 tra ; the five PRp^avas are well-known in the world 
as the sons of KuntI and MRdri. All the sons of QRndhfin, 
together vrith Karpa, allied themselves with JarRsamdha and the 
PflptjLavas with Kesava. The powerful Vfisudeva, having killed 
JarRsamdha in battle, became the [one] lord of the earth on the 
whole surface of the earth. The sons of KuntI having practised 
religious austerities went to the place of Siva or a holy place ; 


1 Tfaia {•ansllnsiontoDrBupadl'i becoming the wife o( fiie five 
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the two sons of M-ldrl being desirous of salvation attained to 
accoinplishiiKmt in all respects. Duryodhiwa and the rest 
having i-esoi tfd to the teaching of the ,Jina reached the abode of 
th(! gnd.s in ac.cordance with their respective deeds. This is oM 
history, l)nt it is told in a different manner by Vyfisa ; how can 
men whose minds are warj)ed by a false faith si)e,ok the truth ?” 

Again, Manovega said to his friend, “ You have heard tie* 
Hastra of oiir opponents which is full of incredible things. He 
who follows thcdr j)recepts or the directions laid down by them 
does not obtain the ilesired fruit. Does anybody iwer obtain 
oil by wringing sand ? It is not possible for monkeys to kill 
Kaksasas ; what a ditfeianice betw^een gods possessed of the 
eight great virtues and unintelligent brute criutures ! How can 
huge mountains be lifted ui* by monkeys, and how' can they 
stand (lloat) on the sea tlie w'aters of wdiieli are deep ? If Havana 
l)ecame incapabU' of being killed by the gods tlu’ough a boon 
[of iSiva], how could a god bc-coming a man kill him 'i It will 
not do <'ven to say tliat gods became monkeys and killed the 
Hak^asas ; you ilo not gel what you want even thus. How can 
the All-knowing Saiiikara grant such a boon—a boon which 
was the source of irremediable harm to the world, even 
to the gods ? When one thinks over the ruranas of the opponents, 
one linds no worth in them ; can anybody find butter by churn¬ 
ing water? These [beings] Sugrivaand others were not monkeys; 
and Havana and others were not Haksasas, 0 friend, such as 
people imagine. All these were men, pure, righteous, and 
spirited, following tin' religion of .Tina. They were called 
monkeys because their banner had a monkey on it, and the 
Haksasas, who were actiuainted with a great many laowerful arts, 
were so because they had a Hidii^asa on their banner. One who 
desires salvation should have his eyes clear and believe these 
beings to be as they wore described by Gautama, the lord of the 
Jinas, to Sre!.iika.” 
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Again ; “ Thxas were great and righteons men of oldon times 
described differently from what tliey wore by VyAs;i and otlierH, 
whose minds were darkened by a f:tlse faith and wlio were not 
afraid of being precipitated into the great Hollow. 'I’he deluded 
Vy:lsa spoke a falsehood when he s;iid that Duryodhana, the li(*e 
on th(‘lotuses in the shtiiie of the feet of the .lina, who was in 
his last bodily form, died, being killed by Hhima. Kuinbhakarna, 
Indrajit and others whose hearts were anxious to embraei' the 
lady Mnkti or Salvation, had the nature of a Kaksiisa attributed 
to them, which is sinful, involving, tis it does, the aliominable 
practice of tlu- eating of flesli and even of men. \YilnHki sjioke 
falsely when he stvid that the great-souled Vrdi, who was tlm 
bridegroom of the bride in the slujpe of I'erfection, and the 
fellers of whose deeds were broken, was stnu-k !>> Kama and 

kill.‘d.” 

A good deal of this is written in the manner of a sectarian, but 
it does appear that the stories of the .Mahabhandatind Kama\:ina 
are ditl'crently told by the JainaS, and t)oinl ix-rliaps to ditlereid 
authentic rescensions. 

In the event, Pavanavega’s mind is turneil .away from the 
lK>l>ular religion, whereupon IManovega t.akes him again to 
•linarnali, the saint of rjjayini, who instructs liim iti the .laina 
faith. 

.Vmitagati’s spiritual geiie.'tlogy is as follows : 1 \ irasen.a the 

best of the Miithurtis (monks of Mathura), * J)e\aH\amin, 
d Amibagati, 4 Neraisena, d Madhavaseiia, ti Amitagati, the 
author. 

AN ANTIIOr.OOY tiY PIIANAM.I AY A 

Nos. 114.0 and lllti are two <'oj)ies of a thesaurus by a 
Itigambara .laina of the name of Dhanajiijaya. .At the end nf the 
first Pariccheda or part occurs a stan/a in which Dhanahijaya is 
called a Kavi or poet. In the ne.xt it is said, “Tho argumentation 
of .Akalahka, grammatical inles of Puiyapflda, and the j)oera of 
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the poet of the Dviheathdhana—this is a triad of jewelB.” 
*' Dvihearndhana ” is t^o-fold interpretation ; and a poem eaoh 
▼erse of vrhioh is written with the intention of bringing out two 
senses is a Dvibsamdhana Eayya. It appears, therefore, from 
these two Slokas that Dhanamjaya, the author of the thesaurus, 
is the author of DvihsarndhSua Kavya also. No. 1142 is a copy 
of this Kavya, and No. 1143 of a commentary on it by 
Nemicandra. Here also the author is named Dhanamjaya. 
Vardhamana in his Qaparatnamahodadhi quotes Dhanaibjaya. 
I find the ^lokas in the copy of the Dvihasamdhana before me. 
That in p. 97 of Eggeling’s Edition is the Slot stanza of Canto IX, 
that in p. 409, is the 22nd of Canto XYIII, and that in p. 435, is 
the 6th of Canto lY. 

The proper title of the poem is Raghavapap^aviya and each 
verse has two senses, one applicable to the Mahabharata story 
and the other to the Bamayapa story. As the'Jainas copy the 
Brahmans in their profane literature, and as we have a 
Meghadata of the Digambara Jainas, and also one of the 
Svetambaras, it is not unreasonable to suppose that Dhanamjaya 
borrowed the idea of a Raghavapftpdavlya from the Brahmanic 
poem of that name by Eaviraja. 

ElAvirilja must have flourished about or after the time of 
Muflja of DhAra, since he compares his patron Eamadeva 
of Jayantipuri with Munja. Munja was put to death in 
about 996 a.d. by Tailapa.' YardhamAna composed his 
Qaparatnamahodadhi in the year 1197 Yikrama or 1141 A.D. 
Both Eaviraja and Dhanamjasra, therefore, must have lived in 
the interval between those two dates, the latter being considerably 
younger than the former, if the supposition of imitation is correct. 

According to Mr. E. B. Pathak, the Eanarese poet 
Abhinavs-Pampa speaks of one iSrutakirtitraividya as the author 
of a Raghavapap^vlya. A writer of the name of M eghaoandra 
1 Sea my Report ier 1883-83, p. 46. [ k Ante, p. 61. M. B U.] 
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appears from a certain statement of his to be a contemporary 
of this Pampa, and Meghacandra’s son wrote a work in 1076 
Saka or 1154 A.D.' There is nothing to show definitely that 
Srntakirti was the same as Dhanamjaya and his RAghava- 
pApcjlaviya the same as Dhanarii jaya’s. Bat the date of the son of 
a contemporary of Pampa docs harmonize with the dates arrived 
at before, and is not against the supposition of the identity of 
the two individuals and the two poems. 

NOTICES OF SOME MANUSCRIPTS-BELONGING 
TO THIS COLLECTION 

[Originally included in the Report on search for Sanskrit 
Manuscripts for 1887-91, pages Lv— lxxxviii] 

PBAYOOAPiRlJiTA BY NIISIMHA 

t 

No. 294 is PrayogapArijata Pakayajfiakapcjla. 

The following are the authors and works quoted in this 
Manuscript:— 


AgnipurApa. 

Devala. 

Atri. 

DevipurApa. 

Amarako^. 

NArada. 

AdipurApa. 

NAradlyapurApa. 

Apastamba. 

PadmapurApa. 

AivalAyanAcArya. 

Pulastya. 

Usanas. 

Praoetas. 

RgvidhAna. 

Brhaspati. 

Ealanirpasra. 

BrahmapurApa. 

KormapurApa. 

Brahmavaivarta. 

Garu^apurApa. 

BrahmApcjlapurApa. 

Gobhila.* 

BhagavadgitB, 

CandrikA. 

BharadvAja. 

Chandogapariiista. 

BhavisyapurApa. 

JAtukarpya. 

Bhrga. 


1 Indtoa An^oary, Tot. XLIY, p. 14, 
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Matsyapur&pa. 

Yispupui^a. 

Manci. 

Yyasa. 

MSrkapd^yS' 

Sankha. 


Sambhu. 

Yama. 

Satatapa. 

Yajfiavalkya. 

^lahkayana. 

Laug&ksi. 

^aunaka. 

Varahapurapa. 

$attrim4anmata. 

Vasistha. 

Sumanta. 

Vayupurapa. 

Saurapuriipa. 

Vrddhamanu. 

Skandapurapa. 

Vrddhavasistha. 

Smrtibhaskara. 

YiSvamitra. 

1 

Smrtyarthasara. 

Vispu. 

Harita. 

Yispudharmottara. 

Hemadri. 


Prayogapftrijata is quoted in the Prayogaratna by Nfirftyaija- 
bhatta whose latest known date is 1568 A.D., and it quotes 
Hen^dri whose latest date is 1272 A.D. No closer approxi* 
mation to the date of Nrsimha, the author, can be made. In 
a passage on fol. 73 he states that he will give the names of the 
articles not to be used in certain rites in the Elarnataka 
language, wherefore he appears to have been a Eanarese Pandit. 

qItagovinda with a commentary 

No. 346 is Gitagovinda with a commentary entitled BasikapriyS. 
The 1st leaf is wanting and the opening words of the 3rd verse. 

This is a commentary on Jayadeva’s Gita-Govinda by 
Eumbhakarpa, who, as stated in the introduction, was a prince 
•belonging to the dynasty that ruled over Medapftta or Mewar 
in Rajputana. The progenitor of the race was Bappa and the 
first prince of note was Guhila, after whom the dynasty was 
called by the nune of Gehlote. In the course of time a famous 
prince of the name of Hammira belonging to the family ruled 
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over Mewar. He was succeedeti by his son K^etrasidiha and this 
latter by Lak^. After Lak^ his son Mokala came to the 
throne, and Mokala was followed by Kumbliakarpa. 

These names are also given by Tod in his Annals of RAjasth&na 
and in this order. The dates of accession of the princes are 
according to him the following :— 

Hammlni, 1301 A.D. 

Khaitasiiiiha (K^etrasimha), 136.*) a.d. 

Lakga, 1373 a.d. 

Mokala, 1398 a.d. 

Eumbho (Kambhakart;ia), 1419 A.D , and reigned 
to 1469 A.D. 

This king is noticed in my Report for 1882-83 as the patron 
of the architect, Mapi.lana, the author of the Riljavallabha- 
maiji^ana. Tod mentions Kumbho's having composed this 
commentary or what he calls “ Appendix to the divine melodies 
in praise of Crishna.” 

In the commentary the author quotes Karikas from the 
KavyaprakaSa and also some of tho instances. The metre of the 
first verse of the original, which is Sardolavikrldita, is thus 
defined:— 

and Yasantatilaka of the next is given as 

?nrilT rti \ 


These are the definitions of the two metres given in the 
Vfttaratnakara of Kedarabhatta, so that this work is not later 
than the first quarter of the fifteenth century. In commenting 
on the 3rd verse, Kumbhakarpa makes out the six following 
poets as mentioned therein :— 


Umapatidhara, 

Jayadeva, 

Sara^a. 

[B. Q. Bbaodukar's Worici, Vol. II ] 


Govardhana, 

^rutadhara, 

Dhoyl (Kaviksmapati), 
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and reports the tradition that these six Pandits adorned the 
oonrt of Laksmapasena. A verse from Qoi-Dhoihavir&ja, 
• quoted by Jahlapa vrill be found in the succeeding pages. 
Kavirftja is a paraphrase of KaviksmSpati. Laksmapasena came 
to the throne in Bengal after 1168 A.D., as •will be seen hereafter. 


PORNABHADRA'3 PASCOPiKHYlNA 

No. 371 is Paftcopskbyana. 

This is an edition of the Pancatantra prepared under the 
direction of a Mantrin or minister of the name of Soma and 
completed on the 3rd Tithi of the dark half of Phalguna of the 
year 1255 by a man of the name of PQrpabhadra. The text of 
the Pahcatantra, he says, had become corrupt, and he corrected 
every letter, word, sentence, story and verse. Accordingly we 
find on comparing this edition with the existing text as printed 
in the Bombay Sanskrit Series that there are differences of 
reading in almost every line. Some of the prose passages and 
verses in the latter are omitted and sometimes there are others 
in the place of those occurring there. Sometimes there are 
verbose prose passages to which there is nothing corresponding 
in the existing text. The work might be characterized as 
Paficatantra re-written. Who the Soma-Mantrin mentioned by 
the author was it is difficult to say. The date in all probability 
refers to the era of Vikrama, wherefore it is equivalent to 1199 A.D. 


PADYAVBnI by VENIDATTA 


No. 375 is Padyavepi by Vepidatta, son of Jagajjivana, 
grandson of Nllakaptha, and belonging to Yajnika family. 


Names of authors and works occurring at the end of the 
verses quoted:— 


Akabbarlkftlidasa. 

Akalajalada. 

Anantabhrftta, 


Amara. 

Amaracanda. 

Ad&mitra. 
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Indrakavi. 

Uddamakavi. 

Kavikanka^a. 

Kavirftja. 

Kavindra. 

Kalidfisa. 

KQrmftcalanrpati. 

Kr^ijiadasa. 

Ki^apav^ita. 

KeralL 

Kesarikavi. 

K^emendra. 

Oapapati. 

QQrjara. 

Govardhana. 

Govindabhatta* 

Gaurl. 

Gaurlpriya. 

Ghauasyama. 

CandracQda. 

CintamaQi. 

Cintamapidlk^ita. 

Jagajjivana. 

Jagaj 31 vanavri y a. 

Jagannatha. 

Jayadeva/ 

Trivikramabhatta. 

Da^^in. 

Damodarabhatta. 

Devasiddhivedin. 

Devesvara. 

DhOrta. 

N athopadhy aya. 
Ntlakaptha. 


PodmavatT. 

Pingala. 

Prabhakarabhatta* 

Balakr^pa. 

IkilajibhaUu. 

Bindukavi. 

IMlhapa. 

Brohmendraavamin. 

Bharirhari. 

Bhavadeva. 

Bhanukara. 

Bh u vananandn. 

Bhnpatimisra. 

Bhojai)rabandha. 

MadhusQdanaaaraavatl. 

MadhusQdatmsvamin. 

Mahakavi. 

Madhava. 

Maithila. 

Morika. 

Muhana. 

Mohana Otra (dra ?)ka. 

Raghunathopadhyaya. 

llatnavall. 

Ramanathakaviraja. 

Raiuacandra. 

Ramacand rabha^ta. 
Ramacandragamin. 
Ramacandropadhyaya. 
liamajit. 

RayabhatVa. 

Rudra. 

RQpaka. 

Lakeoiapa. 
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Laksmapasena. 

Sarhgadhara. 

Laksmapascnaputra. 

Siva. 

Lolimba. 

Sivananda. 

Vamsimisra. 

Si;?ta. 

Vaplkat^thabharapa. 

Sriyajnika. 

Vapirasalavrjya. 

Sriharga. 

Vahinipati. 

^apmasika. 

Vijase@ara (Dvija^ekhara ?) 

Sadasiva. 

Vitthalesvara. 

Sarvadcasa. 

Viraja. 

Sarvabhauma. 

Visvambhatabhyatta* 

Siihhadatta. 

Vepidatta. 

Subhasitamuktavali. 

Veradidatta (datta ?). 

Smarapuhgava. 

Vaidyabhanu. 

Harinarayapamisra. 

Vyasa. 

Hariharabba((a. 

Samkaramisra. 

HanQmat. 


Dr. Rajendralal Mitra notices a MS. dated 1701 of a glossary 
composed by the author and entitled PahcatattvaprakasikS 
(Vol. IV, p. 48). From the letters SK. printed after the date, it 
appears that it is to bo referred to the Saka era. Prof. Aufrecht, 
however, seems to refer it to the Vikrama era and consider its 
equivalent (1644 a.D.) to be the date of the composition of the 
work (Catalogue Catalogorum, Part I, p. 314). 


PADYlMRTATARAitaiNl BY BHlSKABA 

* • • 

No. 376 is Padyamrtataraugi^ii by Bhaskara, son of Apajibha- 
and belonging to the family of Agnihotrin. 

Names of poets and works occurring at the end of verses 


Akabarlyakalidasa. 

Anyoktikapthabharapa. 

Amarusataka. 

Kavyapraka^ 

Qa^apati. 


Qadadhara. 

Gupakara. 

Ganda. 

Candrakavi. 

Jayadeva. 
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Trivikrama. 

Devagaija. 

DharaBldharabhatta* 

PaQ<jiitaraja. 

Prastavacintama^i. 

Bhattanllaka^tha. 

Bhanukara. 

Bhavasataka. 

Bhaskara. 

Bherlbhaiikara. 

Matkfta (Bhaskarakrta) 
Bhaskaracaritra. 


I Mnrtakavi. 

I Ramacandnu 
Lak^ma^a. 
Vaibsidharami^ra. 
Valniiki. 

Vidyapati. 

ViKvanathavabinipati. 

S^rtigadhara. 

!:;^ap!iiaaika. 

Sadaijiva. 

SubhyakaBthabharaoa. 

HaribhaUa. 


The commentary on the Yrttaratnakara to be noticed below, 
apparently by the same author, was composed in Vikrama 1732 
or 1676 A.D. Probably this author is the same aa the author of the 
Paribha^abhaskara noticed in my Report for 1883-84 p. 60;‘ 
for in both cases the author’s name was Bhaskara, his father’s 
Ipaji, grandfather’s Hari, and great-grandfather’s Purusottama, 
the family name being Agnihotrin. In the colphon of the 
commentary on the Vrttaratnakara, Bhaskara’s other name is 
given as Hari. Probably his grandfather’s name was given to 
him according to the usual Maratha custom. Bhaskara’s chro¬ 
nological relations with BhaUoji Uikgita and NagoJibha(ta 
mentioned in the Report* are consistent with the above date. 


SABHYiLAMKAltANA BY GOVlNDAjl 

No. 417 is Sabhyalanikarapa by Govindaji (Sanskritized 
into Govindajit). 

Names of poets and works occurring at the end of the verses 
quoted :— 

Amaraka. U<.l<.liyakavi. 

Amaracandra. Dtpala. _ 


1 Ante. p. 164 [N. B. U.] 
a Ante. p. 162 [N. B. U ] 
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Kalasa. 

! Bharavi. 

Kaviraja. 

Bhavamisra. 

Kalidasa. 

Bhasa. 

Kumaradasa. 

Bhimasimha. 

Kfomendra. 

Bhiraasena. 

Gapapati. 

Bhojaprabandha. 

Gadadhara. 

Mahanataka. 

Gopaditya. 

Magha. 

Govardhana. 

Murari. 

Ghatakharpara. 

Medha (dhra ?). 

Jayamadhava. 

llaghnpati. 

Trivikrama. 

Rajasekhara. 

Dapcjlin. 

Raghavanandadova 

Darpapa. 

Rudra. 

Dharmadasa. 

Lakiijimapa. 

Nirmala. 

1 Vararuoi. 

Nilakaptha. 

' Varaha. 

) 


Nilaka];^th^ukla. 

Prabhakarabhatta- 
Balabharata. 

Baij^abbatta. 

Bilvamangala. 

Bilha^a. 

Bhattasomesvara. 

Bhartrhari. 

BhavabhQti. 

Bhanukara. 

Bhanupa^i^jLita. 

ALAMKiHAMASjOSi BY DEVA^AMKARA 
No. 519 is AlaiiikaKiinanjQ^a by Deva^mkara. 

[After the Introdwctioii] follow the following verses, in which 
Bajirav the First of the Peshwa family, and his descendants 


Vasudeva. 

Yika^anitamba. 

Vedavyasa. 

Sakavi'ddhi. 

Sarhgadhara. 

Sivasvamin. 

Sriharija. 

t^apmasika. 

Samkula. 

Harihara. 
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Madhavarav and Rajihava or Uayhunfttliaiilv are noticetJ, and a 
curious etymology of the word Peshwa is given. :— 

TOfiP: I 

ii % ii 

5TTO5n«J IIVJ II 

Jira^T TTgf^: II < il 

#f f^'PT fRiiTT %st wsrat f^WB^ I 

SIPTW: srf^ %5f II 
?T^ i 

qpo*Pft^^ ?T«I!f^7 II 

>gm»J? i q^ i ^ If etc. 

This is a work on Alaiiikaras alone like Ai)i)ayya Dikpita’s 
Kuvalayananda. The instances are framed by the author, and 
in them ho sings of the glories of the Peshwas Madhavarav tho 
First and his uncle Raghunatharav, who is spoken of as Ragliava, 
This is the latest instance of the embodiment of the idea of making 
the flattery of a royal personage subserve a scientific purpose, 
the earliest known to us being Hahlyudha’s Kavirahasya and 
later ones, the Ekavall to be next noticed and tho Pratflijarudrlya. 

Both Madhavarftv and Raghunatharav are styled kings, and 
in the instances, sometimes Madhavarav is spoken of, and 
sometimes Raghunatharav. Madhavrlv became Peshwa in 1761 
and up to 1768 his uncle was associated with him in the 
Administration. The author, therefore, had that state of things 
before his mind’s eye and must have compos«^d his treatise 
during that period. Ramsastrin, the celebrated Nyayadhisa 
or Chief Justice in Madhavarav’s time, is thus spoken of 
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1 RSma^rin is thus placed on a level with Gautama and 
B^apsda. 

From the following colophon it appears that the 
author’s name was Deva^mkara, his father’s NahanShhayi, 
and his surname Purohita. ^e was a Gujarati Brahman, native 
of Rfiner, probably the same as Rander.and lived at Urahpattana, 
which must be Olpad. Both places are near Surat. 






VIDYiDHARA’S EKlYALl WITH MALLINATHA’S COMMENTARY 


No. 535 is EkRvali with Mallinatha’s commentary. 

This is a transcript, caused to be made by me for our Collection, 
Of a Manuscript belonging to Govind ^astri Nirantar of Nasik. 
In Part I of my “ List of Sanskrit MSS. in Private Libraries, 
ate.,” published in 1893, that Manuscript bears No. 133. The 
author’s name is Vidyadhara. 

'The Ekavall is a work on the Alamkara^stra written on the 
linM of the Eavyapraka^. Like the latter it consists of 
Earikas followed •by an explanation. Sometimes we have the 
same expressions and passages as in the older work. It 
consists of eight parts called Unmesas, the subjects treated 
in which are the following 


I.—Dhvanivyavasthapana. 
IL—Sabdarthanirapapa. 
IIL—’Dhvanibheda. 

IV.—QupIbhUtavyangya. 


. V.—GupanirQpapa.: 
VI.—DosanirOpapa. 

VII. —Sabdalamkara. 

VIII. —Arthalamkara. 


In the first of these we have the subject-matter Of the firki 
UUasa of the Eavyaprakfisa and the latter part of the fifth, in 
which Vyafigya or Dhvani, i.e., suggested sense, is established 
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as something independent of the Abhidheya or conventional and 
Laksya or figarative, and as forming the soul of a Kavya. The 
second Unme^ corresponds to the second UllSsa, the subject- 
matter of the third Ullasa being despatched Mith a short notice 
at the end. The third and fourth of the above correspond to 
the fourth and fifth parts of the KavyaprakSaa. the fifth to the 
eighth* the sixth to the seventh, and the seventh and the eighth 
to the ninth and tenth. There is nothing corresponding to the 
sixth Ullasa of the Kavyapraka«i ; for Mammata himself 
considers that as a separate chapter to bo unnecessary, as its 
subject-matter is embraced in the ninth and tenth Ullnsas. 

At fol. 8 6 and 9 a and h occur the following verses :— 

% Iwnc; n 

15?^ ^n»nrTT(«iT)’i ftwraflpit ^Rftwnnrflrt 

^*PiprT i 

. _ 

*ra«neJTnnRn5enRy* ^ 

What is peculiar to this work is that the instances of the rules 
have been framed by the author and they are all in praise of a 
prince of the name of Narasimha. It will be seen that 
Vidyadhara mentions Harihara in the above. The prince Arjuna, 
from whom he got amazing wealth, must have been the ruler of 
Malwa of that name whose earliest and latert known dates are 

is [B. a. Bbanda^’a Wotlca YoL H ] 
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1211 A.D. and 1216 A.D.' Harihara, a Jaina poet named 
Madanakirti, and Somesvara the anthor of the Klrttikaumudi 
and Surathotsava, were contemporaries* and the last wrote the 
Surathotsava while Vastnpala was alive. Vastupala died in 
1298 Vikrama, i. e., 1242 A.D.* So that all these authors 
flourished during the early decades of the 13th century. 

In the body of the work certain attributes are applied to 
N{«imha or Narasiihha of a nature calculated to afford help in 
determining his identity. They are as follows :— 

F. 31 a ^ I F. 92 a 

F. 9.5 a 

F. 33 b i f. 66 a 

F. 49 b 52 b 

sihrawt I 

F.6ia !T I 

F. 93 a 

F. 99 a gPTf^ I 

Narasimha was Ihus king of Utkala and Kaliuga. Utkala is 
the name of modern Orissa, and the province bordering on *it 
to the south was called Kalihga. They both appear to have 
constituted one kingdom. Narasimha is represented by his 
magniloquent flatterer to have humbled the pride of Hammira. 
It is more than doubtful whether he actually did so, but from 
the use of the epithet we may safely infer that Narasimha was 
a contemporary of Hammira ; but which Hammira is meant 
must be determined, as there were three princes of that name. 


1 See my Report for 1883-84, p. 106 [sAate, p. 360 N.B.U.]. 
a Ibid, p. 67 [=Ante. p. 168 N3.U.]. 

8 Ibid, pp.33 and 14 [aAnte, p. 93 and p. 8(t respeotirely N.B.U.]. 
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The first belonged to the Harauti branch of the Chohan family 
and appears not to have been a person of note. He was a 
dependent of Prthirftja and was killed in 1193 A.D. As the 
terminus a quo for Vidyadhara (who must have been a protege 
of Narasimha, as no poet bestows suoh fulsome praise on a 
deceased prince) is, as shown above, the early decades of the 
13th century, this Hammira cannot have been Narasiiiiha's 
contemporary. Besides, Orissa was not ruled over by a king 
of that name from 1024 to 1237 A.D. 

Another Hammira was the prince who belonged to the 
Gehlote family and was, as stated in the Introduction to the 
Rasikapriy£,‘ an ancestor of Kumbhakarpa, king of Medapa(a 
or Mewar and reigned from 1301 A.D. to 1365 A.D. A third 
was the king of Sakambarl of the race of Chahuvftna 
mentioned by Sarngadhara in the beginning of his anthology, 
and represented by him to have been famous f«)r his bravery 
which equalled that of Arjuna. He is the hero of the 
Hammira Mahakavya of NayacandrasQri and is represented 
tb have begun to reign in 1339 of Vikrama Saiiivat, i.e., 
1283 A.D.* It was this Hammira who defended the fortress 
of Ranthambhor (Rapastambhapura) with bravery against 
Alla-ud-din Khilji for more than a year and fell at last 
when it was taken in the year 1301 A.D. 

Both these princes bearing the name of Hammira were 
famous. But as the Chohan prince is represented by 
Nayaoandra as having attempted the conquest of Southern 
• countries, he was probably the Hammira alluded to by 
Vidyadhara. The Mahomedan power must have been 
firmly established in India at the time of Narasimha, for 
his panegyrist says in the following verse, which contains an 
instance of the figure called Vyajokti, that the supreme lord of 

1 Ante, p. 321 [N.B.U.] 

2 Kirtane's edition, pp. 27 end 66, v. 66. 
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the Sakas trembled when he heard a peal of thunder, thinking 
it to be the sound of the drum of the marching army of the 
lord of the Utkalas, and concealed his fear and tremor by 
pretending that the embrace of his beloved had sent a thrill of 
joy into his frame. 





The Mahomedans were, for some time after the conquest of 
the country by them, called Sakas by some of the Sanskrit 
writers, and the name Yavana to designate them came into more 
general use afterwards. 

All these considerations lead us to about the end of the 13th 
century as the period when Narasiihha and VidySdhara, the 
author of the Ekilvall flourished. And from the list of the 
kings of Orissa given by Sir W. W. Hunter and copied liy 
Mr. Sewell in his “ Sketch of the Dynasties of Southern India,” 
it appears that there was a Narasiihha who ruled over the 
country from 1282 A.D. to 1307 A.D. If the Hammira alluded to 
was the Mewar prince of that name, our Narasimha may have 
been the one who reigned from 1307 to 1327. There were two 
more Narasimhas after 1327 ; but they reigned for only 2 years 
and 1 year respectively, and therefore neither can have been the 
hero panegyrised by Vidyadhara. There was another still, who 
reigned from 1257 to 1282. But he has been excluded by the 
whole trend of our argument. 

Thus then the Ekavali was written about the end of the 13th 
or the beginning of the 14th century of the Christian era. It 
is 'quoted by'Mallinatha in his commentaries and also by' 
Appasrya Diksita in the Kuvidayananda. In the EkavaU I 
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find quoted the verse Kimasubhir glapitai|^, etc., which occurs 
in Srlharga’s Naipadhiya. 

The cdmmentary called Tarala, or central gem, of tho 
Kkavall, or one-stringed necklace, is by Maliinittha. the celebrated 
commentator on tho Ksvyas. In the sixth of tho Introductory 
verses which has a double sense, tho commentator says that 

this EkSvall, though a work of merit and an ornament, was 
because it had not a commentary (this Tarala) kept or secreted 
in treasure-houses as a necklace is, though it has a string and is 
an ornament when it has not the central gem. Now that tho 
Ekftvall necklace has a bright central gem in tho shai^e of an 
elucidatory commentary (Tarala), may blessed persons wear it 
round the neck and on the bosom, that is, get the work by heart 
and commit it to memory.” 

It would thus appear that tho Ekiivali was not for some time 
studied and the work was neglected because it had no com¬ 
mentary ; from which it is to be concluded that Mallinatha 
wrote the Tarala after a certain period hatl elapsed since tho 
composition of the original. What the dui-atiou of tho period 
was it is difficult to determine. But it must have been pretty 
long, since the EkAvall is not a string of unintolligiblo Karikiis 
which require a commentary from the very beginning, but 
consists of Karikas and the author’s Vi-tti or elucidatory 
remarks. At any rate it would not bo unsafe to suppose that 
Mallinatha did not live before the middle of the 14th century. 

In the Catalogus Catalogorum Professor Aufrecht mentions 
apparently three different works of the name of Ekavall, 
evidently because he had not the means of going beyond the 
^gue statements contained in the catalogues before him. The 
second is by Mahamahesvaja Kavi noticed by Burnell (54 b)« 
This work is the same as the one I have described; foriti 
beginning, Praleyaoalakanyaka etc., is the same as that of my 
Ekavali (see the extract in Part I of my ‘Lists’ referred to above 
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p. 64) and like the latter contains eight Unmesas. Where 
Burnell gets the name MahamaheSvara Eavi from, if it is not to 
be taken as an epithet of Vidyadhara, and the curious 
identification with Abhinavagupta, the famous author of the 
Dhvanyalokalocana which he calls Eavyalokalocana, I do not 
know. 

The commentary Tarala noticed by Professor Weber (Berlin 
Catalogue, No. 1723) is the same as the Tarala mentioned 
above, as will be seen from the extract. It is a commentary 
on Vidyadhara’s work. The third noticed by Professor 
Aufrecht is, of course, the same as ours, since the name of the 
author is the same; and the first must also be the same, though 
no particulars are given. Mallinatha cites the Ekavall which 
he has commented on. So that it follows that we know of one 
work only of the name, and its author was Yidyadhara and 
commentator Mallinatha. 


PlilOALARTHAPRADiPA 


No. 545 is Pingalarthapradipa. 

This work appears from a statement in Dr. Eielhorn's 
Report for 1880-81 (p. 71) to have been composed in Samvat 
1657 or 1601 a.d. Burnell’s Manuscript of the work was 
written in ^ka 1554 i.e., 1632 a.d. (Tanjore Cat., pp. 53 and 
175), and Eielhorn’s in Samvat 1716 or 1660 A.D. 


Among the works and authors quoted are the following :— 


Haravali. 

Salivahana. 

Yapibho^apa. 

Yrttaratnakai^ 

Pingala and Pihgalanaga. 
Chandoratnakara. 
Yfttamauktikavartikaduskaro- 
ddhara, composed by hinoself. 


Srutabodha by Ealidasa. 
Udaharapamafijari, composed 
by himself. 

Daiakumara. 

Sarasvatikaptbabharapa. 

Chandomafijan. 
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In the instances of the different metres, there are Prakrit 
Terses in praise of several princes of the middle ages. They are 
as follows ;— 

I. Cag<j[e8vara— 

19a 1 I 

airaar arc^ n ^ 11 
Com. w *ii?r 

♦iH*i snRRWm *5r«Mr^^ fnpWw^iWTWsr ufawpr i 


II. Gedipati— 

2lb ^roig^fT^^ I arcT i 

aR^i Eim af^oiaiEnf ggft I 

gi arf^ % ii 

Com. 5=55^*^ f^- 

<d4jfl4in 1 1 fc^r srnnaij^l ^ ggi% ^ 

&i%^«n^('^)g« aw i 

• III. Hammira— 

(1) 216:and 22a frfl^sftgar^Tf^ I aifT I 

atar ar^ ggft ^ ^ • 
art^ar ^reraCtt waran g^r gar €«0tt ii 
Com. a rw waww T arsff sri^ i 

^ 1 gwg^ara <dnwaia r i % g m «iwM%gg<^ 
arfa gfew i n*ranf i..... a»^ <^ W T ^a^wr 
aaw^ g«*TWR awi?a: • 

(2) 256fRnganjr:^^iwCT> 

aara^ ^cga ?r^ rcf g^ar agf^ i 
awsf!); ^a^lrarfa^cfer^f^ > 

^ •aif^ar «iamtgg^ 

Rsr? aif g% ^^91^ 3^ u 
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nfifm i \ 

50*nw%r ^ m \ ^aPja^gTrert 

55tTf^ ftRt I 

’pnfT franifefj I ‘ar ^*b^i5TwP> i 

(3) 36b I TO I 

I 

3<>fivf4i^mPici< II 

^fear ^hcipwft^ mawc ^tff^ *Rm I 
f^»TO«T art awr^ TO I 

f^*nm ani arorr^c anar ^^ r ^ rrat a ; affgr i 
f^TOi ^ri5T i 


Com. a/k5«<ksmiat;Tiarak^ i mi \ 

5I^iau%fiu; 


\ I q;^ 

ainf^*. \ \ ^trss. ^ 

aiTOJ (anfpqttiiww W'iiT) ^iwrei tarw3tT«Kg^ ^nwaj \ 


(4) 37b »m *il*|gig4 i g tf^ \ aifr \ 

^j^ia? ws^ ’iJtaraf nfitar gpancr i 

i i ra w t i a t aiay a i fi i fi : ^ftiar ^ai^ i 

^p^nan^ft;3fTOT^aif^^ararcri 

^wftc iifear fnw q|l53T anaro II 


Com. arm i ar^ ws^Km x \ >^ r m^^%m x \ iH^ a^- 
qfirt imrroi^rrsrtM^ aftars i qfimaar iaiiK^<i^i a i Tf^- 
mft Tanr^ rjhw stf? arf^rr fnarc ara^r i mrr i 
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SiftWK ^ I >T?T Wf(i I 

fwjft ^ ircwj R3» TSr s ii 


(5) 436 «ftOT?ftg5[nE^^ I WIT I 
«R: 5TW|f 3T^ 3155^ 4!| OTTO 31«ns^ 

wft vmm ^f^mor 3noi i 

7T3r gfl i 8 T tiftOT ^ I 

TTfti ^ ftRT ftrc 551 wwoi ^ M 


Com. <ft^ ^wft ^ :i T < TPn g qw^ < T fi r I to I «Tf%(R. 

^ ^ ignft qgr f^T T t {%) 5Tf#5 wHt-jfiiRjor- 

W ‘ «TT^ 3^ f^**THn>S*tan ^ I 

TO I OTTO l^-Wf^T’nSTOI TOT n < ft f^»»Tn!ia [ Tl t ^» T ^ 
^jSr? 1 ^ ^ sT^j 

(#) 9[rTO?fT TO. srrof^ 
irfe TOTT^ TOL^ra*^ I TO T fi Wggftfir \ TO 



^ ^5^ TO gsfir f^Tsf 


9Tdi I 11 


IV. Sahaaanka— 

22a ^rWtro^' 

TO3I1[ f^lf| RTO 

#WR tk ^ ^ •* 

Com. I TO I . 

45TOPI3TIW3.* 

ft B# (B ^r 4 ^ ^ . 

w^disi ^iJTWt or I 

V. Kalisvara— 

(1) 23a aimqJT^li^ ^TOTJgrni^ * ^ * 

^ 55f OTO TO fihBtro %TTOT I 

3rit %Rir %RiT (^(^wfT ^ •• 


tt [B. O. Bhandarkat’a Work*, Vol. II ] 
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Com. mtm I I 

(^r) ifti 5^Rn^ 

?n^ % flRRftsET ^ It i 

(2) 46a I w I 

^ vngT firug qtBTTgr #gfiT ^ 
iNt ^ I 

3fr rf^ 3 r <nf^ 

^r?s*n «if3^ ^RuroJp^riai x{^)^ imn ^ II 


Com. W 5 ft>^TSRn«igWW^ \ 

WT «qj[S I 3 l f% t ^<ifd> : fTOTJ 
firm *OT I ^tmsi ^ w rf ^c qrs^ ^ 

r ^rgi ?ni & rq i^^ t 

Harm g fi wfi pf e r: \ i i^gteErr:» ^or 

fTfWin:? \ f%^^3?1555 53fTf^J I 
»ro HTHT <gr »ngy q ^ra ^ Tq?ftqMg i %4»n^ 
«ilAi«Kuiu^i WTJ qg i fi r g T i «w «KT^«rTt ^wrr 
^rf^RTI I 


VI. Acala— 

246 ’ i:fi wCT gyn^(^ 13rfr i 

^fear m ara^ ganr a fai^ \ 

^ g ^ fe a i iiiy a i ft r an aig arer Pnarm \ 
t Wifi ion :<n ^faar ^a i a y ^qft aig gfer i 

Com.ftfg# 'arfe^ ?:an^gan^j wtonairi 

f«nian^... H g gfeg f ai i q>f^i>" 

^arRrar^^at«5Ji i to TO f^ a ^ i aro ^ 

> 4 f q >a »¥ i to 

TO ftq!%?iyqTOma?l« 
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VIL Kar^a— 

(1) 26a i 

<ii«or Ijorf^ gr^n?^ I 

5p*T *rf^ ^piTopRPWi^wr i 
3T ?n[ «r g ^ gm rr i 

<51^ *?re5f ^ 

Com. ^ # 1 % I i ^ Tnr^ ^wwr^ 

5155^^ ^:...3TOrOT^qt.?j55flr...<w ^ ^ ^ 

VRoft ^55^ I.HWT ^IWT 

jnfNrors.i ?roT ^ ?nrrt9ftiTt 

______ «■ r^ , * rvf rx «t ^ 

g^3RTt I *OT ^T’RnTOm ^ '?WffKr 

WK ^mr f^r^iT ^ i 

(2) 33a \ 31!^ \ 

% iT^ar ?:Rr ^ gf c ^raar qrn i 

f^iw 3<si@3T «R^ ^ gp^t w 

Com. ^Oter^fic : urm I ?w ^tousI 

5v?r% I arf^gsr ^ i...%!T I 

m ^5C?r^t!p^ ^ ^arfiRT** i 

^5f 3^[ f^: \ 

(3) 426 f % i[m ^8 r s g[r![T^ 13iir i 

5g333iKg33n:?ian?[^ i 
^«»'a'j<3ic6 i 

Com. I TO I 3339«Sllf^4^l« 

;^ «i3na ^ IN^ht w i to 

4itK i! [wr ^ irsfn^. 

^ i ic<i<i3i¥j .^ I *w(^: ^^rmrni 

qpit: gsw i 
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KINGS MENTIONED IN THE PRECEDING VERSES 

I. This extract refers to Caij^eSvara. The verse contains 
nothing historical. Who this CaD^esvara was, it is difBcnlt to 
say with certainty. But he was not unlikely Ca^iijamahasena or 
Caijcjia of the Chohan race, who ruled over Dholpur and built a 
temple dedicated to Cap^asvamin, and consecrated it in the 
Vikrama year 893 or 842 A.D.' 

II. Cedipati is lord or king of the Cedi country. What 
particular King is meant cannot be determined, but he may be 
Karija, of whom more below. 

III. What is historical in the passages about Hammira is that 
he*was at war with the Mlecchas, i.e., Mahomedans, whose king 
reigned at Delhi. His marches are described. He had a 
counsellor or follower of the name of Jajala. The kings of 
Khorasan, Malava, Malaya, and of the Garjaras, and Colas were 
defeated. This is probably a tall talk always indulged in by 
sycophants. I have shown* that there were two Rajput 
Hammiras, one of whom was a Chohan and held the fortress of 
Ranthambhor and the other aiGehlote, who ruled over Mewar. 
It is not distinct which of the two is meant. Both fought with 
the Mahomedans. Perhaps the Chohan prince is alluded to 
here, as Nayacandra represents him to have a faithful follower 
of the name of Jajadeva.' Jajadeva and the counsellor Jajala 
alluded to in III (3) are probably one and the same person. 

IV. Sahasahka was a prince who reigned at Kanoj and who is 
mentioned by Mahesvara in his introduction to the Visvaprakasa. 
One of his works, as also one of the works of the author of the 
Naisadhiya, is called Sahasahkacaritra. ‘Govinda IV of the 
dynasty, whose latest known date is 933 A.D., was 

1 Inioriptioii translated by Dr. Ealtzwh in the Journal of the German 
Oriental Sooiety, Vol. XL, p. 88. 

. a Anto.pp880fi. [N.B.U.] 

8 See Kirtane'a edition of Hammira MahakSTyn, p. 91, t, 88, and p. 181, v. 
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alBO called Sahasanka; and the description given of him in his 
Sangall grant, that “he rained down gold in showers,” closely 
Resembles that given in the above verse. The commentator 
says that by Sahasahka is meant Vikramaditya, which is but a 
random statement. 

V. and VI. Who the lord of Kasi is, whose feme by its fair 
colour put to shame moonlight, etc., Ido not know, nor ^t 
other prince or Varapasi, who fled from the field of battle. 
Actda also, who turned his back against his enemy, is unknown 
to me. 

VII. Eferpa was a prince of Cedi, belonging to the Earaonli 
race. He is here represented to have humbled the lord of 
Oaugla, to have soared away the king of Utkala or Orissa (Odra), 
vanquished Vikrama, defeated the powerful army of the 
Oorj^ king, pulverized the forces of the Maharastras, and 
extirpated the race of the Malava prince. Whether he -ma able 
to do all these things is more than questionable; but it appears 
certain that he wea constantly engaged in wars with his neighbours, 
and had succeeded in establishing his sway over some of them, 
tie was a contemporary of Bhimadeva of Qujarat and Ahava* 
malla of MaharSsti^. Perhaps the Vikrama he is represented to 
have vanquished was Vikramaditya I of the later Oalukya 
dynasty who was the uncle of Ahavamalla and the imme¬ 
diate predecessor of his fether on the throne. About the 
time of Bhoja's death Karpa formed a confederacy with Bhona- 
deva against Malava and sacked Dhara,' and it was Udayaditya, 
the son of Bhoja, that freed the country from his power. Some 
of the Inscriptions also speak of him as having humbled the 
neighbouring princes. 

In the Prabodhacandrodaya, Qopala, who was the commander 
of the forces of Kirttivarman, a Candella prinoe, is represented 

1 Early History of the Deccan, 2nd ed., p. 82. [«> Volume Ill of this Sdltiixi^ 
p. 114 N. B. U.] 
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io have defeated Kanja and re-established the independent 
sovereignty of his master by delivering him from Kanja’s yoke. 
•A copperplate grant issued by Karpa bears a date whioh is 
equivalent to 1042 A.D. ' Vikramaditya I came to the throne 
in 1008 A.D., Ahavamalla reigned from 1040 to 1069 A.D., and 
Bhimadeva of GujarRt from 1022 to 1064, 1072, or 1074 A.D. 
It is quite possible that on some occasion during his long con¬ 
tinued wars he may have “ vanquished Vikramaditya I, and 
pulverized the forces of the Maharastras ” as represented in the 
above verse ; but it appears from Bilhapa that ho was eventually 
defeated or deposed by Ahavamalla. 

*! THE LANGUAGE OF THE EXTRACTS 

■ The above extracts present vernacular speech in three forms, 
^e oldest form, i.e., the Maharastrl Prakrit, we have in I, II, 
III ( 1 ), IV, and V (1). It had become classical as Sanskrit itself 
and could be used for literary purposes at any time. 

. .Then we have another form in VI, and VII (1), (2), (3). 
This resembles the Apabhramsa form, as we have it in the 
instances quoted by Hemacandra in his Prakrit grammar and 
in the 4th Act of the VikramorvaSlya. 

. A third stage is represented by III, (2), (3), (4) and (5), 
and V. (2). This is what might be called the earliest form of 
the modem Hindi, the forms philhimaha, “ in Delhi,” and 
nr.T ftkkhapa “when,” being specimens of the new 
formations which became necessary after the old terminations 
had gradually faded away up to the ApabhraihSa period. 

The last two forms must represent the vernacular speech of the 
period when the poets wrote, and since they could not have 

1 Ind., VoL II, pp. 299, 302-8. 

2 BarlyHiaUicyof the.l)epc^pp..8l, 82, 84, and my Report for 1888-84, 
p. UKk iFccmerai Vdlome III ot thii Editkai, pp 112 fl. N. B. U.] 
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praisM the particular princes if they had died and been forgotten 
at the time when they lived, the conclusion is not unwarranted 
that the forms of the language used by them were the forms 
current about the time when the kings flourished. Thus about 
the time of Ehrpa, i.e., in the first half of the eleventh century, 
the stage of development at which the vernacular tongues had 
arrived, was still that represented by the Apabhraih&i, the origin 
of which is to be referred to about the seventh century; and 
they began to assume their modern character about the end of 
the twelfth century and the beginning of the thirteenth, when 
the poet Canda flourished, and that was the form they bad in 
the time of the Chohan Hammira, i.e., 1283—1301 a.d. 

NYAYARATNAFBAKJJa op V1CA8PATI 
No. 775 is Ny&yaratnapraka^ 

This is a commentary on the NyAyaratna of Mapikaptha by 
Vficaspati who wrote it at the command of Padmftvati the queen 
of Pratftpa. Pratapa was the son of YiryabhSnu and belonged 
to the Ohohan race. He is spoken of as the lord of the PaficSla 
country. As this country is to be identified with the north¬ 
eastern portion of Bajputana, nearest to Agra and Gwalior, 
these princes probably belonged to the branch of the Ohohan 
race that ruled over Dholpur and the surrounding districts 
noticed under No. 545. The Manuscript appears to have been 
written in Samvat 1616 in the month of Narttika, i.e., in 
1559 A.D. 

ADBHUTASiaARA BY BALLlI^EKA 
No. 801 of 1884-87 is AdbhutasSgara by Balla|asena, king of' 
Gauda.* ' 

The Manuscript is incomplete, but the second which by over* 
sight has been put into the Dharma&istra branch, is complete. 
Prof. Eggelii^ has described a Manuscript of. the work, in his 


1 Sm alio No. 881 at 1887-91. 
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^talogae of the India OfiSoe Library. As, however, it is 
jiROomplete, and the introduction which gives the date, and, is 
Important for historical and chronological purposes, is wanting, 
I proceed to describe the Manuscripts in our Collection. 

In the introduction we have verses about the king and his 
genealogy. Some of them are unintelligible owing to the 
corruption of the text. 

Then follow verses in which the authorities used are stated:— 



Aft er this we have a short statement of the contents; 
but the contents are given more fully in a Socipatra attached 
to No. 231 of 1887-91, to which reference may be made. 

Then occur the following Verses giving the dates of the 
commencement of the work by Ballalasena and its continuation 
by his son and successor, Laksmapasena:— 

I 
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imwt mi ii 

mvrr> %w5nR3^t (?) mjm- 

No. 801 of 1884-87 cornea down to the end of Pravareaijfld- 
bhutftvarta, which ends on fol. 199 a of No. 231 of 1887-91, tlie 
total number of leavea of the latter being 390. At the end of 
each Avarta we have the following colophon mutati8mutandia:“-‘ 

At the end of the whole after wo have ifr- 

3f^?raT[«TK* ^nnfim*nR.ii 

From the statementa in the Mannaoripta, it appeara that the 
Sena kings of Bengal traced their descent to the lunar race of 
Ksatriyas, while the popular belief in Bengal is tlu|t they 
belonged to the Vaidya caste. The first prince mentioned is 
Vijayasena. He was followed by Balla)asena, and after him 
his son Lak^mapasena ruled over the country. The work, it is 
stated, was begun in 1090 Saka by Ballalasena ; and before it 
was finished, he raised his son to the throne and exacted a 
promise from him to finish it. Then he gave many gifts and 
“ went to the city of the gods with his wife.” The work was 
afterwards brought to a completion by the labours of 
Laksmapasena. 

At the end of a Manuscript of the DanasBgara, another 
work by BaUa|asens existing in the India Office OoUeo- 

44 [ A Q. Bbandadcw's Worka m II ] 
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tion, t*ko date of its completion is given as Saka 1091.‘ 
Dr. Rajendralal Mitra, in.his Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts,* 
gives 1019 ^aka as the date. Prof. Aufreoht has recently 
justified this last by correcting the Safiinavadate, i.e. 1091, occurr¬ 
ing in the India Office Manuscripts, to Navasasida^, i.e., 1019.* 
But there is nothing to show that the former expression • is 
wrong beyond Dr. Mitra’s second-hand statement of the date. 
And the date of the commencement of the Adbhutasagara as to 
the correctness of which there can be no question and which 
will not admit of such, a correction as is applied in the other case, 
is Khanavakhendu, i.e., 1090 Saka, with which Dr. Mitra’s date 
of the Dilnasagara, 1019 Saka, can in no way harmonize. That 
date, therefore, must have been arrived at by somebody mis¬ 
reading the correct expression Sasinavadasa as Navasalidasa. So 
that Balla^asena died after 1091, i.e., 1169 A.D., and Lak^mapa- 
sena succeeded him. 

But Dr. Rajendralal Mitra, in another place, gives 1106 a.d. 

as the date of Laksmapasena’s accession on the evidence of an 

era called after Laksmapasena which is current in Mithila and 

is used also in some Inscriptions and Manuscripts.' General 

Cunningham mentions a copper-plate Inscription in which 

Saka 1^1 and Saihvat 1455 are given as corresponding to 

LaksmE^a Samvat 293, from which 1106 A.D. comes out as 

the initial date of the last era, and considers that era to begin 

with the death instead of the accession of Laksmapsena, as he 

takes another more famous era to begin with the extinction 

of a dynasty instead of its foundation.' Now, the date arrrived 

at in this manner is inconsistent with the statements we find in 

both thib works of Ballajasena which represent him to be living 
-- 1 -^-■*- 

1 Catalogue, p. 646. 

3 VoW, p. 161. 

8 Z.I^.M.a., VoULI, p.829. 

4 Jour. A^tic Society of Bengal, Vol. XLVH, p. 397-99. 

6 An&teoU Repotta, Yol X7, p. 160 ff; 
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in 1168 and 1169 A.D., and Laksmapasena to have been raised by 
him to the throne some time after 1168 A.D. 

From the introduction to the DanasRgara it would appear 
that Hemantasena, the father of Vijayaaena, first raised the 
family to importance and probably wrested the province of 
Bengal from the preceding dynasty of the Pala kings. 
Assigning about sixty years, which 1 consider the smallest 
possible period for the reigns of the three predecessors of 
Laksmapasena, we are brought to about 1046, A.D. as the 
date of the foundation of the Sena dynasty of Bengal on 
the supposition that Laksmapascna began to reign in 1106 A.D. 
But that is not possible, as an Inscription of Mahipala, 
one of the most powerful princes of the Pala dynasty, 
is dated Samvat 1083, corresponding to 1027 a.d.‘ ; 'and as 
his reign lasted for 52 years it may have extended even 
to 1050 A.D. He had a good many successors, the names of 
four of whom occur in some of the Inscriptions. In the 
colophon of a work entitled Saduktikarnamfta by ^rldharadasa 
the author gives 1127 Saka, i.e., 1205 A.D., as the date of its 
compilation, though the metre of the verse in which it is given 
is faulty, and speakes probably of the year of Laksmapasena also. 
But as the text is corrupt, the sense cannot be clearly made 
out.* Sridharadssa speaks of himself as the son of Va(ud9sa a 
feudatory and close friend of Laksmapascna. 

If then Lakgmapasena came to the throne in 1106 a.d., about a 
hundred years would have to be assigned to two-generations, i.e. 
to ^ridharadasa and his father, which is not reasonable. ■ Thes( 
two collateral circumstances, therefore, are inconsistent -^ith th( 
supposition that Laksmapasena's reign began in 1106, w^iile, as 
we have seen, there is a direct opposition between that <tete and 
those contained in the two works of Ballalasena. The only way 

1 lUd, p. 163, 

2 Bajendralal’a Notices Saoskrit'llanusctipts, Vol. Ill, p 141. 
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to reconcile these latter dates with the initial date of the era is 
to suppose that the era is not Laksma^iasena’s, but that of the 
foundation of the Sena dynasty by Hemantasena. Ballalasena, 
who was living in 1091 Saka or 1169 A.D.,.must have died, 
from the statement in the work under notice, a short time after. 
Supposing he died in 1172 A.D., the reigns of the first three 
princes would'ocoupy about 64 years, which is the interval 
between the date of the foundation of the dynasty and that of 
Ballajasena’s death. This interval is not too small nor too large, 
and consequently has an appearance of probability. It was 
probably usual, in accordance with the prevailing custom, to 
date events in the years of Laksmapasena’s reign also; and when 
after the lapse of time he became the only prince of the Sena 
dynasty that was remembered and his own regnal years ceased 
to be used, the era of the dynasty came to be identified with 
him; and thus the Sena era became the Laksma^asena era. The 
chronology of the Pala and Sena dynasties will have to be re- 
adjusted in view of the date of Mahipala (1027 a.d.) and the dates 

of Ballalasena (1168 and 1169 A.D.) contained in the Adbhuta- 

ftud. t]i6 D&iis-sSgftro' 



EXTRACTS PROM THE REPORT ON THE SEARCH FOR 
SANSKRIT MANUSCRIPTS DURING THE YEARS 
1887-88, 1888-89, 1889-90, 1890-91.‘ 

I publish with this Report another selection from the materials* 
collected by me, calculated to throw light on some points in the 
literary and political history and chronology of the country. 

This is my sixth and l^t Report. The Manuscripts collected 
from May 1891 to the date of the delivery of charge have been 
made over to my successor. 

During these four years the number of Manuscripts purchased 
for Government is, as will be seen from the catalogue, 
1,500, besides a set of Copper-plates with an Inscription of a 
grant of land, and an astronomical instriiment made of brass. 
Of these 1,267 were collected in Gujarat and Rajputana and 233 
in the Maratha Country. These have been divided into 19 classes 
as usual according to the subjects. 

A NOTE ON JAHLAlJIA’S SUBHA^ITAMUKTAVALI 

Manuscripts of this work are noticed by Burnell in his 
Catalogue of the Tanjore Library under the names of Saktimft- 
likaand-Saktimuktavali. There is another copy among the 
Manuscripts purchased by Dr. Peterson for the Government of 
Bombay during 1884—1886, and is marked No. 370 in the list 

published in his Report for those years (P). Dr. Peterson 

— - --■ - - _ -- ■ - - - --- 

1 Originally published in 18S7, at the OoTernnient Central Pieis^ Bombay. 

2 Moat of these ‘ Materials ’ dealt with the Manuscripts belonging to tte 
OoUeotion 1884-87, the notioea of which were orgioally inoioded in this 
Beport after the note on Jalbapa’s SaUrOfitamaktitTali. As the notioee of the 
MSS of the 1884-87 OoUeotion have been now embodied in the Bepect (rf that 
OoUaotioa (antepp. 292*848), the elaborate and ezbanstira Note on Jalhapa, whMt 
ietlowa is thenfora what here mains np the Bqiort for 1887*91. [ N.BIU.] 
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published an article on the work in the Journal of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. XVII. His Manu¬ 
script had no beginning or end, and therefore in that article 
he notices those verses in the anthology only which refer to 
particular poets. Some years ago our common agent brought me 
the first fourteen and the 30th leaves of another Manuscript (B). 
These contain the Pra&isti in which the history of Jahlapa and 
his family is given. As it gave a comparatively high antiquity 
among compilers of Anthologies to Jahlapa, I asked my agent to 
procure another copy, and he brought me a Manuscript which 
was in the possession of the late Dnrgaprasada (D). It has 199 
leaves from the beginning, but on examination and comparison, 
I find that the matter on the last seven leaves which is intro¬ 
duced with the word does not belong to the present 

work. *■ 

Manuscripts B and D agree with each other, except in un¬ 
important matters; but P, or Dr. Peterson’s Manuscript, appears 
to belong to an entirely different recension. B and D contain 
a great many verses more than P. Thus P, the first leaf of 
which is the 3rd, the first two being lost, has at the top the 
second half of the 9th stanza of the first topic mentioned in the 
Anukramapika. This topic or section contains, according to B, 
4c7 stanzas, and according to D, 48, but one stanza has been 
wrongly copied into it and has been erased ; so that these two 
Manuscripts agree in the number of the stanzas and in the 
stanzas themselves. But P has only 12 stanzas in this section ; 
and the 9th is the same as the 31st of B and D, the 10th is the 
41st in these, 11th, 42nd, and the last, 35th. Thus 8 stanzas 
between the 31st and 41st do not occur in P at all, and one, the 
35th, is put at the end. Similarly in the next section or Isir- 
vfidapaddhati, P has 32 stanzas, but D, 110. B keeps pace with 
D till the 26th up to its 14th leaf and then ends ; but it has one 
stanza not occurring in D. Thus throughout, a great many 
verses occurring in D are pot found in P, so that this is a much 
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shorter edition of the Soktimuktavali, containing perhaps half 
the matter whioh we have in the other. D comes down to the 
section Munyadervarijana and breaks off with the initial words 
of a stanza in praise of Agastya; while P goes on up to the 
section of Dana, of which it has about 4 stanzas. 

It is difficult to determine which of these two resensions is 
genuine. The shorter may be a subsequent abridgment by 
another person of the longer, or the longer a later enlargement 
of the shorter; and it is also possible that both were issued by the 
original compiler himself. But for historical purposes one 
sliould be guided by what is common to both, to be on the safe 
side. The Manuscript P does not seem to have contained the 
introduction which we find in B and D, as its two lost leaves 
could not afford sufficient space for it and the Anukramanika. 
At the end of the introductory Prasasti in B and D, wo have the 
name of Vaidya-Bhanupapcjlita as the author. But whether he 
is meant to be the author of the last two or three stanzas or of 
the whole Prasasti it is difficult to say. It would, 1 think, not 
be unreasonable to take him as the author of the whole ; and 
thus the fulsome praise of the author and his ancestors, in 
which the princes themselves, whom they served, are assigned a 
lower position, becomes intelligible. 

The following is the Introduction :— 

?if ii ^ ii 

m ii R n 
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<$<^v n vinw>wmg » 0 ^ i 

II \ II 

snfinf5%51 

ffTMTiH 5wapi»^r*g»^orap!f^ «r: 

q (^ M ^ qf W 7r l |gf ^erra^j ii«H 

*1^ fSlR^ II ^ II 

?nwT sraflaTfesT: i 

^M^II 

3R5» <ji< l 4*im<i<if^ ii vs ii 

gintrt^lh ^ siwtM: I 

m ^pN^II < II 

4t<l^<i<k¥Qf ^ >r II ^ II 

ft ftiw ^ if«i.i 

BiHiw MwraiTwiiiiFrwLiiwWw ^[i^ ii i® ii 

ftwft Bift WlO'^ I 
WWW rRfiw wwu ^cnRfT ipwwnRrwt.ii ii 

N 

n wr for ww D. x Hps for WS^ B. ^ Mft «knww »<i D. 
V to B. S frtitW D. ^ 4aftw B.. 
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jwar: il ^r n 

§3r: jOi<if^i i> ff^ j|g|< T Hg» iHim: I 

infwjfft fis sr ii U ii 

R T ^ i l g K ^qmr qfi r f^ n awg r t^f pr i ^ni^ aTOr 
^n R Tr m grt CTRwft Rinw ^ \ 

?HKW< ^iB< ii q if rh »ft!r* 

^ 5 : 31 ^ ^irt^ II II 

«R 1 ^ P K ff gt- 

cgt 

q><q>f^<l«l>m<iM^d|gSa^ l CTfl r II K\ II 

sirtPrsNi^^!*^ ^nm «Tqm^rq»T» i 
ccqtFq^HT 5ft »tT3yT»g«t%RiraL II K% II 

siwf q?arf ^ ^ qiffftnsi i 

RRTR q>W 8T 3WRR <tWdq f P > «CT ^t^ll K'9 II 

< r ^ 3|STI^5|TSf5 RJ^RTMt^rt I 

3^ ^ WiriN^tn^ll u ii 

^?qw gOmr ^ 

infr gw i 

?^HiprFT Juid^wwiPl % 

qfMi4t<jfifmiitq^a R q i q >T fi wr^wiil ii 
»rofo3grf gR^ i 

nit B. ^ %»i for ^.B. ^ JR for q# B. 

45 [B. 0 , Bhudarkw'i Wocki, ToL n ] 
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mi I 
wsft: ti II 


?rFn# ?i*wt swt?rf^rf^r#^34«rRT s^s 

4<KWK ( ^*^HW T |i sftlRfBIPWJ I 




^sTOSRT^^^Wf^or: II n 

Txsi sjOTVTOJrfirafpnj^rr wm i 

^ m iRvsii 


^ gfwfe T I 

«K <t n T « nTr ii ^<: ii 




IIII 


1 fW[y^iPH<w w D. ^ hh! for ^ D. \ wrt%«si4 D. 
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im *1 <n::5Rn »«\o ti 

<4^ f ^gq ?r t^rarein fJn^ ii ii 

«T <isr1ra^ r g iT f^ 8r ii ii 

^nft% ii ii 

sinSn^ ii ii 

i^r^ig^^c TT^ynf^ fijsr 
gf^OT T wnfounTr ^ I 

Irgf ^ ^ 

^ II II 

^|[«*T«r: ?w>ff^ ggigRiiS l 

gcgri^nsitt^^j II \% II 

inTrg^r 11^ 

firSir lETf^ f ^ n s ft ^ 3(ir% ^Mi«!it i 
^ %gT ipcm ^ sH4ic^f?a r ^ 

ftW?T5 flRSWraW* ^ 4 ftW!f^lr?T» M II 
i5Ra*n(^<!«gfRLl 

1 ansfl for «r D. *wr for f5n9t B. ^ spr for qg D, 
^ «i for ST B. V ?rsr sra^ D. H B. 
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T9S^) wnwiTJ frSRi?TTS^r5T*BS[r5 I 

g v r <4^< Rr tf r f^ ^ gjasH^ ?r«rP7 ii n 

?rtnN wraT mcBTr ray^ntrnRT i 
?r«r^i^tt55fttrt TmKi fl» ajfiwrfir ii ao n 

<:ii(^imftqic<^4 y r gOl^fe 

^x^m a t su Ei^t ^feg^it«<^(^mH H at ii 

g rt gaft ^^ \ 

wnt *n^ ?r^iT tosi^KOTiRWFPTT II a^ II 

«ft^«nfiTg4ftcr^. 

There was a person of the name of Dads who belonged to the 
Vatsa Gotra and appears to have been in the service of the 
Yadava king Mailugi, called in other places Mallugi. Vijjapa, of 
the Kalacuri race, who had usurped the throne at Kalyapa in 
1157 A.D., was not allowed to enjoy it peacefully. Besides 
internal disturbances he had to face the attacks of the 
surrounding Chiefs. Mallugi appears from the above to have 
been one of those who were hostile to him, and Dada, who 
commanded his troops of elephants, fought a battle with Yijjapa. 

Dada had four sons named Mahidhara, Jahla, Samba, and 
Gahgadhara who contributed to raise the importance of Mallugi’s 
kingdom. Mahidhara succeeded his father in the command of 
the elephants and had to conduct the war with Yijjapa. His 
son Ananta appears to have assisted his father and captured 
many elephants from his master’s powerful enemies. 

After Mahidhara’s death his brother Jahla succeeded to his 
office and is said to have rendered Bhillama’s kingly power firm. 
Bhillama, we know, was the son of Mallugi and acquired finally the 
paramount sovereignty of the Deccan for his family, about the 
year 1187 a.d. Jahla led a maddened elephant into the army of 
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the QOrjara prince and obtained fame.as Bhagadatta.—Bhagadatta 
is a prince mentioned in the Mah&bharata who fought with 
Arjuna with great bravery.—Jahla spread terror into the heart 
of Malla, frightened the forces of Mallngi, who must have been 
an enemy of Bhillama, and vanquished Mu8ja and Anna. Who 
these chiefs were we do not know, and a great many of them 
had to be vanquished before Bhillama could acquire supreme 
power. The Munja mentioned here was not the celebrated 
prince of DharH of that name. Jahla captured many elephants 
and gave them to his master Bhillama. 

Janftrdana was the son of hjs brother Qahgftdhara and 
he appears to have succeeded as commander of the troops of 
elephants. He taught Simha or Sihghat.ia the art of managing 
elephants and thus enabled him to conquer Arjuna. 
Sihghapa, called Simha also, was the son of Jaitrapala 
and grandson of Bhillama. If ho was taught the art of 
managing elephants by JanSrdana, it must have been so when 
he was a young man and during his father’s reign. Sihghapa 
himself came to the throne in 1210 A.D. 


Jaflardana’s son Laksmtdeva succeeded to the office and con¬ 
tributed by his courage and bravery to consolidate the power of 
king Krspa. Kpspa was the grandson of Sihghapa and ascended the 
throne after him in the year 1247 A.D. Lakymldeva constructed a 
large tank and had an extensive and beautiful garden. His son 
was Jahlapa, who with his brother assisted king Kpspa by his 
counsel and commanded the troops of his elephants. He 
compiled this collection of elegant sayings. 


The following gives the contents of the anthology :— 

r: il at II 


II aa ii 
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w5 ureniv^i 55515 RrreTs^^jy’TOTSF*!! i 
<jiql< ! !‘^ f d^ w rf ^rg^ lt ^^< l ^d 5 li 55 II 
ftlf: Itr^ ^X I 

t 11 ^ li 


ia^ q l5^g| ^ Hn^tfi>*ni^^Mm ^pin:s ii ii 
JWf^ fi rg giinv gr ^d ^ ^i^fn^;*m:51 
in STOW Is^wwii^ 5fri w^wa i TOTO r ii ii 
sms 5 w^Prt f^f^:ni stot^t 

4i^u>anu4W^i 5W5 v [ <!Si>h Wt fit w iar ii 'a® ii 


f5r*f sr% ftwaw i w t i 

?ren fi > ^5ww w> w*i 5TOf5 f^twrsro: il li 
5^q5rarei53 fN^ro wro*. i 

51^ tpwrt ^fe ^f fa w wf^ g N i w ^ w sfciwrs ii w ii 


*n% wifi t muTO i ^ wrf^^ r f^« i« |;/ i f^ : i 

^^wia* > ^ 5 II II 


swrll^q ^ ^W^^Pfr (w) wiww: 1 

wftwT ! t:%« ii 58 [ ww^a^> II II 


sronr: 5 w fi > giHTi5iwfi i «i\fi i <iiift<hi i 

fa wTOi s^c w: vk II ii 

fiO r i <i^siM4:i i ^wftwry ar st i 

f i^y i w iTw g rw pa iT it « 

Pilftii «®5s sTOwwv qi I 

•nHrakiswwt w i www w^wll f CT t ii ^v» ii 


^ 5i *«fi<n g ^mwq : wt w TO ^w i i 

qi sprro n ^c ii 
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rsiT i 

ft><i i j|Hr(^ ^i rft r ?roT ii ii 

Wiinr: \ 

sifihiiM [ < r <f»n:g« ii^: il ^o \\ 


^ fsrrrfr ^ gfw q^ 'gr ii %\ h 


^Rgn 


?i^g II II 


?ftiT?n 5fi»T^*r graiwtsT i 

5Rrq II \\ H 




giKJ4pH<W Tgf ^ ? II 


TUB SECTION ON SPKIFIO POETS 

Leaf 30 of B contains the section on specific poets. It begins 
with the last words of a verse marked 4, which number 
probably is a mistake for 3, for the next verse has the same 
number. The leaf ends with the third Pada of verse 19. In D 
there is evidently a mistake in transcription, for after the first 
eleven verses of the preceding section which contains quotations 
about poets and poetry in general, we have another which is 
probably the 12th of the section ; but it ends With the letters 
which are the last letters of the 38th verso of the 
section on specific poets, which verse corresponds with the 26th 
of the same section in P. There is again another similar 
mistake at the end. After the Gist verse we have one-half of 
the next, but it is followed by the 11th verse of the section on 
Sajjanapaddhati, the opening words of which, however, are lost. 


^ (fir) B. 
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The first 38 verses, therefore, of the section and one or two at 
the end do not exist in D. The following extracts give all the 
verses belonging to the section in the three Manuscripts:— 


III B, f. 30 





II«II 




Ill B, f. 30 


h^err i 

?rR^«r)mq w (?) ii ^ ii 


^6r qrftw ^ i 

3Ti^^ win>4?»r wrr»i4i3 gri^gr^ftiwt ii % ii 

^ iTW 8T i 

wrafi «7nirc^ m ii's ii 


^ g!T^ II d II 

4iiw i AgK‘4ii fc ft I 

4flH4iiwiy ifFT II ^ II 

itt giajt Krf)r«5#Mn 

toI i44t|^<nbfts4^f<| [ > g l!nri) II II 
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^13^ wr: 11 11 

---*>^ - - ■-,^* -- ^ rsg 

IW ff?^<!TwmW 5 *^R[R mTwIT I 

q fW% ii 11 

^«nra^* 

I?IT fafer fS t iltonWf ^EH 

^vWTE T ^ T Wgm H Vi Ii 

frf^ETT *fn!n} ' 5 rw«ff^*nfSprT 1 

^qtw II II 

gh<ft gr w »!g ^ qf 35 I 

^t fS^ TOTI *WWT ii \%, II 

«I|WIW. 

qq 5 fT«ra^- 
«F«nft I 

xstntm 3R5CT jwn: 

(k) «w 3ffr ii 11 

3 F?rt I 

aWR < T Wf I <tq if^ 


III. D (f 22b—t 24a) 

atwaft'Crq I 

g^wc^ ' wn Traoner «rf% ^tv* ii ii 

m w ^ ft «?qF:: jn^ <^ T TO di I 

^R 1 !(!P)^ isinrT «ft (<ft)II «• M 

46 C& O. Bbuduku's Worka, Vol. U] 
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g fT ^HH^gl4N ? ii II 


«im ^ ^ ^!jn- 


8 !r g^*< 

^ II 'il II 


^ ig i ! < q fi t «y«l> iftvizi i 

sin siir^^nRq ^ g yii*T4 ii««ii 

jn^^nRR^nrt '<h^ ^pminswpc* i 

?ig^« m gfN^! ii «'^ ii 

^T CQT I 

^ !T ^ !(N^ II II 

aipr: swre*. «Ff^: ii «vi ii 


g !3 i n ft f fi r ^ »trsf^«Rnr fi^r; i 

II H< II 


wm ^ fefe i ww44j i ^ I 

^^i ' lftl44^l^ N >iMI 

filO % < w !i f ^ WT ^ «i4w«rj I 
an^ <I!W ^ 'Bfife 1^4 5WMI Ho II 


1 in?a: »l^: 
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A ■ » ^ —__ • ^ 

spfmT irosrfsfli ^[*in>n twwh^: \ 

^ ii il 

^«if Ii Ii 

ftiiwT i 

W!iitm i?ffa ^TOT ^T^nr t^nn^ wwii ii ii 

5r*^nl^j ^ ^iNr^ i 

^i#%5 ^ ^ im« « 

% f^r?i tf^: I 

f3|^ f^JI^W Rr ST ^rrsftw^ W II II 

qr %?pWlR^ ^PSi «i»iflRrerw[SRrt ii ii 

^qn q f w<%gftq r ^irafRT ^ \ 

sr^ift ^Kftratoqqrft ff^ ii H 

qrSqi iTifftr q*iR ^5r ^ igqaRT i 
^ M H 

^1 <*151 ^ i.'^^* 


*A^^4a^g^w t ftrsaiRit i 

^|q ii n 

q>(^<TO qjftrqray* qrrfer^TTO i 

31^ qm* q;qq»nq«WR qt !• 

qiftq: <w.fi inT ^ w ^■«»MM^«nqf^- 

«nB[F>qqqq^l^ yqR?fri»^t«raft®wrf^* 

fid^iRqR^ ^q^qq^q* ^*tn qwftr* M %K ii 
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in P..(£13a—£. 18a) 




snTORfj (^) «nr 

I 




W7I*RPTW. 


wfer ?ni^ *WEr ^5[snn^jf:(!i^n^grj ?) 

^ n « T ff5 3rr<ra?flw«i! ii R ii 

^ sn^ in i 

lisrww m ii \ ii 

4!nwiwqq[f i g r ?[T5#«pr (I« ii 

^r«iin^Mc5iT^Mr^rw ii ^ ii 

^mmt w i 

^ II % II 

mnm wftm ^rmrC:] \ 

sq^ii)^ f^c:(t)iftr It V9 II 

^ <^Mag TY: I 

ahrl: ^ ^ •• 

3N% »f ^!sr^ I 

sfmt H %gf^will»»II 

(^nw^rerwi ) tnnwnc^pw. 

f rwMtf t li^ Ii lo 11 
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<iT f yi nni ^vsmx II \K II 

sn^arr r^r >35^ 11 \k 11 

^^utTlvi^iufi w I 

^ »n^ ^ !T 3ira^ 11 u il 

^ i ^g T fti q ifta^g ! 5nwrwT^:^rTf^i 
> 5 ig^ !l«n#r«T f^:$r 4 t 3 r: 11 \m 11 

f^<I^FOTfT *T »i3«inT I 

^TOTII II 

sTErrm $g^g g| ( gwr)gCT 1 

< 5! W^F T ^ 'in: ^15fT II K% II 

«nw i >i i ifg t ’sr*^^ •> 11 

<I4 I $ I HI<'W. 

f% jsfJ ^h^Nr: M » 

«|«IMI^VI. 

mi 'i!filig(g?)n!rB!T rhi® ?r» ii H 
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vmr uravpfM t 

II 11 
iT I 

JfiroT II II 

3f^t inm^t i 

^ qTonrq^t ii ii 
^!9n(S?) fiw^vw r ^wh *1 i 

5npilr j[^ ^ II II 

3T^ <|UNf^ l4^ I 

II II 

M^inirN<^t ^73:% i 

arf^ 5RU to? ii ii 

WW 3RIW wwCT 5!rRf J «RWT<M TORT? I 

wn% an^r ^ %ftr ii R\ ii 

WRWftf^ «S ^ I 

^Tff^ ro w TXWm ^ 39R: II ^v9 II 

»rf ^ ^mKi ai^ TRiwRT 1 ^ I 

H iwt ^«anpctat; ii R< ii 

aawrsE(^ >w i P ^ % ( ^ T i 
«fa ii ii 
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^IT l^BTT I 

^ ’Wff «r 9 II II 

^ ?!t 'apfe ^^iRTi I 

rnrum^ ?rw ^ ^ ^ iw» ii ii 

^ftj8im^ifi§> | gr r< ^ jmiW^ <9 ^ lU^ ii 
% finr i 

fi [ «<K t ^« TT sr il \h ii 

JRt% «w «55| 3S^ OTC*^ * 

9 S«i?C*n ii ii 

^IRtreTwIa. 

g fW HW^ I I 

1^ II H II 

IWT I 

g^: q^crmifii?pmft^ vri ii \\9 ii 

g ^ i Ku ft rf^cw rr q« iRr «wp>ift^ ii \<^ ii 

3*4 ^K* 4 |feWT 
qftn®: «i 1* li 

mw.{^) w4<^>w<ig r t ^mimt v[{^)mt <134^ 
*n*if «w <^ii 4 ig<n vftrtiiiBf: li H ii 

iiw wiw^^^ fnilr 34 11 ho n 
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Txtf wsRT sfj s*f- 

^ sggg^nw ii ii 

sTBiT if iTTj^ 

^ *T ^ ST Wf: II 

^!iw «n®i F^' ^ * n g gT n n ^ ii ii 

^ iHT^d^ II II 

^^TOKWTJmwCJ 

fRlJ fi l f^ T ^ tern: I 

«T ^in7«i;^ Ii w ii 

POETS AND WORKS MENTIONED IN THESE EXTRACTS 

The poets and 'works mentioned in these extracts are as 
follows:— 

1. Yalmiki in a verse by Jayadeva and another from the 
Snktisahasra (B.): in a verse by VamananRga (P.). 

2. P&];^ini, author of the Qrammar and Jambavatijaya, by 
Rajaiekhara (B. P.)> 

3. Yararaci, author of Eapthabharapa. by Baja^ekhara 
(B. P.). 

4. Bhasa in a verse by Bapa (B. P.)- 
Bhasa in a verse by Raja^khata (B. P.)* 

5. Ramila and Somila in a verse by Raja4ekhara (B. P.)> 
mentioned as the authors of a Sadrikakatha. 
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6. (a) QuijtUjhya, the remnant of the story composed by 
whom after he had burned a large part is highly esteemed in 
the world (B. P.)t by Rftja^khara. 

(b) QupS^hya, also in a verse by Trivikramabhatta (B. P.). 

(c) Brhatkathft in a verse by DhanapSla (B.). 

7. SatavShana, compiler of Gathas, in a verse by Rajaiekhara 
(B. P.). 

8. Vasavadatta (of Snbandhn), in a verse by Bapa (B. P.). 

9. Kalidasa in a verse by Rajasekhara (P) and in another 
probably by the same author (B.). Raghn, by Ruja6ekhara 
(B. P.); Raghuvaihsa also (D. P.). 

10. Bhartpmeptha in an anonymous verse (P.). 

11 Bharavil "i^i^t^oned in a verse by Trivikramabhatta 
,, , (P.). Kirata mentioned by Rajasekhara 

12. Magh. j pj 

13. Bana in the same verse of Trivikramabhatta in which 
Gupadhya is mentioned ; also as the author of Harsacarita and 
Kadambarl by Rajasekhara (P.). 

14. Pravarasena, author of Setu, by Bapa (P.). 

15. Pnlinda contemporary of Bapa by Dhanapala (P.). He 
was probably the same as Divakara, the Capdala mentioned by 
RajaSekbara (P.). 

16. MayQra by RajaSekhara (P.). 

17. Dhropa or Hropa by RajaSekhara (P.). 

18. Trilocana, author of Parthavijaya, by RajaSekhara (P.). 

19. Gapapati by RajaSekhara (P.). 

20. Pradyumna, author of Natakas, by RajaSekhara (P.). 

21. Valmiki 'I 

22. Vyaaa V by Kalidasa (P.). 

23. Dapdin J 

24. Kumaradaaa, author of Janakiharapa, by RajaSekhars 
(D. P.). 

47 [B, a. Bbudarku’t Wotki, YoL H] 
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25. Ratnftkara by Rfijasekhara (D. P.). 

26. Anandavardhana, author of “Dhvani as the essence of 
Poetry” by Rajasekhara (D. P.). 

27. BhavabhQti by an anonymous author. RatnSvall also 
mentioned (D. P.). 

28. Sivasvamin, author of many hymns to Siva and of 
Natakas, Natikas and Prakara^as (D.). Anonymous. 

29. Bhfma(a, lord of Kalahjara, author of five dramas, the 
best of which was Svapnada^nana, by Rajasekhara (D.). 

30. Maydraja (of the Kalacuri royal race ?) by Rajasekhara 

(D.). 

31. Akalajalada by Rajasekhara (D. P.). 

32. Kadambari-Rama, author of dramas, by Rajasekhara (D.). 

33. Gonandana skilled in alliteration, by Rajasekhara (D.). 

34. KulaSekhara, author of A^charyamafijari, by Raja- 
dekhara (D.). 

35. Dhanamjaya, author of Dvihsamdhana, by Rajasekhara 
(D. P.). 

36. Surananda, “among poets the ornament of the Cedi 
country, as among princes was Rapavigraha and among rivers 
the Narmada,” by Rajasekhara (D.). Rapavigraha was a Cedi 
prince, and brother-in-law of Kr?pa II of the Rastrakn^a dynasty 
of the Deccan, whose dates range from 875 a.d. to 911 A.D., and 
maternal grandfather of Indra III or Nityavarsa whose dates 
are 914 a.d. and 916 a.d. Probably the poet Surananda was a 
contemporary of the prince. 

37. Tarala, the ornament of the Tayavaras, a work by whom 
was probably called Suvarpabandha, by Rajasekhara (D.). 

38. Samkara, by Rajasekhara (D.). 

39. Sllabhattarika, wrote in the Pafioall style like Bapa, by 
Rajatekhara (D. P.). 

40. VikatanitambB, by Raja^khara (D. P.). 
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41. Vijayftnkft, a Kar^ati lady, wrote in the Vaidarbhl style 
like Kalidasa, by Rajasekhara (D.). 

42. Prabhudevl, wrote in the Lati style, by RajaSekhara (D.). 

43. Subhadra, by RajaSekhara (D. P.). 

44. Vijjaka, a dark-complexioned lady. Anonymous (D. P.). 

4.5. Amara 

46. Aoala 

47. Abhinanda 

48. Devabodhi, a Yogin of great powers (D.). 

49. Murari. Anonymous (P.). 

50. Amaruka, by Arjunadeva (P.). 

51. Bilha^a. Anonymous (P.). 

52. Maya^rasana by Lo^tyasarvajna (P.). 

53. Bhisagbhanu (P.), the same as Vaidyabhanu, which is the 
name occurring at the end of verses quoted from his work in 
this anthology and the Padyavciji. 

54. Caura (P.). 

55. Harsa (P.). 

INDEX OF POETS WHOSE VERSES ARE GIVEN IN JAHLANA’S 
SOKTIMUKTAVALI 

The following is an index of the poets whose names are given 
at the end of the verses quoted in D together with the first lines 
or initial words of these verses. The numbers refer to the 
leaves of D. The references to P are indicated by that letter 
being prefixed. 

In folio 295 there is an omission of the nature of the two 
already noticed consequent on the scribe’s not having one leaf 
of his original before him. Similar omissions of short or long 
passages there are in folios 456, 1446, 1506, 1626,164a and 
190a. In these cases and also in the sections at the end whidi 
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are wanting in D, I have taken the poets and verses oocnrring 
in the shorter recension of the anthology as represented by P. 

Wherever after the name of the poet the word <5^ or 
occurs,,I have taken the two or more preceding verses to belong 
to him. But in many oases there are two or more verses at the 
end of which a poet’s name occurs without or Prima 
facie, this omission indicates that the last verse only belongs to 
the poet named, and the omission of the usual subscription of the 
author’s name, or of ♦WiPt when the name is unknown, under 
the preceding verses is due to the corruption of MSS. And 
from a comparison of D and P and from my knowledge of 
some of the works quoted from, I find this, as a general rule, 
actually to be the case. But it is possible that the or 
itself is omitted through a mistake, and this, too, I have found 
to be true in a case or two. The safest course under the 
circumstances is to take the last verse only as belonging to 
the author named, and this I have followed. 

Acala 

32 rt arg ^ b ^ cnw^t^, 

107 a ^ i 

Adbhutapupya 

101 a 3iwT% p, ii7 6 

. Anahgabhima 

190 a ^argwT^ir i 

Andhanktha 

39 b I 

Abhinandana 

141 a ^ i 
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Abhinavagapta 

55 a ft! ftswite ^7^5, 56 a «PITT 
76 a 5 fRTTOt^:^cT^ 2 T «lft TO: I 


Amarnka 

61 a 5n7RT 33R5?rT, b pr: ftTOfi, 

^ ^Wftlirft?nr*7!^ I 63 a SR?!im fSlTO^:, 

65 a trron spR^t^rft, 62 a 

Wiq j q :, 66 b smT 5 ^:, 70 a qsi sT wiftr ^ 

i 73 a ft^r 

73 b TO! 5 % gT ^ ^iftt: ft; *T ftra% 

p:; 80 a auftro ^ 1 

101 b ^ 102 a ^ 533:3 ip to: 

^KHT ?R^ cTf 7f f I 6 cTTsyr fitfe wr ^iftr 1 
I 5 1 Sr^«K«W% TOrftfti TO#^ 

sTO;pT t^w r 47 r 41 r <s^ 1 ^^rf57g# f# ftprftr#, cCTwrow- 
1104fl snvnrft^ i 

attributed to Amartika elsewhere; ^ ^ 

gSRPnScfT: 3^ Jlc^l^pTT \ 3Tg5<4«*l^*f W^F«T, 

these two attributed to Amarfika in P ; ’7l^ra% 

105 b tmnjprre STTOTlft^flF^RT, 107 b 
108 b «rs:?*T wm ^ wi 

JIT 1 q ftjg T% nftr grof^rft ?t^: *<^’^1 1 109a ^ 
^ M«Tg|» 4 THit- 3 ^fe 4 119 a ^ ffitdMWg:r 121 b 
^T^TOgHT 3 ^J?tt, 126 a !fl'^t^fiW^<I?r:, 132 a sflTgT* 
TO <4Jltd>« W l%g TTft:OTP«^-1 b <A(^S VS1 ^ , 137 b 
fft prf^ ®T wft>?rr, 146 a ^rpirongf^ 
TOftsg I 147 b 

148 6 ^mx afigntTOnro* 

5TOT I 149 b <?gftFITO> f ^CI TB ftg T H W ^ gTOT 1150 a 
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p. 118 

P. 123 af^^^n:tq?nTif3draTraf%i 
«ii55!f^, P. 124 b sns ^r5frj[m 
I P. 125 b ^ mji \ 

Amrtadatta 

30‘6 W?gi^5W!TOjwr wr qi?, 16 6 
aq iftgft I 


Arasi(haknra 

7 b 96 b mtl ^ g rr »^T rt, 

P. 122 b ^^f^cPn, 164 b 


Arga(a or Arga^ha 

P- 11 b P. 160 a f^SRTi q^T? I 

Arjanadeva 

P. 17 a I 


Avantivarman 

135 a h poet’s name in P, 

not in D. 


Aavikumara (two) 

P. 159 ^!!R 

Aka^poli 

75 a q^ ?ig^ 184a I arorr %giq«q Ji^ I 

I I %: #J %5r i sr 

^ I fg^ r g rf ^qwg q I 

^qnwi*| gr i 189 b qNi^ \ 13763rrqRr!!^ 
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Adityabhatta 

169 b i 

[Bhadanta—Arogya] 

103 a \ 

Icoha^a 

153 b arwrer 154 b ft 

tlftft IT gTRT ?Tftft I 


[Bhatta-] Indnraja 

21 b P. 39 b 

TiRH (?), 55 b 55 # ftft?T, 109 b ?IT 

*irai% i P. 117 

5?nlri ^:NV, 183 a \ 


Indrakavi 

1160 a Ttm ft; Sf rkfti^ft w I 


U^^jilyakavi 

P. 115 b ^ ftw I 


Utprek^avallabha 

11 a ftr^n ?rflrT 1 P. 12 a 

na^ rr: 164 fe ai?s ftggq' mss m m sijift 1 
66 b n& ftftdi q»Ki?TPTr [*] I 68 a mm jit 

TO4jftQMWl<l, l 86 a qrft 

— iRf^ 1 q> i( ^ft igi feg, 9 b4^t^ 
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[0 i 98 b fNam, 101 
1129 a ^mfcq^nwnwN. ^ 
qft*5TO?in|.« P- 124 b ?TT^ 3[^ 

[Bhatta-] Upamanyu 

135 a i 

Omapatidhara 

9 b P. 18 b f.^nW«:, 

41 b 42 a «RT*l ^*#40 

50 a 37f^: %^«r %^^r?T^5, 54 
55 6 ^ *IW f^#cT5TT I 

73 f^WWT^ 75 b : 50 IRfrt[T^ 1 W *1 160 

fi4 g 8 in? ^ \ 184 b liRnsT^r 

Kat(tu)kaditya 

113 b anft qsji^ i 

Kamalakara 

179 a 1 

Eamalayndha 

125 b 551^ ’TORT I 

E^arparakavi 

41 a gro ?{T^ ^ > 

Ealasa 

74 a P T g T l[T ft (l T gR^ JT^iTwrofii I 132 a arroiTTOiTf^- 
«R3%I 
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Kalinga 


126 a R o ft^4^gs cf . 159 6 

sr; ^ ^ fliw:, 183 b 


Kavikeli 

15 a 

Kaviratna 

21 a \ (the name of 

the poet from P.) 45 6 5n?iT5 ^ 3Rr^.* I 


Kavlsvara 


161 b 
I 


_ * - - » — 

^35J IHWT ^ 


Kamandaka 

84 a srmif^ i 


Kalidasa 


P. 15 6 3fr^3nTf^ ^rsrflf^^i 71 a 
^ 5^ 72 a jtRt 

^rf^jRTtrfii 5fq^, 74 b 5p4, 

82 a w ^<4 i *i r f% PTrop i «ctisp*i » 

t 86a f%i% 

^ft^ITl 91 b 4HRlfa%^5^’ T^r^I 97 a m 
Jrarnlio a ^ 125 a fkfk (^) 

128 b ^grq f m cfir ^<r% 

1 129a?7^«rarJ^R?n?ifr 


drarr ffe Rr ^g r^ 131 a i 

133 a mm gg ^iftN4lfci w ? i i 135 a g«r»nft5nwft«n!l, 
137 b sf fitq g i ?7n%7rrf3lr i TaisftRrftropgiifi^ gci n i f 
150 b mm w Rwjff^rsw, 151 b g«mn ftwre- 


4S [B. Q. Bhwodukar'a WorkA VoL U] 
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i 175 ?3jw 

nn^, ^Pi?ni:^r<uwTJ i 176 b 

<ngnm<iaf^gt a d i 189 b wr!grw v# c fi i g^ - 
^q^RnwsfTwrs I i [fN^ i arf^ g???- 

191 a iftfEiTOJ giOT^^fCTg ^g r ^^q q B HT; 1 a 

Knntalapati (v. 1. Sihalapati) 

79 a 5Rgqr ^ sRsir «*gt i 


Kumbhaka 



KumSradasa 

95 a q^^snr^*] «rarq^ gw? i b sir 

gjgft dt s rf^ qiT R g^i 96 6^35 s wiq ls q ^qR i 98 6 wr- 
JF*nwT<nqfllr! I 105 a qT% !fTO fk^ 

(poet’s name given as ^rikumara in P.) 132 a shnSgrr* 
tll ftg g ffi qtR I P. 114 a l 184 b 

\ 191 IlirerT ?rq«^T 1192 a 
I 

Kumuda 

16 a I 

Er^papilla 

113 6 q >r ^OM l f^> r55gft, P. 122 b I 

Kr^painisra 

15 a gqjmr 3«qRy, 59 a ifirq^ qjqri i 

Eokkoka 

P. 156 a 5«qa[WRqftil« 
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Knemendra 

7 b ^ 14 a 

I 16 b an^nt55i: ^ mmm 124 b ^rsJwm 
sftj ^* TSW!^ I 28 a I b I 

^ Mi^ i fi fgRTT I I • 61 a 

gRil3rnFn#Tri^?TT, 69 b srrfnrR, poet here 

called Kserae^vara in P.—77 a 
w TRggT I 92 b I author’s 

namein P.—115 af^Rrr«RW^^ si?r^ *r%{, 116 6 

P. 114 a 1145 a 

t«W4»>4PtMuowi4ff^ g, 147 a af^f^wn^^rw l 154 a 

^T+iic^^ I 6 

jwnr i 155 a shiwpststot- 

gRtqr 1 P. 161 6 g^fsT^ialy x i 


Ga^apatikavi. 


14 a I 


G&dhikabhallQka 

a M^^g<TEu^®ir flWnW ' 

Gelpapilita 

166 a #Rng ^ a[RH5?T ^?rew i 

Goidhoi-kaviraja 

132 6 I 

GotrAnanda 

7 a i 75 a % nftnr 

I 6 g ^RTRi ^x 5iiTg«i»n j^77j» 

>lT5t5 SfftWT gg 94 a f^gtoh tePt, 

100 6?i5Wg|g5h»nc^gg5n, io5a^?irtWinT,134 6 
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■^Tf 137 fl 

wrorm 141 a 3!i% 4 mgr ft iT q T fl r i 

(Bhadanta-?) Gopadatta 

192 b ^ 5rw I 

Gobhata 

24 a aifpsTt i (the 

first Pftda from P.) 26 b g q y r ci Tq in < a T 

(5t 0 I i ai^*. \ 

(author called Gobhafta here). 

Govardhanacarya 

P. 127 b 3fwig% 5^ ^ «^«t I 

[Bhatta-] Govindaraja 

36 a \ 

Caturmukhamahadeva 

55 b Wit Wtf^» 

Candraka 

21 fl 107 b si^r% g?, 

134 b «5c%!rre»>rT \ 

Candrakavi . 

31 a mwstK aig - ffcWl t I 

Caches vara 

100 b *nJt %‘g4i51 

Clyaka 

71 6 artr 3T? iTO 1.74 6 «ni 

9T9TI 
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Chittappa 

P. 3 6 3nmT, D. (10 b) gives the 

latter half only, etc. 116«5qRt 

37 b fi t <w4 ^ 165 a ^n^fTTT 

1168 a nw 
I 

Ja^hanafithallbataka 

98 a 5!T^^ f%viT?i I 


123 b 


Jayagupta 

I 


Jayatungodaya or Jayatunga 

9 a cl^ i 68 6 ffe ^ *T I 88 a 

^ ««Tr<WT I 

Jayadeva 

U 4ftfferaWR»vR(Sift!rag:, P. 12 

Jayamadhava 

128 a 3^» 

Jayavardhana 

P. 160 b 31^'^ ^ I 

Jaladeva 

84 b i 

Jalamanueirudra 

181 a *3RRinq3raMc5w > 

Jaika 

164 b ^4||}i0ia<ink«iiu(^=c^*» 
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Jitamanyn 

168 b I 

JlvanSga 

41 b \ 

Jhalajjhalavasudeva 

61 b I 

Pimboka 

74 b itirorcsT^tr, 83 6 ?Tf| mm 

TafuoabSQa 

64 a I 

Trilocana 

24 b I 

Trivikramabbatta 

• P. 14 6 15 b «Mr- 

i4i^; q » T f^cq f i : I 71a 

77a ^15|T i 86 b 

»^??nr^5firareT i i 

mRM<w i a ^. 87 b wft‘<a<« g^8, 88 a 

«r«irein, 89 b 

^ * 93a a n^ wfs q ft^ g »litim<a , 97 a ir^ 
^ vwwfOT i 99 6 smirti ^ 
«pf)c^:, 101 6. ^ ST3 ^srni^ i 

132 b i 133 b 

134 a 136 b ftjg 

% *fWSII^*. I 137 a » 

n 4'sn«iT ^ >9 5wfi> I ^ 5ni3: 
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5RTOrsmf^, 140 b 182 6 irir w 

fiN^qiT«rw®f^t35yfe^, 186 a • 189 a 

ft 4jm^*3 | g p i ^ g r? ftrrw qi^, 190 a 

^giq^ftg T f > ftg r : i ^»^ ?TTi ;i : i qd^wft^rAw r, ^i vro r q ( <i4: i . 
IJSIP- 155 b i 

Da^din 

131 a qft?r: qftrar: i 

173 a 5f JWT I 

DarpaijarSghava 

P. 122 a ftangwim wr^ « 

Damodaragupta 

154 b awqjfe^r i ^ ^ « 

Dipaka 

9 a 3 ^ {w «nftr) ^ ^ iiragftff ^ wv^ \ 
31 6 c«rT sraj ^ifi?=rra7fm 1153 6 ^ 5f^r- 

5rqft qrorar 1154 a ^wror 5^?3«rftg« i 

Durlabharaja 

P. 158 b q^a^P lI qjqrf I 

qfNt, ^ I 

Devagupta 

64 a ' 

Devabodhi 

19 a 85 a aiTB^tirt 

?r^ wmi gifta g gft : i 

Devaraja 

P. 125 6 3ft ^ irnfft *l ?wif I 
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Dhanaibjaya 
174 a 91 I 

Dhanapala 

11 a BiWTon «ift«iRSfT ^^ruf^mfilsTr, 12 a 

P. 14 b l P. 15 a 

4i^<9^ qit I 

Dharma 

182 b ^^igq;feg|g i ra ? wfi r g ! ^raradl > Ra • 

Dharmakirti 

87 a 9r i r g Tg gft ^ d t I 105 b 

^W3 Wl^ M|V!n^lM<55 fSPT 9|iaT!n I 

Dharmadasa 

172 b \ I 

ftraftg^r^fTO ^ I 

Dharmadeva 

170 b iCT5wni[T >5raw5ii 

Dharma^ka 

P. 13 a 3i3q[giJ 5r%9i ^ ^dd< |t I 168 b 

(^?) 171 a ^ ? 

Dharimala 

P. 142 a 3fi% 9TC«^ I 

(anonymous in ^&ragadhara; not in D). 

Dhntimadhava 

129 6 e?n^ I 

Nandana 

77 b I 
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Narad e va varman 

155 b 3fT^ ir i 

Narasimha 

•54 b n^nwfilw:, 55 a ^nni^rsriTT^^M 

ftwfe f^^Tsn: ^ruTT^ I 

NJlgappayya 

46 b firm 'if^T i 

NacirSja 

95 6 31^; I 111a O taft o rNr^ ^ 

P. 1216 ^3cw(?)%s^ ^g T;i fi rq?fg n (poet named 
Niviraja). 

NathakiirnSra 

110 6 3i**T'9r3’^ 130 a 

P. 126 6 

I 155 a ^qSt; (?) 186 a 

«tc’^r«nj*TT^^r^r3f?i»T I 

Nidradaridra 

74 a rn jwt I 

'* . 

NiianarSyapa* 

107 6 I V If% ^ 

^iaramrwj 157 a a f^a nR^nDw gg fira gT, 6 ii?rii3^ 
vk w i a^r<4«d4< i 4ti g»T <tqT i 

Naimeya or Naimayya 

24 6 ?T^ jpjRr 'tiWUlliitfd I 53 a 

5fWfT I 

* Ferb^i the tame at the author of the Ve^Itadiihara; the Ind, 4 th and 6 th of 
the following Tutea occur in tiurt play. 

4» [B. a. BImndarkar’a Workt, Toi. II] 
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P&Qini . 

119 b 139 b \ 


Funaraktapai?(jlita 


- 27 a 
author from P), 


(the name of the 


Pn^padanta 

P. 156 a ahft ^ \ 


Pl-thvldhara 

60 a f^OT.1 63h?ErT?!t^- 

I 183 a qrg grf^ grrofitg 

Prakasavar^a 

31 h 3T^ 3R5g ?r% sr 

I I 55 b gfretr? f% «?;gmT^* 

P. 159 b I 


Praj&ananda 



1177 a 



I 


Pradlpavasurndhara 

80 a P^g r fe sc iit-fl^ \ 

Prabodhacandrodaya 

19 a ^ I 


Prahlada 

31 a I srarg: 49 b mn 

.ifetftig qg wm gegarr i 

ft g r fe p ft i ai I ^ igj 30 a 

«rflf 53 b I 
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Prahlftdana 

30 a ’sranra, 31 6 ^ 49 b 

56 b 

P. 25 b 9fn#^i«r^! I P. 18 6 9Tiici4if^ wsFg^krww* 
sjnprr ^ i P. 163 6 fimx snfr*Tf ^ilirar i 

Bilnabhatta 

5 a I 7 a 114 a 

^Rlfer yq% m l (last line; the first and 
probably some other verses being on leaf 13, which is 
lost.) P. 14 a 

P. 14 b JRT^RR, 64 a 
I 2 a ;i5mwwn:RRTt »Rr«:v*ni: i 

R5T^: ^rgwf^;! ^Rnif grtw^ anfwfir 
^^^4|l'uir I (P has the first two only of these and they 
are anonymous). 116 & ^ (m) 

^J«fr5TRf^ 117 a iriM4p4t^RywrN«l(^, 

I 118 b *hft^ncfilRtir 
RTR, 121 b 126 b 

sr?f g#, 127 b ywrnft 
147 b TRg <r4W^ i 177 a 'jRn4 
180 a sfRRlRT f5frwj I 

Bilha^a 

6 a 1 ^5 9 4 ,15 a i 

P. 12 a 21 a gri^T- 

I b I P. 18 « f^nm \ 

gjfegro 1 22 a ggjR^: «i4fr ?ig, 6 

39 b JirattJ fig 

^ 5 Wre i g { (attributed to Bhimapa^idita in P.) 40 a 

(attributed to Bheiibhiink&ra in 
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If, (no name after this in P.) 49 a 
65 b ^ 

1,67 b 

68 

f^gt f^cff \ 69 b f^c«««isw^i3T^ I 
mw^ R n lti T^ ^ T 170 a i >51% 

\ l«tT »TTOTOt^5, 76 a ^igsiT, 

78 a 

^ 79 a 84 6 31^ %PI ^psTO- 

55,5^« f^ttm f% f %g f%cT, 85 b JT^ qt 4 qi 4a [ x« T {gf>^8 no, 
86 6 «rw f^^gg stcTT ^^€t, 89 a nir 45Hxirfl4q 
cSWJTWTTOfiir^ f%?w*RT, b 5t^?iT srasRsq^sf Ti^afT, 92 a 
I b g^w^ tqr ^ i nR i 93 b 
I 95 a 3w Pignut ?Tmn»rT i 3?f^ 

\ b 3lipH5r: \ 

555581: i ?!c^ gn^r; g g fe n- 

JWII 96 5 5^555^ ?r|T I 97 n 5WT51 b 

<^giH<giy»^ 198 a i b wrrsg 1 

^gg^^igf gsngt 1 99 a gig^ggi gg srrag: 

ti>gg n5< f ift I ggir: grgggi^: 1 ill a^sn^ gggg^:, 
gigwfcgigtigTg grf^RTT*., b 112 b 

fRra^rqr: q g ^w Ri g r 1 ggsgPlY^jfiq t qT*ftg. 

g i fe^^g > g$5<^ . 113 a gsgig; 9fRrg?g, 117 b f^ cq <h«- 
gii^ q ggft , 122 a 51^5? 5n[ri%, 123 a sftgsft^- 

5 pt% g, 124 6?nx55^RnsFcr 1 125 a srgRgrf^ 1 

ijg^igfi gjfgi \ gt^: 5«sNMr5 1 b ar g g ^igdlmw : 1 
127 a ^^:5 t fe5 (^<i>W55l5^ I 6 5 ( 53 ) ® ^ 
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(?t) 128 b I 

I 130 a I b 

<Trfr i wxrft ^ si’cnmw « 133 b 

136 b f^ftsnnFf 

^ ^ ?re<ffr 1138 a (The poet here 

called Kasmiri-Bilhiflia.) b ’SP^TFWffej 141 b 

?r«n dfcrat B (attributed apparently to 

Murari, but to Bilhaija in P-) 144 b ^t8rnft«S55|^ 
< T ^% , f^Tt% 5I^rCTv wi3 

^aafwyr: ^'fhru i P. 121 iir 
150 a m P. 124 a sfnft# 

['TT]$r I 156 a fT W 157 a 

arsjTTO 160 a ^Nim^ 

q:5r 168 b ^r3[T»T«iR?R I ^THimi' 

I 186 b 

g»vrffRr*. i \ sRref^r sif^i'^iig^fe 

\ «rf^5^ ^^rrrnntR \ 187 a 


[BhattajBijaka 


110 a 3T^ 



125 a 


Bhartrmeylha 


P. 127 a»TS^ 



I 


Bhartrhari 

25 b w^smt ifgiT^nR!^ 

^ gf^;, 26 a g>fiidi»»a » < Tr # <?^r^ ^ I 28 a 

rt dl g lt^i^ gT* «ir^ ^ «iwn^P> 

%: ^i >S ^ fs*^ «ir g &c., arnw «!«# w?np^ 
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121 fl ^ sw 174 b 

Bharvu 

126 b i 

[Bhatta-]Bhallata 

P. 25 a 30 6 mm ^ 

noFTT sum*!^ .(attributed to Bhallata in P.) 35 b 

qfe ^ «W, 36 b 

»37 a in m b 

ftrf^J, 47 b iinT% I 53 a 

tsTram^^w^ • 

BhavabhQti 

62 6 Ww I 64 a 

\ 70 b iTOsnnra ^ fft:, 

sroi^ li^r, 71 a n% 72 b ^rm^x sjora^: 

qf^TOll., Sisri^ qt, 73 a 

WR5«5n I 75 a n^SfRitPinK* 75 b 
^5sqg iTT^!^ flnr g n 176 a 

1105 nsf^R^rron i 

108 a qrqqt n nr m 1133 a 

wP i W% ni i^ s ti«4^(^iil wn ifi ri i 147 a f^nPl ^ 
n unwR wti wn I P. 134 b 162 b ^wmx 

^P l 4^W !t > ,(3rd line of the verse beginning with f^- 
qi^q?W*rewfiRin{, 163 b 

^^ 1 ?^:, 179 a gi^niiin^tfewT, 184 a n ?nw[* 
188 6 WdKMKIUdiaii^ 1 

mfmncRqnm I 189 a mg qRmm, 192 b 

^ inwR^M * 
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JAHL&^A’S StKTIMUKTlYALI 
BhSgavata Jayavardhana 

143 b gilM 

Bharavi 

26 a arfiwFroPi ^ *1^: I 

b 1131 « "sw w ?fn^ 

p 159 6 ad^rjitlot ^?fprTO*FH 

Bhasa 

141 a ^ ^ I 91 b 3iwm 

Bhaakara 

122 a W 3 ^jwimsfsrai^ i 

BhaBkaravarman 

191 b i 

Cl 

Bhima 

58 b 115 b ^WlPl 

5Pm^: I 

BhimabhaUa, or Bhimata (P) 

78 a » 

Bhimasimhapa^ajita 

150 b TOTCs sf^m^ ^ I 

Bhotimadhava 

Bherlbhaiikara 

6 b iAvain^bsiviw i 11 b *a«wi*its « l»waw . 
<Rqhl«riPI«I fts^nPw, 33 a 
169 b <!Hiwwji9i«*n i fi>ft t •ifk I 181 6 
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182 a ^ f^’ i qpgr ^g r^, qf^-. 

^fo< !I Mfld< g q T \ >^5 1 

Bhoja 01* Bhojadeva 

5 b 3TffPl wm^ ^ t^, 29 a wm ^Ic^sprof^ 
sfwrg^ 130 5nwf^ i 

33 b ?i: q ^Tf^ w qr q f ^ srnriT, 36 a ^ «r«^ ?i%, aiT^ 
jemT^t^W7TTfi(“, 37 a ^rrf^ ?i«7T3^^i% 

38 a 416# 

^144 a qm>n^ 5 htc?t4^^, 46 a 
fUT^R^tr, 50 b ^sr^sT ^ st^, 51 a ft; cT 
ftrgwRPTT, b 3Ti5W7niw^Tf3R#r?^ci«n, 56 b xmm sr 
.iresWrt, ^ 57 a a?i;5TTO5^ 

ftftj, 58M i «rq?i^, b 

9 vam gjgR^ ^ ^ *Tft«n, 58 a gft? ft^swftr 

ftrfti, ^t4H8 c W srft?T?f!I 0 T, b 

^rpr^rsg^, 

JRT3*PP^> 94 a ftftl} 

^irt^qir lrg ( attributed to Bhasa in P.) 110 6 imft!| 
Sf ?mft JT^rftsT, 115 a %fi, 119 a 

126 b P. 126 a ^ 

f^r, 188 a ft; 1^ ^i ftfl 


* There is no sfter the seTen verses in fols. 181-182; but the 1st and 
the 4th cconr in P. and there vre have after the name, wherefore probably 
ail then belong to the same anthor. 
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Makaranda 

175 b I 

Mankha^a 

10 b l 60 a ftpTR ^ I 

Mangalarjuna 

25 a 5P|^ I 

Madana 

7 6^ P. 11 b q T #W>^< !T 

wrf^ 119 a ?rTfi»RT 37 a qfrf^ 

123 a i:<T^5 Rwrw 

I P. 98 a ^ 

(the latter part of this verse only 
in D.) 124 a *T#r STifr^l ^d l %?RRsft 1134 b 

f^S^C^URcTJ, 135 b ffldT*. 9>rRf^?nf^ W 140 a 

f^ETRi nftRRT, 

^g5^?^^/$n3ift^Roig*fr 1145 b snrsnf^ 

153 b ^ ^n%f^ ^r^aw, P-121 b arRfeftsn* 
»n*TT 1156 b ^ 

159 b sr^nwfiifRnr?*? m ftr^ m \ 

179 a 180 a 

^tir 1184 a ff 

184 b i 

MadalasakaTalayaD&tikft 

72 a ftr 

Mayarabhatta 


72 a fnl^i4 di«4ii4C<t4 i 

60 [a O. Bbandarkat’t W«k% Vo). II] 
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From the Mahan&taka 

8 6^ 126^ mm 

14 b ^ 145 a 3?% ^p?^hwW 

ay wg q^t. 156 a srg #rsj?n \ ^mk 
naw?ft 158 a (^; ?) ^ra5l^ b 

^<71% liwyif : I 

*75^:: \ Pt>f^t^<73?«ryg t<7q ? g !i iT, P. 134 a w. 

^?T, p. 136 b 5^ ^T^mTrm i 

MahSmanu^ya 

125 a 37W4rq«7Pi7 7 ra Tgr t sn^Nf^T^T HT57^ 1127 a ^»nw?r- 

^rfg^ 5 7 77^!3 7 g T: \ 

Mftgha 

129 b 37qfil^<&^77 t ftfP7 3[#! I » 

133 b ^ T g cpT^ c wf^ #957^51 135 a sTf^r^pRTTgtm^ ft 
f^Hh I 142 6 fwr^ift iftra «FRFri i 
M^< l ft47W , 37><7<71><7*7(^^l «T gft t ^ I 146 a 
t74l¥ I ^4*^ 55ftftWTJ I 147 b 3TTf7l ^37^ I 

P. 124 a aiTf^rtSfft mm vtW l 162 a ^ft T rq;48’iitt« 
I ^ ft ^irftRi.1 176 6 3^r 

I ^ 3^ ' 177 a 

fkikmt^iekm\ 


M&dhavamftgadha 

52 a ftftc%» %ftRt: ft!%t I 

Msdhava^lls 

19 a <n< ! f\tgnnlft« t rsi7^^ T t I 
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Mayuraja 

Marula 

67 b 3«BTT I 

Malatimadhava 

p. 11 b 

P. 12 b m I 40 6 5flTn 

3IT^ 56 a ^ 

96 a ' b 3r^*T 5ra# ^ 

5 ^, 181 a sdf^few*ii5««r I 

Mahila 

145 6 I 

Muktakaoa 

121 b^ ta s^t^nerenis^j • 175 6 W 

(^if) 1 

Munja or SrI-Munja 

P. 25 ?TcWt ^ (®f?) ^ ’jw^hprr »i«r- 

[^] I 106 a snfjini 

Murari 

5 b «iiqnHf i y fqTX=g^, 6 b 

gr g^ig> I 7 a ^ 8 a 

ircn^ ^ 11 a 

12 b 

25 b a^nr# 59^’ 57 bmx »5fwwf 
65 a ’tfT 88 a SRT^Ilt^ 

93 b 3rr^\prmg««f^' a 

»n.*i a Q<l l ^lw^ I 116 rt 3ni«^«<R4SRlw*j^W;, P 121 a 
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P 134 a 

135 a b 140 a 

fBirti»l»|41<!!l*>’Tjfr, b 

infill I 141 6 ?TOr ^ g v^jRrwlf^ 

«^cTFT 4 > iail<tMi4^dn ^ jvij>^ , 
irnwm^ri, 143 b sr <ciRf^41?: 

*f ^ ^T^Pwrsft • arjjsT ^«(r^h i ^ 
wwRL 146 a ^ (^r/^<!i4ii%^« 

156 b g^str^ gir: 158 a ^ ^ ^fSng^ 

T ff g T ii i fi , %gt < w an ni #it 8 *4TOgracMg?r- 

159 a ^ %g«n 

• 160 63wi1i! ftrferT5,?rac^^ ^g<g i i^< ;,sng^? 

g^rxR^;, arrsRw^Rrr’ft ^^gsrf^Rn, 165 b 
177 h ^TT^TT^i, 178 a 

^ %5rRn&«5:, b 

Wl^, 5?T aT^ll^R( Murari’s name in P.) 179 h 
Twi^ n^i^f^iTOTR.1 180 6 arTTO’referorw f^w«T 
qi>% 1181 a 9R[: I ^T qfi<R r P > 

gsw I b *raiiT^ ^rf^qc«ii4d4jii^< »- 

1182 a i d ^sjt 

bsmffi 189 ti 190 a fi{4^ 

ngirwfirft;®^, b fo ^ g ^ ^wht T ^ ff f^^Tr^fara^n 

191 a I ^an i d*iqd«qiR>fi |} 

192 a ^«t I I 

Morika 

6^3 6flrai^ 919r»wfir, 76 6 m *raa si*R[Tftnj i 

Yarovarman 

75 a Si b 
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ITB, 106 b ipp^En^ «rf^, (The 

author has the epithet ?T3r|si here). 

YogeSvara 

120 b ^ I 

Ratnagho^a 

174 a ir i i ^5 <r K<8^ ^ 5(n«^ sr i b 
571^1 

Ratnacandm 

77 a I 

Ratnakara 

24 6 % 5|«Rifw(5y?)<hfeni^J, 134 a 

Ralhaoa 

40 6 ^ (name of the author from 

P ) 49 a TfT^t, 139 b ^T^frrfi) ^ T|%fJ|r 

SgWpn I 

• Riivigupta 

24 a 5r fWr » fp»iw jnrm 1 27 a 

fk^ ST ttmfk, b 29 a 

mriMfS) Sf s|hTF5^, 145 a ITRT^^ ^ IT^ I 

Rajasekhara 

5 a ggi[f^qTifh^f 17 b 9ak^ w^wrwI 

16 a UT lfi rsis f t g TT I sgrr, 18 b H v ’IWnRI. \ <K«ftsi| 

in5T^5fH^l226and P. 11 a sB^sn I P.13 b 

^ I sT^nt}^ ^ snftr i m \ it 

^ i P. 14 a yn sfhnrwT i wm nfiwr 

minux^aN^, P. is a ^iritsr i% 
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slur I i i 37 ^ stmUt 

1 »a^Jr < iqi q < ^ ^ 1 g q ^mmc- 

^\22b ^ I m W ^ Wfmi I «i^- 

I 23 a & 6 i ailr 1 

^ I I 1 

f^rjaigri I sr^ 1 

I f^am gT vg ft ^qryTa ia i i ![rs^FWtJ 

I TgpfNf 1 

qrtiw *Fr(% ^aR P. 18 b ^ s^r fi ^ wq t c»q [ r f% ^ nara- 

55ji#r I 61 a can »r( %^ i 65 a f%7:c55R::, 

66 a STTfft ^l^s, 73 b 

gar 75 b 3^^ 76 b 

^R*ga<wa n ft 77 b f^ fe q^ aife ff g w- 

84 daTOFRRm gftg gR^, 87 b 
sFiaf^i 90 a cartJ ^Rrr: srar«rgg#a i 

'4n^w^nw < ftft a gc :, g^ f^an^a^iR, ganR^ar- 

»RRt, ^nftggwRg r ^gi s g y na T? 1 There is 
at the end of these j but the 1st' and 
3rd only occur in P. and there they, are 
anonymous; wherefore his authorship of them is 
more than doubtful.—100 a mwi ^ gfit^ arfecwT, 
102 a %q^a^fRraflF^, 110 a »pS!7ftrg 
113 a ^ wari, 1 

116 a ia% qaifiisft^lrsgcqft, 124 a %7RnifT 

irg^onF^, 126 b nar, 130 b 

yTrarft%i;at0ita) 1316 iawcn:* 

afarowt: 1 132 a fi ri r gft at eng e n a q ftqi i ti ij ^ iiaii 1 

133 b 144 a etiR laiW 

awg i 150 a g T i t q t^feenft R g i ^M 

1151 aesn^sFWRe»iMe,P12l btntm- 
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^ \ p. 134 b 
160 a I 62 ’!r^ 

(No remark here in P. as to author¬ 
ship.) 163 a 178 a I 

^ «ift9ft¥T5ran?r; 1 1 i b 

?flP55>^: ^ 179 h f^TOihr^lt;, 

180 a 180 b >qr% 

182 6 ^ 51 :: 183 b 

^«rfNr Tfsnrgp^ 1 

I 186 b 192 a n5r 

g^ 's i4f^ I 


Kftnaka 


54 a \ 


RUma 


97 b 


HiTmilu and Boinila 

113 b ^T3?n^; ^Rrey I 


Rissu, RiBSuka or Risuka 

26 b ^ S^ i T f^sg T g, 28 b f% siW l ft I 44 a 
3fT^ iif^; ?ETft<Tr g#^j 1 167 a iDr| <nw<ntt 
^HErer i 

Radatl-brahman 

Rudra 

10 a <K««ig?f!«rs 65 a g»»T c^fsnaiiP# 

fiwrai^r, 68 b f^rwriltJ ^ ^fisw ^ »raT, 73 a 

qfoy, 90 bm U44<(^ ? ! < !l| q Tf^ a* l « I 91 a 

g^PT^fT, ^rrmi g^lRinfl to i 
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103 qwn 1104 a 

€5TJ, 105 b 106 a w ^r«^T* 

107 a 108 a 

55Rf^%<»Tn:^r^^ \ 109 a ^ 

^ 5^411%, 5ii^ siif^ f% riwra 

qw5,121 a ^ P. 116 b 

imra^ 148 b P. 126 a 

?T?f^ creoft, b g?^T 169 6 ?t^ 

^fhnwri^t 1175 fe iftfbri srflr ^ sf3 jfirtl f% i 

Kukmut^ ? 

45 a if c!5[hift^?Tflt^^5 1 

Lak^mana 

93 a Q[;i i 4< l f^*(W i q • 


Lak^mldhara 

125 b ^ »f5i, 180 6 3 ?T ^€ B t^K<H T \ P. 159 b m 

I 


Laghavallabha-Vasudeva 

143 a ?r«rT i 

LoPta(tya)sarvajfia ' 

P. 17 a i %t^4* ra w>qi , 143 a 

»4>ig<fe 3 gi [ < T ^ , P. 155 a i 

Vankal&varta 

127 a g«Fm, b 


Vatsaraja 

P. 12 a 4iw>iwi«Atiq«g fl[ *i ^ i 
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Varanici 

45 a 3T?T \ (Name of the poet in 

P.) 60 b gfTJTsr’T^JTcgiffTTT^, 83 6 ^5^ f^»S^5 164 a 

Varilhamihira 

17 b 5F(% 161 

ffpfr sr?^: sif^r; i :5? (??) m ^ i 

i w( ^ ^ i 

fergg i ^ 

wfot<T;^4 > « rrtf fe qi 188 a ^ ?rars, 

P. 156 6 TT35if:eniiT, 158 a 

P. 158 b 3?Tcr (arm?)^ ?TT;ni5R SSf^Rt^» 
P. 159 a g%5T ^JIr ^ i 

Vai-dhainfina 

28 a !T I 

Yardhuka 

103 b ^TT^wt ^n% \ 

Vallabhadeva 

P. 11 b g^sOTTSTf^^, 21 b ST?nrftiR?T%4 ^ 

WfJH: W3’BI5FJn. 

gR?f: 31%:, 22 a %*^T sms b 

4>^ >«TT gt^fi t ^ > ^RKF: nrg ^B^S ^FT^f *T?^?n 1 

aR^s {kw v ^ f 24 a ^ ^ sT I 

^nif%^: i b ^?tT i 

27 a armmTS^’^tmT f 

f^niRTTS I b 4 vr^gj Sg m *= 5 %T ^T ^ I 29 a <i«ih PS4W - 
I sr ^rcTs i sf^sr^ai * 3(r:f3'43^* 

29 6 jaiJ 1^ 5f I 30 a «: qipq^ 


61 [B. G. Bhaadarkat’i Work*, Vol. 11] 
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32 a snri^ ^ 

I 35 b g?rqirf^ra^ l«r i 

39 b 40 a ^ I 

b 46 6 mmmi <afe^^qq > S , 

49 & qijqr:, 51 6 9iTS5ft%«l^i^t^l 

52 a q;?awd^?T?ragw?T i 53 6 

hn 55n?^ 154 a i P. 39 a 3?g?n^: 

< 56 6 i 

^grrq^ \ qtrPr flrsy^ i There is no 
q^ at the end here ; but the sameness of the metre 
affords a presumption in favour of the sameness of 
authorship* 

VasuaSga 

75 6 ^:wwftqj q> 3 irar I 


Yasnihdhara 


19 6 TTRt Sfm qgq i ?jqq^ 35 a I 


Yastapsila 

31 a q qppT q 42 a arvqr q 

186 b qqtsg^ q Tq qif^qw ° I 


Yagbhata 


104 b JrwTt qfi qi f^ q ^re^ giq; \ 

Y&tsyfiyana 


P. 


156 aqrrenqf 



qu: I 


Y&dlsvaraka&oana 

17 a 175 fc ai r feq^ q|^q f I 

Yamana 

106 a qq 3 f fe?.qiqt I 
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[Bhatta] Vftmana 

74 a grrerpft wn \ 

YSmananSga 

P. 13 a ?rwfl^4 swim*, 147 b g ft gw mc- • 

P. 155 b f^4r \ 

Valmiki 

98 a ?!IWJ ’TOTRTOTTWT:, 118 a I 

Jra^RT^rTOTT I 

Vasi^tha-liamayaii^a 

P. 161 a m i 


Vasudeva 

83 a a<<i 5 <i^i{^ qi g T mi mm \ 


VikatanitambS 

112a#5Tftt?ni^^5^oT ‘ P- 116 a <lT«r?»wft 


Vikramaditya 

85a55l«rrjift|^^ft%?I»rai 135 6 ^yq?#Nr 


Vijayasarman 


96 a 



I 


Vijjaka 

111 a 120 a 

5^3 *n4 > 124 b f^^roir- 
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VidyapaU 

P. 13 a ^ ^ (’c?)5Rrr ST [?rf?] 59 b 

Vidye^ana 

p. ‘ 

«! 5J«iflrs • 

Vibhakaravarman 

142 b 4*i<iw«iNi<«l4id(iwi^«r I 

Vimalasarasvatl 

p. 39 a snrasnfirs i 

Visalya 

83 b 3Tvil«Tt«(^’-ffI3n I 

Vifekhadeva 

16 a MWltl4 < sin i g rT, 96 b ?f^Mf^WTS5sn^ 

122 fl iiiMIjilt-q T S l t I74 6 vipn 

191 a, ^ ^WtsTT 

P. 160 a aiA»<?l^4 r P- 1^3 a 

^ qfbw°l 

Visvesvara 

7 a 4 ^iS(|lig f ^ fl[^^^gsgj:, 14 a 

185 ^ #n4«sr5n:, 

Viryamitra 

72 6 TR^ aw^miW T RT « 

[Bhatta] Vrddhi 

63 b Tirrrwtronf^ ^snwrOr srenj^s i 
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Y aidyanftthaprasasti 

168 b 169 b i 

Vaidyanathapaodita 

46 b ?n1^n®sn}, 51 a 

^rsr, P. 114 b 5«rnwtf^ i 


V aidyabhanupapdita 


32 a I 39 a ^trr: ?arft?rs 

^ift^rerar i 48 a wnarow- 

f^RTf^Pm: I 63 b #f%?n m «K4i4Vc«T3«feq«iT i 78 a 

?T^t: * 93 b 95 a 

\ 110 a 114 a 

118 a 5?IIH 121 b 


4!4*<4*f<!i«K»;, 123 6 
53^, 124 6 srenc^ »Ri5ir, 146 b ^*qf^ 

I (Attributed to ^ivasvftmin in 


P.) 151 a fn^#5Rr** ^ ^tf^, 168 a q»>^' 
185 a % 5yraTRrf^(^, b q>^q>q>^g r g tB fh l^ I 



Vairada 


A^'yaea 

28 a ^WT»f I b f?g: ?ErttTitmTt I 

1 100 a ^ • 


[ Bhagavad-] V yasa 

42 a gonsn^ ^ l (Author’s name 

in P.) 162 a 

3^j 1 3^3i^*vrr swqrf^qrra iR^i^prT 1 

^Nrorf: 1174 b 1 |ilW*ra[i% 

aiRi^ 1 
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[Veda-]Vyasa 

15 a 136 a mm n *r 


Samkaravarman 



^akavrddhi 

63 b f»TnpJT *4*n q tft mr \ 94 b 

fir^ I 95 a 

b I 100 a g%*f I »T^#% ^ 

^Fl5f I 

Sanknka [son of Bha^t^ MayOra] 

69 a ^*f?:?nw5 ^ \ 

Sarva 

106 b ««fNfr \ 

Sarvadfisa 

115 a \ 118 a am vpt^- 

j r (^Aiwifii ' 4T<^ i ?fl?R5rf^ i aifir a re? ^m nri 125 b 
«T 3!^ 1 sm^fei^; 1176 a 

dftQ^ila 

161 b I 


Sarvavarman (called in MS SArwaga^a) 

P. 39 a I 

SiTasvSmin 

9b^ I 69 a 

.’»riwi P.ll8a«air?ni^*ft%5,146 6 floras: i 

(Attributed to Mflrta or Mtirkha in other Anthologies.) 
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^llftbhattArika 

70 6 ffir m ^ 836 «TOJ f% wfiaK tw i 

P. 126 a tr: ^ «w Tf; {wKt)\ 

Socigobhata 

Ti b ^T^^rwia I reRvr?nn fWr *it ttt ?pri 
«TRT i 28 6 »IT5TO^^5 i^T ( %g( qot y T I 


Si-ngaraki limaranataba 

80 6 4f i ij;dM* 7 <Tlf t iYi§>i W!g;, 


81 al 


rsum’prei 


«T ifra% 51 f% Is^ ^ i nrfr i7 i 


[BhaUa-]^y 5 mala 

165 6 3n^ i 


Srl^hakkuraiya 

137 6 ^rfkm tji^r m i 


Sripalakaviraja 

110 6 lifR IRS^n^J f^«555T '^pi^noTTSIWl 111 6 
114 6 

115 6 3rf^ I 


Sribhogavarman 


123 6 




I 


Srlsamkaragaij^a 

85 a 3 if g r q^d qryisnct 1 5K5^ i 

Srlhar^a 

20 a t vfRwiraa^ f%?pr^ «T, 64 a ’. 

6 fe Ri gi ifer qftnfrwti?n^ i 
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69 b 71 b 

4^ ^W<n:, 74 b ^ {^) 84 b 

85 b ^ofirein 92 6* 

' 93 b 103 a 

106 b aTRTiT c TTff q ^^TfiT IJ07 a 

5ft?rig^^rg?ti% lll« 

^jrrerr, 129 b 51 (^ 5 , 

130 a 133 6 

' 134^ 1 

•^srra^ cn^t^i^*, 137 b sm^^is^Rnr- 

I 139 b Jn^ 142 b 

W^T, 143 at ^ » 

3TT^ 

^ 5nnn«H 

P. 161 a 169 a* ' 

*8reiTf^r^3R‘ \ (Author’s name is here given as 

^riharjapaudita in P.) 184 b» 1* a<>raftra, 

191 6t 1 

SriUarga, author of Khaij^ana 

166 b tj<.mgg 13raiT5T<0’5P^?^^h 

tnnfiwg^« sf*!’* wrftr 

_ 

• The veraeB marked with an asterisk under this heading and all under the 
next two headings with the exception of 166 b and 10 a which I have not been 
able to trace and of 180 b which occurs in the NXgRnanda are from the 
NaisadMya, The verses unmarked under the first heading are from the 
Eatoivali and those marked't we from the Nigtaanda. So that though by the 
expression <jl«l*W»i(K «>» ^ distinguish the later 

.fclharsa from the earlier author of the dramas, the scribes have as usual made 

• omitting the expression in some cases, and adding it where not wanted 

ta one ease at least. 
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Srlhar^apaijiJiita 

10 a 3RT, 165 a 

(#5)^31^, P. 16/ a rWT i 170 h 

I 5mi, m ^ 

gf2r, \ ?. 114 /> ?rfwinf^ 

I 176 b ^<T, 177 a 

f^ gfe?rr ^ i ^^Rgi«R (^) ?r«ir i 

snrei- 

I ^cfrfir^iT^I (The author called 
Har^apandita here) 180 b f 3j[53f3lR553fhf^3WT, 
185 b fterrer 3RrRr^t^>: i 3T5n?r^'n3^?nc^ i 
(?i) I 

Srutadhara 

48 a I 

iSrutadhararilma 

27 a qfVi t j^ gr 3««RRT5rt I ^ «r#f^ 
I (Name of the author from P.) 

Sarvadnsa 

173 a JTfRf^ I b I 

■ Sarvajnavasudeva 

135 b swrf^ 4)Nuiti«4^y^3r?ly51 136 b «gre: 

149 a stTP ^dtLKWq :, 154 a « i %S tT % 
f^<hii j*5yr, b ^ Pr?TW?ns- 

Siddhacakravartijayasiifahadeva 


author from P.) 

S2 [B. 0. Bhandatku’s Works, VoL U] 
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P. 117 6 
(4th line ^ 


Sitkftraratna 

ti q? :i T (N : l (Not in D.) 

I) 


Subandhu 

6 & H 9 a ^ \ 

(Attributed by mistake to Harihara, but to Subandhu 
in B. and P.) P. 11 a arf^r^gonf^ i 27 b f^^TOT- 
Mig oTwr ^RTRT, i fq 

1171 a qrrq i 

Snktisahaara 

6 b srafir 1 sn»nm 8 b 55^- 

m(»i»aLqq(^W, 9 b erg. 1 

P. 11 b vrrar • 18 « %t *Ti^^ ^ 

#5^r, 61 rt qg 1 sjqsrtft iifegflij, 

62 a ^r^r#, b 3TJ?ngrr«wtT , 

fk gg qft <i«0er^?ra qg fgj, 63 a qqpi 

5PT% 9j€iT I «r%5 ^ 5151 

65 b ftrsrr^ sn^rer^s, 66 a arwrol ^rxnn^ ir^- 
w»5^r?TT 182 6 fk qtsREPiTftg q^J 1 5ii q^^N^, 
100 b q>HiS5^R(^ r^, 101 a ^ 

110 a ?:firqf^: 1 114 6 ?igj 

\ gq^ 1 q>(f^ 1 sr^gg- 

gPSgg i g t i ^ l 

ggr Jttt f^<f| qr i T > tg 1 (The last only in P. and 

anonymous.) 118 b g^wr fkggrq^NigiR^J, 122 a 
qft^rg g^ ^rqsTTc, b kg: q;^ 
gqrqfr wkgigqq 1 qf^igg* qtl* 1 s^rfig 1 

125 a i b argt q»gg^M \ ^ 

q!5qi^ 1128 a giRygrafegr 1 ^ fgrs fkgg^- 
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I mmm\ b 
130 b 131 a ft* TOT 

?ifeen 5RTT TTf^nrift, b stfuto i am 

I 551^ 

•v 


airf^r^r 1132 a \ 136 a 

3^ m^T l fe r aim: I (Work called here SQkti- 

ratnakara.) 140 I 153 a mm 

ftrfailT a i mr^ , 154 a sTnj^TOSsmi: ^nmamr:! 

164 a m(a«i:?)orTsn?nm^:. ^ b 

3W: 176 a I mireroT ^rom* 

I 6 :TtcTg^m?T: sr^#f^, 178 a a^T^rgim: 


?m 1 1 b am: 

TOT»m^?r, 180 b i 


Soravarman 



Soinakavi 

6 a % 51^ feamt: 5r6nc 1 101 b 3mr«^**Q^r^lf ^ 1 
186 a 5f% TOf^m«55^^ I 

Homanftthapra^st i 



SomaprabbScarya 

P. 163 a TO?r: wrf^ I 

[Bhatta-] Somesvara 

6 a 3^r 3[%:, 98 a srfcm^: 183 a 

[Bhatta-3 Svamin 

148 a ta t Bcm r fi i 1 
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HanQmat 

8 a gfhrrs: sf 

4!Cnsfrf^^:ft«n5r^5r#r, 18 b 

fete, f% OT f%3 ^ 5roT, 

66 b 17^: aflwi^ PWT I 165 6 av^vr: 

^RW:, 166 a »ito*., 

167 a ?ErTW 168 a jngj 

^RTR^g^J, 188 a 


Haragana 

152 a gy^<gg ar»n I 

Haribhatta 

35 6 ijw; M I 

Harihai’a 

P. 12 b q^w T fihwnClt>g r, 29 b ansDrrt f^nr 

33 a I 

^ ^ aRT TOJ, 77 a »Tg srPTor^T ST gi^re«n5 

f^TVRTifrf^waft f^WTT 1138 6 
«rr^i 144 a 35nl»njti 

148 a %«7«sn^ stsrT ^ M rr^g q: <TT I 150 b 
5!l^: S RI^ fe , W HfS 

HalByudha 

P. 160 b aiwu^q^ oir g i 



EXTRACTS FROM THE PREFACES TO THE 
FIRST BOOK OF SANSKRIT 

FROM THE PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION (1864) 

The stndy of Sanskrit has bnt recently risen in the estimation 
of the educated natives of this Presidency and of our educational 
authorities. The old Sanskrit College of Poona owed its 
existence and continuance rather to a spirit of conciliation and 
toleration in our rulers than to their conviction of the utility of 
Sanskrit as a branch of general education. The modem critical 
and progressive spirit was not brought to bear upon it. The 
old Sastris were allowed to carry all things in their own way. 
After about thirty years since its establishment, the authorities 
began to exercise active interference, until at length the College 
was abolished and a new system inaugurated, which, to be 
c»)mplete and effective, requires, in my humble opinion, a partial 
restoration of the old institution. 

This newly-awakened and more enlightened zeal in favour of 
Sanskrit cannot last, or produce extensive results, unless books 
are prepared to facilitate the general study of the language. 
I have heard students complain that they find Sanskrit more 
difficult than Latin, and many have actually left the study of 
their own classical tongue for that of its foreign rival. I do not 
know if this complaint has a foundation in the structure of the 
two languages ; but this, at least, I am sure of, that Sanskrit would 
be considerably more easy than it is, if there were men educated 
in our English Colleges to teach it, and if books specially 
adapted for beginners were available. It was with the view of 
supplying, in some measure, this latter desideratum that this 
little book was prepared about a year and a half ago. Its plan 
was originally sketched out by Dr. Haug, though in a few places 
I found it necessary to deviate from it. • • • • • 
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FROM THE PREFACE TO THE FIFTH EDITION (1871) 

It has come to my knowledge that, in some of the schools, in 
which this book is taught, the teachers consider it to be their 
only duty to get their pupils to translate mechanically from and 
into Sanskrit the sentences given in each lesson. They pay 
little or no attention to the grammatical portion. In others, 
such books as the common RapEvali are put into the hands of 
of the pupils, and they are made to learn by heart the 
declensional forms given in these. This shows a misconception 
of the object of this book, which is evidently to teach grammar, 
and to teach it not for its own sake, but in its connection with 
the language, not in a manner simply to overburden the pupil’s 
memory, but in a manner to awaken and encourage thought. 
The sentences are intended to serve as exercises in the rules and 
forms, and should be used as such. The teacher should see that 
the pupil thoroughly understands the rules, and knows the 
forms, and, in going over the sentences, get him frequently to 
explain the grammar of the words occurring therein, and such 
other points. Repeated exercise is what the teacher should 
particularly attend to. **♦*•**# 




EXTRACTS FROM THE PREFACES TO THE 
SECOND BOOK OF SANSKRIT 

FROM THE PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION (1868) 


This Second Book of Sanskrit has been prepared under 
instructions from Sir A. Grant, Director of Public Instruction. 
Its plan is nearly the same as that of the First Book. 

This and the First Book together contain as much Grammar 
as is needed for all practical purposes, perhaps more. I have 
adopted the terminology of the English Grammarians of Sanskrit, 
but have strictly followed PSpini, as explained by BhaRojl 
Diksita in his SiddhSntakaumudl. Most of the rules are mere 
translations of the SQtras. Besides the terras, Guija, Vfddhi, 
.and a few others, which have been adopted from native 
Grainmarians by nearly all European writers on the subject, I 
have found it necessary to appropriate two more, viz., Se( and 
Ani(. 

The prejudice against mere native terms, in deference 
to which Professor Benfey seems in his smaller Grammar to 
have discarded even the words Guija and Vpddhi, without 
substituting any others, is, in my humble opinion, very 
unreasonable, when it is difficult to frame new words to 
designate the things which they signify. It is very inconvenient 
to have to describe the same thing again and again whenever one 
has occasion to speak of it. It will at the same time be some* 
what difficult for the. learner to make out, when a thing is so 
described in a variety of cases, that it is the same. Words 
adapted to express a particular meaning are as necessary here as 
in other affairs of human life. What an amount of inconvenience 
would it, for instance, entail, if, whenever we had to speak of ‘ 
the human race, we were, instead of being allowed to use the 
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word “man,” made to describe man’s physical and rational 
nature ! But I must not elevate an ordinary truism to the rank 
of a newly-discovered truth. ••••** 

There is one point in Sanskrit Grammar, in my explanation of 
which I have departed from ordinary usage, though I think I do 
agree with Papini and his commentators. It is the sense to bo 
attached to the so-called Aorist. The most laborious student of 
a dead language is not alive to all the nice shades of meaning, 
which are plain oven to the uninstructed when a language is 
living. Even to a MahS-PaptJita in these days the sound of 
is not at all so disagreeable as that of ifH?® is to the genuine 
Marat ha peasant. We know of the distinction between the 
Atmanepada and Parasmaipada only in theory, but that between 
the and ^ of the Marathi Habitnal Past, of the and of 
the Future, we feel. We must, therefore, to determine this 
question about the Aorist, appeal to such Sanskrit works as, we 
have reason to suppose, must have been written when Sanskrit 
was a spoken language. 

The KSvyas, the NSL^akas, and most of the PurAnas will 
not do for our purpose. Such books as the Samhitas 
of the Vedas, the Brahmapas, or even those portions of 
the two great Epics which do not bear indications of having 
been subsequently tampered with, must be referred to. To 
Institute such a wide research I have neither* had the necessary 
time nor the necessary means. But the Aitareya Brahmapa 
seems almost to decide the point. In this work, whenever 
stories are told, the so called Imperfect or the Perfect is always 
used, and the Aorist never occurs.* On the contrary, when the 

1 In the passage noticed below, we have IT |[ ^<11^ where Is 
the Aorist of snq, with If and is used in the narration of a past event. Bat in 
the whole of the BrUhmana there is, so far as 1 can recollect, not a single instanos 
beilde this, where the narrator uses the Aorist in speaUi^ of past action. The 
evidence being then so overwhebnlng, some other explanation must be attempted 
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persons in the story are represented as speaking with one another, 
they use the Aorist, and the only sense that can be attached to it 
in these cases is that of the English Present Perfect; in other 
words, it indicates simply the completion of an action or an 
action that has just or recently been done. The reason why 
the Aorist occurs in those cases only is that there is no scope for 
recent past time in mere narration ; and things that have just 
or recently occurred can come to be spoken of only when 
persons are talking with each other. 

The Aitareya Brahmana contains passages remarkably 
illustrating what I say. The story goes:—“ Hari^ndra 
said to Varupa, ‘Let a son bo born to me and I will 
then effer him as a sacrifice to you.’ ‘ Well,’ said 
Varupa. Then a son was born to him. Then said Varupa, 
‘You have got a son, sacrifice him to me now.’ 'fhen said 
HariScandra, ‘ When a victim becomes ten days old, then he is 
fit to be sacrificed. Lctthelmy become ten days old, I will 
then enorifice him to you.’ ‘ Well, ’ said Varupa. The Iioy be¬ 
came ten days old. Thtm said Varupa, ‘ He has become ten 
days old, sacrifice him now to me,’ ” and thus it proceeds. 
Now in this and the remaining portion of the Khapda, the verbs 
“said” (occurring several times), “was born,” “became” and 
others that are used by the narrator speaking in his own person 
are always in the Perfect; while “have got,” “has become,” etc., 
used by Varupa with reference to the boy, are in the Aorist. 
The latter clearly refer to a time just gone by. 

In the same manner, in the story of Nabhanediptha, related 
in the fourteenth Khapda of the Fifth Pancika, the verbs 
•rom, vmiTSt, •rj: and used by Nabhanedi9(ha, and 

in the ptewnt oaw, and this eumpte ought by no means to he taken to InTslidats 
i^e position in the text, Perhig)8 when the reading ot Vedic books was 
and Hlllhli ’^‘*^®** occurs immediately after, w«e throngh mistake 
Bade to exohaage piaoea 

^ [B. E, Bhandarkar’s Worics, Vol. II] 
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evidently, from the context, denoting events that have jnst 
happened, are in the Aorist, as also used by Rudra. While 
when the author, in narrating the story, speaks of certain things 
as having taken place, he invariably uses the Imperfect, the event 
from his point of view having occurred at a remote past time. 
Similar instances, in which the Aorist on the one hand, and the 
Imperfect or the Perfect on the other, are used exactly in the 
same way, occur in 1-23, 2-19, 3-.33, 4-17,' 6-33, 6-34, 7-27, 
7-28, 8-7, 8-23, while narratives, in which the Perfect or the 
Imperfect only is used, and where there is either no conversation, 
or when there is, it is only with reference to present or future 
time, are innumerable. 7-26, and H-M may also be consulted.’ 

1 The cows held a sacrificial session with the object of getting horns: after 
a year they got horns, and then they say to themselves 

t|T1T Le., “ The object for which we undertook the sacrificial ceremony 

we have got. We now rise or break up." Here WmnT is the Aorist of 
• to obtain,’ and evidently means ‘have got<ff obtained;’ while 
is the Imperfect oi and certainly does not indicate any event that has just 
happened. 

2 To show how rich the language of this Brlihmana is in verbal forms, and 
especially of the Aorist, I will here give a list of the forms of the Aorist referred 
to in the text. It will be shown further on that the Br&hmana follows the rules 
of PAnlni faithfully in the use of the Aorist, and the following list will show 
that the forms also of this tense strictly obey the rules laid down by that 
grammarian, except in a few cases. 




m 

anftr??! 



31^; 

aT|q^ 

airNcT 

af^rnftT^ 


aw??! 

3T^ 

37^5 

37^ 




3r?i?[ 

amwfhx 



ai^s 

arat^ 


• 

3RrairaL 




3nn?|: 


ara!^ 

3!lr«Jr: 

3?m^ 


amw 

arnn^: 

aff^t 



ar^^ 


aranjTi 
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We thus see that the so-called Aorist denotes recent past time 
or the mere completion of an action, and thus resembles the 
English Present Perfect. And this is confirmed by 'what 
Papini says on the subject. The Satras which give the senses of 
the three past tenses are :—§[^3.2.110 ; tWl 3.2.111; 

3.2.115. They are thus to be interpreted—Aorist 
indicates past time ; or the Imperfect shows a past action 
done previous to this day; and or the Perfect, a past event 
which took place before this day, and which was not witnessed 
by the speaker.” Now the first Sntra gives a general rule, the 
second is an exception to it, and the third an exception to this 
again; the past time, therefore, left according to I’ftpini’s 
system of rules and exceptions, for ^[^to indicate, is *TORI*f» that 
is to say, this day’s, can also, by these Sfitras, indicate past 
time generally, i.e,, express simply the completion of an action 
without reference to any particular past time. For, the category 
past time can admit of three divisions only according to the 
principle indicated in the Sotras, viz., past time generally and 
not specifically, the time of this day, and the past time previous 
to this day. The last is taken up by Strand and the first 
two belong, therefore, to . By another Hutra 

Papini, 3.3.13.5, 3*5. expresses recent and 
continuous past action, in addition. So that according to 
Ptlpini, indicates (1) past time generally. (2) the past time 
of this day and not previous to this day, and (.1) recent ixist 
time. 

Now all these characteristics we find in the English 
Present Perfect and not in the Indefiniti; Past. For, firstly, 
if we want to express simply the completion of an 
action, i.e., past time, generally without re ference to any 

Of thcae 44 forms-^nly fivc-«npr, 3nF:T.5 

3TJ[^;-do not conform to the rules laid down by PM.iini for the hbux or the 

Sanckrit current in his tin\e (Note adfkd in 1S86). 
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partionlar past time, we do not use the Indefinite Past in 
English, but the Present Perfect. ‘ I read Sir Walter Scott’s 
Ivanhoe’ necessarily implies some particular time when the 
action of reading was done; in other words, the sense of the 
sentence is not complete without the specification of some time. 
We must add some such expression as ‘ two years ago ’ or the 
particular time must be understood from the context. But 
when we say ‘ I have read Sir Walter Scott’s Ivanhoe,’ there is 
no such necessity. Secondly, the English Present Perfect, like 
the Sanskrit can denote, if it denotes any specific time at all, 
the past time of this day onlj'. For, ‘ I have read the book 
to-day ’ is good English ; but ‘ I have read the book yesterday ’ 
or ‘ a year ago ’ is not. And thirdly, the Present I’erfect, 
as is generally admitted, denotes recent time in English. 


FROM THE PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION (1870) 

The observations made in the Preface to the last edition as to 
the sense of the Aorist, have been confirmed by several passages 
I have met with, in the Samhitas of the Vedas and in Brahmapas 
other than the Aitareya. But since this is hardly the place for 
an elaborate esssiy on the subject, I forbear to make any 
addition to what I have already said on the subject. I have only 
re-cast the remarks contained in the Preface on the meaning of 
the Satras of Papini bearing on the question. 


PROM THE PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION (1873) 

Grammar was not an empiric study with PSpini and the 
other ancient grammarians of India. Those great sages observed 
carefully the facts of their language, and endeavoured always to 
connect them together by a law or rule, and to bring these 
laws again under still inore general laws. Sanskrit Grammar 
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haa thus become a science at their hands, and its study possesses 
an educational value of the same kind as that of Euclid and 
not much inferior to it in degree. For. to make a ^rtioular 
form, the mind of the student has to go through a certain process 
of synthesis. He has to mark the mutual oonnections of the 
rules he has learnt, and. in each given case, to find out which 
of them, from the conditions involved, hold good in that case, 
and to apply them in regular succession, until he arrives at the 
form required. A mere unscientific teaching of the forms as 
such, and mixing them up unconnectedly into a list, our 
grammarians never resorted to. so long as they oould trace a 
resemblance even between two of them, if not more. 


Convinced of the utility of this system. 1 tried in this book 
to adhere to Pa,,ini so far was convenient or practicable, and 
to give his general rules instead of splitting them up into the 

particular cases they comprehend. In this manner 1 w^ul^o 

able to compress a great deal of matter into oompamtively 
small space. But the book necessarily became difficuU since 
instead of placing a ready-made form before the student i gav 
him only the rules, and required him to ^ 

himself. Experience, however, both as a learner and a teache 
t A iKirnt according to tne 

has taught me that hanskn remembered than if 

latter method is more easily and 1 g 


learnt empirically. 



ON BHAVABHUTI 

BEING EXTRACTS PROM THE PREFACE TO THE SECOND 
EDITION OF THE MALATT-MADHAVA OF BHAVABHUTI, 
WITH THE COMMENTARY OF JAOADDHARA. 

BOMBAY SANSKRIT SERIES (I90S) 

[The Edition was by Sir R. G. Bhandakar “ Dedicated to 
the memory of E. I. Howard, Esq., Second Direotpr of 
Public Instruction, Bombay, but for whose enlightened 
encouragement at a time when Sanskrit did not form part of 
the regular course of instruction imparted in our colleges, the 
editor would, in all probability, never have studied the sacred 
language of his country.”] N. B. U. 

I 

After describing the Manuscript material and the mutual 
relations of the MSS, Sir R. G. Bhandarkar proceeds 

All the nine MSS are independent of each other, and no two 
are copies of the same original or closely connected with each 
other. Hence, when two or more agree, the reading acquires 
a certain authoritativeness. ••••••• 

In a large number of oases, however, the agreeing MSS do 
not form such groups, but one of them agrees with one at one 
time and with any other at another at random. Looking to 
the &ot that the groups give readings which are intelligible 
enough and often equally good, though a shade of difference 
can be discovered, which renders one preferable to the other, 
the oonviction forced itself upon me that these changes were 
made by the poet himself at different times, and some MSS 
have preserved the earlier form and others the later. Of 
course, some of the differences in individual MSS, or even in 
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those agteeing with each other at random, may have been 
due to the mistakes of ignorant scribes or to the ingenuity of 
learned readers. 

The »Januscript material for such a play as Mftlatl-Mftdhava 
is so ample and so satisfactory, that the idea of restoring the 
text by making conjectures, as if it were hoi)eleBsly oorrnpt, 
which a certain critic has started, must be entirely condemned. 
Kven in the case of cornipt texts conjectural restoration ought 
to be resorted to only in cases in which the conjecture is happy 
and carries conviction with it. European scholars, I am sorry 
to say, indulge too frequently in it, especially in Vedio 
literature, when often they are not in circumstances to make a 
happy conjecture. It is not to be denied that some of the 
conjectures are striking and hit at the truth ; but there are 
others which are simply gratuitous and provoking. 

II 

BhavabhQti was descended from a family of Brahmans 
surnamed Udumbaras residing in Padmapura, in the country 
of the Vidarbhas, the modern Berars. They were followers of 
the Taittirlya Sakha of the Yajurveda, and belonged to the 
Kasyapa gotra. They were pious Brahmans, regularly 
worshipping Agni and sometimes performing the higher 
sacrifices such as Vajapeya. Even at present, there are families 
of Marathi and Tailanga Taittiriyin Brahmans in and about the 
country where the Udumbaras lived.* The name of BhavabhQti’s 
father was Nilakaptba, of his mother, Jatakarpi, and of his 
grandfather, Bhatta Gopala. He was the fifth in descent 
from one Mahakavi, who was a great sacrificer. 

Bhavabhtiti was a man of learning. He knew the Vedas, the 
Upanisads, and the Samkhya and Yoga systems of philosophy. 
He has given indications of his acquaintance with the Yoga in 


t See ezplsnatory notee pn the play. Act L line 81. 
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M&lati-Miidhava and the Yiracarita,’ and in the Uttararibnacarita, 
has. in two or three plaoes, alluded to the chief doctrines of the 
Aupanigada or Vedanta system, which appears to be somewhat 
different from that elaborated by Samkaracarya/ The name 
of his Guru or teacher was JSananidhi*, which looks like one 
assumed by persons when they enter into the fourth or 
Samnyasa order and devote themselves to the study and 
contemplation of the Brahman, and that Jiiananidhi was the best 
of Paramahaiiisas or ascetics of the highest order, we are told 
in the first half of the stanza in the Viracarita. He probably 
initiated our poet into the secrets of the Vedanta. 

In the Introduction to his Edition of the Gaibjiavaho,* Mr. S. 
P. Pandit states that in the colophon of the third Act in a MS. 
of Malatl-Madhava, received from a friend, he found it 
mentioned that the play was “ composed by a pupil of BhaUa 
Kumarila,” and in that of the sixth, that it was “ composed l)y 
Srimat Umvekacarya, who acquired his literary power 
(Vogvaibhava) through the favour of Sri-Kumarilasvamin.” 
The conclusion drawn by him is, of course, that Bhavabhflti 
was a pupil of the great Eumarilabhatta. The statement in the 
colophon is certainly curious, and chronologically does not 
conflict with any known fact. But Kumarila was a great 
Mimamsaka, and Bhavabhuti does not, in the introduction to 
his plays, speak of Mimnmsa as a subject which he had studied, 
though he makes mention of the other branches of knowledge 
mentioned above. In his works he brings in, as above 


1 Htlati-MlldhaTa Aoi 7; Viracarita, beginning of Act III. 

2 Act H. ActYi. 

Ac. See note on line 397 Act I. Creation according to iaihkar3o3rya ii a 
Yivaita, while according to Bhavabhati it is a ParinUma. 

3 See introduction to the Viracarita and the reading of N. 0, Kl. in the 
Intndaotioa (BhavabhCti’s FraaUvaiUi) to the HUatl-MUhava. 
ooarsdnts OCVI (Intnx). [ H, B. U. ] 
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remarked, his knowledge of the Vedanta and the Yoga, but there 
is no allusion to any thing that may be regarded as peculiar to the 
Mlmariisa. Again, in the nine Manuscripts collated by me and 
in G. representing as they do the text prevalent in different parts 
of the country from Kasmir to Mysore, some of them very old 
and in others consulted by other editors, there is no trace of the 
statement contained in Mr. Pandit’s Manuscript. Bhavabhoti does 
give the name of his Guru .Tfiananidhi ;and, if he really owed his 
Vagvaibhava to Kumarila, it is wonderful that he should not 
have mentioned the fact himself. Still I am not disposed to 
reject the statement entirely, but its verification must bo left to 
future research. 

Bhavabhoti is the author of three dramatic plays, the Vfra- 
carita, Malatl-Madhava and the Uttararamacarita. Sariiga- 
dhara, in his Paddhati, attributes two stanzas' to him which are 
found in none of these three. But the first of these is given by 
Jalhapa in his Soktimuktavall, as if belonging to an author 
named Malatl-Madhava, from whoso work six more stanzas are 
«luoted by him*. The reference is made at the end in the iisual 
way by the expression Malatl-Madhavasya. The second of the 
two stanzas and another have been attributed to Bhavabhoti in 
another anthology*. Another of the seven stanzas quoted by 
•lalhana is given by ^raftgadhara, but not ascribed to anybody*. 

in Peterson’i kd. 

8t»n*a 791, ih 

2 See my Report on the aearoh for Mm for 1887—91, p. xl. (*santo, p. 398.) 
[N.B.U.3 

3 In the NirnayssXgar Edition of the play. 

* ^ *" 1887-91, p. *1, 

(■Ante, p. 898. N. a U.) and Feteraon'e Ed. of ferng. St. 1182. 

SI [B. a. Bhaodarkar’e Works, Yd. II]. 
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Jalha^a is the earliest compiler of an anthology known to us, 
since ho lived in the time of Kr$na of the Ysdava dynasty of 
Devagiri, who reigned from 1247 A. D. to 1260 A. D., and con¬ 
sequently the information derived from him is more reliable. 
It appears, therefore, that there was a poet who was called Malat!- 
Madhava, probably from his having had something to do with 
BhavabhQti’s work of that name, just as some others were called 
Nidradaridra, Utprekeavallabha, Srtkararatna, etc., from their 
using certain modes of expression. In later times his existence 
was forgotten, and when his name was found connected with 
certain stanzas, they were taken to bo from the famous play 
of Malatl-Madhava attributed to BhavabhOti. So that the 
occurrence in the later anthologies of the name of Bhavabhnti 
after certain Slokas not found in his known works, is not a 
just ground for inferring that ho must have written another. 

The Vlracarita seems to have been Bhavabhati's first attempt, 
for it does not exhibit that power and felicity of expression and 
insight into the human heart that the other two display, and is 
often heavy and uncouth. Malatl-Msdhava must have been his 
second work, and the IJttararamacarita, the last. In the bene¬ 
dictory stanza at the end of this, the play is represented as the 
production of his mature intellect.* And this is confirmed by 
internal evidence and the traditionary judgment of the Papdits, 
among whom a verse declaratory of Bhavabhati’s “ having in 
the Uttararamacarita excelled ” Kalidasa, has been current*. 

These two poets are frequently compared with eacTi other and 
regarded as the leading dramatists in the language. The ordinary 
belief among the Papijits is that they lived at the same time, and 
a characteristic anecdote is told with regard to them. BhavabhOti 
took his Uttararamacarita, after he had composed it, to Kalidasa 


2 1 
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and asked him to give his Judgment on it. Kftlidilsa was at 
that time engaged in the game of Saras, and told Bhavabhnti to 
read out the play for him. Bhavabhnti did so. .ill the while, 
Kalidasa was deeply engaged in the game, .and when Bhava- 
bhoti had finished and asked him what he thought about the 
work, he said that ‘ it was a very good production, better than 
his own works, and that the only fault he could discover was a 
superfluous dot or Anusvara in the last line of one of the Slokas,” 
The line meant was wjWiH I Act I, and the 

superfluous dot, that on »5if, Kalidasa thinking that it should 
bo <591, as we find it in our text. Undoubtedly, <5<f is much 
better than the anecdote, however, can have no historical 
foundation. 

But though Kalidasa could not have; lived long enough 
to be thus consulted by Bhavabhttti, there can bo little doubt 
that ho was our poet’s favourite author, and was admired by 
him. The loves of ^aknntala and Dugyanta and of tho Apsaras 
and PurQravas, mentioned by KAmandaki in tho second Act of 
the present play, may, very reasonably, bo understood to be 
allusions to the Abhijnana-Sakuntala and Vikramorvasi. And 
in the ninth Act, Madhava’s idea of using a cloud as a messenger 
to his beloved, and even his manner and mode of addressing it, 
seem'to have been suggested by the MeghadQta. 

Bhavabhnti is a poet of great merit. lie shows a just appreci¬ 
ation of the awful beauty and grandeur of Nature enthroned in 
the solitudes of dense forests, cataracts, and lofty mountains. 
He has an equally strong perception of stern grandeur in human 
character, and is very successful in bringing out deep pathos and 
tenderness. He is skilful in detecting besiuty even in ordinary 
things or actions and in distinguishing tho nicer shades of 
feeling. He is a master of style and expression, and his 
cleverness in adapting his words to the sentiment is 
unsurpassed. 
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The genius of Bhavabhati was, however, more of a lyric than of a 
dramatic nature. Notwithstanding the originality pf conception 
involved in the plot of Malati-Madhava, the poet does not show 
such a skill in the arrangement of his incidents and in the 
denouement as is displayed by the author of the Mfcchakati, or 
even'of the MudrarOksasa. The incidents subsequent to the 
scene in the cemetery look like clumsy appendages and not like 
parts of a whole. Eapalakupdala is represented to have taken 
away Malati, simply to give an opportunity to the poet to display 
his power of depicting the feelings of a man in Viraha ; and the 
incident appears by no means to harmonize with, or to arise 
naturally out of, the previous story. Neither is the poet very 
skilful in the portraiture of varied character. In this also he is 
surpassed by Sodraka. Bhavabhati had not the power of putting 
himself mentally into various situations, of forgetting one and 
becoming quite a new man in another. But as the poet of 
Nature and of human passion and feeling generally, he occupies 
a very high rank among Sanskrit authors. 

Kalidasa, as Prof. Wilson remarks, has more fancy. He is a 
greater artist than Bhavabhati. The former suggests or indicates 
the sentiment which the latter expresses in forcible language. 
Tlie characters of the latter, overcome by the force of passion, often 
weep bitterly, while those of the former simply shed a few tears, if 
they do so at all. In the language of Sanskrit critics, Kalidasa’s 
Itasa is conveyed or Abhivyakta by the Lakeya or Vyahgya sense 
of words, while Bhavabhati’s is conveyed by the Vacya sense. 

The excellences and shortcomings of Bha'vabhati’s genius are 
fully seen in the UttararOmacarita. The incidents in that play are 
but few. There is very little movement. But the description of 
the forest scenery of Janasthana in the second Act, and the 
portraiture of the griefs of Sita and Rama in the third, are 
unrivalled. UttararOmacarita is more adopted for the hall than 
for the stage; it is more a Sravya than a Drsya Kavya, while the 
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beauties of ^kuntalft are more perceptible when acted than 
when read. .The merits of the poet are also observable in 
M&latl>Madhava, but not in such a developed form as in the other 
play; while to his usual faults, must be added the use of long 
prose speeches containing bewildering compounds. Such a thing 
can never succeed on the stage. Perhaps in this as in several 
other respects, BhavabhOti was carried away by the con¬ 
ventionalism which had begun to prevail, and the rules laid down 
by the critics ; 'and the free play of his genius was obstructed. 
Long compounds constitute the poetic excellence called Ojas, 
and this Ojas is according to Dap<jin the very soul of prose.' 

The scene of the drama is laid at Padmavati situated at the 
confluence of two rivers named the Para and the Sindhn. Of 
the identification and position of the town and the rivers, I have 
spoken in another place. * 

According to the Eajatarangipl, BhavabhOti was patronized by 
Yafiovarman king of Kanauj. This Yasovarman was subdued by 
I.Alitaditya, * king of Kasmir, who acquired by his con<;uesta a 
paramount supremacy over a large part of India. The mention 
of this circumstance enables us to fix the date of BhavabhOti. 
But the exact date of LalitOditya or Muktftpli.la, as he was also 
called, is still a matter of dispute. Kalhaija, the author of the 
llojatarangipl, gives the duration of the ^reigns of the kings 
noticed by him, and mentions the year 25 of the Laukika or 
Saptarsi Era as the date of the completion of his work. He 
began the work, in 24 Laukika, corresponding to 1070 ^aka. 
According to the method of turning a Laukika into a ^ka year, 
given in my Report on Manuscripts for 188.1-84 (p. 84), the 

2 See arp lanaiOT ty notee on the play, Act 1., linoe, 88-89. (BS8. EditioaX 

Blli.Steiu’8Edn.lV. 144. 

4 Ante, p. 210 f. [N. B. U.] 
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Lattkika 25 corresponds to 1071 ^aka passed and 24 to 1070 passed. 
The sum of the durations of the reigns from ]^}itaditya to 
Jayasimha, who had been on the throne for 22 years when 
Kalhapa finished his work, has been given by Mr. S. P. Pandit 
as 455 years, 7 months, and 11 days. This being subtracted 
from 1071, we have Saka 615-4-19 as the date of Lalitaditya’s 
accession, corresponding to 693 A.D. Cunningham in his 
original calculation, gives the same; but Mr. Pandit somehow 
arrives at 625 A.D., and this is the date given by M. Troyer 
also. But the total of the durations given above includes a 
reign of seven years (Sapta vatsarftn) assigned to Samgramapld^, 
one of the successors of Lalitaditya, in two of the Manuscripts 
of the work, while a third gives him a reign of seven days only 
(Sapta vasaran). This will bring the date of the accession of 
Muktapida, with whom we are concerned, to 700 A.D. 
Considering the arguments urged on both sides, it is difficult 
to decide which of the two readings is correct j but I am 
inclined from the context to regard Sapta vatsaran as the 
correct reading. Lalitaditya-Muktapida thus reigned from 
693 A.D. to 729 A.D. or 700 A.D. to 736 A.D. 

But a comparison with Chinese chronology throws a doubt 
on the correctness of the date. The Chinese annals represent 
Candrapida, brother of Muktapida, who reigned before Tarapida, 
another brother and! the immediate predecessor of Muktapida, 
to have sent an embassy to the Chinese court in the year 713 
A.D., and to have received the title of “ king ” at his request 
from the Chinese emperor in 720 A.D.; while, according to 
Kalhapa’schronology, Candrapida died in 689 A.D. As Chinese 
chronology has always proved accurate, there must be a mistake 
of about 31 years in Kalhapa’s chronology of the period, sup¬ 
posing Candrapida to have died soon after receiving the title. 
Lalitaditya himself is represented to have sent an embassy to 
China some time after 736 A.D.* which he could not have 


1 Or. Stein’s taansl. of the BUjatar., Intr., p. 67. 
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done if he died in 729 A.D. or in oven 736 A.D.- according to 
Kalha^a's chronology. If, therefore, we apply the correction of 
31 years, Lalitfiditya-Muktapida’s date will have to bo understood 
to be 724-760 A.D. or 731-767 A.D. Yasovarman, therefore, must 
have been subdued by Lalitilditya after 724 A. D. or 731 A.D. 

And a still closer approxiinatiou has been arrived at by Prof. 
Jacobi. In stanzas 827-831 of Mr. Pandit’s edition of the 
Gaudavadha are given the portentous events which took idaco in 
the world as mentioned in stanza 832 on the occasion “ when 
the' corner of Yasovarman’s eye became twisted in consequence 
of a momentary shaking of his (kingly) position.” Prof. .Tacobi 
justly takes this to be a reference to LalitJlditya’s invasion.' 
And certainly Yasovarraan’s loss of his position was momentary, 
for the Kasmir prince does not appear to have annexed his 
kingdom, but simply to have gone away after he had received 
his submission and concluded an alliance. Among the portent¬ 
ous occurrences, one was the assumption by the disk of the 
sun, when “ it was pierced through by Ketu, of the form of 
an anklet as it were of the Lak@ml (glory) of the three worlds, 
dislocated from her foot when she thrust it forth violently in 
anger.” (Stanza 829.) Evidently what is alluded to here is an 
annular eclipse of the sun ; and this, according to (tstronomical 
calculations, occurred, as stated by Prof. Jacobi*, and was visible 
at Kananj, on the 14th of August 733 A.D. It was in that year, 
therefore, that Ya^ovarman was attacked by Lalitaditya. A king 
of Central India of the name of I-cha-fon-rao is mentioned by 
Chinese authors as having sent an embassy to China in 731 A.D. 
This I-cha-fon-mo has, I think, been properly identihed with 
Yasovarman, and here we have the date of Bhavabuhoti’s patron 
from another source. 


1 GKStt. gel. Ans., 1888, nr. 8, p. 67* 

8 Ih, p. 68. 

3 Dr. Stein’s tranaL BXjatar., Intr, p. 89, and note on IV. 134. 
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The ambaasador of Mnktapi^a, who was sent to the 
> Chinese court some time after 736 A.D., is represented to 
have claimed the king of Central India as his master’s ally. 
He is in all likelihood Ya^ovarman himself; and, if so, Dr. Stein 
thinks that Lalitaditya must have subdued YaSovarman after 
the date of the embassy, i.e., long after 736 • A.D.' This goes 
against the date arrived at from the annular eclipse, but the 
fact appears to be that, as stated above, Muktapf^la did not annex 
the territory of YaSovarman to his kingdom, but kept him on 
the throne and formed an alliance with him ; and hence the 
latter was represented as the ally of the Kasmir prince. 

From Jaina sources, if they are to be trusted, we arrive at an 
approximate date for the death of YaSovarman, which is 
consistent with those given above. RajaSekhara, the author of 
the Prabandhako^, tells us that a Jaina saint of the name of 
Bappabha^U converted to Jainism Amaraja, the son and successor 
of YaSovarman of Kanauj. BappabhaUi was initiated as a monk 
in 807 of the Vikrama era. Soon after that event he met 
Amaraja, who lived as a voluntary exile in Gujarat. After he 
had succeeded his father, Bappabhatti was, at his suggestion, 
raised to the dignity of Snri. This occurred in 811 A. V. 
Between 807 A. V. and 811 A. V., corresponding to 751 A.D. 
and 755 A.D., i.e., about the year 753 A.D., therefore, Yaiotarman 
died. 

The Rajatarahgipi mentions another poet of the name of 
Vakpatiraja, who also was in the service of Yafiovarman.* The 
Qanclavadha alluded to above is the work of this poet, and in it 
also, he mentions the fact.* “ There was,” he says about him¬ 
self, “nothing interesting about him, but he derived his 
importance by resorting to the feet of Kam alasm dba. ”* 
1 Transl. RSjatar., Intr., p. 89. 

8 St. IV. 144, quoted before. 

8 Stun 797 at Pendit’iBdo. 

4 Ih.St.788. 
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Kamalftyndha was a poet, from whose work or works Quotations 
are made by Jahlapa and other anthologists. He was thns a 
contemporary of Vakpatirftja. Then he tolls ns how, “ in his 
rn^ed compositions, there still shine certain excellences as if 
they were the drops of the poetic nectar churned ont of the 
ocean in the shape of Bhavabhnti.”' Heroin he speaks of his 
indebtedness to Bhavabhnti, from his connection with whom 
he derived some poetic conceptions or modes of expression. 
From the manner in which tin* statement is made, Bhavabhnti 
appears to liave lived long before he wrote this. Since 
Vakpatiraja mentions the annular eclipse of August 14th, 733 
A.D., not as a recent event, he must have written his work a 
pretty long time after 733 A.D., and before 753, the approximate 
date of Yasovarman’s death. We may, in general terms, there¬ 
fore, state that the poet flourished in the second (juarter of the 
eighth century, and Bhavabhnti in the first. 

The date thus determined agrees with all that is known of 
the chronological relations of Bhavabhnti with other writers. 
In the first place, BSpa’s omission of his name from the long 
list given by him at the beginning of his Har^carita is now 
intelligible. Bftpa flourished in the first half of the seventh 
century. A verse from Bhavabhnti is quoted in Ksirasvamin’s 
commentary on the Amarakofei.* Keirasvainin is mentioned 


1 lb. at. i 

H 

3TOTf^ I irfecTO II 

^ Prof. Aufreoht’i paper on Oommentaie Znm 

Amarako^ in Z. O. M. G. fiv 1874. Prof. Aafireobt, however, tnoea Ow tom 
^fooglytothe KlrKtUrjunlya. 


5<> [B. a. Bhandaricar’s Worka, VoL II] 
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in the Rajatarahgi^i as the teacher of JaySpi^a,' the grandson 
of Lalitaditya, who reigned from 752 A.D., to 783 A.D., 
according to Kalhai;^a*s Chronology. But as - KplrasyAmin 
notices Bhoja as a grammarian and lexicographer, it is hi^ly 
doubtful whether the author of the commentary was the same 
as JayapKjia’s teacher. Supposing the Bhoja referred to was the 
same as the famous prince of Dhara of that name, Ksirasvamin 
will have to be placed between about 1040 A.D., and 1141 A.D., 
the latter being the year in which Vardhamana wrote his 
Ga^aratnamahodadlii, in which he mentions Kglrasvamin.’ 

Bhjwabhoti is also quoted by Vamana in his Kavyalamkara- 
vrtti. Quotations from his work occur in the Kavyaprakasa 
and in a work of Abhinavagupta, who wrote in the beginning 
of the 11th century. He is, therefore, in all likelihood, the 
same as Jayapuja’s minister of that name. Bhavabhuti is quoted 
by Rajasekhara, the dates of whose patron, Mahendrapala, 
king of Kanauj, are 893, 899, 903 and 907 A.D. He is also 
quoted by Somadeva, the author of the Ya^stilaka, who wrote 
the work in 881 Saka, corresponding to 959 A.D., in the reign 
of the Rastrakuta prince Krsua III, by Dhanika, the author of 
the DaSarOpakavaloka, and brother of Dhanaihjaya, the author 
of the Da^rUpaka, who lived at the court of Mufija of Malwa 
(974-995 A.D.), and in the SarasvatikaQthabharapa attrilpted 
to Bhoja of Dhara, who reigned in the first half of the 
eleventh century. Bhavabhuti is also quoted by Vardhamana 
mentioned above and by Mammata, the author of the Eavya- 
praka^. Verses from his work occur in Jalhapa’s anthology 
noticed above, and in Sarngadhara’s Paddhati and similar works 
written in later times. 



^ ^ ii iv. 489. 


S See Plot. Aafireoht’a paper referred to aboTe. The year of Vikrama in 
which Vardhamana wrote is given as 1197. 
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III 

ON JAGADDHARA, THE COMMENTATOR OF 
MALATI-MADHAVA 

Jagaddhara, the author of the commentary on BhavabhQti's 
Malatl-Mftdhava was, as he himself tells ns, the son of Ihitnadhara 
and Damayantl. Ratnadlmra was the son of Vidyftdhara, and 
grandson of GadMhara. This last was the son of Rame^vara who 
was the son of Deve^, son of Cai,iilesvara. Cai,i<j[o^vara appears 
to have obtained from some king or chief the grant of a village 
of the name of Suragrilma. All his ancestors, except perhaps 
his father, were Mlmaiiisakas. He or his father appears to have 
been a judicial functionary to some chief. His grandfather 
resided. Dr. Hall states, probably on the authority of Jagaddhara’s 
other works, at Yidehanagara in Mithila. Our scholiast gives 
in some cases, vernacular e<iuivalents for Sanskrit words, but 
the reading is often so corrupt and uncertain that it is not 
possible to find out from these what his own vernacular was. 

But none of the facts mentioned by him enables us to 
determine the period when he lived. All that can bo done is to 
arrive, if possible, from the authors and works cj noted o? 
mentioned by him, at a date before which he could not have 
lived. In his present work, Jagaddhara refers to Amara, the 
Dharapl, the Sasvata, the Haravali, the Utpalini, the Visva or 
Visvapraka^a,* the ^abdaprakisa, the Sabdaijheda,’ the Ane- 
kSrtha, the NanSrtha, the Ratnakotsa, the Mcdini, the Amara< 


1 What ia often called the Vlava is really the VisvaprakJaa of Uabeavan 
1 looked for awne of the Teraea quoted by .fagadilhara from the Vlara in the twe 
ooplea of the ViavaprakHaa in Dr. BUblcr’a Collection, and found them In both. 

2 The iSabdaprakhaa and the Sabdabheda are one and the aame work an< 
identical with the (SabdabhedaprakRa’a which ia an Appendix to the Viavaprokni 
I looked for the paaaagea quoted by Jagaddhara in the copy in Dr. Btthler’a Co 
lectirm and found them there. 
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m&lft, the Amaralata,' the DhStiisamgraha, the Dhatupradlpa, 
the NySsa, Bharata, Dao^in, the Saraavatikapt^bharapa, the 
MeghadQta, M&gha, and Naifadha.' 0£ the lexicons quoted by 
him the date o£ the Visvapraka&i is known. It was composed, 
as the author himself informs us in a Sloka at the end of his 
work, in Saka 1033 corresponding to 1111 a.d.* Jagaddhara 
furnishes us with another clue. At the beginning of the seventh 
Act, after explaining that the root *1'^ with signifies to “take 
one’s leave finally, ’’ or to “ bid adieu ’’ he tells us that the same 
root occurs in the Meghadata and is explained by the comment¬ 
ator in the same way. A great many commentaries on this 
poem, besides that of Mallinatha, are mentioned in Prof. 
Aufreoht’s Catalogus Catalogorum none of which, however, is 
well known. And since Jagaddhara speaks of one commentator 
only without giving his name, he must be ■ understood to have 
been aware of one commentary only, so well known as to 
render a mention of the author’s name superfluous. I, therefore, 
take it he alludes to MallinStha who, in his.scholia on the poem, 
does explain the root in the same way as Jagaddhara. Mallinatha, 
therefore, lived before our scholiast. Now Mallinatha 
according to Prof. Aufrecht, flourished after the thirteenth 
century,* since he quotes from a work of Bopadeva in one of 
his commentaries. Bopadeva was a contemporary of Hemadri 
who was a counsellor to Mahadeva* and Ramadeva, kings of 
Devagiri, and consequently flourished at the end of the thirteenth 


1 AmarsmMX. and AmaiahiM appear to have been two natuee of the lame 
.book, w the latter ia a mielectioa. 

3 Dr, Ball gtvea aome' more oamee from the other works of the aohcSiaat:-' 
the Qitagoyinda, the Uttaiataatra, BatnAvall, Vala and VindhyavMn, and 

MattanJlga* 

3 See FtcoL Aafreoht’s Oxf. Oat. p. 1883. I do not, however, find the &oka 
in the Mantu^pta in Da BUhlei's Ocdleotion. 

4 Oxf. Cat. p. U8«. 

6 Early Hiatory of the Daooan, pp. 116 and 117. 
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century. Mallinatha wrote a commentary on the EkSvalt, a 
work on Poetics, and the prince, who is panegyrised in that 
work, ruled over Orissa till the first decade of the fourteenth 
century. That is the date of the EkftvalT, but the commentary 
must be later by atmut fifty years if not more.' Another circum¬ 
stance which indicates Mallinatha’s priority to Jagaddhara is 
that while the latter quotes from the Medini every now and 
then, the lex.icou is never referred to by Mallinatha.' If the 
Medini were composed before Mallinatha, we might certainly 
expect quotations from it somewhere in his vast commentaries. 
Medinikara, therefore, very probably lived after Mallinatha and 
certainly before Jagaddhara. 

We should make a further advance in the present inquiry if 
we could determine the age of this lexicographer so often <)noted 
by our scholiast. In the introduction to his vocabulary, 
Medinikara mentions Madhava. If this Madhava is the same 
as the great Minister of Bukka and Harihara, kings of Vijaya- 
nagara, the Medini must have been written in or after the fourth 
quarter of the fourteenth century.' In Itayamukuta's comment¬ 
ary on the Amarakos’a, there are many (luotations from thiS 
lexicon. Hayamukuta wrote his work, as he himself incidentally 
tells us, in 1353 ^ka and in 4532 Kaliyuga,' correspond- 


1 See my Report on Manuscriptg for 1887-91, p. Ixix, and note in th« Intro¬ 
duction to Mr. Ttivedi’s Kd. irf the Ekavali. [=sAiitc, p. 333; the note mi 
Kk&TlM is included in the Volume'later.] N. B. U. 

2 See Oxf. Oat. p. 113 and Appendices to Mr. Pandit s Ed. of Baghuvathsa. 
Prof. Aufrccht has observed one quotation fi^m the loxioon in the commentary on 
Mkgha ; but it is a later interpolation. (See the Preface to his Ed. of Uyvala- 
datta, p. xiT. notes). 

8 See Jonr. & & R. A a, VoL IV., p. 107. The date of Hadbava’s grant is 
1818 &ka, i. A, 1881 A D. 

* [5Rrt] 

1. 8.82. 
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ing to 1431 A. D. Medinikara, therefore, lived after about 1375 
A. D. and before 1431 A. D. But, if the Madhava alluded to by 
biin was another person, we must determine his date with 
reference to that of Mallinatha instead of Madhava, and 
Rayamukuta, but the result is about the same, as Mallinatha 
must have flourished, as stated above, after the middle of the 
fourteenth centary. Probably Medinikara lived about the same 
time as Mallinatha. Jagaddhara, therefore, lived after the 
fourteenth century, but how long after, we have not the means 
of determining. A Manuscript of his commentary on the present 
play was written as we have seen in the year 1764 Vikrama, 
corresponding to 1708 A. D.; so that his latest limit is the end 
of the 17th century. 

Jagaddhara’s commentary is very valuable. His interpret- 
’ ation of his author is generally correct and proper ; but after 
having given an explanation which alone is .plain and sensible, 
he often attempts several others which are fanciful and far¬ 
fetched, probably to show off his learning and acumen. In a 
few places he is positively wrong. I have considered all these 
cases in the explanatory notes. His quotations from Bharata 
and other authors and the information that he gives on several 
points are of very great use, especially to the University 
student 

Besides the present commentary, Jagaddhara wrote others, on 
the Vepisamhara, Vasavadatta, MeghadQta, Bhagavadgita, and 
Ddvimahatmya. 



A NOTE ON EKAVALl 


(Originally published in the I^ate Rao Bahadur K. P. Trivedi’s 
Edition of the Ekftvall, Bombay Sanskrit Series, No. 63,1903 ; 
pp. XXXIII—XXXVII).—N. B. U. 

In view of the Inscriptions brought to the notice of Mr. K. P. 
Trivedi by Mr. K. B. Pathak, and others which Mr. Pathak 
has not mentioned,' the remarks made by me on the date of the 
Kkavall, in my Report* on tin* Seareli for Manuscripts diiring 
1887-91, require to bo supplemente<l, tliongh the conclusions 
at which I arrived from the internal eviilence, as to the 
approximate time, when the author of the work nourished, 
remains not only perfectly unshaken, but is remarkably 
confirmed ; and the Inscriptions do not yield much in elucida¬ 
tion of the point discussed that was not known before. 

The list of the princes who ruled over Orissa given by Sir W. 
W. Hunter and Mr, Sewell is based on the Chronicle of the 
Jagannlltha Temple, and like other productions of the kind, 
contains a good deal that has no surer foundation than fancy 
or imagination, mixed especially in the later portion with 
much that is historically true. It should, therefore, be accepted 
with caution, and conhrmatory evidence of a more reliable 
nature should be resorted to where available. Such evidence 
we have in the case of the. Gahga Dynasty which ruled over 
the country, and with which alone we are here concerned. 
Seven Copper-plate Inscriptions of princes of this family have 

1 For these Itwcriptiona, See Trivedi’s Introductioa to EkXvali, p,p. XXVI 

a. [N. a U.] 

2 Ante, pp. 328-334. It will be seen that Manuscript belonged to the 
1884-87 O o ll ge tion, though the notice thereof was originally oontalnod in tho 
1887-91 Beport, [N, B. U.] 
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hitherto been discovered, three of Co^aganga, two of 
Narasimha II, and two of Narasimha IV. 

The year of Co^agahga’s accession ia given as 999 Saka, and 
the dates of his three copper-plate grants are 1003 §., 1040 S, 
and 1075 6. The dates of the grants of Narasimha II are 1217 S., 
which was the regnal year represented by the figure 21, and 
1218 S., and those of the Inscriptions of Narasimha IV are 
1305 S., which as a regnal year, was represented by the figure 
8, and 1316 S, represented by the figure 22. In representing 
a regnal year by a figure, 1, 6, and a figure ending in 
6, as well as a figure ending in zero except 10, were, 
we are told by Babu Manmohan in another paper of his, 
omitted as inauspicious. Thus the figure 8 represented the 
sixth year of the reign of Narasimha IV (1 and 6 being 
dropped), and the figure 22, the eighteenth year (1, 6,16, and 
20 being dropped). Thus 1305 S. was the sixth year of his' 
reign, and 1316 §., the eighteenth. If 1305 S. was the sixth 
year, 1316 S., (ought to be the seventeenth instead of the 
eighteenth. But this difference is probably due to the fact 
that a new number was given to the regnal year in the month 
of Bhadrapada, so that in Caitra, 1316 Saka was represented by 
the number 17, as 1305 Saka was by 6, and in Margasirsa the 
month named in the grant of 1314 S., by the number 18. Thus, 
i217 S., which as a regnal year of Narasimha II, is represented 
by the figure 21, was the seventeenth year of his reign. 

The grants also give the genealogy of the dynasty with tfie 
duration of the reigns of the prlhces. This is given by' Babu 
Manmohan Ohakravarti in his paper on the grants of 
Narasimha IV, and need not here be repeated. The genealogy 
it certainly reliable, but the years of the duration of the reigns 
as certainly not. For, in the first place, in the grants of 1217 S., 

1 Urya In«oriptl<mi of tho Fifteenth end Sixteenth Oentnrtei, Jcnrnnl V* ^ 
BooMy of Bengal, YoL mi . Pert 1, Na 1, 1898, 
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of 1305 S.; and 1316 S., the year of accession of KfirnKn^aTa, the 
snooessor of Oo<JaganBa, is given as 1064 If the latter got 
possession of the throne in 999 S., and his son 1064 S., he conld 
not have reigned for 70 years as ho is represented to have done, 
but only 65. 

Again if we calculate by adding to Saka 1064, which is the 
date of the accession of EamftrDava, the number of years for 
which the reigns of the succeeding princes lasted, we have the 
following dates for the accession of the last seven princes • 
Narasiihha I; 1174 §. Duration 33 years. 


VlrabhSnudeva I ; 1207 S. „ 17 

Narasimhadeva II ; 1224 „ 34 

Virabhanudeva II ; 1258 S. „ 24 

Narasimhadeva III ; 1282 S. „ 24 

Bhanudeva III; 1306 S. 26 


Narasimha IV ; 1332 S. 

But from the c^jaffemporary evidence of their own plates, 
1217 § was the seventeenth year of the reign of Narasimha II, 
and 1316 S, the eighteenth year of the reign of Narasimha IV. 
Therefore, either the date of accession of Kamarpava, 1064 S., 
for which we have no contemporary evidence, is wrong, or the 
durations of the reigns or both. 

Now, if 1316 S. was the eighteenth year of the reign of 
Narasimha IV, he must have come to the throne in 1299 S. 
Calculating backwards by subtracting the years of the duration 
of each reign, we get the following dates for the accession of 


the seven princes :— 

^ Narasimhadeva I 1141 S. 

Virabhanudeva I 1174 

-Narasimhadeva 11 1191 S. 

Virabhanudeva II 1225 S. 

Narasimhadeva III , 1249 S. 
Bhanudeva III ^273 S. 

Narasimhadeva IV 1299 S. 

6$ fB, O. Bhsndarkar’i Works, Vol. II] 
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Bat according to one of the grants of Narasimhadeva II, 
1217 -was the seventeenth year of his reign, and he must 
have come to the throne in 1201 S., while according to our 
calculation, he got possession of it in 1292, i. e., eleven years 
earlier. Now since we started from a date vouched for by a 
contemporary document, and thus come to a conclusion, 
opposed to another contemporary document, the years of the 
duration of each reign given in the plates must be wrong. The 
date of Narasimha II occurring in his earlier grant is found on 
computation to correspond to Monday the 6th August, 1296 
A.D., and those of Narasimha IV, Sunday, 6th March, 1384 A.D., 
and to Tuesday, 23rd November, 1395 a.d. 

Now from all this, what we get for our present purpose, is 
no more than what we got from Sir W. W. Hunter’s list, viz., 
that about the end of the thirteenth century of the Christian Era, 
which is the period in which, from the internal evidence the 
Ekavall was composed and the king panegyrised lived, there 
was a Narasimha who ruled over Orissa. The date of his 
accession is 1201 S., i.e., 1279 or 1280 A.D., while in the list, he 
is represented as having acceded to the throne in 1282 A.D. 
There is a difference of two years only, which can be accounted 
for in a variety of ways. If the period for which he is spoken 
of as having reigned, is to be regarded as correct, he held 
power till 1314 a.d., while according to the list, he ruled over 
the country till 1307 A.d. 

That Narasimha II was the Narasiiuha of the Ekavall is 
rendered highly probable, or I might say, certain by the fact 
that in the Inscriptions of Narasimha IV, he is in one placp 
called or favourite of poets” and in another, 

‘‘the moon that made the night lilies in the shape 
of poets expand.” The description applies to the hero of the 
Ekavall, both because he was chosen for his panegyric by 
Vidyadhara, and because he must have patronized him and 
others like him. 
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[FROM C. Y. OHINTAMANI’S INDIAN SOCIAL REFORM, 
1901, PART FIRST, PAGES 1-26.] 

(THIS WAS CONTRIBUTED AS AN ORIGINAL PAPER 
TO THE VOLUME ENTITLED “INDIAN SOCIAL 
REFORM,” EDITED AND PUBLISHED BY 
Mr. C. Y. CHINTAMANI IN 19011. N. B. U. 

INTRODUCTORY 

Before entering on the subject of this paper it is necessary to 
give to the reader a general idea of the comparative antiquity of 
the diflEerent portions of Sanskrit literature referred to therein. 
The hymns contained in the Rgvoda SamhitJl are the oldest; but 
they were composed at different times and some of them are 
much later than the others. The verses of these hymns when 
used for saorifleial purposes are called Mantras. The BrShmapas 
which contain an explanation of the sacrificial ritual come next; 
but there was a very long interval between them and the hymns. 
Then we have the Arapyakas which contain the Upanifads. 
There are treatises of the latter name which are very modern 
and form by no means a part of the Vedic literature though 
sometimes they profess to do so. Later than these are the 
Srauta or Sacrificial Satras, and contemporaneous with them, or 
somewhat later, are the Gphya Sutras. The Dharma Sutras 
in which the religious and sometimes a civil law is laid down 
are still more modern. 

The Samhita and BrShmapa of the Black Yajurveda oontein 
the Mantra and Brfthmapa portions mixed together. Some 
of the Mantras may be as old as the later hymns of the 
^tgveda Samhita; but the Brahmapa portion must be of about 
the sapie age as the Brahmapas of the IJgveda. Some of 
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the hymns o£ the Athsnra Veda may be as old as the later 
ones of the $gveda ; but others are considerably more modem. 

Buddhism rose in the later part of the sixth century 
before Christ; and the death of Buddha took place about 477 
B. C. The genuine Upanisads must be earlier than Buddhism. 
The Grammarian Patanjali lived about 150 B. C., and Papini, 
the author of the Sdtras on Grammar, must have preceded 
him by several centuries. Yaska the author of the Nirukta, 
which contains an explanation of the difBcult words in the 
hymns, must have flourished before Papini. 

■ 

From about the middle of the third century before Christ, to 
about the end of the third after. Buddhism was the favourite 
religion of the masses. During that time Brahmanic literary and 
religious activity was a good deal impaired. In the fourth century 
Buddhism declined and there was a Brahmanic revival; and the 
Brahamans re-edited some of the books on the religious and the 
civil law which had been written in the form of prose sentences 
called Sutras, -and gave a new and more popular shape to them. 
Thus arose the Metrical Smrtis or Smrtis composed in Annstnp 
Slokas which now go by the name of Manu, Tajhavalkya and 
other sages of the antiquity. They of course contained mostly 
the same matter as the old Dharma Sutras ; but they brought 
the law up to the time. This species of literature having come 
into existence in this way, other numerous Smytis of the like 
nature came to be written subsequently. 

The old PurUpas were also re-cast about the period, and a good 
many new ones written. The Mahabhftrata is mentioned by 
P&pini and in AivalSyana’s Grhya>Sutras ; but was consolidated 
into something like its present shape probably three or four 
centuries before Christ; but passages were interpolated into it 
from time to time; and it must have been retouched at the time 
of the revival. 
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OA8TB 

More than four thousand years before Christ, according to the 
latest researches, the Sanskrit speaking people called the 
Aryas penetrated into India, from the North West. They 
were at first settled in Eastern Kabulistan and along the upper 
course of-the Indus ; and thence they gradually descended the 
river to the South, and spread also to the east in the upper part 
of the country watered by the five rivers of the Punjab. Their 
progress at every step was resisted by another race or races which 
in the ^Igveda are designated by the name of Dasyu or Dftsa. 
The Dasyus are contrasted with the Aryas and are represented 
as people of a dark complexion who were unbelievers, i.e„ did 
not worship the Gods of the Aryas and perform the sacrifices, 
but followed another law. The Aryan Gods Indra and Agni are 
freciuently praised for having driven away the black people, 
destroyed their strongholds and given their possessions to the 
Aryas. “ From day to day,” it is said in one hymn, “ he (Indra) 
drove the people who were black, all alike, from one habitation 
to another.” Those who submitted were reduced to slavery, 
and the rest were driven to the fastnesses of mountains. The 
process was carried on in all parts of the country to which the 
Aryans penetrated. The old word Dftsa came to denote a 
“ slave” generally, and the word Dasyu acciuired the significance 
of a “ robber,” as those aborigines who had taken themselves 
to mountain fastnesses subsisted on robbery. The latter word 
came also to signify ** one beyond the Aryan pale as these 
tribes of robbers were. 

While the Aryans were in the Punjab they were 
divided into a good many tribes, each having a king of its 
own, and a family or families of priests. There were 
among them three social grades or ranks. To the first belonged 
the priests, who composed Brahmans (with the accent on the 
first syllable), i.e., songs or hymns to the Gods and knew how to 
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worship them, and were called Brahmans (with the ' accent on 
the second syllable). The second grade was occnpied by those 
who acquired political eminence and fought battles and were 
called Kajans. All the other Aryas were referred to the third 
grade and were distinguished by the name of Visas or people 
generally. These three classes formed one community, and 
such of the aborigines as had yielded to the Aryas, were tacked 
on to it as a fourth grade under the name of Dasas, which word 
had now come to signify slaves or servants. Such grades exist¬ 
ed amongst ancient Persians also. In the course of time these 
grades became hereditary and acquired the nature of castes, and 
were called Brahmapas, Rajanyas and Vaisyas. The fourth class 
came to be called Madras, which probably was at first the name 
of the aboriginal tribe which had ac(iuired a distinct position 
in the community, and was afterwards generalised. 

These four castes are mentioned in one of the latest 
hymns • of the Rgveda. The first two formed definite 
clsuses with a definite sphere of duties and were the 
aristocracy of the community. Since the Vai^ya class 
included all other Aryas, there was a tendency in it 
towards the formation of sub-classes or communities and possibly 
there were such sub-classes; which according to some, formed 
independent castes. The Madras being the aborigines, there 
were in all likelihood several castes amongst them corresponding 
to the several races which inhabited the country before the 
invasion of the Aryas. These were of course denied the privi¬ 
lege of keeping the sacred fire or performing the sacrifices ; and 
were not allowed to read or study the Vedas. The two highest 
OBStes do not seem, in the times to which the old religious 
literature refers, to have split up into sub-castes. No such are 
referred to in that literature, though they are supposed by some 
scholars to have existed. There were tribes of Ksatriyas or 
Rajanyas and Gotras of Brahmapas ; but not castes. 
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With this social constitution the Aryas spread over the whole 
of Northern India, and the Sodra population, incorporated with 
their community, became so large that it inlluenoed the future 
development of the country. The Sanskrit language was 
corrupted and the Vernaculars began to bo formed. 

THE ABOniOINES AND THE FOUMA'JTON OK THE PRAKRITS 

The languages of Northern India including tho Marathi are 
offshoots of the Sanskrit; and they were formed not by a 
course of gradual corruption and simplification such as we 
meet with in the case of a language spoken throughout its 
history by the same race, but by a wholesale corruption of 
Sanskrit sounds, i.e., mis-pronounciation of Sanskrit words by a 
race, the vocal organs of which were not habituated to utter 
those sounds, and by a generalization of such grammatical forma 
as were in common use, through ignorance of the special forms. 
Thus arose in very ancient times the Prakrit including tjie Pali 
or the language of the sacred books of Southern Buddhists ; 
and these have, in the course of time, become the modern 
Vernaculars. The phonetic difference between these and the old 
Prakrits is but slight when compared with that between the 
latter and the Sanskrit, which shows that there was, when the 
Prakrit was formed, a special cause in operation, viz,, the 
incorporation of alien races; and this cause has ceased to exist 
in later times. The Prakrits and through them the Vernaculars 
have got some special sounds and also words which are foreign to 
Sanskrit; and this points to the same conclusion. 

Thus then these dialects show that the new races that were 
incorporated with the Aryan community had to give up their own 
languages and learn those of their Aryan conquerors. 

The Prakrits and the Vernaculars bear the same relation to 
Sanskrit that the Romance languages, Italian, JFrench, etc., bear 
to the Latin; and just as these were formed by communities 
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composed of the old Romans and an overpoweringly large 
element of the Celtic and the Germanic races, so -were the 
languages of Northern India formed by mixed communities of 
Aryans and aborigines. As a matter of fact, some of the 
vocal peculiarities of the makers of Prakrits are displayed by 
the people of different Indian provinces at the present 
day. Thus like the former, the Gujarathis of the present day 
cannot pronounce the Sanskrit sound 4k' but always make 4^ 
of it; the Bengali cannot utter the conjunct consonant in 
Isvara and other words and invariably changes it into a 
double consonant, making fiBSIT of tw, the Desastha 
Brahmans of Eastern Mahar&^itra pronounce a dental nasal as a 
cerebral, and the Sindhi and also the Bengali cannot utter 
but must make iRI of it. The Bengali shows also the 
peculiarity of the old MftgadhT speakers by his incapacity to 
utter the three different sibilants and his giving them all a 
palatal sound. This would show that among the speakers of 
the Modern Vernaculars, there is such a large aboriginal 
element that it has overpowered the Aryan element; and they 
may as well be regarded as descendants of the aborigines as of 
the Aryas. 

All this preponderating influence of the aborigines is to be 
accounted for not only by their large numbers but by the fact 
that men from the Aryan community frequently married 
Sodra 'Wives though the marriages were considered inferior, and 
sometimes Sadra men married Aryan women. The fact that 
some of the Law-Books allow of the former and prohibit the 
latter, shows that in practice there must have been many such 
oases, since the law never deals with imaginary circumstances 
but always such as are actual. The origin of certain castes is 
traced in those books to such marriages, and it is even 
represented that under certain oircumstanoes, and after the 
lapse of a certain number of generations, the offspring of thoM 
marriages can attain to the caste of the original progenitor. If 
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then, the descendant in the fifth and sixth generation of a child 
of a Sadra woman by a Brfthmana, K^triya or Yai4ya man, could 
become a Brahmaqa, K@atriya or Yaisya when such marriages 
were permitted, it must be understood that there is some 
aboriginal blood flowing through the veins of the high caste 
Hindus of the present day. 

To Southern India the Aryans penetrated at a 
comparatively late period, when communities and nations 
of aboriginal races had already been formed. They did 
not settle there in large numbers and thus were unable 
thoroughly to influence the latter, and incorporate them into 
their community. Hence they preserved their own languages 
and many of the peculiarities of their civilization; and these 
the Aryans themselves had to adopt in the course of time. The 
Kanarese, the Tamil, the Telgu and the Malayalam belong to an 
entirely non-Aryan stock of languages. 

THE CASTES AND THEIR OCCUPATIONS 

It was not possible in the nature of things that the castes 
should always follow the profession or calling which brought 
thorn into existence, and which is laid down for them in the 
ancient Law-Books. The Brahmans alone could officiate 
as priests at sacrifices and in the domestic ceremonies; and a 
groat many devoted themselves to that occupation. There 
were those who prkerred plain living and high thinking, and 
taking a vow of poverty devoted their lives to study. But 
there were still others who took to agriculture, trade, and other 
much meaner occupations and also to politics; and there was 
in the olden times even a Brahmanic dynasty reigning at 
Patalipntra. But politics and war were the special occupation 
of the Kgatriyas. They also devoted themselves to^ Philosophy 
and Literature; and in the Upani^ads they are several times 
mentioned as teachers of religious philosophy, and Brahmans 
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as learners. In one place it is said that Brahma Vidya was 
first cultivated by them.' 

It was on account of this philosophic culture that 
relisions reformers sprang from their ranks. Buddha 
was a K^atriya and so was Mahavira, the founder of 
Jainism. Vftsudeva whose name is closely connected with the 
Bhakti school, either as the name of the supremo being, or as 
a teacher, was a Kgatriya of the Yildava Clan. A BrShmana 
may, says Apastamba, study the Vedas under a Kgatriya or 
Vaisya teacher when reduced to that necessity. The Vaisyas 
followed the occupation of trade and agriculture. The Sodras 
are condemned to be the slaves or servants of the other castes 
by Brahmanio Law Books. But as a matter of fact since by 
that name several social groups or castes were designated, it 
was impossible that that occupation should have been enough 
for them or have satisfied them. They often pursued an 
independent calling and became artisans. Patailjali mentions 
carpenters and black-smiths as belonging to the ^Qdra class. 
The lowest of them, the Cap^alas were in the same degraded 
condition as they are now. 


ENDOGAMY 

Endogamy, i.e., marriage within and not without the limits 
of a group, is a characteristic of castes. But as already stated, 
a man from the higher castes could marry a Sddra woman 
under the law, and generally, a marriage connection could bo 
formed by a man belonging to any of the higher castes with a 
woman of any of the lower castes. The marriages, were, how¬ 
ever, considered to be of an inferior nature, and the issue took 
rank after that of the wife of the same caste. Marriages in the 
reverse order, i.e., of a man belonging to a lower caste with a 
woman of a higher, were, like the marriage of a Sadra man 


1 See Ante, p. 193 [N. B. U.] 
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with an Aryan woman alluded to before, strictly prohibited 
by the law books; but since they speak of the issue of snob 
marriages and give the law with reference to them, there must 
liave been in practice many cases of the kind. After a time 
however, these became obsolete, and the marriage of a man of 
a higher or Aryan caste with a Sndra woman which had been 
allowed by the law before and frenuently practised, was also 
prohibited by the later legislators. And in pmctice, all 
marriages between members of ditferent castes gradually went 
out of use. 

The Brahmanic religious writers mention a good many castes 
which they assert sprang from inter-marriages between 
persons of different castes. The origin thus assigned to 
the castes is in a good many cases evidently fanciful. Some 
of them such as Vaideha and MSgadha must have arisen from 
the locality ; others such as -Rathakara or chariot-maker, from 
the occupation, and still others such as Cftpt.lala from the I’aco. 
But it will not do to throw discredit over the whole statement. 
The Indian authors are always inclined to reduce everything to 
a preconceived system. The castes arc four, and if wo find 
many more in the real life, they must have sprung by inter¬ 
marriages from these four. This is the theory on which they 
have gone ; and certainly its application to all cases must be 
wrong. But in order to render the conception of such a theory 
possible, there must have been a few cases actually of castes 
springing up from such marriages. But which of the awtes 
mentioned by them are mixed castes of this nature it is not 
possible to determine. All the so-called mixed castes are 
considered Madras, which shows that some of them at least were 
aboriginal tribes which had become castes. Similarly some 
castes are named which arc said to have sprung from Vratyas 
or persons who had set themselves free from the Brahamanic 
ordinances about the ordera, i.e., had in practice given up the 
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Brahamnnic religion. The same observation as that made above 
is applicable to this case: viz., some castes must have arisen 
from this cause, but which we cannot say. 

COMMENSALITY 

Coinmonsality within and not without a group is in almost all 
cases another characteristic of castes. But in the olden times 
we sec from the Mahabharata and other works that Brahmapas, 
Kgatriyas and Vaisyas could eat the food cooked by each other. 
Mann lays down generally that a twice-born should not cat food 
cooked by a Sodra (IV. 232); but he allows that prepared by a 
^Qdra, who has attached himself to one or is one’s barber, milk¬ 
man, slave, family friend, and co-sharer in the profits of 
agriculture, to be partaken. (IV. 253). The implication that 
lies hero is that the three higher castes could dine with each 
other. Gautama, the author of a Dharma Sotra, permits a 
Brahmapa’s dining with a twice born (Kgatriya or Vaisya) who 
observes his religious duties (17.1). Apastamba, another 
writer of the class having laid down that a Brahmapa should eat 
with a E^triya and others, says that accoi’ding to some, ho may 
do so with men of all Varijas who observe their proper religious 
duties except with the ^ndras. But even here there is a counter¬ 
exception, and as allowed by Manu, a Brilhmana may dine with 
a Sodra who may have attached himself to him with a holy 
intent (1.18. 9,13,14). 


OONNUBIUM 

In modern times it is of the essence of caste that there should 
bo connubium only within its limits, and commensality also 
except in the case of a few sub-castes. But if in ancient times 
there could l)e iuler-marriitgcs between the three Arya castes, 
and also, in times earlier, between all the four, and inter¬ 
dining between the first three and some individuals of the 
fourth, in what respect are they to be considered as castes ? 
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Dnly in this — that a certain dignity of position was transmittod 
irom father to son, and that marriage with a woman from a family 
af a lower hereditary position, was considered to bo of an 
inferior nature. 

FORMATION OF NEW CASTES 

For a long time the four castes preserved their original 
Vedic character as social grades though heredity had become 
associated with them. But we can plainly observe the 
operation of strong tendencies to greater exclusiveness, in 
the gradual contraction of the sphere of connubium and com- 
mensality which wo have noticed above. Wo can also discover 
the operation of causes which lead to the multiplication of 
castes. 

The difference of locality gave rise, as wo have seen, to a 
difference of caste in the case of BQdras. Brahmanic law¬ 
givers represent several provinces such as Avanti, Magadha, 
SaurOftra and the Deccan as unholy and consequently not fit - to 
be inhabited by the Aryas (Baudhftyana’s DharmasQtra, 1. 2 , 
13,14), and persons who have gone to others, such as Puij(?ra 
and Vahga are considered positively to have lost castes, and 
cannot be readmitted except by the performance of certain 
purificatory rights. This shows a tendency to the formation of 
separate castes among the Aryas, on account of change of 
locality. The Magadha Brahmans are spoken of even in 
sacrificial Sfltras as a degraded class. Udica (Northern) 
Brahmapas are frequently mentioned in Budhist Pali Works in 
a manner to show that they constituted an order or even a .Tati 
(caste) of Brahmans. This class or caste seems to have been 
regarded as highly respectable. 

The operation of race in the formation of CMtes we have 
already observed. The original Sadra caste and a good many 
others that afterwards came to be included in it, were due to this 
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cause. As the Aryans spread far and wide in the country, 
these two causes came into full operation. 

A third cause is the same as that which brought about 
the formation of the Vratya classes. When the ordinances 
and usages of caste are violated by some members of 
It, the others excommunicate them, or regard them as having 
ceased to belong to their castes. This cause came into 
active operation probably during the time when early 
Buddhism enjoyed ascendancy and was followed by the Kgatriya 
and VaiSya castes. Animal sacrifice was prohibited by the Great 
Asoka in the first half of the third century before Christ; and 
along with that some of the ordinary usages were given up. 
The Brahmanaa must have looked upon those who did so as 
having lost caste ; and this fact is probably at the bottom 
of the view held by them that in this Kali ago there are only 
two Varijas, the BrShmapas and the Madras, the other two 
having disappeared. The prevalence of Jainism and some of 
the other religious systems must have contributed to the same 
result. And the laying down of certain sins liable to lead to 
excommunication in the Law Books, shows that the 
practice must have prevailed. A fourth cause also came 
into operation in the early centuries of the Christian era 
or even before. It was the formation of ^repis or trade guilds. 
They are mentioned in some of the Law Books and in the Nasik 
and Kanheri Cave Inscriptions. In these, we have an allusion 
to a Tailika Srepi and a Malika Srepi, i.e., the guilds of oil- 
makers and gardeners. These guilds must have had a regular 
organisation, since charitable persons deposited money with 
them for the benefit of Buddhist monks, on which they paid 
interest from generation to generation. And in the course of time 
the guilds of oil-men and gardeners became the castes of Telis 
and Mails. Some or good many—not all, as has been supposed 
by some writers,—of the modern castes have got an organisation 
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with a headman or president, and this they owe to their having 
sprung from such guilds or imitated their practice. The 
followers of each occupation thus formed a caste and the 
numbers multiplied. 

A fifth cause has also been in operation for some centuries. 
Religious schools or sects have given rise to different castes. 
The followers of the Mildhyaiiidina Sakha or recension of 
the White Yajur Veda form a different caste from that of 
tlie followers of the Kanva recension, and those of Madhva 
from that of the followers of Saiiikara, though there is 
commensality between them except in some cases. 

THE PRESENT POSITION 

These five causes have been in brisk operation during more 
than two thousand years, unchecked by any influence of a 
unifying nature ; and the principle of divisions has become 
strongly ingrained in Hindu Society, and perhaps in the 
Hindu blood. During all this period various religious and 
philosophical sects have been founded. Religion has been 
developing and not (piito on wrong lines, and spreading elevat¬ 
ing ideas. But all these sects, including that of the Buddhists, 
occupied themselves with man’s eternal interest, and thought 
it no concern of theirs to promote his worldly interest. The 
Buddhists and also some schools of the Vaispavas considered 
caste to be of no value. Men from all castes were admitted 
into the fraternity of Buddhist monks, and the Vaigpavas 
disregarded caste restrictions in their dealings with each other. 
But the re-formation of the Hindu Society by relaxing the 
bondage of castes, was not an object with them. 

Thus the result is that Hindu Society is now cut up into 
more than three thousand castes. Each of them is a community by 
itself and having no connubium of, or commensality with another, 
and has developed peculiar manners and tastes which distinguish 
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it'Still further from the rest and renders social intercourse 
impracticable. Thus, the two hundred and forty millions of 
Hindus living in India, form about three thousand distinct 
communities, each on an average composed of eighty thousand 
people i.o., about two-thirds of the population of a single town 
of ordinary size such as Poona. 

SENAUT'S THEORY OF CASTES 

Tho germs of the Caste System existed among some of the 
principal races in the West. For a long period there was no 
connubium between the Patricians and the Plebians in Rome; 
and traces have been discovered, we are told, of the existence of 
restrictions as to inter-marriage and eating together among tho 
Greeks, Germans and Russians. But those germs were trampled 
under foot there, while hero they have found a congenial soil 
and grown into a huge bunyan tree, throwing its dark shadpw. 
on the whole extent of this vast country. And what is the 
reason ? This is what M. Senart, the groat French scholar 
who has recently published an essay on Caste, is represented 
to say about it. 

“ M. Senart shows how tho growth of strong political and 
national feeling constantly tended in the West, to weaken and 
at last succeeded in removing, these (caste) restrictions. He 
suggests that tho absence of such feelings in Indisi'may be one 
reason why the disabilities have not also th^e been gradually 
softened away. It is, indeed, very suggestive for the right 
understanding of Indian History, that they should, on the 
contrary, have become so permanent a factor in Indian-life.” 

M. Senart’s theory appears to be that the innumerable castes 
of the present day existed even in very olden times and that / 
the four Varpas or grades.beionged to pre-Vedic times, — when 
tho ancestors of the Parsis and Hindus lived together — and 
were traditionally handed down to the Vedio times; and tjiese 
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traditional grades were fused together with the numberless 
castes that really existed so as to form what he calls a ‘ Hybrid ’ 
system. The modern castes have not grown out of the old 
Varijas or grades. Hence ho speaks of the caste restrictions as 
‘ not having been softened away.’ But agreeing as I do with 
Oldenberg, a German scholar who has expressed his dissent 
from M. Senart, and believing that the view I have put forth 
above is alone sustained by the evidence available, I should 
say that “ the old slight restrictions have in the course of time 
become very heavy fetters that render all movement impossible.” 
And this is the result of the entire absence of “ Political and 
National feelings.” Pride and other feelings that divide man 
from man have had full swing in the History of India, 
and sympathy or fellow feeling has been confined to the 
narrowest possible sphere. 

MEAT AND DRINK 

Connected with the question of Caste is that of the use of 
meat and drink. It is generally supposed that abstinence 
from meat is an essential condition of Brahmanism. But accord¬ 
ing to all authorities, the BrilhmaDas and other twice-born used 
meat in ancient times. The flesh of five species of five-clawed 
animals is permitted to be eaten in the Dharma Sotras; 
and even beef is allowed by Apastamba (1.17,30,37). Most 
of the sacrifices of the old Vedic religion were animal sacrifices; 
and the animals killed by suffocation for the purpose were 
goats, sheep, cows, or bulls and horses. It is impossible 
that the idea of offering meat to Gods could have originated 
unless men themselves liked it and used it. But the 
influence of Buddhism, and later, of Jainism threw discredit 
on the practice; and those who re-edited Hindu Law in the 
fourth century of the Christian era and later i.e., the writers of 
the Smrtis of Manu and Yajnyavalkya, lay down the old 

58 [ S. a. BhandKkaz’a Worka, VoL U ] 
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permissive precept, but hedge it round with so many restriotions 
that it amounts almost to prohibition. 

But in modern times the Brahmans of Bengal, Mithilft, 
Kashmir and Sindh do use moat; while in countries which 
were for a long time under the infiuence of Buddhism and 
Jainism, such as Qujarath, even the lower castes abstain from 
it. But the killing of cows or bulls for any purpose—whether 
for sacrifice or meat—went out of use early; and was prohibited 
in the books. 

Similarly in the Vedic times 4;he popular drinks wore 
Soma, a species of intoxicating licpiid, and also Sura or 
fermented liquor. • This last however was soon given up, and 
wo find the use of it enumerated among the seven deadly 
sins even in such an old work as Yaska’s Nirukta. 

POSITION AND INFLUENCE OP WOMEN 

In the list of the old teachers or Acaryas of the ^S^eda, 
given in Asvalayana’s Gvhyasotra, occur the names of three 
women, Gargi Vacaknavi, Vaglava Pratitheyi, and Sulabha 
Maitreyl. The works of some of the male teachers mentioned 
therein have come down to us, and those of a few others are 
alluded to in other works; wherefore it must be admitted that 
they were actually living individuals. So these ladies were not 
imaginary persons but really existed and taught. Qargi 
Vacaknavi is mentioned in the Bphadarapyaka Upanisad as 
having been a member of a large assembly of learned 99*8 held 
at the court of Janaka, king of Videhas, and taking active part 
in the debate on Brahman or the Universal Essence, that is 
reported to have taken place. 

Sulabhft Maitreyl is introduced in the Mahftbharata as 
discoursing on Brahman with king Janaka. In another 
part of the same Upanisad, Maitreyl, the wife of Tftjiiyavalkya 
is represented to have asked him when he expressed his 
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intention to retire from family life and divide his 
property between her and another wife, whether wealth 
conld confer immortality on her. On Yajnyavalkya’s denying 
it, she said she did not care for that which would not make 
her immortal, and begged of Yajnyavalkya to explain to her 
what he knew about Brahman. And so Yajnyavalkya discourses 
on it to her and she interrupts him with intelligent (luestions. 
This discourse is fomous and often referred to in the Advaita 
Vedanta taught by Saihkaracarya. 

Draupadl is represented as carrying on a keen controversy 
with Yndhisthira about God’s dealings with men. The poet 
would not liave brought forward such a scene, unless in 
his time there were women able to speak with stich 
intelligence and knowledge as Draupadi shows. Among 
the Buddhists there was an order of nuns as of monks, 
and there exist works written by the female religious elders. 
All this shows that women in those days were not condemned 
to ignorance but took part in the discussion of religious 
and philosophic questions, and even appeared in assemblies 
of men. 


TUB IDEAL WIFE 

A wife and husband became by their marriage Dampatl or 
“ two masters of the house.” The Gods gave her to him (the 
bridegroom) for house-keeping; their union was as permanent 
and intimate as that of the Earth and the Heaven; and she 
became his friend and companion. — This is the substance of 
the Vedic Mantras repeated by the bridegroom at the marriage. 
And in keeping with the ideal hero shadowed forth, the 
Vedic ritual makes her a partner in all the religious duties. 
The husband cannot keep the sacred lire without her; her 
presence and co-operation are necessary in all the groat 
sacrifioes. The fire kindled on the occasion of luarruige liad 
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to be kept np; all the domestic ceremonies concerning him, 
her, and the children were to be performed on it, and when 
either died, he or she was to be burned by means of that fire. 
The fire was thus a standing symbol of their union. 

This ideal of the relations between the two was in all 
likelihood observed even in worldly matters in the well conducted 
families as the following praise contained in the Mahabhsirata 
indicates:—“She is a wife who is diligent in household duties, she 
is a wife who has children, she is a wife to whom her husband 
is the breath of life, she is a wife who is devoted to her husband. 
A wife is one-half of a man, a wife is the best of friends, a wife 
is at the root of the accomplishment of the three objects of life 
(righteousness, worldly prosperity and satisfaction of desire); 
a wife is at the root when final deliverance is attained. Those 
who have wives perform their duties, those who have wives 
become householders, those who have wives enjoy peace, those 
who have wives are prosperous. In solitude they are friends, 
whose conversation is sweet, in religious duties they are fathers 
and in illness they are mothers. To a traveller they are a repose 
in the wilderness. He who has a wife is trustworthy; therefore 
wives are our highest resources." (Mahabharata I. 74. 39 ff.). 

When Buddha was going about preaching his .gospel, 
his great sxipporters were women, who gave him and his 
numerous disciples many gifts and fed them at their houses. 
One such female devotee, frequently mentioned in the Pali 
Buddhistic books was a rich lady of the name of Vifeika who 
resided at Sravasti, the capital of Kosala. She had many 
healthy sons and grand-sons and was looked upon as an 
auspicious person. All men invited her to dinner first, 
whenever there was a sacrifice or any festive ceremonial. This 
gives an idea of the influence and popular esteem that a woman 
could attain. Her husband iff nowhere mentioned and she is 
represented as doing things of her own motion, as also those 
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females, who belonging to respectable families, gave up a worldly 
life and became nuns. This shows that women enjoyed a good 
deal of independence. In later times too, a great many 
benefactors of the fraternity of Buddhistic monks were women, 
and their names are found inscribed on the monuments of 
those times. 


THE OTHER SIDE OP THE PICTURE 

The picture has also another side. Though a wife was highly 
respected, a woman as such was held in little esteem. In the 
Taittiriya Samhita it is stated that women are unsubstantial, and 
consequently excluded from inheritance.- Yaska gives two views, 
one agreeing with this, and another to the effect that they can 
inherit. Those who hold the former, say that daughters on that 
account are exposed, given or st)ld but the others retort that sons 
also are treated in the same way, and give the instance of 
Sunahsepa who was sold by his father to Kohita, the son of 
Hariscandra, king of the Solar race, to be sacrificed to Varupa in 
his place. Thus it will be seen that the general opinion of the 
Aryas was wavering and had not become definitely hcsstile to 
females. In the Itgveda-times, girls were free and could choose 
their own husbands, and enjoyed a great deal of independence. 
But a daughter is always a source of anxiety to the father on 
account on her difficulty of finding a suitable husband. Hence 
even in such an old work as the Aitareya Brfthmapa, while the 
wife is called a friend or companion, a daughter is spoken of as 
(the source of) humiliation. 

In the Mahabharata, “ women ” it is said “ while enjoying 
themselves with men, deceive them; no man who has 
once got into their hands, can be free. All the wiles 
of dambara, Namuci, and Kumbhlnasa are to be found in 
women. They laugh when a man laughs, weep when he weeps; 
even one they do not like, they subdue by endearing words. 
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U^anas or Brhaspati does not teach a device that women do not 
know by their natural wit. What is false they pronounce to 
be true, what is true they make out to be false; how is it 
possible for men, 0 brave one, to watch them ? There is nothing 
more wicked than women; women are burning fire ; they are 
the illusive jugglery of Maya; put the edge of a razor, poison, 
serpent and fire in one scale, and women in the other.” (XIII. 
39. and 40). 

In actual life the relations between man and woman 
are so varied that it is quite possible that under certain 
circumstances a man should speak thus about a woman. But 
when the legislator Mann is equally hard on women, it must be 
acknowledged that the estimate of the old Arya of womanly 
nature, is not flattering to them generally. They are debarred 
from reading the Vedas; any religious rite in which they alone 
are concerned is directed to be performed without Vedio 
Mantras. Even the Bhagavadgita gives expression to the general 
beliof that it is only a sinful soul that is born as a woman, 
Vaifiya or Sodra. 

Thus women began to suffer in the estimation of men 
about the time of Yaska; and the downward movement 
which then commenced, resulted in their being subjected to 
definite disabilities by the fourth century of the Christian era, 
when the Metrical Smfti of Mann was written, and the 
Mahabharata retouched ; and it has continued to this day and 
rendered their condition still more deplorable. 

.AOB OF MABBIAOR 
(I) OP GIRLS 

When the Mantras addressed by the bridegroom to the bride 
at the time of marriage (the substance of some of which I have 
given above') were composed, there can be no question that the 
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bride must have been a girl who had arrived at an age of 
discretion and could understand what marriage meant. In the 
time of AsvalSyana, Apastamba and others who in their Gfhya 
Sntras give the details of the marriage ceremony and say 
nothing about the age of the bride, we have to suppose that then 
too she was a grown-up girl, and this is confirmed by their 
allowing intercourse on the fourth day after marriage, 
llirapyakesin and Jaimini prescribe in express terms that the 
bride should be a mature girl who has been chaste; while 
Gobhila, Gobhilaputra and the Mitnava Gfhya lay down that 
a girl not liaving interconrse previously with a man should 
be marrie^. This also means that the girl should bo 
one who has reached womanhood. “But”, they add, 
“it is best to marry one who has not arrived at womanhood.” 
Manu and other writers of Metrical Smrtis re(]uiro 
that a girl should be married before she has arrived at 
maturity. 

In these various injunctions we observe a regular 
downward course. Asvalayana is silent about the age of 
the girls ; and the reason must bo that late marriages—which 
the Mantras that were repeated, and the rule about the inter¬ 
course on the fourth day, presuppose—must have been a matter 
of course and alone in practice. When, however, Hira^yakesin 
expressly enjoins the marriage of mature girls only, the opinion 
of the Aryas, about the time when he lived, must have begun to 
become unsettled, and early marriages to be thought of as better. 
But when Gobhila first of all lays down a precept which in 
effect is the same as that of Hirapyakesin, and afterwards 
recommends an immature bride as the best, the opinion in favour 
of early marriage must have become more predominant. And 
it went on acquiring still greater predominance, until when the 
Metrical Smrtis were written, or the religions law was revised, 
it had completely triumphed, and the other was driven out of 
the field. Manu, however as the earliest of the writers of these 
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works, has not entirely forgotten late marriages, and allows under 
certain circumstances a girl to remain unmarried for three 
years after she has attained womanhood. And since his time, 
late marriages have become entirely unknown, and in these 
days girls are sometimes married even when they are a year or 
two old. 

(IT) OF BOYS 

The old law was that after Upanayana or the ceremony of 
making a boy over to a Guru or preceptor, he should study the 
Vedas for twelvo, twenty-four, or oven forty-eight years, and 
then relinquish the Brahmacarya or student’s vow ; or that he 
should give up the vow after he had completed his studies 
without reference to the number of years he took to do it. 
It was then that he was allowed to marry. The Upanayana 
ceremony was performed in the case of a Brahmapa 
boy when ho was at least eight years old, and in the 
case of a Kgatriya or Vaisya boy, when he was eleven or twelve. 
As the lowest period of twelve years for a student’s life must 
have been fixed, because the studies generally occupied so 
much time, a young man was free to marry when he was at 
least twenty years old. But as a rule he entered into that 
relation at a later age, and Manu lays down thirty or twenty- 
four years as the proper age. 

Now here the law npto the time of Manu was entirely 
in favour of late marriages in the case of boys. But 
gradually the duration of student life was curtailed ; until 
now in the Maratha country it lasts for three or four 
days only, and the relinquishment ceremony (Samavartana) 
is performed on the fourth or fifth day. The Upanayana 
ceremony and the Vedic study have thus for a long time 
become a solemn force, and a boy is married when he is about 
twelve years old. It is considered necessary for the reputation 
of a family that the boys in it should be married at about that 
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age, and the delay of marriage till about sixteen is regarded as 
throwing discredit on it. 

BURNING OP WIDOWS 

The custom of burying or burning a widow with the dead body 
of her husband prevailed among a good many ancient Aryan races 
settled in Europe, It was in practice among the Teutonic tribes 
and also among the non-Aryan Scythians. Ihtt in the whole of 
the 5gveda there is no allusion to the practice. Still it must 
have prevailed among the Indian .\ryas before the time when 
the hymns were composed. For there are two verses, one of 
which occurs in the Atharva-Veda SaiiihitS and in the Taittirlya 
Aranyaka, and the other in the latter and in the l,{gveda 
Saiiihita (Ath.-Vo. XVIII. .1, 1; Taitt. Ar. p|). 651 .and 6;i2, Ed. 
Bibl. Ind.; ^gv. X. 18, 8) of which the first is repeated when 
the wife of an Agnihotrin is made to lie down by the side of 
her dead husband on the funeral pile, and the other when she 
is raised from it by her brother-in-law or lier husband’s pupil or 
an old servant (A4valayana Gvhya, IV. 2. 18). The sense of tho 
first is, “ 0 mortal, this woman, desirous to go to tho world of 
husbands, lies down by the side of thee who art dead, in accord¬ 
ance with ancient usage (Puriina dharnia); givo her children 
and wealth” ; and of the second, “ Rise, O woman, for the 
world of the living, thou art lying by the side of this dead 
(man). The wifehood of a second husband stares thee in the 
face”. 

The whole ceremony is a mimicry of the once practised 
custom of burning a widow ; and the fact of raising the woman 
from the pile shows that it was afterwards given up. The word 
Didhi^u which occurs in the latter verse is taken in an etymo¬ 
logical sense by European scholars and Silyaua in his commentary 
on the ^gveda, and made applicable to the dead husband ; but 
in the commentary on the Taittirlya Arauyaka, SSyapa takes it 
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in the sense of “a second husband” ; and that is the usual sense 
of the word and that alone is appropriate here. But I must not 
go into the reasons in this paper intended for the general reader. 

Thus the Vedic Aryas had consciously given up the custom of 
burning widows ; and there is no trace of it in the older books 
on the religious law. But it must have prevailed among some 
of the paany Aryan tribes that migrated to India, or among the 
aboriginal Sndras ; and there is an indication of it in the story 
of Madri, one of the two wives of Pai)(Ju having burned herself 
with her dead husband, and in another part of the Mahabharata, 
where a female dove is represented to have burned herself with 
her dead mate. She went like a human widow to the ” world 
of husbands ” and becoming re-united with him, lived happily 
with him. 

But when the deterioration of the Aryan moral feeling 
had established itself, the custom was generally adopted 
from the tribes among whom it existed, and the precept about 
the burning of widows was laid down in some of the Metrical 
Smrtis, though, however, not without a protest from others. 
But the later Panditas, in their exposition of the law, denied the 
authoritativeness of the protesting texts and decided that 
the burning of widows was lawful. And so it became the 
general practice, though it was optional, and looked upon by 
some as an irrational act, as is shown by the beautiful passage 
against it in BSpa’s KRdambarl; and was eventually prohibited 
by the British Government in 1830. 

WIDOW llABRIAQE 

We have seen that the wife of the dead Agnihotrin was raised 
from the funeral pile by a promise of re-marriage. The text 
which refers to this is one of the indications contained in the 
Vedas w to the existence of the practice of widow-marriage. 
There is another in the Atharva Veda in which it is stated that 
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“when a woman, who has had a husband before, inarrioB 
another after his death, they are never separated from each 
other if they perform the rite of Aja Pancaudana”. In the 
Aitareya Brahmapa we have a third passage in which it is said 
that “ one man may liave many wives, but one woman cannot 
have many husbands at one and the same time.” This last 
expression implies that she can have many at difl’erent times. 
The re-married woman was called a Punarbhn, and the word 
occurs in the Atharva Veda and in the Metrical Snij-tis. The 
marriage of widows however is not allowed by an express 
precept in the older works on the religious law. Of the 
Metrical Smrtis, two—that of Parftsara and Narada—permit it; 
but all the rest are opposed. 

The fact appears to be that in ancient times, the practice 
of widow re-marriage did exist and it continued to bo 
followed up to the time when the Metrical Siuftis 
were composed. But in the meanwhile it had come to be 
considered not respectable or had fallen into disrepute. Hence 
a controversy arose between the legislators. Some ran it down 
entirely ; but Manu argues with those who lield it to be legal, 
and says that the giving of a widow in marriage is not 
mentioned in the law about marriage, and makes a compromise 
by allowing the re-marriage of a widowed girl who has not 
arrived at maturity. Others, however, represented by Parfisara 
and Narada stoutly defended the practice and laid down a direct 
precept to legalise it. The writers on the other side admitted 
the fact of the existence of re-marriages, in so far as they put 
into the list of sons a Paunarbhava or one born of a PunarbhQ 
or a re-married woman. But they gave him a low rank ; and 
allowed him a right to inheritance on the failure of those above 
him, or a fourth part of the estate if they existed. Yajfiyavalkya 
even rules that the debts of a man who has deceased should be 
paid by hiin who marries his wife. Thus there is no question 
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that the practice did exist at the time when these works were 
’ written, that is from about the fourth to about the sixth century 
of the Christian era. It was not forgotten till the beginning of 
the eleventh century. For in a Jaina work written in 1014 
A.D., to discredit Brahmanism and glorify Jainism, a certain 
legend is narrated in which a man is represented to have been 
excluded from the table of his fellows because he had become a 
recluse without going through the previous order of a married 
house-holder. Ho was advised to marry, but as no one would 
give his daughter to such an old man as he was, it was suggested 
that he should marry a widow, and in support of the suggestion 
the text from ParJl&ira legalizing such a marriage was (luoted. 
But though Parasara legalized the practice, it was not rehabili¬ 
tated, and continued to be held in disrepute. Hence it gradually 
fell into disuse and was entirely forgotten in later times. 

I'RESINT CONDITION OP WOMEN 

We have thus seen how the disabilities of women gradually 
multiplied. But the tale docs not end here. In still later times 
the disregai'd for the life and happiness of the female creatures 
grew until it became almost abnormal; and female infants were 
destroyed in certain provinces and girls to the number of a 
hundred or two were married to one man in another. The 
first practice has now been put an end to by the British 
Government; but the second still nourishes. Again in these 
days a man marries a girl of twelve or thirteen after he has lost 
his first wife ; she dies after a time, and another is brought into 
the house ; this also meets with the same fate, and a fourth is 
married when probably the man is past fifty and even verging 
on sixty ; and she is left a widow before she has arrived at 
womanhood or soon after. Sometimes negotiations for the new 
connection are entered into, in the burning ground while the dead 
body of the old wife is being consumed by fire. Now it is a fact 
that a connection between a girl of thirteen or foui^en years 
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and a man of thirty-five or above, proves fatal to the life of the 
girl. A great many instances are now before my mind’s eye in 
which when a man married a second girl-wife, he had soon to 
marry a third, and a fourth. The husband thus causes the 
death of the poor girl. And still even highly educated men of 
the present day do not scruplo to resort to the practice. It is in 
their power to’ marry a grown-up widow and make an unfortu¬ 
nate female creature happy, and secure for themselves a suitabh; 
companion, and to shun the guilt of causing the death of an 
innocent and helpless creature. But no, they have not the 
courage to withstand the criticism of the caste-criticism, I say, 
not persecution, for in reality there is very little of that. 

The downward course which began many centuries ago has 
landed us here. And anxiously thinking about the matter, one 
asks himself why should this degeneration have gone on con¬ 
tinuously for a long time without impediment. The reason 
seems to be that the tyranny under which the Hindus have 
lived from times immemorial, have weakened their moral fibre 
—if not entirely destroyed it. We have been subject to a three¬ 
fold tyranny ; political tyranny, priestly tyranny, and a social 
tyranny or tyranny of the caste. Crushed down by this no man 
has dared to stand and assert himself. Even religious reformers 
have shunned the legitimate consequences of their doctrines to 
avoid coming into conflict with the established order of things. 
The promptings of his better nature or the pangs of conscience, 
a Hindu has had to suppress for fear of the three agencies, 
and now the better nature has almost ceased to prompt or the 
conscience to bite. At present, however, though wo live under 
a foreign Government, we enjoy a freedom of thought and 
action, such as we nev(!r enjoyed before under our own 
Hindu princes. But have we shown a capacity to shake our¬ 
selves free from priestly and social tyranny ? I am afraid, not 
much. But this is certain, that unless we rouse our conscience. 
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and cultivate the higher feelings of our nature, and, with the 
strength derived from these, stand erect against priests and caste, 
there is no hope of our being able to turn back the current of 
deterioration and degradation, that has been flowing from the 
very olden times and increasing in force as it advances. 
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[ From the Report of the Second Aryan Brotherhood 
Conference, Bombay, 191.'), pp. 13—24.] 

In the Volume on “ Indian Social Reform ” issued by Mr. 
Chintamani in 1901, there is an article on the “ Social History 
of India”’ contributed by me. This article contains a short 
sketch of the development of caste among the Hindus, the 
substance of which with some variations, I must here reproduce. 
During the early portion of the period, occupied by the com¬ 
position of the ^gveda Samhita, two Yarpas — which word 
afterwards came to signify a caste—are alluded to: (1) The Arya 
Varpa i.e., Arya colour or group of men ; (2) The Dasyu Varpa 
i.e., Dasyu colour or group of men. Later on, there appears a 
mention of Brahma, Kgatram and Yifes which indicate three 
occupations, viz., that of priests, rulers and politicians, and 
the ordinary people. These occupations had not yet become 
hereditary and anyone could assume them in accordance with 
his own circumstances. Devapi, who is represented by Yaska 
as belonging to the Knru race, is mentioned in X. 98. 5 as 
having assumed the function of a sacrificial priest, and brought 
down rain. The person for whom he acted as priest was his 
brother Santanu, and since according to Yaska they belonged to 
the Kuru race, they must both be considered to have followed 
the occupation of rulers or politicians. This is an instance in 
which a Kgatriya may be considered for a time to have become 
a Brahmapa. 

'There is a story related ' in the Aitareya Brahmapa 
that the old l^is held a sacrificial session on the banks of the 
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Sarasvati. There was among the sacrificers a man of the name 
of Kavaga Ailoga, and being a non-BrShmaDa of a disrespectful 
character, and thus not authorised to bo a sacrificer, was driven 
out to the dry sands that he might not drink the water of the 
Sarasvati. There he became a seer or a IJsi and composed a 
hymn in consequence of which the Sarasvati ran up to him and 
enabled him to quench his thirst. Having thus composed a 
hymn, he became, non*Brahmapa as he was, a BrShmana. 

And there are stories of Visvamitra’s having been originally a 
Ksatriya, current in the Epic Period. Visvamitra and his 
descendants were the authors of the Third Book of the Bk- 
Samhita and consequently Brahmapas pre-eminently. There 
are no plain indications in the Samhita itself of his having been 
once a Ksatriya, but according to a very old tradition, current in 
the time of Aitareya Brahmapa, and of Yaska, he was. The 
latter in explaining the expression or the son of 

Kufiika, occurring in one of Visvamitra’s hymns, tells us that 
Ku6ika was a king. In the Aitareya Brahmapa, Sunafe^epa 
is represented to have addressed him as Rajaputra or the son of 
a king, and Bharatargabha or the great Bharata. Thus the epic 
story seems to have been confirmed by a very old ti-adition, and 
Visvamitra having been born as a Kgatriya, became a Brahmana 
and a Rgi. 

Thus originally, there were these three orders, and as 
anybody was at liberty to take up auy of them that suited his 
circumstances, the orders were in no sense castes. In time, 
however, they became hereditary, and no one could assume that 
order into which he was not born. In one of the latest hymns 
of the Samhita, that known as the PurugasQkta, the four castes 
Brahmapa, Rajanya, Vaisyaand SQdra are distinctly mentioned. 
The first three belong to the Aryan stock and the last is clearly 
distinguished from it. It has already been mentioned that 
when the Aryans invaded India, they met with hordes of indigen* 
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OU3 tribes to whom they gave the general name of Dasyns. 
In the course of time one or more of these tribes became 
incorporated with the Aryan Society and to them was assigned the 
function of menial service. Probably one of the main tribes 
was called by the name of Sndra, and that term acquired a 
comprehensive sense so as to render it applicable to all non- 
Aryan tribes. 

But though these orders had become hereditary and acquired 
to that extent the nature of castes, still, commensality and 
connubium between the members of a certain group to the 
exclusion of persons of another group, which are the essential 
characteristics of a caste at the present day, did not exist for a 
long time. The epics are full of instances in which Brfthmanas 
dined with Kgatriyas and Vaisyas, and in some cases with ^Sndras 
also. And the members of a caste were allow'ed to marry wives 
from the lower ones in addition to one from their own. Such 
marriages are called Anuloma marriages, i.e., marriages in con¬ 
formity with the established gradation of ciistes. Marriages in 
the reverse order, i.e., of a woman of a superior caste with a man 
of an inferior.one were prohibited by law but still were in 
practice. The authors of Dharmasntras and the Metrical Smi’tis 
give the names of the mixed castes formed by these two kinds 
of marriages. Among the names mentioned by them are such 
ones as Vaidehiba and Magadha which are clearly names derived 
from the locality in which the people belonging to the castes 
originally lived ; i.e., these were considered as separate castes 
only because they lived in the provinces of Videha and Magadha, 
and were thus isolated from the rest, just as the Vadnagars and 
Visnagars have become separate castes in consequence of the 
locality to which they belonged. 

Cap()alas and Ni^das are also mentioned among the mixed 
castes and were evidently aboriginal tribes. The authors 
of the DharmasQtras finding a number of castes prevalent 

«0 [ R O. BlwudMkar’8 Works, VoL II ] 
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in Hindu Society endeavoured to account for them by 
the theory of the mixed marriages we have mentioned. 
Probably a few castes were formed by such marriages; 
but it has been our mental practice to form a theory 
based upon the instances falling within our ordinary observation 
and extending that theory to other instances also, in which the 
origin is unknown. But the enumeration of these mixed castes 
shows us this at least — that there were some which owed their 
origin to mixed marriages ; that there were others due to the 
difference of locality and still others which properly were 
original races. 

Difference of race has been a very fruitful cause of the 
difference of castes. Not only did the aboriginal races 
form so many independent castes, but there were other races also 
who made incursions into the country in historic times and 
swelled the number. The Yavanas or Baotrian Greeks made 
their appearance in the country, a few centuries before Christ 
and were followed later on by Sakas. Though these held large 
portions of the country, they entered it as conquerors and 
remained there as rulers. When they lost power they were 
probably absorbed in the existing castes. I may here mention 
a colony of Persian priests called Magi who brought the 
worship of Mihira or the Sun into the country about 200-300 
A. D. These are known to Sanskrit literature as Magas and 
are considered as Brfthmapas. The Maga Brahma^as exist as 
an independent caste in Rajputana and elsewhere in 
Northern India to this day. 

But from about the first century after Christ, to about the 
sixth, large hordes of tribes of the name of Abhiras and 
Garjaras poured into the country and settled in it. The 
Abhiras occupied the country from the East of the Punjab 
to about Mathura and southwards to Kathiawad and 
Konkan. The GOrjaras followed afterwards. They came by way 
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of ths Punjab, to a pro'vince of wliich, thoy gave their name now 
known as Gujarat. Then they entered liajputuna and founded 
a kingdom at Kanauj which subsisted for a few centuries. 
KSubsequently they turned to the south and established a 
kingdom in Northern Gujarat at Anahilpattana and gave the name 
of Gujarat to the old province of Lata which it still holds. The 
Abhlras and GUrjaras formed separate castes and wo have at 
present Abhlra and Gorjara goldsmiths, Abhira and Gorjara 
carpenters and even Abhlra and Gorjara Brahmapas. Later on 
came also a small horde of Huns called in Sanskrit HOpas. These 
Hopas seem to have formed a caste and there are some people 
in the Punjab whose Gotra is known by the name of TlOpa. 

In addition to these three causes there were others also which 
contributed to the multiplication of castes. Wo have cpigraphio 
evidence that there were in the early centuries of the Christian 
era a number of trade-guilds such as Tailikasrepi or the guild 
of oil men, MAlikasrepl or the guild of gardeners which 
had their own constitution. This enabled them to receive in 
permanent deposit, sums of money, the interest of which was 
to be devoted for the benefit of Buddhist mendicants. Guilds 
such as these became exclusive castes in the course of time. 
Then there arose a number of religious sects which too 
hardened into castes eventually. 

But the most fruitful source for the multiplication of 
castes was the number of persons who were called Vratyas. 
Those whose Upanayana ceremony w^s not performed at 
the time prescribed or not at all, were called Vratyas 
and all communication with them was prohibited. In 
general terms it may be stated that those who violated the 
Brahmanic ordinances were excommunicated and formed 
separate castes. This principle of excommunication wont on, 
being largely resorted to in later times even when there was a 
slight departure from the ordinary usages of castes. From the 
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operation of all these causes the number of castes has now 
Swollen to more than about 3,000, and the Hindu population of 
India is now divided into so many distinct communities, 
differing in manners and customs and often hostile to each 
other. 

The germs of the caste system existed among the nations of 
the West. There were no inter-marriages between the 
Patricians and the Plebians of Ancient Rome for a long time, 
and there wore traces even amongst the Greeks, Germans and 
Russians of the same prohibition and of not eating together. 
But these traces disappeared in the course of time among those 
nations, while they have had a luxuriant growth in India 
until they have developed into a mighty and extensive banian 
tree casting the dark shadow of its branches over every 
province, city and village of India! And what is the reason ? 
This is what M. Senart, a French scholar who has written an 
essay on “Caste” says on the subject: “The growth, of strong 
political and national feelings constantly tended in the West to 
weaken, and at last succeeded in removing, these (caste) 
restrictions.” He suggests that the absence of such feelings in 
India may be one reason why the disabilities have not also 
there been gradually softened away. “ Softened away ” 
indeed! There is no talk here of caste restrictions softening 
away; they have instead hardened into a rock, in a manner to 
challenge the skill and power of the greatest athlete among us 
to break it. 

Not only have political and national feelings not 
gi-own among us, but whatever rudiments of those feelings 
existed at and before the time of Buddha, have on the contrary 
softened away, and now there is no trace of them. But we 
have received an English education, and European ideas have 
been grafted on our minds and they are filled with new national 
aspirations. As a result of the terrible war that is now being 
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waged in Europe, there is a hope tliat some of those aspirations 
will bo realized and the aim of the British Government will bo, 
as the Viceroy has recently declared, to make India a friend 
of the Empire and not a trusted dependent. To become the 
friend of the Empire, India must bo one and ono-hoarted, and 
this can only be effected by the obliteration of caste distinctions 
among the Hindus, and a good understanding between them 
and the Mahomodans. Our efforts therefore must uow bo 
directed towards achieving such a result. 

But during all this time that I have been speaking of, was 
there no gifted soul to stem the torrent of this caste 
formation ? There was—and I may say—there were. Buddha 
taught the doctrine that all the four castes were equally pure 
and denied the claim of the Brahmapas to a superiority in this 
respect over the rest. It is stated that while he was staying 
at Sravasti, the Brahma^as deputed a learned young man of the 
name of Assalayana (Asvalayana) to discuss the cpiestion with 
him. The questions that were put to him by Buddha wore 
whether there was any difference between the Brahmauas and 
the other three castes as to the manner in which persons 
belonging to them were conceived and developed in their 
mother’s womb and afterwards were born ; whether their moral 
liabilities and the consequences of the violation of what is 
right and proper, wore different, i.e., whether a Hudra murderer, 
was more sinful than a BrShmapa murderer ; whether heaven 
was the reward of a virtuous Bnlhmapa only and not a virtuous 
§Qdra and so on. Asvalayana did not recognize any difference. 
At last Buddlia declared that the superiority claimed by the 
Brethmapas was a heresy propounded by some y^is in con¬ 
sequence of which they lost their spiritual power. And 
Buddha admitted to his spiritual dispensation members of all 
castes whatever, even scavengers. The BrShmanic 

dispensation was open to the three higher castes only, though 
there was a difference even here, and the Sodras were excluded. 
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The Madras are declared not to be qualified for the study of the 
Vedanta, to attain Moksa or eternal bliss, and the way open to 
them was to discharge their duty of service to the higher castes 
faithfully and thus be born in future life as VaiSya, Ksatriya 
or Brahmapa when alone they could study the Vedanta and be 
emancipated. 

But Buddha was a religious reformer and not a 
social or political reformer, and therefore he stopped after 
admitting all castes to the benefit of his system of redemption, 
and did not impose upon his followers the duty of neglecting 
their castes in social relations and thus practically giving it up. 
Similarly Vaigpavism was a religious reform intended to 
supersede the old sacrificical religion and even the Aupanisada 

religion of contemplation. But Bhagavad Vasudeva in the 

« 

Bhagavadgita, and all his subsequent followers, confined 
themselves to admitting all castes to the new dispensation of 
Bhakti or love and Karma or the performance of right actions, 
and did not run down castes as such, or preach its abandonment, 
though the Vaispavas of later times such as Ramananda and 
his followers, R a e d a s the currier, Kabir, the Mahomedan 
weaver, etc., neglected it very perceptibly in their 
ordinary relations. Even our Tukarama declares his 
readiness to worship a Vaispava as such to whatever caste he 
belonged. 

But all these saints and Sadhus did not look upon 
caste as a social evil, but disregarded it in their fellowship with 
each other as earnest devotees of God whom they loved; and I 
may here remark that all the revolutions we have gone through 
since the sacrificial religion came into disrepute, have been 
Religious and Moral revolutions and not Social or Political 
Revolutions. A revolution is a change that affects and moves 
masses of men; and religious revolutions in India bad this 
effect, but political revolutions were perhaps more' frequent 
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than religious revolutions, but they were simply contests 
between rival dsmasties, and the masses of tho people remained 
unaffected. They did not care who ruled over them, and if ho 
was found to be despotic and inhuman, their ordinary remedy 
was to leave his kingdom and dwell in a country governed by 
another prince. Thus tho absence of strong i)olitical and 
national feeling to which M. Senert attributes the non-efface- 
ment of the original caste distinctions, is illustrated by this our 
stolid indifference to political revolutions. 

But we can no more continue to be stolidly indifferent as to 
who governs us and how he governs us. Our English education 
has evoked in us a sense of nationality, and we have been 
thinking of the evils from which our nation is suffering, and 
endeavouring to remove them by the introduction of reforpis, 
political, social, moral and religious. These constitute a 
national question and the elevation of the*nation is what wo have 
been seeking. The education of our women attracted our 
attention very early; then the abolition of early marriages, 
and afterwards the marriage of widows. 

The evils of caste came, about 1850, to be looked 
upon as seriously obstructive to the formation of a nation, 
and about that year, the late Rao Bahadur Dadoba Pandurang 
impressed on his pupils of the Normal Class that he 
taught, the necessity of eradicating them and organised a 
society, known by the name of Paramahamsa. The society 
gradually increased in numbers. When a new member was 
admitted, he was made to read a prayer and afterwards to eat a 
piece of bread baked by Indian Christians as an indication that 
he had given up the caste requisites. Once a year or perhaps 
oftener, all the members who belonged to different castes dined 
together. But all this was done with closed doors, and the 
members were afraid of publicity. The pupils of the Normal 
Class lived on the second floor of Dumete’s Chawl in Phanasi^i 
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while they wore in Bombay. A good many of them were after¬ 
wards sent to Moffnsil towns as vernacular school masters, and 
there they acted as missionaries of their caste creed. 

One of these was located at Ratnagiri where I was a pupil till 
the end of 1852. He succeeded in making several men 
Paramahaihsas. A class fellow of mine who had come under his 
influence wanted to convert me to the now creed, and used to take 
me for long walks in the afternoon when he discussed with me 
the absurdity of caste distinctions and their destructive effects on 
national unity. I was of course intellectually convinced of all 
this but was not admitted as a member of the body till the 
beginning of 1853 when I went to Bombay for the prosecution 
of my studies in the Elphinstonc College. About that time i. e., 
when I was in the 16th year of my age, the initiation ceremony 
was performed in a room in Dumeto’s Chawl in my case, and I 
was made to eat a piece of bread, which made my hairs stand 
on end because of a vague feeling that I had done something 
awful. The Paramahamsa society went on in the manner above 
described till about the early sixties, when the book in which 
the names of the members Avere written down was stolen, and 
every body was afraid that ho would bo exposed to caste perse¬ 
cutions, and the society naturally broke up and the caste question 
was transferred to another sphere. 

Some of the members of the Paramahamsa society felt that 
Social Reform could not have a stable and healthy footing unless 
based on Religious Reform. They, therefore, organised the 
Theistic body of the PrSrtbana SamUja on the model of the 
Brahmo Samftja of Calcutta. The guiding principle of this 
reform was the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of man. 
This last implies an obliteration of caste distinctions and much 
mor . It implies also the levelling down of all social dis¬ 
tinctions for which, however, many members of religious bodies 
are not prepared. But the general attitude of these new re- 
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formers towards castes is more hostile than that of old reformers 
like Buddha and the and it may bo said that these 

new religious bodies have adopted all the programme of the 
social reformers. One prominent body of these reformers — that 
of the New Dispensation—has not yet adopted the doctrine of 
the doing away of the Purdah in the case of women. 

But a still more wider sphere, which the caste reform has 
acquired, is the growing public opinion against it. called into being 
by considerations of self-interests. If you have to travel by rail 
you must lay asido some at least of the c-Jisto reqtiirements. If 
you want to better your position in life by getting into the 
Indian Civil Service or the Indian Medical Service, or by 
becoming a barrister, or an expert in any art or science, you must 
go to England and Europe or to America. This involvfes decided 
violation of caste rules, since even if you are supposed not to 
resort to any forbidden food, yon have to eat the food cooked 
by Indian Christians or by Europeans. The caste rules in this 
respect are set aside without any compunction, and a large 
number of men secure these practical advantages which result 
from the violation. Caste is given up by these pei-sons not 
because they thereby contribute to the consolidation of the 
nation, but simply because they wish to improve their worldly 
position. 

The natural effect of this, as I have stated on several 
previous occasions, is that a man, when he starts for Europe 
or America, leaves his caste at the Apollo or Ballard Pier, and 
all the while that he remains in those foreign countries, he 
lives without it and resumes it at those Piers when he returns. 
That is, these travellers go through a penance when they come 
back to purify themselves from the sin which they believe not 
to have committed, or when they do not do so, they live as 
members of their own previous castes. This at the beat may be 
characterised as unconscious Caste Reform, and is highly pre- 

«1 [ a O. Bbandarkar’a Works, Vol. 11 ] 
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judicial to the healthy growth of Hindu society since it involves 
hypocrisy. There are, however, a few daring persons who 
continue the practice of dining at forbidden places, w'hich they 
had to adopt in foreign countries, even after their return, and 
there are still others, who, without going to foreign countries, 
give up the caste-rule of not eating the food cooked by a man 
belonging to a caste lower than his. 

In the meanwhile a wave of reaction has been sweeping over 
us for a good many years. I hoard of the formation of a 
llrahman Club in Boml)ay al)Out 25 years ago, and since 
tliat we have had Chibs and periodical Conferences called 
Pari^wvds of many castes-the Silrasvatas, the Kflyastha Prabhus, 
the Daivajiias or goldsmiths, the Shimpis or tailors, the 
Mails or gardeners and others. It is often urged in favour of 
such conferences or Paripads, that they are the means of the 
introduction of Social Reform in those communities. The object 
of the Sarasvata Parifjad is stated to bo the union of all the sub- 
castes. To that extent the Parisad does good no doubt; but the 
assertion of the exclusiveness of the community, involved in the 
holding itself of the Parisads or the running of a Club, serves to 
harden the caste distinctions instead of softening them. Hence 
these Parisads and Clubs are retrogressive in my opinion. 

Then again we often hear of the bitter relations between the 
Marathas and the Brahmans in some of the Native States, the 
Brahmans declining to perform domestic rites by the use of Vedic 
Mantras in the houses of the Marathas, and the Marathas insisting. 
on their being so performed. The partiality of a man in high 
position, using his patronage in favour of men of his own caste 
only, has descended to ns from very old times. It was thought, 
that English education would cure a man of this caste partiality,, 
but it is a matter of regret that it has not, and a doubt often creeps 
into my mind as to whether after all, English education will 
instil into our minds that resoluteness, sincerity of purpose 
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and energetic prosecution, that arc necessary for bringing about 
a conscious reform on national grounds in the matter of caste, by 
obliterating the distinctions tliat it involves. 

But how is a conscious reform to be brought about ? Wo 
violate caste when it suits us, and resume it when the necessity 
has ceased. This insincerity must bo given up, and wo must sot 
ourselves to destroy caste consciously, for the consolidation of 
our nation by openly dining together. But oven this o|>en 
dining may come to prevail and the caste remain strong. For 
this purpose it is necessary that thei*e should be inter-marriages 
between the different castes. Such inter-marriages are allowed 
by the old Hindu Law, and it is only Pratiloma marriages that 
are prohibited. But the law of the land at present as shaped by 
our English courts, is that even Anuloma marriages are illegal. 
This is an artificial obstruction placed in the ways of those wlio 
seek to reform the condition of their country by the Courts of 
that Government, which by its system of education, has taught 
us to effect reforms. Therefore we should all join in a protest 
against this, and seek the re-enactment of the old Hindu I^aw. 

Then again it is stated that marriages between members of 
different castes will result in the degeneration of the race. But 
we have seen that mixed marriages were fretiuent in the olden 
times, and the progeny resulting from them became incorporated 
with the other Hindu communities showing no signs of de¬ 
generation. The distinction between an Aryan and a Negro 
is very great, and the offspring of an inter-marriage between 
them may prove to be inferior. But the distinction is not so 
great between a Citpavana, a KarhiVla, a Desastha, a Sepavi, a 
Prabhu, a Daivajna, as to make us fejir that the progeny resulting 
from the inter-marriages between these castes will bo 
degenerate. 

There is however one objection to these in ter-marriages. 
Some of the manners and customs, and oven the mode of cooking 
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food, are different in the oase of different castes, and an inter¬ 
marriage vrill cause a great deal of inconvenience to the ' wife 
and husband. But these will be passing inconveniences ; and 
to ensure our ultimate freedom from them, it is necessary that 
even before inter-marriages come into vogue, we should organise 
an intimate intercourse between the respectable families of the 
different castes so as to bring about a close approximation to 
each other. But whether wo shall have the courage to perform 
such marriages on any large scale, is doubtful. Still if we place 
the ideal constantly before our mind and work up to it sincerely, 
there is nothing to prevent its realization in the course of time. 
But it may appear impossible to some, and they may propose that 
the caste should continue to exist especially in matters of inter¬ 
marriage, but that our ordinary relations to each other must be 
based on the supposition that there is no caste distinction between 
us. In our Meetings and our Conferences and Congresses 
we should accustom ourselves to be guided only by the 
feelings of a United Nation. You will have to consider whether 
this is possible ; whether if one of your leaders in such move¬ 
ments attains to real power, he will not be guided by partiality 
for his own caste in the exercise of that power. Caste feeling 
is of the same kind as national feeling, but its mischievousness 
consists in its being confined to a small community following a 
few occupations only ; while the national feeling extends over a 
vast community, the members of which follow different occu¬ 
pations which are complements of each other and constitute a 
solid unit. But if this national feeling brings about an estrange¬ 
ment between different bodies of men, notwithstanding great 
similarities between them in times of peace, and, in much 
exaggerated form, in times of war, as is the case in Europe at 
present, how can you expect its bastard kindred —the caste 
feeling—to bring about a greater harmony between the different 
castes ? The caste feeling dies even harder than the national 
fueling. It subsists among the Goanesu Christians to .this day. 
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Its very narrowness and want of self-sufficiency constitute a 
danger to the growth of the higher or national feeling. 

From the preceding it will be seen that I propose that we 
should keep the ideal of the obliteration of caste distinctions 
constantly before our mind’s eye. The <iuestion now is whether 
we should similarly aim at the destruction of provincial 
distinctions: whether it is desirable that Gujratis, Marathas, 
Punjabis, Hindusthanis, Bengalis, the Telagus, the Tamils, the 
Kanarese, the Malayalams and others should be fused together 
into one mass of humanity. It may be desirable, but is it 
possible ? Innumerable languages are spoken by those people : 
—their manners, customs, aims, aspirations, literature and art 
differ considerably. Is it possible to bring alanit their uni- 
iication P These people are not only as different as, but more 
different than the nations of Europe. Nationality and race 
assert themselves in spite of all endeavours to efface them. What, 
therefore, we should seek is to bring out Social Reform inclusive 
of the obliteration of caste in each of the communities or 
provinces and not to unify them. But the result of having 
many provincial nationalities must be mutual jealousies, and an 
uncontrollable desire in those that are enterprising, to subjugate 
others, and finally a war of annihilation, such as the one now 
being waged in Europe. Will our provincial nationalities not 
lead to similar result ? 

With regard to Europe, sober and thoughtful men 
have perceived the necessity of placing all the nations 
therein under one central authority, whose decisions and com¬ 
mands should be obeyed by all. The confederation of European 
nationalities is the ideal conceived by these thinkers, and if the 
present War ends in a thorough discomfiture of the most 
aggressive States, and a general weakening of them all, there will 
be attempts to realise such a confederation. 

Here in India, however, we have already got a Central 
Authority to which all our provincial nationalities will be subject. 
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. Under the guidance of this Central Authority, and in virtue of 
the policy hitherto pursued and to be pursued by it in future, 
our Provincial Nationalities will combine together for the 
promotion of Indian interests, as opposed to provincial interests; 
and an Indian Nationality subordinating to itself the provincial 
nationalities, will grow up. The Indian National Congress and 
the other National Conferences, as well as the Supreme and 
Provincial Legislative Councils, have already given birth to a 
feeling of Indian Nationality.' Things are everywhere tending 
towards provincial autonomies, controlled and regulated by a 
supreme power, exercising sway over the whole of India. 

In social matters also our aim must be the same, and 
we should seek provincial reform, regulated and controlled 
by the necessities of a general Indian Social Reform. 
Confederation here as well as in Politics should be our aim. 
Lastly, whatever we are able to accomplish in the matter of 
Social Reform, and even supposing that we do not succeed 
at all, we should iinpress upon our minds the idea that we 
have a duty to perform towards our province and our country, 
and endeavour to discharge it without regard, in the words of 
the Bhagavadgita, to the resulting fruit, i.e., not being depressed 
by failure, or elated by success into a blind over-confidence 
and carelessness.' 


1 Thefongcring wutheAddienidSir B. G. Bhandarkar, as Presideat of 
the Second Aryan Brotherhood Conferenoe, bold at Bombay on Thursday, the 
tth November 1916 and the following days. [N.B.U.] 
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Part Third, pp. 177-190.] 

Ladies and Gentlemen—I must in accordance with the ustial 
practice begin by thanking yon for having elected me your 
Chairman. On the present occasion, however, this is not a more 
matter of routine and formality. Certain circumstances have 
this year very widely evoked enthusiasm for the cause of Social 
Reform, and have led to a sort of constitntion being given to this 
conference similar to that which the Political Congress possesses. 

I have before me to-day a large number of my countrymen, who, 

I believe, are sincere advocates of social reform, as calculated to 
improve the fortunes of our country, and to place her in a 
condition to enable her to maintain her position in the keen 
competition and rivalry that is now going on between the 
different countries and races of the world. To be the Chairman 
of a body of such true lovers of their country is an honour that 
cannot but be highly appreciated. 

About sixty years ago, none among us hud any idea of the 
reform of our society, and a Conference such as this was out of 
the question. But since that time wo have come in closer 
contact with Western Civilisation, chiefly through the means of 
English education ; and that has led us to take interest in the 
concerns of Indian Society in general, and consider its good to 
be our good, and has evoked in us feelings of justice and com¬ 
passion for the various classes that compose our society. If then 
you are animated by these sentiments, the task l)eforc us to-day 
will present no diflSculties. For the end, aimed at by the pro-t, 
positions that will be laid before you, is justice and fair play to 
Sll classes of persons, the alleviation of their sufferings and the 
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removal of obstaclea in the free development of our individual 
activities. 

And first, a good many of the proposals have reference to 
the condition of the female portion of our society. Gentlemen, 
one half of the intelleotual, moral and spiritual resources of 
our country is being wasted. If our women were educated as 
they ought to be, they would bo a powerful instrument for 
advancing the general condition of our country. They will 
bring up every new generation in a manner to perform its 
duty efficiently, and will shed the influence of the benign 
virtues peculiar to them on men and, so to say, humanise them. 
All the means of educating women, therefore, that have been 
indicated in the propositions, you will, I feel sure, approve of. 
You will see that the opening of High Schools is one of them. 
That necessarily implies that the study of English language 
and literature is considered to be beneficial to our women. 
Though there has been some difference of opinion as regards 
this point, still I believe the necessity of such education has 
been recognised by the majority. But I think it still remains 
an open question whether our ideal for the education of women 
ought to be the same as that for the education of men,— 
whether after they finish their High School education, they 
ought to be made to go through the whole University Course 
upto the M.A. Degree. If bitter complaints have recently 
been urged as to the great pressure which our University 
Education imposes upon our men, much stronger grounds 
there are for fear as regards women, whose constitution is more 
delicate and certain incidents in whose life and whose domestic 
duties tax them so heavily. Perhaps after finishing a High 
School education, if further progress is desired, there should 
be a selection of such subjects as are more calculated to develop 
the peculiar aptitudes of womanly nature. 


The other points concerning our daughters and our 
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sisters have reference to the unjust and cruel sufferings 
to wjiich our present social usages subject them, and 
which no man—in whom the sentiments of justice and 
compassion are developed—can find it in his heart to 
tolerate oven for a moment. The misery of our widows has 
been the subject of frequent remarks; I will therefore not 
detain you long by a full exposition of it. I will only make a 
general observation that that society which allows men to 
marry any number of times even upto the age of sixty, while 
it strongly forbids even girls of seven or eight to have another 
husband after one is dead,—which gives liberty to a man of 
50 or GO to marry a girl of eleven or twelve, which has no 
word of condemnation for the man who marries another wife 
within fifteen days after the death of the first, is a society 
which sets very little value upon the life of a female human 
being, and places women on the same level with cattle and is 
thus in an unsound condition, disqualifying it for a successful 
competition with societies with a more healthy constitution. 

Often times the marriage of a girl under certain circumstances 
proves her death warrant. This matter lias within the last few 
years forced itself powerfully upon my observation. A young 
man of thirty or thirty-five loses his first wife ; straightway he 
proceeds to marry another, who is a girl of ten or twelve. 
That girl dies by the time she reaches the age of twenty; 
another takes her place; immediately after, she too dies 
similarly; then comes a third who meets with the same fate; 
and a fourth is married by the persevering man and is 
eventually left a widow before she is out of her teens. A great 
many such cases have occurred within the last few years and 
amongst our educated men. The medical men, whom I have 
consulted, say that the results are doe to the marriages being 
ill-assorted, i.e., to the great ine<iuality between the age of the 
girl and of the strong and vigorous man. I do not know 
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how olso to characterisb these cases except as cases of human 
sacrifice. Surely, if the men who have married girls 
successively in this manner are educated men, their 
refined sentiments and feelings ought to m^ke them spare poor 
innocent girls and marry grown up women,— widows, if 
unmarried ones are not to be had. Gentlemen, this case of 
ill-assorted marriages deserves greater condemnation at our hands 
than the other, which is the only one that seems to bo 
contemplated in one of the resolutions to be brought forward 
and in which an old man of oven fifty or sixty marries a girl 
of ten or twelve. 

I will next call your attention to those points in the 
resolutions which concern the institution of castes. And first 
of all, allow mo to observe that a very great revolution has been 
effected in this matter by the mere fact that we are governed 
by a people, amongst whom the sense of equal justice for all 
classes of people, has received a high development. A Sadra 
at the present day is not more heavily punished than a 
Brflhmapa for the same crimes. Mann, Yajnyavalkya and 
others have been set aside in this respect, and the privileges 
which in the eye of the criminal law, men of the highest caste 
enjoyed, have been taken away from them. I remember about 
45 years ago when a Brahman was hanged for committing a 
murder at Ratuagiri, it created a stir among the people, since 
such a punishment for a Brahman was opposed to all past 
traditions of the country. But of course the change did not 
provoke active hostility and has been actiuiesced in on all sides. 
Similarly a Sodra’s tongue is not now cut off for repeating the 
letters of the Vedas. On the contrary if a teacher in a 
Government school refuses to teach the sacred Mantras to a 
Sadra, he is apt to be dismissed from service. In our schools 
and colleges we have to teach Sanskrit literature including the 
Vedas to ail castes and classes. But it is very much to be 
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regretted that the treasures of knowledge which has thus been 
thrown open to all, is not availed of by the lower castes to the 
extent to which they should. This is to be accounted for in a 
great measure by the fact of the old traditional feeling not 
having gone out—education is not what the Sndras think of 
first, nor are endeavours made by others to induce him to 
educate himself and smoothen his path, to a Ilnivta-sity Degree. 
Similarly the railways have been ell'ecting a silent revolution. 
A holy Brahman does not scruple to sit in a third class 
carriage by the side of a Mahar, whose very sliadow is an 
abomination on ordinary occassions. 

The Mahars and Mangs on this side of the country and the 
Pariahs on the other, who form the lowest classes, have been 
entirely neglected. They are the outcasts of Hindu Society, 
and have been from the remotest times in a very degraded 
condition. The reference made to this fact by a Mahar 
Haridilsa in his prefatory remarks, while p<‘rforming a 
Kirtana at my house a few years ago, was very touching. He 
said, ‘ The Vedas and Sflstras have cast us asid^-, but the Santas or 
saints of the middle ages have had compassioji on us’. And 
be it said to the credit of the Santas of Maharfitlra headed by 
the Brahman Ekaniitha, and to the Santas ot other provinces, 
that they had compassion for tiie outcasts ot Himtu ,Society, 
and admitted their claims to religious instruction and a better 
treatment. If then in those olden days, these pious men, with 
their hearts elevated by faith and devotion, admitted the lowest 
Bndra to religious communion and instruction, shall we, upon 
whom a greater variety of inliuences have been operating, 
refuse to exert ourselves for bringing enlightenment in the dense 
darkness in which his mind is shrouded And 1 believe from 
the opportunities 1 have had of observation, that the despised 
Mahar possesses a good deal of natural intelligence and is 
capable of being highly educated. So that to continue to 
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keep him in ignorance, is to deprive the country of an 
appreciable amount of intellectual resources. 

And generally allow me to observe that the rigid system of 
castes, which prevails among us, will ever act as a heavy drag on 
our race towards a brighter future. To lie men down to certain 
occupations, even when they have no aptitude for them, 
renders those men less useful to the country. When all men 
belonging to a certain caste must follow a certain occupation 
only, the held is overstocked and poverty is the result. You 
can get a Brahman school master for five or six rupees a 
month, but a good carpenter or stone-mason cannot be had 
unless you pay from twenty to twenty-five rupees per mensem. 
And unless perfect freedom is allowed to men in this respect, 
and each allowed to make the best possible use of his own 
powers, the country cannot economically advance. Special 
privileges enjoyed by certain castes must keep the members of 
others in a disadvantageous position in the rivalry and 
competition of life. In order that a nation as a whole must 
put forth all its power, it is necessary that there should be no 
special privileges and special restrictions. 

Again the principle of caste has throughout our history 
operated in such a way that each caste has now come to form a 
separate community with distinct usages, even as to the kind of 
food that is eaten and the manner in which it is cooked. And 
there is no social inter-communication between them of a nature 
to bind them together into one whole. Hence, instead of there 
being a feeling of sympathy between different castes, there is 
often a feeling of antipathy. As long as this state of things lasts, 
I shall feel greatly obliged to any one who will explain to mo 
how it is possible to form a united Hindu nation. If 
therefore we feel at all concerned as regards the future of 
our country in the great struggle that is going on in the 
world, something must be immediately done to induce a 
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feeling of unity among these distinct communities, and to convert 
active antipathy into active sympathy. 

And I will here make bold to assert that the chronic poverty 
of the agricultural classes and the depredation of the proverbial 
iSavakar or money-lender constitute a great social evil. The 
Government has been endeavouring to do a good deal by means 
of more special legislation ; but that does not seem to have 
remedied the evil, and the money-lender continues to charge 
interest from 18 to 25 per cent on loans raised on the security of 
lands, and two or four pice per rupee per month, i.e., il7i or 75 
per cent on smaller sums lent for shorter i)eriod8; and there 
are also enhancements of interest when the money is not paid 
at the stipulated time. In this manner, the poor peasant is 
everywhere a prey to the rapacity of the money-lender and 
is never allowed to raise his head. This is a political as well as 
a social question. The Government has been on several 
occasions urged to establish Agricultural Banks, but it has not 
yet seen the wisdom of doing so, and we too, whose coxmtrymen 
the agriculturists are, have not shown particular solicitude to 
remedy the evil by establishing banks of our own. 1 do not 
think any special banking institution with elaborate machinery, 
such as has been recently proposed, is wanted. An ordinary 
bank with agencies at the District towns, and sub-agencies for 
circles with a radius of about at 10 miles, will, I think, fully 
answer the purpose. Money should be lent on the security of 
land at an interest from 9 to 12 per cent, payable about the 
same time as the laud revenue. Sympathetic, though firm, 
treatment should be accorded to the peasants, and the agents 
employed should not be unscrupulous men exacting perqui¬ 
sites for themselves. But I will not trespass on the province 
of the man of business, and whatever be the scheme that may 
be considered, suitable and whatever its details, this I feel 
certain about“~that shrewed men ought not to be allowed to 
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prey upon the ignorance and entire helplessness of the agri¬ 
cultural classes, and perpetuate their wretched condition. 

Then there are other points in the resolutions, the aim of 
which is to remove positive obstacles of our healthy develoi>- 
mont. The early marriage of boys and girls is of this nature, 
since its effect is to undermine the strength of both, and bring 
forth a progeny of we^k children. The growth of the parents 
themsolves, intellectual as well as physical, is stunted ; and in the 
course of evolution our race must become incapable of that 
energy and stillness of application, which are so necessary, 
under the conditions brought into existence by the rivalry and 
competition of races. The prohibition of travel in foreign 
countries I would put under the same head, since the same 
acts as an obstacle to the free expansion of our energies and 
capacities. 

These are the principal points aimed at by the Social 
Reformer. You will see that what is necessary in order that 
these reforms may come into practice, is that there should 
spring up in our hearts a sense of justice, a keen sympathy 
for the sufferings of others, and a love for one’s own country and 
race, and an anxiety for their future well-being. If the 
feelings have been awakened in us with any degree of intensity, 
they cannot fail to realise themselves in some sort of action, 
and I believe that the contrary holds true that when no action 
follows, the feelings are either not awakened at all, or if really 
awakened, are very weak. It is this fact and also the general 
conservatism of our nature as well as the fear of excommuni¬ 
cation, tliat hold us back, and we devise a number of excuses for 
our inaction. 

Sometimes we are disposed to leave the whole matter 
to the action of time, thinking that all that we desire 
will oome into practice just as the rigidity of caste 
rules is being gradually lessened by railway travelling and 
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sucli other circumstsiiccs. But time is not & force~"it is simply 
a conception of the mind to connect events together—and cannot 
work any changes. If therefore any changes liave come on in 
the course of time, they must he l)rouglit about by the force in 
the human heart that leads to action. As a matter of fact, 
such changes are often very extensive anil iinporbint. For 
instance, the practice of early marriage of girls, and of female 
infanticide and Kulinism have come iiito existence in coinpara* 
lively recent times. But if you examine their origin, you will 
find that the first owes its introduction proliably to the circum¬ 
stance that when the girls grew up, they went wrong in some 
cases. In order to prevent such a result, tliey were tied down to 
a husband before they wore of an age to go wrong. To avoid 
sin was of course a laudable object, but the desire was not under 
the guidance of reason. Conscijuontly the many evil effects of 
early marriages were overlooked, and the attainment of tlmt one 
object was exclusively attended to. If, however, the desire to 
prevent the evil had been under the guidance of reason, other 
modes would have been devised for avoiding it than the one 
actually chosen. 

Simiharly the practice of female infanticide and of 
Kulinism must in the beginning have arisen from family 
pride. One’s daughter should not be married into a family 
possessing no importance or distinction, 'i’o marry her into a 
high family requires a heavy expenditure of money, which the 
father cannot afford, and in the case of Kulinism, such a family 
is not available. Hence rather than suffer tin* disgrace of ally¬ 
ing himself with a Jow family, he allowed his daughter to be 
destroyed, and in the other case to be marrieil to one who had 
innumerable wives already. Here again you will see that the 
motive of action was not under the guidance of the higher 
feelings of love and tenderness for a human being, and especially 
for one’s own child. 
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Thus then what time brings about is very often not 
under the guidance of reason or the higher feelings of our 
nature, and consequently, very often, degradation is the result 
and not elevation. It will, therefore, not do to leave reform to 
time or the slow or unconscious operation of causes. It must 
bo effected from a conscious intention, and the motive force 
should be, as above remarked, a sense of justice, a keen 
sympathy and an anxiety for the future of one’s own country. 
Unable to appreciate the feelings of the true reformer, we often 
accuse him of being hasty in desiring to do everything at once, 
—we sometimes say that if he had adopted a particular way, 
the reform he desires would have long come into practice. Com¬ 
ments such as these I always suspect, especially when they 
come from a man who has done little or nothing practical. I 
am, however, not an advocate of headlong action. The motive 
forces of reform should be powerful in our hearts, but they 
must be tempered in a manner not to lead us to cut ourselves 
from a vital connection with the past. We should not adopt 
the procedure of the French Revolution, but imitate the mode 
of action of the English people, whose pupils we are. They 
have realised as great changes as the French Revolution sought 
to effect, but in a manner which connects them with the past 
history of the country. It will not bo impossible to devise such 
a mode of action. One who has returned from foreign travels 
should live like an ordinary Hindu. A remarried widow 
should conduct herself just like an ordinary Hindu lady. And 
even as regards caste, we should behave towards each other 
in ordinary matters as if no such distinction existed between 
us; while as to eating together and inter-marriage, they must 
come in by and by, especially when the sharp distinctions as to 
usages and customs between the several castes are obliterated by 
a closer intercommunication than that which exists at the 
present day. 
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But the great danger of delayed reform is that in a 
short time the feeling which dictated it becomes cool, and 
the necessity for it is entirely forgotten. To prevent this result 
it is essential that the motive springs of reform should always 
be kept alive in our hearts. We should make an cjirnest effort 
never to lose sight of the goal wo have to reach. But the 
modest proposal that will be laid before you as regards these 
two matters, viz., inter-comm unication as regards eating, and 
marriage-alliance between members of the sub-divisions of the 
same castes, involves no violent change whatever; consetjnently, 
there is, I believe, no excuse for delaying its realisation. 

Generally it may be observed that what we have to avoid is the 
formation of a separate caste cut off from all social inh'rcourse 
with any of the existing Hindu castes,—that is to say, we should 
avoid such complete isolation, as for instance, conversion to 
Christianity leads to. And most of the reforms we advocates 
involve no break of continuity. Some of them will bo wel¬ 
comed by the orthodox people themselves, and as regards a 
great many others, what we propose is merely to go back to 
the more healthy condition in which our society once existed. 
In ancient times girls were married after they liad attained 
maturity, now they must be married before; widow marriage 
was in practice, now it has entirely gone out, women wore 
often highly educated and taught even music and dancing, now 
they are condemned to ignorance and denied any accomplish¬ 
ments. The castes were only four in number, now they are 
innumerable. Inter-dining among those castes was not pro¬ 
hibited, now the numberless castes that prevail cannot have 
inter-communication of that nature. Consistently with the 
maintenance of continuity in this manner, there ought to be, I 
think, as much action as possible. A strong public opinion 
must be created among the whole body of educated natives 
condemning any departure from the programme of reform, 
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while no mercy should be shown to one who does what even 
the orthodox disapprove, and at sixty, marries a girl of ten or 
twelve, or another wife immediately after the death of the first. 
The exhibition of any caste partiality must also be Severely 
condemned, as no religious rules require it. Unless we act in 
this manner, all our advocacy of reform will sink into the 
merest sentimentality more demoralising in its effects than 
sturdy orthodoxy. 

lint even sentimental advocacy is an homage done to a right 
cause, and oonsecinently is better than stolid indifference or 
active hostility. This, however, is unfortunately the mental 
attitude of a great many edncated natives in all parts of the 
country. In Bengal, as was pointed out by our friend the 
Honourable Mr. .Tustice Ranade the other day, social reform is 
now confined to Brahmos. The great body of educated 
Bengalees, who are not Brahmos, ai*e indifferent or hostile. The 
late Ishvara Chandra Vidyasagara, who inaugurated the reform 
about widow-marriage, and first ransacked our Smyti literature 
to be able to make out that it was sanctioned by the Sitstras, and 
worked for a life-time to make it popular, was in his later 
days filled with despondency, and expressed his conviction to 
visitors from this side of the country that Hindus as Hindus 
would never accept Social Reform. It is certainly a matter 
of the deepest regret that it should be confined to a religions 
body. We on this side have not come to this pass yet, though 
we have our full share of indifference and hostility. The aim 
of the reformers here has always been to reform our society— 
our nation. I am happy to find that our Madras friends agree 
with ns in this respect. Reform through the agency, of caste, 
which is attempted in some parts of the country, is very un¬ 
satisfactory. Very little can be effected in this way. The 
redaction of marriage expenses and measures of this nature 
only can be carried out by its means, and the great danger of 
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this method is, that caste which has corroded the vitals of this 
country, will be strengthened by it. 

Thus then we should nurture in our hearts the great forces 
which bring about the reform of society, viz., truth, justice 
and sympathy. Two of tlie greiitest liistorians of Kngland liave 
told us that the Moral IjAW governs the atl'airs of th<; world ; its 
observance alone ensures national prosperity. One of these 
I have quoted elsewhere, and will now ask your attenlion to 
the observations of the other. The strongest of the forces, 
which are steadily bearing nations onward to improvement or 
decay are, according to Lecky, the moral ones. Their perpaU' 
nent political well-being,’ he says, is essentially the outcome 
of their moral state ’. The Moral Law seeks to purify private 
life and to ellect social justice, and through these aloiu! is the 
political well-being of a nation possible. 

And Evolutionary Science is beginning to teach us the siuue 
lesson. Competition and rivalry are the necessary conditions of 
progress towards a higher condition among men as well as among 
the lower creatures. This comj)etit ionand this rivalry tend to 
establish the supremacy of the stronger individual over the 
weaker; his race propagates itself and that of the other 
disappears. It is this law tliat is leading or lias led to the 
extinction of the aboriginal races in the presence of the stronger 
European races in America, Australia, N ew Zealand and other 
islands. This competition and rivalry m ed not assume the form 
of an actual war of extermination. It has been clearly ascertained 
that even in the midst of profound pei.ee. the primitive races 
show a tendency to disappear. If this law was in operation in 
our country, our future must be very gloomy. But our climate 
will, I think, come to our rescue, as it has been ascertained that 
the stronger races of Western Euroiio cannot, if settled here, 
exhibit the same energy ami perseverance that they do in 
temperate regions. Coleiiisalieii of India by the European races 
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is, therefore, an impracticability; but does not deliver us from 
the dangei-s of competition and rivalry with them. And again 
that law must be in operation among us to ensure our own 
progress. But to estimate its full effects we must understand 
the conditions under which it acts in the case of man. 

• 

Man is a social animal, and the competition that comes 
into operation in his case is a competition between societies. 
The ancient history of the human race consists of 
wars between such societies and the triumph of one 
and subjugation of another. This competition and rivalry 
between different societies is going on still, and in order 
that a society may carry on the contest to a successful 
issue, it is necessary that it should be so organised, that the 
individuals composing it, should not be borne down by artificial 
restrictions, but be able to put forth their best powers and 
caijacities. 

The history of England-, for example, shows a gradual 
emancipation of the classes that were once in a condition 
of little better than slavery, and a renunciation of their 
privileges by the dominant classes. The effect of this has been 
to place the individual in a more advantageous position to 
conduct the battle of life, and thus to render the society, of 
which he is a member, fitter for competition and rivalry with 
other societies. But it is the development of sympathetic or 
altruistic feelings only amongst the privileged classes and the 
society generally, that can lead to the removal of the disabili¬ 
ties of others and the redress of their grievances. Without such 
feelings, internal dissensions and eventual degradation must be 
the rules. And these feelings are now leading the 
English people to devise means for relieving the chronic 
poverty of the lower classes, to readjust the relations 
between labour and • capital, and undertake a variety 
of schenies to relieve distress and misery. It is a patent 
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fact acknowledged by all disinterested persons that, the 
English people have developed the altruistic feelings in a higher 
degree than any other European nation, and by the way, this 
constitutes the basis of our hopes in a future for our country. 
Just as England has been endeavouring to remove the disabilities 
and sufferings; of the lower classes of her population, so shall 
efforts not be wanting on her part to remove our disabilities 
and sn6ferings, but the law of social evolution cannot cease to 
operate, and in order that our society may be able to hold its 
own in the competition and rivalry with other societies, which 
is inevitable, we most abide by the conditions of that law. 
That law is thus stated by the latest writer on the subject, 
whose book has created a great stir: “ That the nmral law is the 
unchanging law of progress in human society is the lesson 
which appears to be written over all things. No school of 
Theology has over sought to enforce this teaching with the 
directness and emphasis, with which it appears that evolutionary 
science will in the future be justihed in doing. In the silent 
and strenuous rivalry, in which every section of the race is of 
necessity continually engaged, permanent success appears to bn 
invariably associated with certain ethical and moral conditions 
favourable to the maintenance of a high standard of social 
efficiency, and with those conditions only.” 

If then social efficiency and consequent success are what we 
desire, in our contest with other races, we must, because 
the law is immutable, endeavour to realise those ethical and 
moral conditions. We must cultivate a sense of j ustice and a love 
and sympathy for others, relieve the poor widow of her 
sufferings, remove the disabilities of woman-kind and of the 
lower classes, and allow free play to the energies and capacities 
of all. And the necessity for our doing so becomes the more 

imperative from our. political condition. If we ask England 

to remove our disabilities, we must as a necessary preliminary. 
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show that we are worthy of the favour by removing the 
dieabilitieB of the oppressed classes of our society. Thus and 
thus alone will our country prosper. Every scheme for 
bettering our condition is destined to fail, if it does not make 
provision for the growth of these sympathetic virtues, and 
through them, for the realisation of Social Reform. 

Let us then invigorate and elevate our souls by over placing 
before our mind’s eye the precept of the Great Indian Reformer 
of the sixth century before Christ, the lion of the Sftkya race, 
Gautama, the enlightened; “ Cultivate a mind boundless (as 
sympathy) for all beings as is that of the mother who protects 
her only son by sacrificing her own life”; and with him 
proclaim from the Social Conference Hall, “ May all living 
beings, feeble or strong, long, great, middle-sized or short, small 
or large, seen or unseen, living far or near, born or to be 
born, be happy 
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[From “The Indian Social Reform”, Kditod By C. Y. 
Chintamani, 1901; Part Fourth, pp. 218-229.] 

Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar delivered the following Address as 
President of the Second Anniversary Meeting of the Madras 
Hindu Social Reform Association, held on the 27th of December 
1894 

I have been all my life a schoolniastei- and as such it has 
been my duty to castigate boys and young men. In the 
observations I am going to make, therefore, you may find a 
good deal not flattering to you nor to your taste; but I assure 
you it will be said with a pure and unmixed desire to promote 
the real good of my country. The Hindu Social Reform 
Association has done me very great honour by inviting me to 
preside at its annual meeting. But great as the honour is, it 
had not a sufficiently attractive power to drag me about seven 
hundred miles away from my closet in Poona. What I come 
for, is to encourage the Members of the Association, and 
congratulate them on having begun real practical work in 
matters of social reform by taking pledges, and on their’ 
determination to withstand all the inconveniences or persecution 
that may result therefrom, for the sake of truth and their 
country’s good; They have thus shown rare moral courage, 
and given evidence of the jjossession of what I call moral 
force. By moral force I. mean in the present case strong 
indignation against the evils, injustice, and even the cruelties 
that at present disgrace our society, and an earnest dessire to 
eradicate them. Moral forces of this sort our race has not 
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shown within the last twenty centuries, and we have allowed 
ourselves, without any thought and feeling, to be drifted into 
our present deplorable condition. 

The Hocial Ideal was much higher and more rational in 
ancient times than it is now. I will, therefore, go into the 
history of the several institutions and practices which your 
pledges refer to. For this purpose, I propose to glance at what 
might bo called the several layers of Sanskrit literature. The 
oldest layer is that of the Mantras of the Vedas. Next in 
antiquity come the Brilhmaiias and Arapyakas or forest- 
chapters including the Upaniijads. Then we have the so-called 
Sotras which deal with sacrificial matters and the religions 
concerns of daily life of the first three castes. Next we have 
the epic poems, the Mahabharata and the RamSyapa, and last 
of all, the Metrical Smi'tis or law-books and the Purapas. The 
point of view from which I shall consider this extent of 
literature is that of the critical scholar, whose object is to trace 
out history, and not of the Pandit, according to whom sequence 
of time either does not exist or is unimportant. 

EDUCATION OF WOMEN 

Now with reference to the first point—about the education of 
women—there is no question that in the very olden times, 
they were not debarred from the highest education. In the 
list of teachers which a Rgvedi Brahman has to repeat in 
connection with a daily ceremony called the Brahma Yajfla, 
there are the names of three women — Qargi Vacakneyi, 
Sulabha Maitreyl, and Varava Pratitheyl. The works of some 
of the male teachers therein named have come down to ns, 
wherefore, they were historical persons. Hence the three 
women, mentioned along with them, were also historical 
persons, and were teachers though there are now no works 
which go by their names. The first of these is also mentioned 
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in an Upani^ad, as forming a membor of an assemblage of 
learned ? 9 i 8 in which the highest problems about the world 
and the supreme and individnal soul were discnssed, and as 
taking part in the debate. In the epic poems girls are 
represented as going through a regular course of education of 
which dancing, drawing and music formed iMirts; they are 
represented as mixing freely with men and taking |)art in 
conversation on the highest subjects, Bu<ldhi8tic literature also 
represents women as actively assisting the reform which 
Buddha had inaugurated, and as discussing with him points 
about virtue, duty aAd absolution. Gradually, however, their 
importance lessoned and about the time when the dramatic 
literature arose, wo find that as a class they were not taught 
Sanskrit, though they could read and write in the popular 
languages and even compose poetry in them. Even so late as 
the eleventh century, women were not condepii'od to 
exclusion, and were taught scientific music, as follows from a 
copper-plate Inscription (recently edited and translated by me) 
in which a queen, one of the wives of a king of the Deccan, 
is represented to have sung a beautiful song in an assembly 
composed of the highest officers of that and the surrounding 
kingdoms, and to have obtained as a reward the consent of her 
husband to give land in charity to Brahmans. The seclusion 
of women and their ignorance is, therefore, a custom that was 
introduced in later times, and the Mussalman domination 
contributed to render it very rigid. 

age of mauuiage 

Now as to early marriages, it admits of no <|uefltion whatever 
that girls were married after they came of age. Ihe religious 
formulas that are repeated on the occasion of marriage 
ceremonies even at the present day can be understood only by 

1 ^Wished in Volume III ot this Etlition, pp. 840 ft. [N. B. U.] 

6t [B. G. Bhandarkar’s Worka, VoL II] 
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mature girls. The bridegroom has to say to his bride that she 
has become his friend and companion and that together they 
would bring up a family. It is impossible that a girl below 
the age of twelve can understand such expressions addressed 
to her. When the formulas were composed, therefore, girls 
had already arrived at maturity. Then again, in some of the 
Sutras, the bride and the bridegroom are directed to live apart 
from each other for a certain number of days, and in some cases 
for a year. It is not possible that such a direction should 
be given, if the girl was of an age when she coxild not cohabit 
with her husband. In some of the Sutras* there is an actual 
direction for their being brought together on the fourth day 
after the marriage ceremony. All this necessarily implies that 
the girl had arrived at maturity before the marriage ceremony 
was performed. 

In profane literature also, we have the clearest indications 
that girls were married after they attained maturity. But early 
marriages began soon to come into practice. A^valayana, 
Apastamba and others say nothing specific about the 
age of the girl at the time of marriage, leaving it to be under¬ 
stood from the nature of the ceremonies, that they were to be 
of a mature age. Hirapyake^in and Jaimini expressly prohibit 
a man’s marrying a girl before she has arrived at puberty. 
After the completion of his study, the student, they direct, 
shall marry a girl who is AnagnikU, i.e., not immature. 
Evidently when these 9gis wrote, the practice of early marriages 
was coming in; but they set their face against it as irrational. 
The authors of later Sutras, such as Gobhila, and Manu, after 
giving general directions as regards marriage, lay down that 
it is best to marry a girl who is NagnikU, i.e., one who has not 
arrived at puberty. They only thus recommend early 
marriages. This shows that when they lived and wrote, the 
feeling against late marriages bad grown strong. Of the writers 
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of Metrical SmrtiB, Manu is not (luite decidedly opposed to late 
marriages, but other writers prescribe early marriages only, 
under religions penalties. 

In this manner late marriages gradually went out 
of use and early marriages became general. When tho 
custom of such marriages became established, the evils 
arising from them were not perceived by anybody, and 
gradually in this part of the country in imrticular, tho age 
at which boys and girls were married became lower and lower, 
until now a female infant nine months old is tied in holy wed¬ 
lock to a male infant about a year old. Here there is an in¬ 
stance of the fact that our people through the influence of custom 
lost all sense of the utter absurdity of the practice. 

REMARRIAGE OF WOMEN 

The practice of re-marriage of women also prevailed in the 
olden times. The Aitereya BrUhmapa contains a statement 
which may be thus translated. ‘ Therefore one man may have 
several wives, but one woman cannot hiive several husbands 
simultaneously’. This shows that polygamy was in practice, 
but not polyandry. And to exclude that only-and not a 
woman’s having several husbands at different times—the writer 
uses the word ‘simultaneously’. Thus a woman can have several 
husbands at different times. 

In the performance of the funeral ceremonies of the 
keeper of the sacred fire, tho practice prevailed of 
making his wife lie down with his dead body, but before 
setting fire to the latter, the wife was made to rise and a 
verse was repeated the sense of which is ‘Rise Up, O woman, 
to join the world of the living. Thou liest down with this man 
who is dead ; come away, and mayest thou become the wife of 
this second husband, who is to take hold of thy hand’. This 
verse occurs in the Rgveda Samhita and in the Taittiriya 
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^raoyaka. In the latter it is explained by Silyapa in accordance 
•with my translation, but in the former he explains the word 
Didhi^n, which occurs in it, not as a second husband as he does 
here, but ‘ as one who impregnates,’ and makes it applicable to 
the first husband. European scholars of what might be called 
the ‘ Etymological school ’ also explain the word in the latter 
sense, but the word Didhisu acquired by usage the sense of a 
* second husband,’ and it is not proper to set aside that sense 
and explain it etymologically as ‘one who impregnates’. And 
another School of Yed'ic scholars, who attend more to usage, is 
growing op in Germany, and I fee*l confident that they would 
explain the word and verse in the manner in which Sayaija 
explains it in the Taittirlya Arapyaka. This verse is in the 
Atharva Veda preceded by another, the sense of which is ‘ this 
woman wishing to be in the same world with her husband lies 
down by thy side, 0 mortal who art dead, following the ancient 
practice 5 grant her in this world children as well as wealth.’ 
If he is asked to give her children after his death, they must be 
children from another husband. In another place in the 
Atharva Veda, it is stated that ‘ she, who after having had one 
husband before, gets another afterwards, will not be separated 
from him if she and he perform the rite called Aja-Pan- 
oaudana’. Here you have a clear statement about the re¬ 
marriage of a widow. 

In later times the practice began to get out of use, 
and in the time of Mann it was restricted to a child-widow. 
But the condition of remarried women was considered 
lower than that of the wife of a first husband. Still, however, in 
two other Metrical Smrtis occurs a text, in which women under 
certain circumstances are allowed to marry a second husband, 
and the death of the first husband is one of these circumstances. 
This shows that even in later times, the practice of widow 
marriages prevailed in some parts ojE the country, while the 
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exiateace of texts prohibitory of it in the Purapas and some 
SmrtiSt shows that it had gone out of use in others. 

Widow-marriage was a thing by no means unknown even at 
such a late period as the beginning of the twelfth century of the 
Christian Era, for, in a work written by a Jain in 1170 of the 
Vikrama Era, corresponding to 1114 of the Christian era,a story 
is told of a certain ascetic sitting down to dinner along with 
other ascetics. The other ascetics rose up when he sat down and 
left their seats. He asked them why they had done so, upon 
which they told him that he had committed an irreligious deed 
in having taken the vow of an ascetic, before going through 
the previous condition of a married life. They then directed 
him to go away and marry a wife. Ho went away and de¬ 
manded the daughters of men belonging to his caste in marriage. 
But as he had become an old man, nobody would give his 
daughter to him, whereupon he went back to the ascetics and 
told them of what had occurred. Then they advised him to 
marry a widow, and he went away and did accordingly. In 
connection with this, the same text about the re-marriage of 
women, which I have quoted above, is given as occurring in 
their Sastras, But in still later times the practice became 
entirely obsolete. 


THB PRACTICE OF SATl 

There prevailed among us, you know, the practice of burning 
widows on the funeral piles of their dead husbands, till it was 
put a stop to in 1830 by the British Government. Now in the 
^gveda Saihhita there is no trace whatever of the existence of 
this practice, and it is supposed by a Germam scholar that it 
was adopted by Indian Aryas from another Aryan race, with 
which they afterwards came in contact; for it did generally 
prevail amongst some of the cognate Eqropean race such as the 
Thracians. But the Vedic Iryas had given it up ; and that it 
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once prevailed amongst them and was afterwards given up is 
indicated by the second of the two texts which I have quoted 
from the Atharva Veda in which it is said ; “ This woman 
following the ancient custom lies down by thee, O mortal 
Thus you will see that the custom, which had gone out of use 
amongst the Vedio Aryas was revived later on about the time, 
when the Metrical Smptis were written, through the influence of 
the practice of other races. 

CAUSES OF DETERIORATION 

The corruptions which the more rational practices of olden 
times underwent must have been due to such foreign influence 
and also to other causes. A few centuries before the Christian Era 
and a few after it, India was exposed to the inroads of foreign 
races from the West some of which afterwards settled in the 
country. The lowering of the status of women generally must 
have been due to the influence of these new settlers. But other 
causes also may have been in operation; for instance, the fact 
that when girls remain unmarried for several years after 
puberty, a few some times went wrong, must have contributed 
a good deal to the introduction of the practice of early marriages. 
But the great point to be noticed is that the excesses, to which 
even a good motive led, did not strike our people. Thus the 
later practices of female infanticide and Kulin marriages in 
Bengal must have been due to the feeling natural in parents to 
marry their daughters into a respectable family. But it is not 
everybody that cab get a husband for his daughter in a rich or 
respectable family, and to marry her to a man in a lower con¬ 
dition of life, or belonging to a low family was considered 
disgraceful; and rather than suffer such a disgrace, the Rajputs 
destroyed their female infants, and the Bengali Brahmans gave 
their daughters to a man even though he had wives already ; 
and he oame to have a number of them, often so many as 125. 
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Here you will find the inability of our peftple to perceive the 
cruelty or the absurdity of a practice, when they are iinder the 
influence of an idea, sanctioned by custom, than which nothing 
is more sacred. 


THE CASTE SYSTEM 

One social institution, and that perhaps, the most imimrtant, 
remains to be noticed. Iii the very early times the system of 
castes did not prevail, and it seems to have developed about the 
end of the Vedic period. It arose from a difference of avoca* 
tions or professions. The feeling of a father that a son should 
follow his trade or calling is natural, and it is this which in the 
beginning, at least when unchecked by other influences, gives 
rise to separate castes. The word Brahman signifies in the older 
portion of the Veda a hymn composed in praise of a deity. There 
were some men, who were skilled in the composition of such 
songs. In return for these songs the Gods, to whom they were 
addressed, were believed to confer favours on the singers, and 
on those kings and princes for whose sake they were composed. 
Singers such as these were therefore always in re<]uisition, 
whenever a God had to be propitiated, and it became a lucrative 
trade. And fathers bringing up their sons in lliat trade, there 
came to be in course of time a certain number of families devot¬ 
ed to the avocation of composing these songs and singing them 
in the worship of Gods. The members of these families became 
‘Brahmanas’, and thus they came to be recognised as a separate 
caste. 

Similarly the descendants of princes, chiefs and soldiers 
followed the avocations of their ancestors, and came to form a 
caste of warriors. The cultivators of soil constituted the Valsya 
caste. When the Aryan race left the Punjab and spread over 
Northern India some of the aboriginal races were incorporated 
with their society, and formed the caste of Sodras. Thus there 
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four castes, bat the rules about these were by no means so rigid 
as they afterwards became. Even in the time of the Epics the 
BrShmapas dined with the Ksatriyas and Vaisyas, as we see from 
the Brahmanic sage — Durvasa, having shared the hospitality 
of Draupadl, the wife of the Pap<lavas. A member of higher 
caste could marry a woman belonging to any of the lower 
castes ; there were also many instances in which a man belong¬ 
ing to a lower caste married a woman from the higher castes, 
Amongst the composers of the Vedic* hymns there were some 
suoh as Kavasa AilQSA, who did not belong to the Brahman 
caste, but was still admitted into it on account of the faculty 
they possessed. 

What caste has become in the course of time you 
need not be told. The smallest difference as regards locality, 
trade, or profession and practice, was enough to constitute a 
separate caste, and thus the four original castes have grown to 
four thousand, and there are no inter-marriages or inter-dining 
between any two of these. These four thousand castes form 
so many diflEerent communities and the phrMe ‘ Hindu 
community ’ is but a geographical expression. The evil results 
of such a system on the social, religious and political condition 
of a country cannot be overstated. 

THE TYRANNY OF CUSTOM 

Thus then you will see that our social institutions and 
practices were healthy and rational in the olden times, and they 
have latterly become corrupt and irrational through some cause 
or other. But the most wonderful thing about the matter is that 
the excess which in the downward course our race was led to, 
did not attract attention and rouse the moral sentiments or 
excite moral indignation; and women were committed to the 
flames, crying child-widows were forcibly disfigured and 
condemned to a solitary and unhappy life, little girls were 
sacrificed at the hymenal altar in numbers, female infants were 
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were murdered—and there was no hotly to protest against these 
cruelties as Hiranyakesin and Jaiinini once did against early 
marriages. On the other hand, these later practices acquired 
the force of custom. Otistom is a god whom our race ih'vontly 
worships, and religions sanction was accorded to thes<‘ pi-actices 
by the insertion of texts in the later books. 'Phe moral 
sentiments were not strong enough to btirst through the thick 
veil of custom, and assert the claim of truth, justice and 
humanity. 

The question now is, whether with onr minds liberalised 
by English Education and contact with Europeiui Civilisation, 
we shall still continue to worshii> custom and be its 
slaves, and allow our moral sentiments to remain dead and 
unjust, and cruel social practices to flourish. If our education 
does not lead us to protest against them, that education must be 
considered to bo merely superBcial. Gentlemen, we have in 
the course of our history not emanciiiatcd ourselves Iroin the 
tyranny of our political potentates and from the tyranny of 
custom, our social potentate. Fortunately, now, th<^ British 
Government has freed us from the former, and granted ns rights 
and allowed us a large measure of freedom ; but not satisfied 
with that we are seeking for greater freedom. Shall we then 
with the spirit of freedom thus awakened stoop slavishly to the 
tyrant custom, and bear all the cruelty that it inflicts upon ns ? 
If we do, the spirit of freedom that we think is awakened in us, 
is illusive and delusive. No! if we have to march on along 
with the progressive races of the West, with whom we are now 
indissolubly united, our social institutions must improve and 
become moral, rational, and just. There can be no advancement 
politically, I firmly assert, without social and moral advancement. 
And by seeking the several reforms that we have in view, we 
certainly shall not be taking a leap in the dark, for the condition 
of onr society once was what we are now endeavouring to make 

66 [ R. O. Bhandatkar’s Wocka. Vol. H ] 
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it. This is the spirit in which we should approach the question 
of sweeping away from our institutions the corruptions of 
later ages. 

It has often been suggested that on the strength of the texts 
in the old books, we should convince the orthodox leaders of 
our society of the reforms we seek being sanctioned by the 
Sastras, and endeavour to introduce them with their aid and 
consent. But such a thing to my mind is an impossibility. 
Our old books do not constitute the real authority in religious 
matters that we obey. Custom has been and is our authority,— 
custom is our religion. Texts creep into our religious books, 
as I have already observed, sanctioning current customs and 
even when they do not do so, our Pandits, who in later days 
have developed a great deal of logical acumen, prove, by means 
of their subtle arguments, customary practice to be the only 
one sanctioned by our religious books. The later development 
of the Hindu religious law has proceeded just on these lines. 
We must therefore begin the work of reform in spite of the 
orthodox leaders, trusting simply to our awakened moral 
consciousness, and to the fact that it is not an entirely new 
thing that we are going to introduce. 

EXHORTATIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 

I am therefore glad that you have begun the work in earnest 
and taken certain pledges. These pledges are good as a first 
instalment, though that about caste does not signify much in 
accordance with the standard prevailing in my part of the 
country. No one can excommunicate us in Western India for 
eating food prepared by Brahmans in the presence of members 
of most of the lower castes. I do not wish you, however, to 
obliterate all distinctions at once. Caste has become so 
inveterate in Hindu Society that the endeavour to do so, will 
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only result in the formation of new castes. Bat the end 
must steadily be kept in view. We must remember that caste 
is the greatest monster we have to kill. Even education and 
intercourse as regards food does not destroy it. The feeling that 
we belong to a certain ca^te, and are different from those 
constituting another caste, returns again and again in a variety 
of shapes, even when we have broken through the restraints 
imposed by oaste as regards eating and drinking, and if not 
studiously driven away, will ever keep us apart from each other, 
and prevent the formation of a homogeneous nationality. I 
will ask you to consider whether a pledge not to bo guided l)y 
caste considerations in the disposal of your patronage, if you 
happen to be placed in a position of influence, and in the whole 
of your ordinary practical life, and to act in all matters except 
inter-marriage and inter-dining as if you belonged to one 
community, will not be a more effective pledge. You might 
also gradually pledge yourself to dine with members of sub- 
castes. 

Your pledges about concubines and nautch-women are also 
highly commendable in my eyes. They show a correct 
appreciation of one of the problems before us. One who takes 
liberties in these matters, cannot claim that he has respect 
for his wife's personality or for womankind generally. Our 
aims about the elevation of woman and the assignment to 
her of her proper position in society, from which she may 
exeroise a humanising influence over us all, cannot be 
realised, unless respect for her becomes a part of our 
nature. Again, looseness in these matters deteriorates the 
character of a man and this deterioration must produce evil 
effects in other respects also. Your determined attitude in this 
matter, therefore, and the earnest efforts you have been making 
during the last two, years, to propagate your views, have been to 
me the source of the deepest gratification, and deserve ail the 
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coiuiuondalion tliat is possible for me to bestow. Moral recti¬ 
tude here as elsewhere is the essential condition of progress all 
along the line. 

*As to your pledge to bring about widow-marriages and to 
admit the re-married widow and her husband to your table— 
that indeed is a bold step that yon have taken. You will for a 
time be subjected to persecution, but I hope you have prepared 
yourself for it, and if your educated country-men who have 
not had the courage to join you, will but sympathise with you 
and not aid the orthodox, I have little doubt that this reform it¬ 
self will gradually become a custom, and cease to bo looked 
down upon. The great thing we have to remember is that we 
should go on practising what we consider to be good, without 
making much ado about it. It will then come into general 
practice, and growing into a custom, will become sanctified. 
For our previous history has, I again affirm, shown to my 
mind that custom is the spiritual potentate that sanctifies—and 
sanctifies even horrid deeds. 

The association you have started renders me hopeful. There 
is nothing like it on our side ; and everywhere among educated 
natives, there is lukewarmness about social reform. The minds 
of sumo are not liberalised at all, others think that the reforms 
we have in view are good, but flatly refuse to do anything to aid 
them ; while there are a great many who are supremely in¬ 
different. I agree with my friend the Honourable Mr. Justice 
Ranade in thinking that there has been an awakening. But he 
has allowed us the option of being satisfied with it. I exercise 
the option and declare that I am dissatisfied. The lamp has 
been lighted; but the light is flickering, and in view of the 
attitude of even of our educated brethren, it is just as likely to 
my mind that it will bo blown out as that it will blaze. In 
these circumstances, the endeavours that you are making are a 
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great soxirce of comfort and encouragement, and I earnestly 
hope you -will continue your work as boldly as you have begun 
it, and that you will find imitators both in your Presidency and 
in other parts of India, and our country’s cause will make a 
real advance. 



PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS AT THE BOMBAY 
PROVINCIAL SOCIAL CONFERENCE 
HELD IN 1902 

[ From the “ Dnyan Prakash ” of Poona, Dated Thursday, 30th 

October 1902. ] 

The Provincial Social Conference was held at Sholapur on the 
26th and 27th of October 1902. Dr. Bhandarkar was in the 
chair. The following is his speech :— 

Hitherto India has lived an individual life and not a corporate 
or national life. The advancement of the individual was the 
object of thought and endeavour with the Hindus; and as 
spiritual good is superior to temporal, attention was especially 
devoted to the former. Profound religious conceptions were 
developed in the minds of the gifted ones of the race, and the 
Sumum Bonum was found in union with God, and a con¬ 
dition of perfect purity and holiness which did not admit of the 
ordinary distinctions between right and wrong which pre¬ 
supposed an imperfect moral condition. But these gifted Hindus 
had in all likelihood, no conception of a national existence, 
and therefore did not concern themselves with questions about 
the national weal. We have an extensive religious, poetical, and 
legendary literature, but no work on politics or History. What¬ 
ever happened in the political world, the people generally 
followed the even course of their occupation undisturbed by it. 
The great grammarian Patahjali and his pupils quietly pursued 
the studies of grammar while a town, very near the place where 
they lived, was besieged by a Yavana (who was probably 
Meneandar, a prince belonging to the Greeco-Bactrian dynasty) 
as if they were totally unconcerned with it. Similarly in later 
times other Princes of that dynasty and foreign tribes of the 
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names of Sakas, Kupanas, Abhiras and GOrjaras, established 
themselves in the country. But the Indian population at largo 
does not seem to have ever troubled itself with the matter, and 
took no part in the political revolutions. This portion of oiir 
History we have entirely forgotten, because the foreign races 
that settled in the country became in- course of time Hindus, 
and were relegated to the Kpatriya or SQdra caste. The various 
tribes in Central Asia, that poured into the country had no 
specific religion of their own, and became worshippers of i^iva 
or Vipnu when they came here. In later times Mahomeil gave 
them a religion, and since that period, invaders of India formed 
a distinct community when they settled in the country. The 
incursions of the Mahomedans were not a new event in the 
History of India. They were a continuation of those of similar 
races of the pre-Mahomedan period. The people at large did 
not care who governed them; and all that the con<iueror had to 
do, was to subjugate the military classes; and this disregard for 
corporate interest shows itself in trifling matters also. Most of 
our towns in the Maratha and Gujarathi country, had, and 
even have, their water closets with their hinder parts turned 
towards the streets. They kept the interior of their houses 
clean, and considered the street as the proper repository for all 
sorts of filth, and it was nobody’s interest to see whether the 
streets were kept clean. 

The effect of this indifference to corporate or national 
interests was that, from time to time, the country was 
governed by foreigners. In social matters, some of our 
good customs—such as marriage of girls at a mature age 
and the practice of widow-marriage became obsolete. The 
burning of widows on the funeral piles of their husbands which 
had been discontinued in Vedic times was renewed, infanticide 
and the marriage of a great many girls with one man, came into 
use, and these evils did not attract the attention of any body 
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and -were allowed to go. The number of castes increased a 
thousand-fold. The germs of the caste-system existed among 
the European Aryas also. The Patricians in Rome formed at 
first a separate caste having no connubium with the Plebians, but 
the Romans and modern races were actuated by intense national 
spirit and hence the distinction had to give way. Ignorance and 
poverty gradually increased in our country, and it was reduced 
to an abject condition. 

But now with our minds enlightened by our contact 
with the Western nations, we cannot afford to l)e indifferent 
to our national and corporate interests. We are on all 
sides pushed by foreign nations seeking to profit themselves 
at the expense of our country; and in the keen competition 
which has already set in, we mnst suffer and be reduced to a 
miserable condition. It is, therefore, high time to set our 
houses in order, so that the energies of our people may have full 
scope, and all obstacles towards development in all departments 
may be removed, and this is the object of the social reform. 
The political agitation that has been going on for so many years, 
has for its object the redress of certain grievances and the 
acquisition of new political powers. But the object of social 
reform—with which I would associate moral reform—is to render 
us fit for the exercise of these powers. The social reform move¬ 
ment therefore is of greater importance than the other in so far 
as it seeks to render the nation vigorous and free from social 
obstructions and restrictions. Those of us that have seen its 
importance, have been endeavouring for more than 60 years to 
introduce certain reforms into our society. And I will devote 
a short time to the consideration of the history of social reform, 
in order that the experience of these years may serve us as guide 
in our future endeavours. 

Female education began to be practically undertaken about 
the year 1848, and schools for teaching girls established in 
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the principal towns. At first it was in the hands of private 
individuals only, and latterly the Government has taken it 
up. But after all the result is very imperceptible. Tlio 
custom of early marriaj^es necessitates the premature removal 
of girls from schools, and thus the education that is given 
is of a very elementary character. As regards early marriage there 
has been a perceptible improvement in tlie case of boys, who, 
in rare cases, are at present married before the ago of eighteen, 
at least in those classes that have come under the inlluenco 
of new ideas. But the improvement in the case of the girls is 
very little. In some cases, they are kept unmarried till twelve, * 
but even that I consider to be a very early ago. As regards wl«low- 
marriage the first on this side was solemnised in tin* year 1801). 
And there have been a good many more since then. But the 
number is far from satisfactory, and this reform, I may without 
contradiction say, has not penetrated very widely into our 
society. Even highly educated natives, without the slightest 
compulsion, when they become widowers, even when they 
are themselves forty-five or more, marry a girl of ton or twelve 
instead of a grown up widow. A good many are afraid openly 
to enter into social relations with a ro-marriod widow an<l her 
husband. In connection with this I may say that the heartless 
custom of sacrificing little girls by being mated with old 
men between fifty and sixty years of age, still continues to 
flourish, and it grieves my heart to say, even among educated men 
—alumni of the Deccan and the Elphiiislono (’ollegcs. The 
plague which has been committing dire ravages in our country, 
has thrown many a female child into the condition of widow¬ 
hood, but there has been no educated man during these five 
years to rescue any one these helpless creatures, from her 
pitiable state. So that, widow-marriage, upon the whole, seems 
to have made very little progress. 

But in another respect we are distinctly going backward 

66 [ R, O. Bbandarkar's Worki, VoU II ] 
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since we began to speak about reform. About 1850, a secret 
society called Paramahamsa Mandali was formed in Bombay for 
abolition of caste. Since it was composed of men who had not 
the courage to face opposition, the society became defunct when 
the doings of the members began to be talked about out-side. 

' In my early days I remember, Virhenever there was any public 
movement, all classes, Hindus, Parsis and Mahomedans joined 
in it, and a feeling of 'brother-hood existed among them. But 
in these days we find these classes conducting such public 
movements independently of each other, and even the separate 

• 

castes of Hindus following sui/;. There is as great or even 
greater estrangement between these large classes and Hindu 
castes than there existed before Social Reform was thought of. 
There are separate clubs of Brahmans, Sarasvatas or Sepvis, 
Candraseniya Kayasthas. and Daivajnas. What can bo more 
discouraging to the heart of a sincere reformer than this 
condition of things ? Not only has no progress been made towards 
the union of these classes and castes, but the differences between 
them have become accentuated. “ Where are we going ? ” is 
the question that constantly troubles my heart. 

I may here make a passing allusion to the rather bitter 
disputes between the Marathas and the Brahmans going on at 
Kolhapur and Baroda, which sets this back-sliding of ours in a 
lurid light. I have already referred to the fact that during the 
Pre-Mahoraedan Period, the foreigners who settled in the country 
became Hindus. The dynasty that ruled over Kanouj in the 
8th and 9th centuries belonged originally, as has recently been 
proved to a foreign race—that of the Gurjara; and Mahendrapala, 
one of the princes of that dynasty, is spoken of by the celebrated 
poet R&jaSekhara, who was his Guru and calls himself Maha- 
rastrlya in one place, as having sprung from the solar race. 
Similarly, we have reason to believe that the Chahuwans, 
Parmars and Solankis belonged to the Kune race. But they 
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have in the course of time l,ecomo Rajputs. If foreiRners 
could become Kgatriyas in this way. tliero is no reason why 
Mahara^tra Brahmans of this presidency should not similarly 
declare the Rajas of Kolhapur and llaroda to bo Ktaitriyas, even 
suppMing that they have not descended from a Paurftijic line, 
when a Maratha Brahman of great learning, Gagabhatta. decided 
that the founder of the Maratha einpiro was a K?atriya ; and on 
the other hand one is at a loss to see why such an importance 
should be attached to the performance of domestic ceremonies 
according to the Vedic ritual. But certainly it is diwoutly to be, 
wished that in one way or the other this unseemly .juarrel 
should come to an end. 

One of the social reforms advocated by us viz., travelling 
to foreign countries, has been progressing recently at a 
rapid rate. It appears to me that every one who has 
come more or less under the influence of the now ideas, 
is ready to go to England, Japan or other countries, and the 
only obstacle in the way is the want of sufficient funds. What 
the advocates of this reform look to, is that the men who travel 
to foreign countries should on their return be received back into 
their castes. This is good as a temporary measure, but if truth 
must be followed, it will not do to ignore the fact that most of 
those who go to England and other countries are not able to 
adhere to the rules of castes while in these countries. The 
caste is thus, in almost all cases, practically given up. And to 
assume it again on coming back to this country is in my eyes 
going backwards, and points to the inveterate nature of the 
institution, by means of which, though really giving up caste, 
we ostensibly or outwardly stick to it. 

Prom «dl I have said, and a good deal more that falls under 
our observation, it appears as if the germs of castes formed an 
essential ingredient of our blood. To eradicate them is |>erhaps 
as hopeless as drying up the Indian Ocean. The races of 
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Europe destroyed those germs in their infancy by using the 
antidote of the spirit of nationality. In the absence of that 
antidote, the germs of the disease have had an extensive 
development and have become extremely strong in India, and 
rendered the formation of an Indian nationality an impossibility. 
If, however, you think we can form a nation with caste, let ns 
try. But at least, caste jealousies must be forgotten in practical 
matters, not opposed to caste rules, and we should act towards 
each other as if no caste differences existed between us. But 
we should also endeavour to bring about a fusion of sub-castes, 
and this is what one of the propositions before us contemplates. 
This appears to me to bo a promising matter ; but even hero it 
will not do to be too optimistic. 

I have thus briefly gone over the principal planks in the 
platform of the social reformer. In what I have observed, there 
is a good deal to discourage an earnest reformer who heartily 
wishes that his country should progress, and one feels inclined 
to think with the late Isvaracandra VidySsagara that the Hindus 
would never adopt social reform. But there is no cause for 
despair. Sir Auckland Colvin describes, I believe, our position 
correctly in his article on India in the new Volumes of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, where he says ’* Torpor is shaken off 
and a nervous activity takes the place of silence and inaction. 
The Princess has arisen and moves forward, though with dazzled 
eyes and uncertain steps, encumbered by the folds of her 
old world garments,” Having slept so long, our eyes arc 
dazzled by the new light we see, we do not see our way 
clearly before us, our steps are uncertain and we are 
encumbered by the folds of our former garments. But 
our steps should certainly become more certain and endeavours 
must be made to cast oft the encumbering folds.' For this 
reason, it appears to me that the proposal you have made for 
establishing a Central Reform Association at Bombay and branch 
associations in the districts, is very good. 
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We must, by means of lectures, pamphlets and leaflets, educate 
the public opinion of our people and brinK them to perceive 
the justice and reasonableness of the reforms wo advocate 
and the dangers ahead which will overtake us if we reject them. 
At the same time we must form a strong body of reformed public 
opinion amongst ourselves, which men of sixty, marrying a girl of 
twelve, or fathers marrying their boys and girls when they are 
little children, will be afraid of. At the same time those who 
are conducting this agitation for social reform, should them¬ 
selves be persons who have shown their sincerity by introducing 
one or other of those reforms in their family. The method 
often spoken of—of winning over the spiritual heads of the 
different communities and introducing reforms with their help 

is, I am afraid, not destined to be successful. At the same time 
to interpret or rather to mis-intcrpret the ^astras so as to make 
them agree with our views, is a method which also is extremely 
unpromising. My view of our people is that the great Jkstra 
or spiritual adviser whom they obey is custom, and if the Qura 
or Sastra goes against this, they will be disobeyed and set aside. 
The feasible plan, therefore, appears to mu to silently but 
sincerely introduce the reforms wo advocate, so that in the 
course of time, they may themselves become the prevailing 
customs. 

But the great question is whether oiur conscience has 
been sufiBciently aroused to enable us to withstand whatever 
opposition or persecution we may meet with in our course. If 
it is not, it must be, if we are to progress and not sink lower and 
lower until we are wiped off the face of the earth. And there 
is another question : will the ideal of social reform in itself 
inspire us with the necessary enthusiasm ? In Bengal social 
reform is almost given up by persons who are not members of 
the Brahmo Samaj. And it is the latter institution that 
advocates both religious and social reform. Things have not 
come to this p nga here as the present conference shows. But 
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the very slow progress we have made, and the steps backward 
that we take, as well as the fact that a social reformer, more or 
less by his own acts, sets aside the Hindu religion as it is, make 
one think that the only efiBcient way is to devise a radical coarse 
of reform based upon the reform of Hindu Religion. Religious 
belief is calculated to invigorate the conscience, and social 
reform will then become an imperative duty. But for obvious 
reasons, 1 must not go into the question farther, and leave you 
to decide the whole matter for yourselves. 



PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS AT THE NATIONAL 
SOCIAL CONFERENCE HELD AT 
AHMADABaD in 1902 

[From the “Dnyan Prakash", of Poona, dated Ist January 
1903] 

The Session of the National Social Conference was held in 
the last week of December 1902, and Mr. Lalshankar Uiniya- 
shankar and the Hon’ble Justice Mr. N. Q. Chamlawarkar, 
the Chairman of the Reception Committee and the General 
Secretary of Conference, respectively, had delivered their 
addresses on the day previous to Sir R. Q. Bhandarkar’s 
Presidential Address, given below. [N.B.U.]. 

Ladies anb Gentlemen 

Yesterday you had a glowing and attractive picture placed 
before you. To-day it is our business to see whether the canvas 
on which the picture is to be painted is torn and tattered and 
cannot hold it, or of a weak texture and cannot retain it for 
long. If it be of either nature we have to see how it can be 
repaired and strengthened so that it may answer our purpose. 
Dropping all metaphor, 1 may say that the object of Social 
Reform is to eradicate such evil customs as have undermined 
the energies of the Indian people and prevent the free ex. 
pansion of their powers and capacities. The three hundred 
millions of the population of India are divided into about 
5000 different communities which are called castes and between 
which there is no intimate social intercourse. The spirit of 
caste pride has come into free play, and jealousies and dis- 
cussions are the result. No sincere co-operation can be 
expected under the circumstances. Some of the communities 
are so small that it is difficult to secure husbands for women 
and wives for men. And often unsuitable matches have to be 
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formed. And this is, in too many instances, the case in the 
province of Gujarat where stories of girls of inferior castes 
being brought from Kathiawad and palmed off on intending 
bridegrooms as belonging to their caste are not uncommon. 

The lower castes are in a very depressed condition; no 
education is available to them. Even their touch is considered 
abomination and to improve their social condition they often 
change their religion and become Christians. The women of 
the country are, as a rule, not educated, thus leading to, what 
may be called, a waste of half the moral and intellectual 
resWrces of the country, a waste for which there can be no 
compensation anywhere. Boys and girls, especially the latter, 
are married at a very early ago ; and this must necessarily lead 
to the degeneration of the race; and the education of girl 
stops when they arrive at about the age of twelve. Girl- 
widows are condemned to a life of misery and often 
immorality; and a society that connives at this condition of 
things must become demoralised to a certain extent. Travelling 
to foreign countries is prohibited ; and thus there is no scope 
for the development of the enterprising spirit of the people. 
If, therefore, in the present keen competetion between the 
nations, our people are to have a fresh start,-a strong fight will 
have to be made against these and such other customs. 

SOCIAL REFORM, A NATIONAL MOVEMEIJT 

This has been my creed since the year 1853 •; I gave 
expression to it at Sholapur by laying stress on the national 
significance of social reform, and I thought it was the creed of 
all social reformers. I was not aware that I was uttering 
anything new and was surprised to find that I was so regarded 
in some quarters. I can have nothing to say to.those who 
expressed an approval; but there were some people, I am told, 
who regarded widow-marriage, for instance, as called for only 
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for the removal ot the misery of the widow girls and had no 
connection whatever with national interests. According to 
these men the removal of misery of certain creatures is the 
object of social reform. The acquisition of social facilities for 
foreign travel is sought for by the social reformer, but the 
removal of existing misery cannot be its object. So also in a 
very large number of cases, caste distinctions do not create 
misery, yet the social reformer seeks to obliterate them. 
The old Buddhists, especially of Northern India, constituted 
benevolence as one of the cardinal principles of their conduct. 
They even sacrificed their lives to promote the good of others; 
but they did not seek systematically to abolish caste, though 
amongst themselves the Buddhist monks paid no heed whatever 
to it. I, however, do not mean to say that sympathy for the 
suffei'ings of others is not a motive in itself. In fact, it is the 
highest motive, and the world has now begun to jnove 
towards its realisation, though, 1 am afraid, there is more talk 
about it than actual work, as is shown by the manner in which 

.t 

President Roosevelt’s attempts to be just and imimrtial to the 
Negroes in the United States have been received. But If mere 
sympathy for the sufferings of others is the object of social 
reform, why should we confine our efforts tt» the Indians and 
why not extend them to the Chinese or Europeans ? 
Practically, therefore we have to restsict the operations of 
this high motive to the people of India, so that, from this 
point of view even social reform becomes a national 
movement. 

TIME IS NO FORCE 

Now, some people there are who believe in the natural 
operation of the causes which have come into existence and 
decial^ deliberate social reform not only unnecessary but 
^mrmful, and agitation such as is conducted by this Conference 
and Social Reform Associations to be mischievous. The causes 

C R, Q, Bhaadarkar’s Work*, Vol. II] 
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that have come into operation are oar contact with Western 
nations, the English education we receive at Schools and 
Colleges, English law and policy which make no distinction 
between a Brahman and Sodra, railways which compel a holy 
Brahman to sit side by side with a low caste man in a third 
class compartment, the increase of population consequent on 
Pax Britanica which is driving even Brahmans to resort to the 
profession of stone-masons, tailors, weavers and so forth. These 
have no doubt been changing our manners, but their operation 
must cease with the satisfaction of the immediate need, and it 
cannot give us systematic i*eform. Besides, if social reform 
were left to the natural operation of these causes, you cannot 
trust to the process always yielding rational results. The 
changes that our present circumstances are calculated to 
produce may be good or may lie bad. The expression that is 
often used in connection with this view is that time will work 
out the necessary changes. But time is no force, it is simidy 
a category of the understanding to distinguish one event from 
another. The real force comes from human motives which 
are invoked by the circumstances in which men find them¬ 
selves. If, therefore, time works out changes, it must be by 
the force of human motives. And as the lower motives are 
always more powerfuLthan the higher ones though these are 
nobler in their natul’e, when you leave things to take their 
own course, the changes that will be effected will be such as 
the lower motives of man bring about; that is to say, the 
changes will not always be good or rational. In order, 
therefore, that the changes which our present circumstances or 
the causes indicated above are likely to produce, may be good 
or rational it is necessary to discuss and decide which [we] will 
have and which not. In other words, social changes must not be 
left to work themselves out, but should always be under the 
guidance of our reason and moral sense. 
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WITHOUT THE CONTROL OF REASON 

Oar previous history is lull of examples in which, when 
things were left to themselves the clianges that were i'lfoeted 
were irrational and immoral. Soimi of yon know that tlio 
authors of oxir Siprtis or law Iiooks enumerate twelve kinds of 
sons who succeed their father. One of these is Kanina or the 
son of a virgin that was begotten before a girl was inarrietl 
and who in some cases was regarded rts the son of her father 
and by some as the son of the husband wbom she snbseciuently 
married. This shows that when the practice of marrying girls 
at a mature age prevailed some of them went wrong. And in 
all likelihood it was to serve this evil that th(^ practice of 
marrying girls at an early age came into existence. Some of 
the old Psis lay down the ritual of marriage on the supposition 
that the bride was a grown-up girl, othei-s after laying down the 
general rule add “ it would be better to marry a girl before 
maturity.” There are still others who did not approve of this 
now practice that was coming in, an<l laid down in express 
terms that only a mature girl should be married. So far the 
new change was not beyond the control of reason. Hut that 
control was soon lost; and it wont on spreading over a wider 
area. The possibility of a girl going wrong before maturity 
was alone looked to and gradually early marriage Ijecamo a 
stereotyped custom without reference to the reason that ushered 
it in; and the limit of age became lower and U)WOr until now a 
child even a few months old is sometimes married. Thus, then, 
this change was not under the guidance? and control of reason 
and was left to work itself out. Thu manifest evils of early 
marriage were entirely lost sight of, and early marriage came 
to be firmly rooted. 

Similarly the original motive that eventually led to female 
infanticide and the marriage of about a hundred girls or more 
to one man was not liad. That motive was the anxiety of 
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parents to marry their girls into respectable families. But this 
was not under the guidance of reason ; and parents killed their 
daughters to avoid the disgrace of marrying them into low 
families or wedded them to husbands that saw them only once 
in their life^ Similarly a too nice regard for female chastity 
not of the moral but physical kind, led to the proscription of 
widow-marriage, and no regard whatever was paid to the evil 
consequences which have come so glaringly under our 
observation. And the innumerable castes that we find at 
present owe their existence to the feeling of exclusiveness 
working itself out unchecked by national considerations. This 
is the result, then, when ^ve allow certain influences to work 
themselves out and do not subject them to criticism at each 
step, and arrest their operation when it oversteps the bounds 
of reason. It will, therefore, not do to trust to the new 
circumstances in which we find ourselves now, to eradicate the 
prevailing evil customs. There must be discussion and decision 
and deliberate plans for the introduction of such cluinges only 
as are good and rational. 

TWO-POLD OBJECT OF SOCIAL REFORM 

The reform movements that are going on have a two-fold 
object, vis., deliberate eradication of the prevailing evils and 
the prevention of others that the new causes which have como 
into operation may bring about if left to work silently. For 
the present the first object is more important; but, as I stated 
at Sholapur, we have not been able to do very much towards 
its accomplishment. A European friend recently wrote to me 
that from all he had observed, it appeared to him that there 
was no strong force at the back of the Reform Movement; and 
we must acknowledge that this is true, looking to the persever¬ 
ing and energetic efforts and exertions made by Europeans 
whenever they have to introduce a reform. Most of us have 
read Morley's Life of Cobden. Can we say that our exertions 
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can at all be compared with those which that great man and 
his co-adjutor Mr. Bright, went through, to convince people of 
the injustice of the Corn Laws. And the number of our people 
is so large and they are so impervious to ordinary influence, 
and the social practices we have to eradicate are so many, that 
more persistent efforts thiin those of Cobden and Bright must 
bo made by resolute men in all parts of the country to bring 
even a small minority of the people to the conviction that these 
practices are baneful. Since like the Corn Laws our agitation 
is not to culminate in legislation that will comiK*! action, we 
must begin by introducing our doctrines into practice ourselves. 

Oftentimes the reproach has been cast at the Social Con¬ 
ference that there is any amount of talking there but very 
little action; and a <langer which is likely to arise from 
inaction is that it will become a simple matter of routine with 
us to speak of matters of Social Reform, and for others U) hear 
us,and becoming callous, we shall cease to be really enthusiastic 
about it ourselves. All this you will, 1 hope, bear seriously in 
mind. As I stated at Sholapur, we should form associations 
wherever we can; there should bo lectures, discussions, 
pamphlets and leaflets; and we should have a public opinion 
amongst ourselves which will prevent l)ack-8liding. A large 
amount of money will also bo wanted. But the cpiestion is 
Are there such resolute men amongst us who will work in 
the manner in which Cobden and Bright worked to bring 
about a reform in the Corn Laws i" If wo have, or if we shall 
have, if not now, then only, in my opinion, the future interests 
of our country are safe; and if no such men arise our future 
must indeed be gloomy. 

As to the second object of Social Reform movement viz., 
keeping the influences now at work under the guidance and 
control of reason, a spirit of fair criticism prompted solely by 
the love of our country must be deyeloped by us. Whenever 
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any evil principle finds introduction into society or a good 
principle is carried to excess, criticism ought to be brought 
to bear on it. For instance, it cannot be denied that the spread 
of the vice of drunkenness amongst the higher castes is due 
to the circumstances in which we find ourselves. The^ Social 
Conference and social reformers generally ought to condemn 
the practice in no measured terms. Again, there are persons 
amongst us who secretly violate the rules of castes as regards 
eating and drinking but outwardly pose as orthodox persons. 
If the number of such men goes on increasing, demoralisation 
of Indian society must inevitably be the result. This also 
must be fearlessly criticised, if we have any regard for our 
future good. In this manner, as we go on, other evils hitherto 
unheard of may come into existence, and the only remedy 
I can think of is that a regard for national interest must grow 
up amongst us and wo should endeavour to do all that is 
possible to prevent the growth of any evil arising from these 
circumstances. 


IS THIS PE.SSIMISMI 

I am afraid in conseciuence of the remarks I have now made 
some of you will again call me a pessimist or at least say that 
a pessimistic tone pervades my observations. I am myself 
unable to see the justification of this title or of this view. I 
have never said that there is nothing good in us Hindus, or 
that we are not capable of rising ; nor have 1 said that we 
have done nothing in matters of reform. Though at Sholapur 
I stated that in our history we Hindus as a whole have shown 
no concern for national or corporate interests, or were not 
actuated by the national spirit or sentiment, and consequently 
allowed ourselves to be conquered by foreigners, still I did 
not say that the spirit of our military classes was ever 
permanently crushed, or that the learned, priestly, mercantile 
and other classes lost their peculiar excellences. After 
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the Sakas, Yavanaa, Pahla\-a8 and Kushans had Kovcrnod 
a large portion of the country for three or four 
centuries, a Hindu dynasty of Guptas rose to power and 
established itself over the whole of Northern India. The 
foreigners were driven out by Camlragupta otherwise called 
Vikramtlditya, the most famous prince of the dynasty. The 
occasion was seized by the llrahinans to regain tho i)owcr over 
the people which they had lost through the intiuence of 
early Buddhism, and according to their lights, put the social 
system in order by remodelling their laws and institutions. 
The HOpas or Huns who held power for some time in the 
country were put down by a prince of the name Yasodharinan 
•who ruled over North-Western Malwa and itajpntana. In 
modern times, Hindu domination was restorc.1 l)y tlie Sikhs 
in the North, and the Marathas in the South. In very early 
.times, when the Aryans spread over the dilferent i)artH of 
Northern India they appear to have had an aristocratic form 
of Government in some instances at least. In the tune of 
Buddha, while Magadha was governed by a prince and was 
an absolute monarchy, the Vajjis or Vrjjis. Kgatriya inhabitants 
of a neighbouring province formed a Bepnlilic. Such other 
republics are also spoken of. And the system of giving to 
tho provinces in which certain Ksatriya tribes had settled, 
the name of the tribe itself must have originated from tho 
fact of their being joint owners of the provinces, i. e., having 
a Republican form of government. Thus the country in which 
Pancalas lived was called Piliicala, and that in which Kuravas 
lived Kuravas. In Western countries these aristocmtic 
republics became democracies and existed as such for a long 
time and political ideas and institutions were highly developed. 
In India they soon became absolute monarchies and ever 
remained as such and the political growth of the country was 
arrested. To this result ecclesiastical absolutism that was 
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established at the same time also contributed since it checked 
freedom of thought and action. 

You will thus see that I do not and cannot deny us the 
capacity for assimilating the national sentiment and working 
for the promotion of national interests. But the progress 
wo have made during the last sixty years since we became 
subject to the new influences, and in Bengal during the last 
150 years, has not been considerable, as I have shown in the 
Sholapur address. One cannot help coming to this conclusion 
when one carefully observes what is going on about one. If 
for declaring this openly, one is to be called a pessimist, 
verily truth itself is pessimistic and I believe it will do us 
good if rough pessimistic truth were dinned into one’s ears 
instead of smooth optimistic falsehood. The former will 
rouse us to action, the latter will send us to sleep again, though 
there is no question the new causes that come into operation 
have awakened us. Consider for a moment how the Japanese 
have completely transformed themselves within the short 
space of 35 years. A Japanese scholar whom I met in Poona 
a few days ago told me that before the transformation took 
place, i.e., 35 years ago, there was no connubium or inter¬ 
marriages between the military and mercantile classes but now 
this distinction has been obliterated. The Japanese are a 
unique people, and I do not think it is possible for us to make 
progress at their rate ; but still during the twice and five 
times as many years that we have been under the same influences 
as they—^not the same I should say, but under far stronger 
and better influences, since we have been positively receiving 
education at the hands of a European nation, we might be 
expected to drop the connubial distinction between at least 
the minor sub-divisions of the same caste. But we have not 
done it. Now, gentlemen, believe me when I say that I do not 
feel offended in the least when a pessimistic tone is discovered 
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in my remarks, bnt what I want to drive ont l>y referrinR 
to this matter is that our people have somehow become fond 
of praise. They even allow themselves to bo misled by 
certain foreigners who indulge them lavishly with it. For 
progress what is wanted is discontent with the present 
condition—and praise bestowed upon us and believed in by 
us is calculated to make us self-satisfied and unwilling to 
tnake an effort to rise. It is to warn my hearers of this 
weakness that I have alluded to the matter. 

In conclusion, allow me to remind you that the great 

• 

discovery of the nineteenth-century—th(i law of evolution—is 
receiving confirmation from every side. Tin? law imidies 
that there has been throughout the universe a jirogress in 
the material as well as the spiritual worM from the siinide to 
the complex, from the dead to the living, from good to better, 
from the irrational to the rational. This is the law of Ood, and 
if instead of obstinately changing to what is bad and irrational, 
we move forwards to what is good and rational, we shall bo 
obeying the law of the Universe and co-operating with Ood. 
If, however, we continue to go down from what is liad to 
what is worse, from good to bad and from the rational to 
irrational, as we have been doing for so many centuries, we 
shall have to seek another universe to live in. 
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A NOTE ON THE AQB OP MARRIAGE AND ITS 
CONSUMMATION ACCORDING TO HINDU 
RELIGIOUS LAW 

This essay with its Appendices was originally published by 
Sir R. Q. Bhandarkar himself in a pamphlet form in the y^r 
1891, in connection with the controversy on the Age of Consent 
Bill, then before the Indian Legislative Council. [N. B. U.] 

I 

The question is whether intercourse immediately after 
maturity' is necessary according to the Hindu religions law. 

(i) Manu says;— 

5T gotiftsTm 

Chap. IX. Verse 89. 

“ The maiden may even remain till death in the [father’s] 
house after maturity; but he should never give her to one who 
has no merits.” 

On this the oldest commentator Medh&tithi observes“ A 
maiden is not to be given [in marriage] before puberty, and she 
is not to be given even after puberty, as long as a meritorious 
bridegroom is not to be had ” ; 

5T sr smrt \ 

(ii) Again:— 

Manu IX. 90. 


1 The expressions maturity, puberty, and grown up are in this note used to 
denote that stage in the growth of a girl in which a certain physical phenomenon 
has begun to appear. • 
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“ After maturity she should wait for threo years ; and after 
that marry a suitable husband herself.” 

(iii) Baudhayana also says the same thing 

^ g 

IV. 1. 14. 


“ For three years after puberty she should wait for her 
father’s order; and then in the fourth year marry a suitable 
husband herself.” 

(iv) Vasistha’s Sutras, XVII. 67 and 68 are to the same elfect. 

(V) Gobhilaputra in the Grhyasaiiigraha says 

sfftwJT g I 

9^giT^ fsRftrfJT ?rT ii 

Gobhillya Gr- Sn.. Ed. Bibl. Indica, p. 839. 

“ A girl is called Nagnika (naked) as long as sh(3 has not 
arrived at maturity. After maturity she is Anagnika (not 
naked). He should give that Anagnika girl ” [in marriage]. 

(vi) Hirapyakesin lays down in his Gihya SQtra that a 
young man should, after finishing his education, marry, with 
the consent of his parents, an Anagnika or gr own up g irl who 
is chaste and of the same caste with him; 37?^- 


1 (another reading). 

2 isthereadingof my Manuscript, of another, dateil 170* 

n. Hiranyakeein 

iaka, toundby me in the City of loona, anu « . . „ ^ . 

i». .u.«■-I"* - ”• 

Tb. ,».p.u.d « b. ^ 

^ ,) .. ,n .b« .. - «**.**''‘'“ILZ' 

Beside* if tfftwff were the correct tealmg, the following .vljectire 
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These texts show that the principal Hindu legislators allow 
of a girl remaining unmarried till after she has arrived at a 
certain stage of growth, and three of them limit the period for 
which she may so remain to three years. She may thus have 
no connection with a man for three years after puberty. 

(vii) And Mann specifically allows a girl to remain unmarried 
till the ago of twelve. For, says he 

IX. 94. 

“ A man thirty years old should marry a girl pleasing to him, 
of the age of twelve yeaifl.” 

Taken in connecion with the texts already quoted, this means 
that he should marry her even if she has already become mature, 
i. e., she can remain without connection till the age of twelve. 

11 

But these texts do not show that the legislators allow- of a 
grown up girl remaining without connection with a man after 
marriage. The following bear on that point. 

Asvalayana GrhyasQtra, I. 8.10—11. . 


' ohatte ’ ' who has had no inteioourse' ‘ would be useless; fora or one 

who has not arrived at the particular physical stage is necessarily chaste. The 
commentator M&trdatta, in Dr. Kirste's Edition at least, takes 
as the reading, which is also the reading of three of Dr. EJrste's Hanusoripts; 
but curiously enough he explains the word as “ who is about to 

arrive at the physical stage. ’’ and •* who is lit to be denuded,” 

and "fit to have intercourse.” Evidently he had a conception of the 

sense that the context requires, but had a bad reading before him. There can 
be no reasonable doubt that is the eorreot reading. 
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[After the bride has been Uiken to tlm house of the brid*'- 
groom], the two should not cat corn of certain siiecies, nor 
taste salt, should bo chaste, i. e., have lu* intercourse*, adorn 
themselves and sleep on the tioor for three nights, *)r twelve 
nights, or for a year, since thus the wife comes to have the 
Gotra of her husband (leaving that of her father). 

(ii) 5T i 

PAraskara, Gfhya Sotra I. 8. 1. 

“ For one year [after the day of marriage] they should not 
have conjugal intercourse, or for twelve nights, or six ; or at 
least three. 

(iii) Sahkhayana, Apastamba, Hirapyakesin, Kh.'Sdira, and 
Gobhila impose Brahmacarya or abstinence only for three nights, 
after the day of marriage in some cases or after the britle is 
taken home in others. 

Now the very fact of the imposition of abstinence from inter¬ 
course by all these authors of Gvhyasotras, shows the existence 
of a possibility of the intercourse. .\n<l since it cannot bo 
contended that there is such a possibility when th<f married 
girl is in a condition in which the physical occurrence has not 
yet taken •place, it must bo concluded that the marriage 
ritual prescribed by these authors presupposes the girl to bo in 
a condition of puberty. And the rule expressly laid down by 
Gobhilaputra and Hirapyakesin, and the observation of Medhati- 
thi quoted above confirm this view. And even a living Bengal 
Pap<3lit, Candrakanta TarkalaiiikSra, in his comment on the 
passage in Gobhila which imposes abstinence observes : 

Ed. in Bibl. Ind. p. vt27. 

i. e., “Under a system implied by such texts as A man thirty 
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years old should marry a girl twelve years old that is pleasing 
to him,’ intercourse is not impossible.” 

The authors of the Sutras proceed next to prescribe intei- 
course after the completion of the period of abstinence together 
with the ritual to be observed at the time. Apastamba 
(III. 8.10) rules that it should take place in the latter part of 
the fourth night; and prescribes the repetition of certain other 
Mantras (III. 8. 10) on the occasion of another intercourse 
immediately after a monthly course,^ which portion of the 
ceremony corresponds to the Garbhadhfina or conception cere¬ 
mony of the present day. HirSuyake^in’s directions are 
precisely the same. Suhkhayana (I. 19. 1) allows of it im¬ 
mediately after a monthly course only ( 9R3^®TMIH) with the 
GarbhUdhana ceremonies ; and Ehadira (p. 385, S. 6. E., Vol. 
XXIX, p. 385, Nigw^), and PSraskara (I. 11. 7 do 

the same. Gobhila notices the first rule which we find in 
Apastamba and Hirauyakesin by saying “ according to some 
there should be intercourse after the first three nights” 
()} and then lays down his own rule that 
“ the time for intercourse is immediately after a monthly 
course” (I p. 346, Ed. 
Bibl. Ind). 

It will thus be seen that the authors of the Gfhyasutras, whoso 
rules presuppose marriage after puberty, prescribe abstinence 
for the first three nights after marriage or after the bride is 
taken away to the bridegroom’s house; some provide for inter¬ 
course on the fourth night, but the majority on the occasion 
of a monthly course. Whether the monthly course meant is 
the one immediately after marriage is doubtful; but there is a 

1 The time meant when interoouree is prescribed by the use of the oxpressiou 
which I have translated by “ on the occasion of or immediately 
after a monthly course” is from the fourth, or according to some, the fifth night 
after the beginning ufthe monthly course to the sixteenth inclusive. 
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strong reason, as will be shown hereafter, to believe that they 
meant any monthly course generally, oven long after marriage. 
In any case, there is no ground for saying that they prescribe 
intercourse at the first monthly course after marriage. But 
Asvalayana and Paraskara extend the p('riod of abstinence 
expressly to one year as the most righteous course, wherefore 
it follows that the postponement of the consummation of a 
marriage that has already taken place, for one year at least after 
puberty is not opposed to the Hindu religious law, 

III 

But marriages after puberty have now become unknown 
among the higher castes, and are oousidered to be opposed to 
the DharmasOstra. A girl is married before she has grown up; 
and it is contended that the i-eligious books render it obligatory 
to consummate the marriage immediately after puberty or the 
first monthly course, though in practice it is not done in many 
cases in various parts of the country. It is therefore necessary 
to examine the texts relied upon. They are of this nature 

3Rg«R!lt ft •• 

Vasistha. 

“A father should -give his girl in marriage while in the 
immature condition, being afraid of her attaining puberty; 
for if she remains with him in a condition of puberty, the 

father incurs sin.’* 

But thi, i, Mt to bo too tame. Hence another text U gnoted 
from Yama by recent writera on the domestic ceremoniM, 

which is as follows :— 

«Rrr a[ppn‘ • 
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“ The father of the girl who remains in the house unmarried 
incurs the sin of murdering a Brahman. The girl should choose 
for herself. Therefore he should get his girl married before 
she arrives at maturity.” 

But this must have been regarded as extravagant even by 
those who believe in infant marriages only as legal; for they 
prescribe no heavier penance for the offending father than 
feeding a few Brahmans, and giving them presents ; or simply 
giving one cow. If the father is rich, however, he has to give 
away as many cows as the courses passed by the girl without 
marriage.—See SaihskSlrakaustubha on the marriage ceremony— 

But the peculiarity of our religious law is that a text is always 
found to justify any new custom that obtains currency ; and 
often times it happens that the texts quoted by the writers of 
Digests are not found in the extant copies of the works from 
which they profess to quote them. In those cases where a text 
is n6t available, our theologians twist the senses of those which 
exist in a manner to serve the purpose. But of course this 
argument cannot be used at present. Still in the face of the 
texts quoted by me from Manu, Gobhilaputra, Hiranyakesin, 
Vasigtha and BaudhSyana, the texts declaratory of the obligatory 
nature of infant marriages, cannot, even according to the 
orthodox rules of interpretation, be allowed full swing. The 
author of the Nirpayasindhu attempts a reconciliation, and says 
that marriage after the age of ten is prohibited ; but in con¬ 
sideration of the texts of Manu, BandhSyana, and others, 
marriages at twelve and sixteen, even if the attainment of 
maturity becomes known, are allowable in those cases in which 
the legal giver of the girl does not exist. 

But^there is no reason whatsoever why the late marriages 
should be restricted to those cases. Manu and others do not, 
in prescribing them, speak of the non-existence of the father 
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or other givers. Tho only fair way is to regard both as etiually 
legal, according to the well known orthodox, rule, that when 
contradictory precepts such as that “ ho should offer oblations 
after sunrise” and “ he should offer oblations before sunrise ” 
exist, one is at liberty to follow whichever he chooses. Thus. 

then marriages after puberty are allowable and not opposeil to 

« 

the Hindu religious law. 


IV 

The texts as regards the other point are of this nature ;— 

^ (Bfhaspati quoted by Nanda Pap<jlita 
in the Samskaranirpaya). 

“ He should perform the conception ceremony immetliately 
after a monthly course.” 

(Gautama as «iuotod by 

CandracQiJa and Kamalakara). 

V 

” He should have intercourse immediately after a monthly 
course, or on any day except those which are prohibited. 

Texts such as these provide only for the ceremony Ijeing 
performed and intercourse being had immediately after a 
course; but do not require that the thing should take place 
after the first course. And no text has been brought forward 
by the authors of the seven or eight Nibandhas or Digests 
I have consulted, which expressly enjoins the conception 
ceremony or intercourse on the occasion of the first course. 

But there are others of the nature of the following 

ParS^ra. 

_____ ♦— 

1 (another leading). 

6» [ a, O, Rhandarkar’a Works, Vol. U] 
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“ He who, though liviiig in the same place with his wife, does 
not cohabit with her on the occasion of a montlily course incurs 
the deadly sin of killing an embryo ; there is no doubt about 
this.” 

This text is <iuoted as from Parasara by Nanda Papdita, 
Kamalakara, Anantadeva, and Candracflfla. Nanda Pa^dita 
observes—with reference to a text of Manu (III. 45) which 
inculcates that “ a man shall always cohabit with his wife on 
the occasion of her courses, being devoted to her, and go to her 
with the vow of generating a son, except on certain holy days,” 
—that this precei)t is mandatory .and he must go ; for it is laid 
down that he commits a sin if he does not; and in proof of this 
he quotes the above text from Parftsara. The obligation to have 
intercourse on the occasion of coui’Ses rests upon precepts like 
this which threaten a m.an with sinfulness ; and since the 
statement is general, it admits apparently of being made 
applicable to all courses, even the first; and the view that the 
consummation of marriage must be effected at the first course, 
can, if at all, be based only on these precepts. At any rate no 
other text bearing on the point has been brought forward by 
the authors I have consulted; and it is not likely that the 
Bengal author, Raghunandana, whose Samskaratattva is not 
aviulablo here, should have said anything different from what 
Nanda Papdil^a the rest have said. 

Now though this precept of ParAsara and others like it 
render intercourse compulsory on the occasion of monthly courses, 
still it can come into operation only when the door is opened 
forit; and that door can be opened only by the Garbhadhana or 
conception ceremony, which is indispensable. For a text, 
quoted from a 81111^.1 attributed to .Asvalayana by Nanda Papdita 
and Kamalakara, says :— 
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“ If the GarbhMhana ceremony is not done, he (a son) who 
is born of her becomes andean or sinfal.” 

But we are not told ijy the authors of tht> Di«*‘8trt that it 
should be performed on the occasion of the tirst course, as tho 
texts adduced only reiiuix-e its beint; performed iiumed^tely 
after a course. And we hav(‘ 8c(‘n tiiat the authors of the 
Gvhyasotras, SahkhSyana, Khadira, I’ilraskara, and (lobhila 
leave the matter equally indefinite. The I’arisi^ila or appendix of 
Asvalayana Gfhya, which lakes up points omitted in the 8ntra 
itself and is manifestly later than the latter, «ives however a 
more definite indication of what is meant. The Garhhadhilna 
ceremony according to Nilrayanaldiatta, the author of a ritual 
for tho l.lgvodin3, consists of two parts; (1) the kimlling and 
consecration of the (ire and throwing oblations inte it of c.ooke<l 
rice and ghee in honour of certain deities; and (2) the rites pre¬ 
paratory to the actual intercourse, which are directed to bi‘ 
performed at night, when both the husband and wib^ wi ll 
dressed have seated themselves on a Ix'dstcad. Tln-sc-, however, 
since priests arc wanted to repeat the sacred formulas, ar<“ gone 
through, as a matter of fact, during day time along with the first 
part of the ceremony, the physiciil portion intended to be con¬ 
secrated by those rites, being made to stand over till the night. 
Now with reference to the time, whtm these two parts, which 
in the Parisista are mentioned one after the otlmr, and called 
Prajapatya and Garbhalabhana respectively, should be per¬ 
formed, the author of the work lays down the following 
rules :— 

“ Now for the Prajapatya ceremony of a woman after a course. 
On tho occasion of tho first course, on an auspicious day ho 
should &c.” 

b am ^ &c. 
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“ Now for the Garbhalabhana. On the occasion of a course, 
on an auspicious night” &c. &c. 

Here, evidently, the author of the Parisista looks upon these 
ceremonies as distinct from each other, and directs that the 
first,iconsisting of the consecration of the fire and the oblations, 
should be performed on the occasion of the first course; but 
the second, which must be followed by intercourse, on the 
occasion of a course. The omission here of the word SWIT or 
“first” is evidently intentional, and shows that the ceremony 
introductory to intercourse need not be performed on the 
occasion of the first course, but may be delayed to any 
subsequent’ one. The general statements of the authors of the 
Sutras and the indefinite texts quoted above should, in the light 
of this, be understood to mean the same thing. 

Now, if the ceremony introductory to intercourse and intend¬ 
ed to consecrate it may thus bo delayed, surely the operation of 
ParaSara’s command to cohabit with one’s wife on the occasion 
of a course on pain of the deadly sin of killing an embryo, 
must bo delayed also ; and the text cannot be considered as 
over-riding the Sutras or Parisistas and rendering the liberty 
allowed by these entirely nugatory. But supposing it is render¬ 
ed nugatory and the rule of Paraiara is in undisputed possession 
of tl\e field, its province must be determined, according to the 
usual orthodox principle, as what remains after assigning to 
whatever exceptions it may have, their own proper place. And 
the rule has many exceptions. 

(1) One of them is contained in the text itself. According to 
Nanda Paudit^i because the word i. e , • ‘ living in tlu' 

1 The omissioa ot the word ITtVR in the caae of leaving 

only, is oonstraed by some as signifying that the ceremony should be repeated on 
the occasion ot each course. But in such a case we should expect 
as we have ( p. SOI, Ed. Bibt. Ind.p. S06 Ac. 
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same place” is iiBcd, a husband does not render himself sinful, 
if he does not have intercourse in consetiuence of his being at 
a distance from her ( if ff|q; |), 

Ayain Vyasa says :— 

(2) w 

g srrtN ii 

“ If u niun is suft'ering from a disease, or is iiiiprisoinxi, or 
away in a foreign country, he is free from the sin of killing 
an embryo, [if ho has no intercourse] on tin* ocensian of 
a course of women, and also when h<‘ abstains on certain 
junctures.” 

(.3) The following verse from VySsa is quoted by Kamalakiiru, 
Auantadeva, and CandracQda. 

f?CT 

“ He should avoid intercourse with his wife when she is old, 
barren, or ill-behaved, or when her children die, or when she 
has not yet arrived at the peculiar stage of life, or when sho 
gives birth to daughters only or has many sons.” 

(4) According to Anantadeva and also Nanda Paydita, the 
Vedic basis of Para^ra’s precept is the statement that a man is 
born with three sorts of liabiliti<‘S. He owes to the gods a 
sacrifice, to the manes, offspring, and to the It^is, the chasb; life 
of a student. His liability to the manes he discharges when he 
begets a son ; so that ParR^ra’s precept is binding on him only 
till the birth of his eldest son. His other sons are the results 
of his own appetencies, ami there is no religious obligation as 
to their being begotten. Nanda Paydita quotes Manu IX, 
106,7 in support of this. 

The province of the rule is thus limited in these various 
respects according to the writers of the Digests 1 have consulted. 
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But the following also must be regarded as other exceptions 

(5) The precept of AsvalSyana and Pftraskara in their Gfhya 
Sutras that the married couple should observe abstinence for 
one year as explained above.. This, however, is given by 
Vijnanosvara in the MitakgarR under I. 81, as a reason for 
interpreting the texts enjoining intercourse as permissive ; 
(see below). 

(6) The following text from Baudhayana: 

“ He who does not cohabit with his wife for three years 
after'she attains puberty incurs sin e(iual to that of the killing 
of an embryo. There is no doubt about this.” 

ParR^ara denounces one who docs not resort to his wife after 
she attains puberty generally ; Baudhayana denounces one who 
does not do so for three years; i. e., according to him, he who 
observes abstinence for less than three years incurs no sin. If 
Parafcira’s rule is allowed full scope, BaudhRyana’s will have to 
be set aside; while if the latter is followed, the former is not 
set aside but obtains the scope left uncovered by the latter. In 
this way of construing them both are allowed scope ; and this 
is the usual way of settling such points in the Hindu SRstras. 

Thus the Hindu religious law allows the consummation of 
marriage being deferred for three years after a girl attains 
puberty. 

This is the conclusion one can fairly come to, in my opinion, 
taking the precepts of Brhaspati, Gautama, Mann, and ParR^ra 
quoted or translated at the beginning of this section, as 
mandatory or binding. But this nature is denied to them by 
Sridhara, the commentator on the BhRgavata. In his comment 
on XL .5. 11, he says in substance that there can. be no 
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command in a sacred book about a thin^ whicli one do<“H from his 
own natural desire. It would be absurd to think that a sacred 
precept was wanted to tell a man to drink water when lie was 
thirsty. When, therefore, notwithstanding this, thero are 
precepts such as that “a man should eat the llesh of live species 
of five-olawed animals” ( qif 'TOWT ), what is m(<ant 

is that the flesh of no other species of (ive-dawed animals is to 
be eaten but of these live. And even then the eating of 
the flesh of the five is not enjoined as necessary; for it depends 
upon one’s own desire. So the sense of the precept is: “If 
one wishes to eat the flesh of live-clawed animals at all, he 
should eat that of these (Ivo and not of others ; i. e., a man is 
allowed to eat the flesh of the fiv»“ but not tiomiielled." I’re. 
cisely similar is tho case with the precept “ om* should havci 
intercourse with his wife on the occasion of a monthly course.” 
This is a thing which no sacred books are wanted to direct a 
man to do; for his passions lead him to it. What is mi^int 
then by the precept is that one should not satisfy his passion 
at any other time or elsewhere but on that occasion and with 
his wife only. The act is not enjoined as necessiiry, but only 
the occasion and the subject are defined ; for tho act depends 
upon the desire. So then the precept comes to this that if one 
desires to have intercourse, he should have it with his wife 
only and on a particular occasion only; but he is not compelled 
to have it on that occasion. The precept therefore is simply 
permissive. If it is permissive and a man may have intercourse 
or not as he likes, why is it that ParHsara accuses one, who 
abstains, of the “deadly sin of killing an embryo? What 
ParA^ra means is that that man only is guilty of sin who 
desiring to have intercourse abstains from it, simply because 
he does not like his wife or hates her. 

I <n i a; 
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This is Srldhara’s view, and Kdimatha UpadhySya, the 
author of the Dharmasindhu, agrees with it. Vijfianesvara in the 
Mitak^ara gives the same under I. 81, but remarks that “Bharuci, 
VisvarQpa and others do not approve of it ” and proceeds to 
give their reasons. He does not say decidedly what his own 
opinion is ; which shows at any rate that he sees the force of 
the view which makes the precept permissive only. He must 
therefore be considered as allowing his followers to choose 
either of the two views. 

Thus the points I have endeavoured to make out in this 
Section are these :— 

1. That the texts prescribing the Garbhadhana ceremony and 
intercourse do not provide that they should come off on the 
occasion of the first monthly course, but leave tho matter 
indefinite. 

2. That if those indefinite texts are understood in connection 
with the statement in the Asvalayana Grhyaparisi^ta, they must 
be regarded as leaving it to the option of the person concerned 
when to perform the ceremony. 

3. That since Para^ra’s text and others of that nature can¬ 
not override the PariSigta, they must be regarded as coming 
into force after the Garbhadhana ceremony whenever it may be 
performed. 

4. That there are many exceptions to Parafera’s precept, 
one of these being that contained in a text of Baudhayana, in 
virtue of which a man may abstain from intercourse for less 
than three years. 

\ .. ^ 

II sr^m^i i«i^ 
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5. That the authors of some of the Orhyasotras enjoin 
abstinence for one year after puberty. 

6. That the precepts enjoininf? intercourse aro periuissivo 
only according to the views of authors of great repute. 

V. 

It will be seen that Mann in his text III. 45 as interpreted 
by Nanda Pau^ita, and in IX. 106-7, as also Yajfiyavalkya in 
I, 80, mean to enjoin on a man the duty of begetting a son. 
Nanda Papdita and Anantadeva taking their stand on a Vedio 
text interpret the precept of ParOsara as having force* only until 
a man has got a son. Other texts inculcate abstinence when the 
wife has become old or has not arrived at the p(‘culiar stage of 
growth. Prom all this and muoh more tliat one may find in 
the religious books, it is evident that in prescribing intercourse, 
the law-givers have no other object in view than to provide for 
the birth of a son. And even the junctures at which one 
should have intercourse in order that a good son may bo 
born are carefully mentioned. The son plays an irajiortant 
|jart in the religious and domestic life of a Hindu. The 
law-givers must, therefore, be supposed to have harmonixod 
their precepts with the teachings of the great Hindu medical 
authorities. Susruta tells us that a man reaches the full 
development of his physical capacities at the ago of 
twenty-five, and a woman at the ago of sixteen,' though 
the courses of the latter begin according to him at twelve.* 

1 ^ 3 i 

it « 35.8. 

wrt; 14.2. 


70 [ B. O. Bhandarkar’a Worka, Yol II] 
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And later on in describing the treatment necessary, if a 
girl suffers from a peculiar disease previous to the 
establishment of intercourse, he uses the word which 

the commentator Dalvapa interprets as a girl who has reached 
the age of sixteen.' Similarly ViSgbhata says in the As^llhga- 
saiiigraha, that “ a man twenty-five years old should act with 
the view of begetting a son when she [his wife] is sixteen 
years old. For it is then, that being themselves vigorous, 
they generate a vigorous child; while a foetus placed by one 
who is less than twenty-five years old in a girl who is less than 
sixteen, either dies in the womb or becomes a short-lived, 
weak, unhealthy, insignificant child, or a deformed child. 
According to Vagbhata also, the peculiar physical condition is 
reached at twelve. Hence Manu enjoins marriage at tw’elve 
i. e., about the time of or immediately after puberty, and he 
and others allow of a girl remaining unmarried for three years 
after puberty, i. e., till she arrives at the ago of sixteen. In a 
text quoted from the Mahabharata in the Nirijayasindhu “a 
man thirty years old is directed to marry a girl sixteen years 
old.”’ And hence also does Baudhayana allow abstinence from 
intercourse with a wife for three years after maturity i. e., till 
becoming sixteen years old, when she is able to bear a healthy 
and strong child. These are indications that the sacred writers 


is the reading in the two copies of the Nirnayasindhu that. 
1 have consulted. But a woman sixteen years old cannot ■ be a NagnikS 
according to the ordinary state of things; wherefore 
must be the ooireot reading. 
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had their eye on the teachings of Hindu inedicul acienoe. If 
BO, all the other indefinite texts must be interpreted so as to 
harmonize with these teachings. 

The following passage in Susrnta has tlie same sense as that 
quoted from Vagbhata :— 

SJnwrS 11 

X. i;i. 

“When a man before he has reached the age of twenty-five, 
places an embryo in a girlless than sixteen years old, it dies 
while in the womb. Or if a child is l)orn at all, it will not 
live long ; and if it lives, it will be weak. Therefcne one 
should not cause a man to place an embryo in at) utttleveloited 
girl. ” 

When a writer such as Susrnta who is considered inspired, 
says this so distinctly, it is treating tli<“ il(?is most irrexerently 
to assert that they command “ the placing of an embryo in ti 
girl eleven or twelve years old. It will bt^ tanbimount to 
accusing them of ignorance. 

But apart from this consideration, if the sole oitject of the 
legislators is to provide for the birth of a son possessed of 
capacity, in order to carry out their instructions in the spirit 
in which they are conveyed, we must see at what ago a girl is 
able to bear a healthy child. And the old Hindu medical 

authors tell us that it is sixteen. Modern science also teachea 
that if a girl is violated before she reaches full devolopiiient, 
she often becomes incapable of bearing a chil.l ; and when she 
does give birth to one. it is weak and unhealthy. 'I’lits full 
development is not reachcl before the age of twenty. Rut it 
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is • certain that before the age of fourteen a girl is not in a 
condition to give birth to a healthy child. These are not matters 
of speculation but of practical experience. By performing the 
Garbhadhana ceremony, therefore, when a girl is ten, eleven, 
or thirteen years of age, the Hindus most irreverently defeat 
the object of the ^Igis under the pretence of following their 
commands. The endeavour, therefore, to compel them to keep 
a girl untouched before the age of twelve should be welcomed 
by them as being conceived quite in the spirit of the old ?gis. 
If it succeeds, it will make them more faithful followers of 
those sages, and more essentially religions Hindus, than in 
these corrupt times they are. 


Thus the general results wo arrive at as regards consumma¬ 
tion of marriage are these :■— 

1. That no text has been brought forward by Vijnanesvara, 
Kamalakara, Nanda Pap<jita, Anantadeva, MahesabhattAi Oandra- 
CQgla, and Ka^matha Upadhyaya enjoining the Garbhadhana or 
consummation ceremony on the occasion of the first or any 
specific course, and that the Asvalayana G^hyaparisista allows 
the liberty of performing it at any time. 

2. That the texts which by some are construed as containing 
mandatory precepts as to intercourse on the occasion of a 
course have been interpreted by others as involving permissive 
precepts only. 

3. That even if the precepts are regarded as mandatory, 
their operation must be delayed for one year after puberty in 
accordance with some Grhyasotras, and for three years in 
accordance with a text of Baudhftyana. 

4. That this delay is quite what one might expect in view 
of the facts that marriage can according to the Dharmasastra bo 
deferred for three years after puberty, and that the rituals con- 
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tained in the GrhyasOtras, especially that of Aiwshunba 
and Hirapyakesin presuppose a girl’s having arrivetl at maturity. 

5. That this conclusion as regards delay in the consum¬ 
mation of marriage is confirmed by the circumstance that the , 
sacred writers seem to have their eye on the doctrine of Hindu 
medical science that a girl is not in a condition to give birth to 

a healthy child before the age of sixteen. 

6. That the consummation of marriage only when the girl 
has fully developed is quite in keeping with the spirit of the 
Rsi legislators, as the begetting of a son .able to do credit to the 
father is their sole object, and its early consummation is entirely 
opi)osed to their spirit as the result of it is barrenness or weak 
and sickly children. 

ADDITIONAL NOTE 

I have also found in Sir Raja liadhakantadeva’s Sabda- 
kalpadruma an extract from Raghunandana’s Samskartattva on 
the Garbhadhana ceremony. Raghunandana <inotes Gobhila’s 
Sutra given by me above at p. 542 (Mip &c.) and 

observes:— 

snir3Fr«i«itwi: \ 

SRglTWf g ’ft I 

“ IJtu is the time fitted for generating offspring. That is the 
condition, and he should go [ to his wife ] when that condition 
exists. If he does not, he incurs sin ; therefore this is a manda¬ 
tory precept. For it is said in a Smrti: ‘That dull fellow who 
does not go to his wife on the occasion of a monthly course, 
though she is at hand, incurs [ the sin of ] killing an embryo 
at each monthly course’.” 

It will be seen that he does not tell us in express terms to 
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perform the ceremony on the first occasion, but says the same 
thing as Nanda Pap(j[ita and the rest; so that I need not repeat 
in detail what I have said in connection with that point. If it 
is a mandatory precept, its operation must be delayed for the 
three years allowed by BaudhSyana, or the one year allowed by 
some of the authors of the GfhyasQtr^^. But it is not mandatory 
but permissive according to other authors. 

In this extract, Raghunandana refutes the view of Bhava- 
devabhatta on a certain point; while llaghimandana’s view on 
that point is again refuted by Candrakanta TarkSlaihkara (see 
p. 541), the editor of the Gobhilasotra (p. 347). Thus, as 
already pointed out by Mr. Justice Telang, Raghunandana is 
not regarded as infallible in Bengal, nor, it may be added, any 
other author of a Digest. 
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APPENDIX A 

( ON MR. TARKACOdAMANI’S PAMPHLET ) 

' • * * 

My attention has been called to a pamphlet published by Mr. 
Sasadhara TarkacQ<.lamapi, a Bengali Rentleraan, on the rites 9 ! 
Qarbhildhilna. Mr. TarkacQi.lAinapi devotes a largo portion of it 
to the explanation of the ceremony with which I am not 
concerned. 

Though I have on the strength of the little penance prescribed 
for the omission of the Garbh.'ldhilna considered the ceremony 
as necessary, still Mr, Tarkacndilmaiji makes such an awful 
thing of it, that it is desirable to go into the matter further. 
“ In all religious books ” says he, “ whether they bo Vedas, 
Smrtis, PurSijas, rituals or commentaries, this ceremony has 

been emphatically insisted on.We may therefore safely 

conclude that Garbh<ldh3lna has ever been an essential part of 
our religion ; ” pp. 11 , 12 . 

But Asvalilyana does not prescribe it in his GrhyasQtra which 
is intended for the followers of the Itgveda, and therefore 
NarS.ya 9 a the author of the commentary says;—■ 

“ Some are of opinion that Garbhadhana should not be per- 
formed, since it is not prescribed by the Acftrya (teacher). 
Others hold that it should be performed in the manner shown 
by Saunaka. ” 

Thus then not only is it not “ emphatically insisted on ” 
but not even prescribed; and this “essential part of our 
religion ” may not be performed at all. 
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Again, he says, “ Nay, there are so many observances to be 
gone through that they would take up the whole day and a few 
hours of the night in the bargain. Garbhadhana is thus not an 
ordinary or common ceremony, ” p. 14. 

No, the ceremony does not take more than about two, some¬ 
times three hours ; while at night, it is all an affair of women 
and religions formalities are not gone through. GarbhSdhiina 
is a most ordinary ceremony, at least in this part of the country. 
A good many orthodox people even do not perform it; and I 
learn it is not gone through in Gujarat. 

But Mr. TarkacQtjamapi reaches the climax in tne 
following:—" The harms arising from the sins and crimes, such 
as child-murder, in the opinion of the Hindus are less serious 
than those of not performing GarbhadhSna at the proper 
time, ” p. 21. 

1 must protest against this wholesale vilification of the 
Hindu race. At any rate whatever it may be in Bengal, 
the Hindus on this side of tho country do not consider the 
harm arising from crimes such as child-murder to bo less 
serious than that arising from the omission of Garbhadhana. 
Neither is the reason given by Mr. Tarkacncjlamapi at all true. 
He says “ sins and crimes like child-murder can be atoned by 
penances, but to neglect performing a Samskara makes our life 
unholy for both this life and the next and no penances can save 
us. ” But a penance, ridiculously light, can save us. For the 
penance for the omission of Garbhadhana is:— 

m ^ n 

" If the Garbhadhana ceremony is not performed, he who is 
born [of the woman ] is polluted; the husband should, if he 
has not done it, give a cow to a Brahman and perform 
Pumaavana (the next sacrament)”. 
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This is a text qnoted as from Asvaltlyana by Nanda Pai,i«jlita 
and Kamal&kara ; and wo soe from it that the penance for the 
omission of Garbhadhana is the giving to a Brahman of one cow 
the price of which is about a Rupee and a half; while the 
penance for child-murder is a life of the most abject and 
hamiliating self-mortification for twelve years (see Yajfiyavalkyn, 
III. 251). And still this Hindu gentleman does not scruple to 
say that his countrymen consider the harms arising from 
child-murder to be less serious than tho3«* arising from the 
omission of Garbhadhana ! 

Passing over other such things that I find in the pamphlet, 
I will notice the texts that Mr. TarkacQ(jamai>i brings forward 
to show that the Garbhadhana must be performed on the occasion 
of the first course and cannot bo delayed. He «inotes what ho 
calls Mantras in connection with this ceremony, one of which 
only I will give here. 

“ O lamp of the heavens, a.bow to thee ; O thou, who givest 
warmth to the Universe, a bow to thee ; do accept, O sun, this 
offering ( of water, flowers &c.,) on the occasion of tho feast in 
celebration of tho new event or flowers. ” 

There are three more verses just of this stamp ; and these are 
quoted from Bhavadeva a writer on the domestic ceremonies of 
the Samavedins of Bengal. Now in the first place, Mr. 
CQ^lamapi tells us ( p. 5 ) that “ all the Mantras in this con¬ 
nection are taken from Itgveda. ” Are these five verses taken 
from the Rgveda ? Do they occur there ? They certainly do 
not in the Rgveda known to the world. Does not their 
language show that they belong quite to a profane age ? At the 
most you may call them Paurapika Mantras or Mantras taken 
from the PurSi^ And they are not used in connection with 

71 [B. O. Bhaadarkar’s Workf, VoU II] 
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the Garbhadhana ceremony on this side of the country, and are 
not Riven by Narayaflabhatta, Anantadeva, Mahe^abhatta, or 
CandracQda. And such a thing must be expected with reference 
to the 30 called PauRlpika Mantras ; for any one can compose 
them and put them in. They do not occur even in the Mantra 
Brahraana of the Samaveda, containing, as it does, all the 
Mantras used l>y the Samavedins. For these reasons though 
they are given by Bhavadeva, they possess no authoritativeness 
whatever. 

Again from the sense, it appears that the verses refer to 
a feast to celebmte now Pugpa. Now it is quite possible 
that the new blossom of trees in spring is meant to bo alluded 
to ! for there is nothing in the verses which nec essitates our 
understanding them as containing an allusion to the celebration 
of the particular physical event. And even if they are so 
understood, they have nothing to do with the QarbhadhSna 
ceremony which is not a ceremony for celebrating the new 
physical event, but a ceremony which consists in the “ placing 
of an embryo in a girl ” in the language of the medical writers. 

The next text adduced by Mr. TarkaoQcjiamatji is that quoted 
by me from Qobhila. ‘ In this there is no word which means 
“ first The author of the pamphlet acknowledges that; but 
contends that the sense he wants is to be inferred from the 
expression the event “ after marriage. ” But there is nothing 
in the original which has the sense of that expression. The 
more fact that the rules about Garbhadhana on the occasion 
of a course follow those about marriage, cannot necessitate the 
course meant being taken as the first course. For Paraskara 
speaks of the Garbhadhana similarly, but at the same time 
enjoins abstinence for one year. Here evidently the performance 
of the Garbhadhana cannot bo understood as being enjoined by 


1 Seo above p. 649. [N. B. U,] 
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PftraBksra on the occasion of the first course. And Qobhila, like 
other authors of GrhyasOtras, supposes a girl to have arrived at 
maturity before marriage, as he imposes abstinence for three 
days after marriage. And this is admitted even by the recent 
Bengali commentator on 6oi)hiIa. So that, even if the text is 
understood as having reference to the first course after marriage, 
it cannot mean the very first course. It is, therefore, not appli> 
cable to the first course after an early marriage ; (see Section II 
of the present Note)., 

The third text brought forward by the author is that nuoted 
by me at p. 547 of my Note. Mr. Tarkaendamapi misunderstands 
the whole matter here. What is here (mjoined on the occasion 
of the first course is not Oarbhadhana or Garbhalami>hana as it 
is called, but PrSjapatya which I have explained above, p. 548. 
On the contrary the absence of the word JWtT or " first ’’ when 
the Garbhadhana is described, is to be construed, as I have 
done, into a permission to perform it when one chooses. This 
text, therefore, is entirely opposed to Mr. TarkacQijamaiji’s view. 

Mr. B. G. Tilak of Poona has pronounced my way 
of understanding this passage to be wrong. But his only 
reason is based on his not knowing that the practice of 
performing the second ceremony without the first is enjoined 
by the highest authorities. By taking the two as inseparable 
parts of each other, he sets aside grammar and propriety ; for 
he thus makes the words “ a course, ” and 
“ auspicious ” occurring at the beginning of the second passage 
entirely useless and unmeaning, and supplies the demonstrative 
before against all rules of syntax. The whole stylo and 
manner of the passages reiiuiro the two to be understood as 
separate ceremonies, though they are sometimes performed 
together. 

In the next three quotations the author himself acknowledges 
that the word “ first ” does not occur •, but he thinks, it is 
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implied, bocauBo the “ event ” mentioned is “ the event after 
marriage.” Bat there is nothing whatever about marriage hero, 
and it is a more gratnitons assumption of the writer. 

Now our author proceeds to quote from digests. Vscaspati 
does not say that the Garbhildhana must necessarily be perform¬ 
ed on the occasion of the first course, as Mr. Tarkacadamapi 
thinks ; but only that that time is better or more prosperous 
than any other. ( ?RnRr JPTOt: I). Ho does 

not pronounce any sentence upon one who does not perform it 
on that occasion ; but recommends it, and must evidently be 
supposed to allow of the ceremony being delayed. 

The next passage is the one I have quoted above from Raghu- 
nandana'. There is nothing in it which can bear the interpret¬ 
ation “ at the time of the first... Garbhadhana is indispensably 
necessary, ” as one will see from tlio translation I have given 
above. There is nothing corresponding to the word " first. ” 

Thus not a single one of the texts adduced by Mr. Coda- 
mapi contains an indication that the Qarbhadhana should bo 
performed on the occasion of the first course ; but on the other 
hand, that from Asvalayana Parisista points (]uite in the 
opposite way. 

And no other text has been brought forward by any body 
except the one from the spurious Asvalayana Smrti. 
Vijfianesvara, Madhava, Madanapala, Eamalakara, Repukacarya, 
Raghunandana, Nanda Pap^ita, Nllakaptha Narayapabhatta, 
and CandracQcJa have not adduced any such text; nor have I 
seen it in any Smrti. And those authors of Nibandhas do not 
even on their own responsibility lay down in specific terms 
that the Qarbhadhana should be performed on the occasion of 
the first course, though what they state might be hold to imply 


t Ante, p. 6S7. [N. B. U.] 
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that. But this implied sense I have already dealt with in the 
Note. Only one author, so far as I have seen, of a manual of 
rituals intended for the Msdhyamdinas says that in speoifio 
terms ; but he gives no authority. And even if such authoritative 
texts from the Smytis were brought forward, without another 
text imposing a religious penalty if the thing were not done on 
the first occasion, they would not be binding, bnt would have 
to be construed as permissive only. For the authors of the 
Nibandhas attribute an obligatory nature to the precepts as to 
intercourse after courses, only in conseMuenei* of other precepts 
which attach a penalty to al)Stinence. The same principle 
would have to be applied in the case of tin? supposed texts. 
And again Baudhayana’s text allowing the consummation to be 
delayed for less than three yt?ars would have to be sot against 
them all. 

TTie author notices the text of ParAsara and another of the 
same sense, which I have quoted above from liaghunandana. 
These it will be remembered enjoin interoourse on the occasion 
of a course on pain of the deadly sin of killing an embryo. He 
also speaks about the mandatory nature of the precepts about 
intercourse. I have discussed thest? points fully in the Note?; 
and there is nothing new brought forward by Mr. Tarkacnejamani 
which requires attention. I will therefore not repeat what 
I have said alreaily. 
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APPENDIX B 

(ON THE ARGUMENTS OF MB. B. O. TILAK AND 
ANOTHER WRITER IN THE MARATHA) 

Mr. B. G. Tilak and a writer in the Maratha claim to have 
“ destroyed the fabric ” raised by me. But he or they have 
evidently not taken the trouble of understanding my argument, 
and excuse themselves a detailed examination of it by saying 
that " the very foundation of my theory being destroyed, it is 
needless to examine my other statements,”—an excellent plea, 
indeed, for a man who wishes to destroy an opponent, but 
cannot do so. If Mr. Tilak or the writer in the Maratka will 
carefully read Section IV of my Note, a copy of which ho will 
get for the more asking at Mr. Shiralkar’s shop in Poona City, 
he will see that what I say in that section is briefly this:— 

(1) Texts directly enjoining intercourse or the performance of 
the Qarbhftdhana ceremony on the occasion of the first course 
have not been produced by the authors of the Nibandhas or 
Digests: but they rely on others which denounce one who has no 
intercourse on the occasion of courses generally, from which 
the inference is legitimate that the first course also must be 
availed of. But those texts can come into operation only after 
the Garbhadhana ceremony. 

(2) We find an indication in the Asvalayana Grhyaparisiste 
that the Garbhadhana may be performed on the occasion 
of any course. The operation of the obligatory precepts, 
therefore, must bo delayed till that time. 

(3) It must be delayed also for three years in virtue of a 
precept of Baudhayana, who attaches the same penalty that 
those precepts attach to abstinence generally, to only continuous 
abstinence for three years : 
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and (4) It' must bo delayed for one year in consefiuonco 
of a provision in the Gi'hyasQtras of Asvalftyana and Paraskara 
and even Baudhayana. 

Mr. Tilak or the Maratha attacks the first two positions only, 
and has got nothing to say against the last two ; and still ho 
says he has destroyed my fabric. This can deceive only one 
who wishes to be deceived. 

As to the fifth position, viz., that the precepts are permissive, 
Mr. Tilak disposes of it in a most general way, and t'vidently 
docs not seem to know anything about the matter, as I shall 
show hereafter. 

Now as to Mr. 'I'ilak’s or the MarnfJta’s arguments. Ho 
brings forward a text quoted as from the AHvalilyana Smj'ti by 
Anantadova, in which is enjointHl tlu' performance of the 
Garbhadhilna on the occasion of the first course. I possess a copy 
of a Smrti attributed to AsvalSyana, in which I had found 
this text; but I rejected it on these grounds:—Nanda Papfjita 
Nilrayaijabhatta, and Kamalflkara <inote a verse' from Asvalayana 
Smrti, and another ’ is cited by K.amalakara and CandracO^jla. 
Again, the first of those and six more describing the actual 

Garbhadhana are quoted from the Smrti by the commentator 

• 

on Aivalayana Grhyakarikas.’ None of these eight occurs in 
my Manuscript. And the verse enjoining the performance of the 
Garbhadhana on the occasion of the first course which occurs in 

&c. as quoted before. 

3 m ^ It \ II 3fwr- 
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the Manuscript, does not occur in any of the many Nibandhas 
examined by me, except in the Samskarakaustubha; nor does 
it occur in those examined by Mr. TarkacQ^lamaui and 
Mr. Tilak with that exception. For if it had occurred, they 
would of course have stated the fact. The Smpti, therefore, 
in which it occurs was unknown to all except Anantadeva, 
who is but a recent author. It must, therefore, bo condemned 
.as spurious, and so too conse<piently the text cited by 
Mr. Tilak or the Maratlm. And this is the only explicit 
Smpti text occurring in the whole range of the literature 
examined by Tarkacncjilmaiji, Tihak, Telang, and myself, which 
enjoins Garbhadhana on the occasion of the first course. 

Next as to the Parisista. Mr. Tilak wonders how it has 
“ escaped my critical eye that Prajilpatya is only one part of the 
Garbhadhana ceremony, and as one part cannot bo performed 
on one day and the other on another, the whole passage must 
be interpreted to mean that the Garbhadhana ceremony must 
be performed on the first occurrence of the physical condition.” 
Weil, I am compelled to say it has escaped my eye, because it 
is a ” critical eye.” Mr. Tilak thinks that our present practice 
prevails in all parts of the country, and has descended to us 
from very olden times; that there are or have been no 
variations ; that that alone is what the Sastras sanction ; and 
ho twists a passage in an old work so as to harmonise it with 
that practice, in spite of grammar and propriety. He thus 
belongs to the school of those who find the steam engine and 
the electric telegraph in the Vedas. The Maratha has no 
doubt whatever that “ my first mistake is to suppose that the 
passage in the Pari6ista describes two different ceremonies— 
‘ Prajapatya and Garbhadhana.” I do not suppose that at all. 
I come to it from grammar, propriety, and old usage as reported 
by several authors, as well as the practice sanctioned by 'the 
Sastras according even to recent writers. That our present 
praotioe has not escaped me, Mr. Tilak would have seen if h® 
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had more carefully read iny Note, wliercin I state that the 
Garbhadhana ceremony consists of two parts ; (1) the kindling 
etc.; and (2) the rites preparatory etc. And supposing they 
are parts of the same ceremony, is it necessary that they should 
bo performed on the same day ? Is tin* whole marriage ceremony 
performed in a single day ? Is not tint last part of it to 
bo performed if Asvalayana’s rule about abstinence for ono 
year is followed, a y(*ar afti*r the initial rites ? 

Now my translation of the passage' we are concerned with 
is— (a) (First Ceremony). “Now for tlie I’rJljapatya cerc^inony of 
a woman after a course. On the occasion of tlie first (ioiirse, on 
an auspicious day, he should, etc. (fj) (Second Ceremony). 
“ Now for the Garbhalambhana. On tive occasion of a course, 
on an aiASpicious night,” etc. etc. Mr. Tilak or the Maratha 
translates (a) almost as I do, only using the word “ favourable” 
instead of “auspicious;” but in (5) he puts in the for my «, 
and says that the second ceremony is to be performed on the 
night of the day on which the first is performed, lint the word 
]|ltu or course is used without any qualifying expression, and 
Mr. Tilak is not justified in inserting the simply because our 
present practice is to perform the two ceremonii*s on the same 
day. And if practice is his only guide, he ought to go a little 
further and make the word Nisi, which means “ night ” to mean 
“ day ” ; for really that ceremony also, except the physical 
portion, is, as I have said in my Note, performed during the 
day along with the other. And even Ananta<leva, whom 
Mr. Tilak quotes, says that Ittu here means (ttusamanya, i.e., 
“a course generally ” and not a specific course, showing that 
the force of grammar prevails over him. Again, if the author 
of the Parisigta had meant that the two rites - should bo 
performed on the same day, he would not have used the word 

1 See p, 647 t of the Note. 4|4«!>«4«i4;Lie printed in accordance with the 
^ in Bibl. Ind.; but perhaps it ought to be 
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9tu in speaking of the second ceremony, since it had already 
been used in the case of the first. To take the illustration 
given by Mr. Tilak or the Maratha himself, we say " A train 
leaves Poona on Wednesday morning ; reaches Bombay in the 
evening ; ” and we do not generally say “ a train leaves Poona 
on Wednesday morning and reaches Bombay on Wednesday 
evening, if the day we mean is the same. And yet what we 
ordinary people in ordinary conversation do not say, Mr. Tilak 
makes the author of the Parisista to say, though Hindu writers 
of his school are universally known not to use a superfluous 
word. Again, he would not have used the word “ favourable ” 
or “ auspicious ” in speaking of the night. If the night meant 
is the night of that particular day on which the first ceremony 
is performed, we have no choice, but must take that night 
whether favourable or unfavourable. And if the night of the 
day that is favourable is to be considered favourable as a matter 
of course, the use of that word in the case of the night is 
superflous, as the author has already used it in speaking of the 
day. Thus Mr. Tilak has made the author to use two 
superfluous words, and has brought in the definite article ‘the’ 
notwithstanding that no grammatical rule nor propriety will 
have it. 1 thought all this was perfectly plain, and had no 
idea that a man like Mr. Tilak would set aside grammar 
and propriety in order to support his pet theory that the 
Qarbhadhftna must be performed on the occasion of the first 
course. 

Now as to the practice that has made Mr. Tilak sacrifice 
grammar and propriety. In the first place I will say that, 
according to the Parisigta these are two ceremonies, since the 
‘author gives two separate names to them, says that the first lias 
to do with “ a woman who has a course ” ( )»that is to 

say, looking to the word “first” that is used, to a woman who 
has begun to have courses; and calls the second only 
Garbhalambhana, which Nariiyapabhatta takes as equivalent to 
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GTarbhOdhana. And grammar and propriety r«>«]niro that wo 
should understand them as two as I have already shown. 
Mr. Tilak knows only one kind of practice. But several aro 
reported and allowed in the commentaries and Nibandhas. 
SiddhRntin, as (luoted l)y Anantadeva, says that the " lloma 
generally, or the kindling of the tire and otl'ering of oblations, 
should be done according to some ; but, according to others, 
he should pour the juice of a certain plant into his wife’s 
right nostril; and this they call Garbhalambhana.” Anantadeva 
proceeds to say that Jayanta luis adopted the view that 
Garbhalambhana as prescribed in the Sntm is simply the 
pouring of the juice into the nostril without the lloma. Ho 
quotes other authorities also, and lays down the doctrine, to bo 
followed oven at tho present day in spite of Mr. Tilak, that 
Homa is optional.' The author of the Karikas also gives 
only the ceremony prescribed by .Jayanta as Garbhadliana 
without the Homa. So, then, the Garbhadhana is 
only that which corresponds to tho second ceremony memtionod 
in the Parisista, and the Pn'ijapatya Uro-oblations aro another 
which is sometimes tacked on to it. But it is by no means an 
essential ixtrt of the Garbhadhana as Mr. Tilak thinks. Some 
people may do the two togethor, while others may neglect tho 
first. Hence they are separately mentioned in the Parisi$(a. 
If they had been given as constituting one whole, it would not 
have been possible to dispense with the first. Thus tho only 
ground for Mr. Tilak’s sacrifice of grammar and propriety is 
removed. And the p ortion of m y “fabric” ag ainst which he or 
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the Maratha directed his attack is safe and sound, and thefe 
are no “express texts of Gj-hyaparisigta and Smrtis” (mark, the 
one spurious Smrti has become Siuftis here) so far as so many 
of us have examined them, which warrant the Hindu divines 
or any body else to conclude that the Garbhddhilna must be 
performed after the first course, though this may be deduced 
as an inference. 

Ther(» is another glaring instance of the manner in which Mr. 
Tilak or the Maratha sacrifices context, propriety, and all rules 
of scholarship, in order to make a text mean what he wishes it 
to moan. Thus the Maratha says that a “ host of well-known 
authorities begin the description of the Garbhadhana ceremony" 
by some such remark as that which he quotes from the 
Madanapilrijata, and translates, “ We first describe the time of 
the first course as it is needed for the Garbhadhftna.” Now, 
if the writer had just read the next lino he would have seen 
that what MadanapSla describes in this section is the nights 
after a course that arc eligible and ineligible ; and the first text 
quoted is the well-known verse of Yftjnyavalkya about the 
sixteen nights, &c. Therefore, what is described is not the 
“ time of the first course, " but the eligible and ineligible 
nights of all courses. There is nothing about the first course 
in what follows. The thing is, the Maratha has tacked the 
word Prathama which occurs in the passage to ^tukala and 
made the whole a compound, and translated it as “ the first 
course.” But he ought to have seen that the context of what 
follows will not and cannot agree witlj this. Therefore, even 
if he had the word in his Manuscript just as he has printed it, 
he ought to have suspected the reading and compared that 
Manuscript with another. But that will not suit the purpose; 
and, therefore, he set the context at defiance. In my Manuscript 
the word Prathama is not compounded with ^l^tnkala, but has 
the form of Prathamam, i. e., it is an adverb ; so that the 
translation is, “ we describe first the ^tukala or nights after a 
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course, because that is of use for the Qarbhftdhftna ceremony” ; 
—wherefore first is not an adjective of “course.” The Marathi 
has got the word " first ” twice ; while his own as well as my 
reading has it once only. Instead of Upayukta, I have 
Ui>ayaktatvena.‘ If, then, this is the way in which " the host 
of well-known authorities" begin their description, it is all 
right, though, however, a good ma!»y begin by describing the 
good and evil conjunctions on the occasion of the first course 
and the pacificatory ceremonies without alluding to the 
GarbhadhSna. But if Mr. Tilak means that any one of them 
begins by saying that they will describe the time of the first 
course because it is needed for Garbhildhana, it is absolutely 
incorrect and misleading. 

Mr. Tilak is perfectly at sea as regards what Mr. Tolang 
calls obligatory and recommendatory precepts, and what I call 
mandatory and permissive precepts. Ho thinks that they are 
the translations of the words Nitya and Kftmya, and appears 
never to have heard of Vidhi, Niyama and Parisamkhya. Ho 
explains Kamya as a certain act which " has not purely 
spiritual benefit in view, but serves the purpose of regulating 
the relation between man and man. ” Where did Mr. Tilak or 
the Maratha get this definition ? If he liad read an ordinary 
Sanskrit treatise on philosophy or religious law, he would 
have seen that Kamya rites are those that enable a man to 
obtain heaven and such other desired objects, such as 
JyotistPiBa and others. Now does Jyotigtoma or a Soma sacri¬ 
fice regulate the relations'betwetm man and man ? But apart 
from this, let us see if the permissive precepts have a bearing 
on the present <|ue8tion. If it is made out that the Hindu 
Sastra only permits a man, if he wishes, to have intercourse, 
and does not command, the legislator can prevent him 


1 
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from having that intercourse and in doing so does not 
set himself in opposition againSt the Hindu ^stra; 
while if the Sastra commands, he does assume that 
attitude. The illustrations given by Mr. Tilak are not 
at all applicable in the present case. For though idolatory 
is optional and not necessary, the legislator ought not to 
prevent it, because it is not a crime. But the violation of a 
girl before 12 in a manner sometimes to injure her health 
permanently, or even to cause her death, is a crime, and the 
legislator must prevent it. If it were such a • heavy crime as 
Suttee, it would be his duty to prevent it at once whether the 
Hindu Sastra commands it or not. This is not so heavy, nor 
does the violation produce bad results in all cases ; and, there¬ 
fore, he may desist, if by preventing ho goes against the Hindu 
religion. But if we can show that he does not, and the 
Hindu religion does not command the violation of a girl, 
there is no reason whatever why he should desist: 

Again, the Maratha concludes by saying that “ the reformers 
have been ill-advised to take their stand on these strained 
interpretations of Sanskrit texts.” Whom he means by “ re¬ 
formers ” I do not know; but I may reply by saying that the 
reformers have been obliged to publish to the world, what the 
true Hindu ^tra is on the point, by men like Sir Romesh, 
Mr. Tarkaou^Lftmapi, Mr. Tilak, and others, some of whom have 
been setting grammar, context, propriety, and all rules of 
scholarship aside, in order to make out that the Hindu 
^tras do command the performance of the Garbhgdhana on 
the occasion of the first course, and to frighten Government. 
TarkaoQtjftmapi actually goes the length of saying that “ the 
harms arising from sins and crimes, such as child-murder, in 
the opinion of the Hindus, are leas serious than those of not 
performing Garbh&dh&na at the proper time,” and that “sins 
and crimes like child-murder can be atoned by penances; ” 
but, “ no penance can save us, ” if we neglect to perform a 
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Samskara. While the fact ia that the penance for the omission 
of Garbhadhana is giving one cow to a Brahman, i. e., about a 
Rupee and a half, while that for child-murder is an abject and 
humiliating solf-morti6cation for twelve years. And according 
to Narayapa, the commentator on the GrhyasQtra of Afivalayana, 
the ceremony may safely be omitted without oven being 
obliged to give a cow to a Brahman. For, says he, “ some are 
of opinion that Garbhadhana should not be performed since 
A^valayana has not prescribed it; while others hold that it 
should be performed in the manner shown by Saunaka. ” 
(Ed., Bibl. Ind., p. 59.) 
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APPENDIX 0 
( ON MR. TILAK’8 REPLY ) 

As Mr. Tilak’s reply to my challenge has not appeared in the 
Times of India, I did not intend to say anything with regard to 
it. But the Manager of the “ Native Opinion ” had been good 
enough to send me a copy of the issue of that paper containing 
Mr. Tilak’s reply and it will hardly be courteous to him and to 
Mr. Tilak himself not to notice it. I will, however, be as brief 
as possible, as it was brevity that I wanted when I gave the 
challenge. 

The first text from Bmptis is that from the Asvalayana Smpti, 
which is unknown to the authors of the many Nibandhas I have 
seen, except Anantadeva, and which is not the same as the ASva- 
layana Smyti known to them. To say that the one is Laghu and 
the other Bphat does not mend matters ; for the Asvalayana 
Smjrti known to the authors of Nibandhas is not called Bfhat by 
them; nor is the spurious ASvalftyana Smpti called Laghu at all 
in the two Manuscripts of it that I possess, and even by Ananta- 
dova who quotes it. Whenever there are two Smrtis ascribed 
to the same author and distinguished from each other by the 
words Bfhat or Vrddha and Laghu, the authors of the Nibandhas 
use those epithets in referring to them. Sometimes the second 
is omitted ; but not the first. Again that which is called Brhat 
or Vrddha is a larger work than that which is called Laghu ; 
but in the present case both are of about the same size. Besides 
one of the two Manuscripts of Anantadeva’s work existing in 
the Deccan College Collection does not contain the quotation 
from ASval&yana at all; so that until several Manuscripts of the 
Samskarakaustubha are procured and compared, it must remain 
doubtful whether Anantadeva himself quotes the spurious 
Smjti. 

The second text adduced by Mr. Tilak is that from the true 
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A^Talftyana Smrti. Bat any reader who knows Sanskrit will soe 
that all that tho author says is that one should perform the Gar- 
bhftdhSna when his wife has a course. There is not tho word 
first, and still Mr. Tilak calls it an express text. Then he has 
recourse to an inference which I wanted him to avoid. But one 
will see that the inference too is utterly unfounded. For he 
thinks, when the author of tho Smi'ti prescribes the performance 
of Abhyudaya or NAndisrilddha and Pui.iyilhaviloana during the 
day, that it is the Prajapatya that he prescribes. But PrAjApatya 
is not here prescribed, but only such ceremonies as one has to 
go through when an auspicious rite such as even the dt^dication 
of a public work for public use is to bo performed. And the 
QarbhAdhAna ceremony proscribed by tho author is tho same as 
that laid down by Saunaka, i. e., without the PrAjApatya Homa. 
Hence all Mr. Tilak’s inference, based as it is on this mistake, is 
groundless. 

The third text is an express text. But I must hero quote 
what I have stated in an article published in the SubodhapatrikA 
of the 8th instant:—* And oven if such authoritative texts from 
the Smftis were brought forward, without another text imposing 
a religious penalty if the thing were not done on the first 
occasion, they would not bo binding, but would have to be 
construed as permissive only.” This therefore is not a text which 
enjoins; but one which permits. (As to this see, below, the observa¬ 
tion on GopinAtha). If ParArara’s text is to be considered as the 
penal text valid in this case, its exceptions and the case in which 
alone it holds according to Sridhara, have been given in the Note. 
Again this text is from a compilation of the views of twenty- 
four 9si8 and not from an actual Smrti. It has, therefore, the 
value of a statement occurring in a Nibandha, and not the 
value of a Smrti. And as to Nibandhas, I Mked for express 
statements from the writings of ten authors who might be 
considered as laying down the law for all India. I myself in 
my article published in the SubodhapatrikA stated that one 

78 [B. O. Bhamdarkar'i W«kt, V«i. Uj 
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Prayoga did contain an express statement, but no authority is 
given for it. 

Tims then my challenge in this part has not been met. 
For I asked for texts from 8mvtis other than the AivalSyana 
Smi-ti which is unknown to the authors of the Nibandhas and 
is different from that known to them ; and no such text has 
been brought forward. Now as to Nibandhas:— 

PrayogapJlrijata is not included in my challenge. But even 
here there is no express statement but an inference based on the 
eternal Pi’ajflpatya, whtch Mr. Tilak still persists in considering 
an essential part , of the Oarbhadhana in spite of Haunaka, 
.Tayanta, the author of the Kilrikils, Anantadeva and others. 
This inference too is groundless. For the PrSjapatya is a 
ceremony consetiuent on the attainment of puberty and not 
a part of.GarbhSdhana, and conseciuently though the fit occasion 
is the first course, still like the ^anti or pacificatory ceremonies 
consequent on the first occurrence of the physical event at an 
inauspicious juncture, it is performed at the same time with the 
Oarbhadhana. Again, it ought not to be supposed simply from 
the fact that a certain time is prescribed in the SQtras or 
Parisistus that that same time must bo meant by the authors of 
the Prayogas when they give the details of the ceremonies. 
Asvalayana’s GvhyasQtra, for instance, prescribes the third 
month of pregnancy for the Puihsavana ceremony; but Nartl- 
yapabhatta gives other times also. 

The next statement is from Narftyapabhatta. Mr. Tilak, in 
the first quotation, connects with (see ex¬ 

tract in the Kosari of 17th February), simply because he wants 
to do so in order to make this out as a statement in his favour. 
But it is utterly ungrammatical to skip over the intermediate 
words ^ The connection is 

I i. e., if the month and the others are inauspiqious on the 
occasion of the first course. As to Qarbhadhftna, when NSrftyar 
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pabhatta speaks of it, ho uses the words only, not 

showing that ucoording to him also it may bo 
performed on the occasion of any course. 

As to the other (luotation, Mr. Tilak entirely misses the 
l)oint I have been insisting on from the buginning. All I 
have been contending for is that the Sastra does not declare that 
Grabhadhftna mast necessarily performed on the occasion of 
the first conrse; it may be performed on the firat or any occasion. 
The ({notation prohibits intercourse on the occasion of the first 
coarse if tlie days and the stars are unfavourable; but it does not 
command it if they are favourable. And as to this very quotation 
GoplnStha says that what is implied in it is a simple permission ; 
( see below ). It will thus bo seen that no statement declaring 
in express terms that the GarbhAdhana should be necessarily 
performed on the first occasion” has been adduced from 
NarSyapabhatta. 

In connection with Maho&ibhatta, Mr. Tilak places before us 
an excellent spooimen of logic. Bocjiuso MahoMbliatta says tliat 
in the morning Pupyahavacana &c, should bo performed and in 
the evening the Garbhadhana, therefore it follows that he says 
they should be performed on the occasion of the first course! 
Similar logic we have in connection with Gopluathabhatta, 
Nanda Pap(.lita, Kamalakara, and others. 

Now as to Goplnathabhatl^i. His name was not included by 
me in the challenge. Still 1 am glad Mr. Tilak has brought 
him forward. Ho, at least. I hope, will teach Mr. Tilak to 
direct his attention to a broad distinction to which I have, in 
spite of all my efforts, failed to direct it. Gopmatha says the 
performance of the Garbhadhana daring that course is permitted 
( ).—Permitted Sir, not cnjnined. 

Thus, Mr. Tilak has not brought forward a single statement 
from any Nibaudha or Prayoga with the exception of the 
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Oaturvimfetimata. Even if the rank of a Smrti be assigned to 
this last, the text cannot bo mandatory. If he had looked into 
my Article in the Subhodhapatrika, he would have found one 
Prayoga at least in his favour. But no such writer of a ritual, 
who makes a statement without authority, can come up to the 
rank of Vijnanesvara, Madanapala, Madhava, Narayauabhatta, 
Nilakautha, Kamalakara, Raghunandana and others who were 
included in my challenge. And from these Mr. Tilak has not 
produced a single statement. He has only taken advantage of 
my challenge to prepare a long article, the effect- of which 
unfortunately must be to delude the ignorant. 

One point more and I have done. I have been carrying on 
literary controversies since 1864 ; but never did I hitherto 
meet with an opponent who treated me with such studied 
discourtesy as Mr. Tilak has been doing. My task has become 
disagreeable and even painful, and I should have much 
preferred to remain silent now, were it not for the fact that 
the silence was likely to be misconstrued. 
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APPENDIX D 
[ON vuSaneSvaba’s view.] 

I have stated in the Note that Vijiiftnesvara does not say 
decidedly what his own opinion is as regards the mandatory or 
permissive nature of the precept about intercourse on the 
occasion of a course. This has been denied by some of my 
critics. For they say Vijnanesx'ai-a begins his commtMits on I. 81 
with the remark, “having laid down a Niyama as regards 
intercourse on the eligible nights after a course, he now gives a 
Niyama in regard to the others.” This is with reference to the 
verse 81 itself. After the commentary on it is finished, 
VijiianeSvara turns back to I. 79, and discusses, independently 
of I. 81, the question as to whether the i)recept about inter¬ 
course therein contained is a Vidhi, Niyama or Parisaihkhyft. 
He says that learned exegetists have regarded it as a Niyama. 
Now, if that were his own decided opinion, he certainly would 
not speak of learned exegetists generally here as holding tliat 
view, according to the usual stylo of Sanskrit writers. Then 
again, ho explains the nature of these three kinds of pr(^ept8, 
* and gives at length the reasons why it should be considered a 
ParisamkhySi ending with the expression 

^BT I “Therefore it is proper that this should 
be regarded as ParisamkhyS to the effect that he should resort 
to her (if at all) on the occasion of courses alone and not at 
other times.” 

Then he proceeds to say that Bhftruci, Visvaropa and othots do 
not approve of this view; and goes on giving their arguments 
and decisions up to the end of the section, or the beginning of 
the commentary on the next verse, I. 82. There is nothing 
of his own in all this. My Poona opponent considers 
Vijfiftnesvara’s own observation to begin with 
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VII *1 3fKT I “Therefore Parisamkhya 
which involves three faults is not proper. ” 

If this is VijftSnesvara’s observation, why is the one quoted 
above not his ? Both are worded in the same way. He must 
therefore bo considered as advocating Parismkhya also. But this 
will not do. Propriety requires that both should be regarded as 
conclusions deduced from the respective arguments by the 
advocates of the two views. Again, if Vijfiauesvara is to be 
regarded as having decidedly accepted the view of Bharuci and 
others, he would have used at the close of their arguments 
some such expression as “ this alone is proper” ( )i 

“ this alone is good ” () &c. But there is nothing of 
the sort in the course of the whole discussion. 

If then the author does not state his own view decidedly here, 
what is to be understood by the word Niyama occurring in the 
introduction to the comments on I. 81 ? It must be understood 
in the most general sense of the word as involving 

“he should go on the occasion of a course only ” i. e., a 
Parisaiiikhya, and “ ho should necessarily go on the 

occasion of a course” i.e., a Niyania. And these two that it involves, 
are evolved in the subsequent discussion, when the author gives 
the technical definitions. And that, Niyama generally means 
both, is plain to every one who has some knowledge of the 
Sftstras; and Sridharasvamin’s beautiful commentary on 
BhSgavata XI. 5. 11 will make it plain to any body. Madhava 
too speaks of the two as Niyamas; (5 
I H ). 

Twill notice one other point only. My Poona opponent 
quotes the following verse which occurs in Baudhayana 
immediately after that in which abstinence for three years only 
is declared as religiously penal S'— 
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" The ancestors of him who does not resort to his wife who 
has bathed after a course and who is at hand wallow in the 
particular fluid for that month. ” 

Here, he argues, is a penalty laid down for him who abstains 
generally, 1. e., even for one month after pnl)erty ; while the 
above verso prescribes a higher penalty for a contimions 
abstinence for three years. But is any penalty at all lai<l down 
in this verse for the man who abstains ? The penalty at the 
end of the third year, the sin of heticide, is certainly prescribed 
for him in the above verse. He inetirs this sin theji ; but he 
incurs no sin of any sort nor does lie himself wallow in the 
fluid according to this verse. What then is the bearing of the 
verse ? It is sim|)ly this.—Xanda Pandita. Kullnkabhafta, 
Mtldhava, and others account for the penalty of the sin <if 
fmticide prescribed by the authors of the Hmi'tis by the 
circumstance that a man ow-es a liability to the manes or 
ancestors, and when he does not resort to his wife for begetting 
a son, he seta at naught this liability. Baudhlyana prescribes 
punishment in the first verse, and in the second he explains the 
same basis of the punishment in the form of a certain bad 
condition in which the manes are, and the duty he owes to 
them to ‘deliver them from that condition. But as the 
punishment accrues only at the end of the third year, the bad 
condition of the ancestors which brings this punishment on 
him must be understood as coming into existence likewise at 
the end of the third year. To make the two verses harmonize 
with each other, the general statement contained in the second 
must be considered as true for all time after the end of the 
third year, and not as having any reference^ to the previous 
time during which no punishment is incurred. 



HISTORY OP CHILD MARRIAOB 

[FROM THE “ZEIT80HBIFT DBB DBUTSOHEN MOROENLANDISCHEN 
GE8ELL80HAPT, VOL. XLVII, 1893, PP. U3-166.] 

In his article on the History of Child Marriage, published In 
Vol. XLVI of this Journal (pp. 413-426), Prof. Jolly discusses 
from the historical standpoint the question which agitated Hindu 
society in the b(‘ginning of 1891, and was discussed by us in 
India from the legal point of view. In the course of his treat¬ 
ment of the subject he expresses his disagreement with my 
views on some of the points sought to be made out by me in 
my “ Note on the Age of Marriage”.' I deem it necessary in the 
interests of the history of the institution to notice his remarks 
on those points. I have read and understood Prof. Jolly’s 
article ; but as I have had no practice whatever in speaking and 
writing German, I beg the permission of the Editor of this 
.Tournal to write my reply in English. 

As to the Smrti texts adduced by Prof. .Tolly, which prescribe 
marriage before puberty and lay down the limits of the age of 
the girl, between which the ceremony should be solemnized, I 
have nothing to say. But he takes the text from Manu IX. 89, 
to be intended simply for emphasizing the choice of a good 
bridegroom. If it were so and the text had no significance 
whatever as to the law and usage on the point, and it was con¬ 
sidered a sin at the time when the text was written to delay 
marriage till after puberity, Manu’s language would certainly 
not be so strong 98 it is;—“ Better that she should remain un¬ 
married in a state of puberty till her death than that she should 
be wedded to an unworthy husband.” Again the force of Api 
in the preceding verm (IX. 88 ) should not be lotA sight of. 


I Frlnted in tUi Volaina im mn dl n triy betevthlt utiola. [>r.B,U.] 
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“When a good husband is to be had one should give away the 
girl even (Api) if she has not arrived AprSpta [at the condition.] 
This shows that usually a girl should not be given away unless 
she has arrived [at the condition], but this rule may be broken 
when a good bridegroom is available. The word Apnlpta is 
vague and variously interpreted : i)ut if it is vague, it must be 
so for the reason that the implied accusative pointed to an (*vent 
ordinarily well known. There is tlierofore no oitjection in 
taking the implied condition to be that of maturity ; so that the 
sense will be that the rule, that a girl should l)e married after 
she becomes mature, may be violated if a good husband is to be 
had. Again verse IX. 90, allows of the girl remaining unmarried 
for three years after puberty. From ail this, one would not, I 
think, be far wrong in inferring that at the time, when the 
Manu-Samhitft was written, delaying marriage till after puberty 
was not considered such a sin as it was afterwards. Tluj 
direction to wait for three years occurs in Vasio^ha and 
Baudhltyana also. 

In giving the views of the commentators. Prof. Jolly .assures 
us as regards Mandlik’s edition and the Manuscripts of 
Medhatithi’s Manubhilgya, that they are highly untrustworthy, 
and th.at WPH sf in the sentence from MedhcUithi <juototl 
by me V’Wy must be a mistake for some such 

expression as JBWfWn Why it should be considered a 

mistake, I fail to see. makes no sense whatever 

here. Medhatithi is here commenting on verse IX. 89 which I 
have translated above. His interpretation of ^du^is 

sr sr snin l “She should not be given 

away, even when she is in a condition of puberty as long as a 
good husband has not become available.” Now this expression 
“ even when” (Skr. Api) presupposes another condition in which 
she is certainly not to be given away ; and that is the condition 
before puberty. Hence Jn*J^ if is appropriate ; 

for the sense is, “ as long as a worthy bridegroom is not avail- 
74 [B. O. Bhsndarkar’i Worki, Vol. 11] 
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able she should of course be not given away before baberty, but 
she should not bo given away even after puberty.” Here ” she 
should bo given before puberty as long as a worthy bridegroom 
is not available ” which is the translation of Prof. Jolly’s pro¬ 
posed reading will certainly not do. In the translation of the 
passage given by me in my Note’ which is “ A maiden is not to 
be given [in marriage] before puberty, and she is not to be 
given even after puberty, as long as a meritorious bridegroom is 
not to be had,” the semi-colon after “puberty,” which was put 
in before mature consideration, is misleading. I have therefore 
corrected it (in the “ Additions and Corrections ” given in 
the original Note) to a comma and added a comma after the 
‘puberty’ in the next line, in order to connect “as long as a 
meritorious etc.,” with both the clauses. There is therefore no 
mistake whatever here; the sentence is appropriate ' and 
Prof. Jolly’s emendation spoils the sense entirely.' 

It will 1)6 seen from this that Medhatithi interprets Manu 
IX. 89 not as simply emphasizing the choice of a good 
husband—which is the sense put on it by Raghav&nanda 
and accepted by Prof. Jolly,—but as positively enjoining 
that a girl should not be married before puberty so long 
as a good husband is not to be had. Medhatithi therefore 
is not such an enemy of late marriages as Prof. Jolly supposes. 
In his comment on IX. 93, ho only follows Manu, and the case 
they speak of is different from that mentioned in IX. 89. As 
to the comment on IX. 88, I will not discuss it on account of 
the hopelessly corrupt reading, though I think Medhatithi there 
also takes Aprapta in the sense of one who has not arrived at 
maturity. 

The next point I am concerned with is the time of the 
Garbhadhana ceremony. That it should be performed on the 
oooasion of the first course is laid down in a Smrti attributed to 
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Asvalftyana, which however is not the Srarti that is quoted by 
the authors of the Nibandhas under that name. In tlie last 
the text does not occur and is quoted by none but Anantadeva. 
In one Manuscript of Anantadeva’s work, however it does not 
occur. Still Prof. .lolly thinks the injunction contained in it 
is confirmed by Sankha’s precept q ftOfl Sf H I 

and \ igun’s Now even taking Garbha 

in the sense of IJtu, the meaning is “after the clear observation 
of Igtu the Garbhadhana should be performed.’’ This prescribes 
that the ceremony should be performed on the occasion of a 
course from the fifth to the sixteenth night after the occurrence. 
We have got nothing corresponding to the word “ first ’’ here. 
Nandapautjita quotes in his comment on the latter passage, as the 
Professor observes, the passage from Asvalayana Qrhyaparisigta, 
^ 1 But this titan prathame or “on the 

occasion of the first course ’’ refers only to the Prajaiiatya 
ceremony which is intended, as remarked by Nandapaijujiita 
also, for the consecration of the woman. The Garbhadhana 
ceremony is mentioned further on in the Parisigta in the words 
•W I etc., where the word Prathamo 

does not occur and we have generally. So that we have 
no authority here for the necessary performance of the ceremony 
on the first occasion. 

Prof. Jolly admits that in other Hmrtis we have the 
word 9^*1 generally. But he says that the texts in which 
it occurs may refer to the repetition of the ceremony every 
month. They may, and they may also simply show that the cere¬ 
mony should be performed during the 9tukala(5th—16th nights) 
and not on a later day; and con8e«iuently they involve no impli¬ 
cation as to its being gone through necessarily on the occasion , 
of the first course. Again some later writers reject the doctrine 
of the repetition of Garbhadhana, and according to these, Prof. 
Jolly thinks, the time for its performance is the first course ; 
and even according to the others, the first of the repeated 
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ceremonies must take place during the first ]^tn. The reason 
given by Prof, .lolly for the first statement is the observation of 
Nandapai,irjlU3 quoted above. But I have shown that what the 
Parisista directs to be done at the first is Prftjapatya and 
not Garbh^dhjlna. Again, in this matter what one scholar says 
ought not to 1)0 considered as the view of all. In support of 
the second statement Prof. .Jolly refers to the doctrine of the sin 
incurred at each l,{tu of the daughter when her marriage is 
delayed. But this sin is incurred by the father according to the 
text, and once he gives his daughter in marriage the provision 
ceases to be operative on him, and cannot operate on any other. 
Its only object is to compel the father to marry before puljerty, 
And evidently not to compel the husband to begin intercourse 
on the first occasion ; and it is just on this account that the text 
is nowhere quoted in support of Garbhftdhftna at the first Btu. 
If in the Smrtis we have got the word gtau generally, we ought 
to understand i^ittu generally i.e., any i;ttu and not ]i;ttu 
specifically, i.e., the first. 

If, however, we discuss the point from the legal and 
scholastic and not scholarly point of view, we have to go 
through all that I have stated in my Note. And of the fourteen 
or fifteen Nibandhas and Prayogas that I consulted on the 
, occasion of the controversy, a great many, following the Smj'tis 
prescribe Btu generally for the Garbhadhana ceremony, one 
states that the first l^tu is better than any other, one, that it is 
allowable to perform it at the first j^tu and one or two only that 
it should be performed on the first occasion*. Nandapaij^ita 
in his work on the Samskaras does not prescribe the first l^tn 
only as the proper time, and it is doubtful whether he does so 
in the passage referred to by Prof. Jolly. He quotes the Pari- 
iista, only to show that the Garbhadhana is intended to conse¬ 
crate the woman. And supposing even that he does so, still 

' -'t.' 8«a the pieeedlttg attiole, [K.B.U.] 
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to draw a general conclnsion from what one or two aay is not 
warrantable. So that the first ptu is not and oannot bo 
compnlsory. 

Prof. Jolly brings in here an argument used by one of my 
opponents. The opponent quoting from MadanapAla, 

I aud translating it as “we 
now explain the time of the fii-st l.Uu as it is of use for the 
QarbhAdhAna ” sought to make out that Madanai)ftla lays down 
the first 9tu as the time of theOarbhadhftna; and stated generally 
that “ a host of well known authorities begin the description of 
the Garbhi'ldhtlna ceremony ” in that way. I pointed out that 
the reading was absolutely wrong, because it did not 

occur in the Manuscripts I consulted, and the context was 
entirely opposed to it. What Madanapftla gives in the section 
so introduced is the ^tukala generally, i.e., the sixteen nights; and 
nothing special with reference to the first l.ttu. So that what 
according to him is of use for the GarbhAdhana is the ^{tnkftla 
and not the first ^tn. The true reading is imt | 

i.e., “ We first explain the l;ttukala”. And as to “ the Jiost of 
well known authorities,’* which he spoke of, I said that some 
began the section on Garbhadhana as Madanapala did by explain¬ 
ing the iittukala consisting of the sixteen nights, while others 
did so by giving the good and evil conjunction of stars on thei 
occasion of the first occurrence of the physical event and the 
pacificatory ceremonies, if it took place in an evil conjuncture. 
His quotation was not Wl I ?I91 as Prof, 

Jolly takes it. 

The argument of the opiwnent baaed as it was on the 
misreading S|i|4|||lS1^ will thus be seen to have no bearing 
whatever on the question whether the Garbhadhana must be 
performed on the occasion of the first ^Itu or course. Still 
Prof. .lolly takes it up without showing the connection, without 
giving any reason, and without even knowing what his quot- 
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ation was. The quotation however attributed to my opponent, 
Prof. Jolly brings forward from the Nirpayasindhu. But what 
is the connection ? Does the mere occurrence of the expression 
HU without context, without connection, show that 

the Garbhadhana must be performed on the first occasion? What 
we have in the Nirpayasindhu is this: —I 

“Among Saihskaras we have first Garbha¬ 
dhana. The effect of the first appearance of the physical 
phenomenon in an inauspicious month, and on the occasion of 
an eclipse or the sun’s transit, and the pacificatory ceremonies 
consequent on that, should be known from the Prayogaratna 
composed by my father and the Bhatta i.e., Narayapabhatta.’’ 
Now Kamalakara here speaks of the evil effects of the first 
appearance of the physical phenomenon at an inauspicious 
juncture and of the pacificatory ceremonies in consetiuence of 
it. What possible bearing can the words “ first appearance ” 
have on the question whether the Ghirbhadhana should be 
performed on the occasion of the first appearance ? Yet Professor 
Jolly thinks that the expression does support the view that it 
should be performed on that occasion. As a matter of fact, the 
Santis on account of the first occurrence at an inauspicious 
juncture are independent ceremonies independently performed 
and are omitted when the juncture is not inauspicious. 

And what the Smrtis and the authors of the Nibandhas and 
Prayogas say is oonfirmed by the actual practice. GarbhadMna 
is unknown In Gujarat and some other parts of India. Professor 
Jolly is misinformed when he says that it is regularly performed 
in the whole of Bengal. In a pamphlet published in the course 
of the controversy, Mr. Mohini Mohan Ghatterji, M.A., B.L., 
says, “but it is a matter of public notoriety that the 
highest class among the Brahmans of Bengal—the Kulins— 
disregard the obligation (of performing Garbhftdhftna) every¬ 
day without inourring any social penalty.” 'writer 
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says* We find that the ceremony is not performed by the 
great nmjority of the Hindus of India. In half of Bengal it is 
unknown.” But in Mahar<l$(ra it is generally performed; but 
nobody considers it obligatory to perform it on the first 
occasion, and often, especially when the girl’s health is not 
good or the husband a mere boy, it is delayed for a year or 
longer after the first appearance of the physical phenomenon, 
and no Prilyascitta or atonement is done for the delay. Thus 
we practically act as if the Smrtis and the Nibandhas which 
have the expression ptau generally mean by it any l^tu that 
suits our convenience. In the face of this to say that they 
all mean to prescribe the first Ijltii as obligatory is hazardous. 
And there is an inherent improbability in the circumstance 
that the authors of the older Smi-tis should mean this when 
we find (as is acknowledged by Professor Jolly) that 
YatsyUyana the author of the KsimsQtra speaks of late marriages, 
and the medical authorities including Yilgbhata prohibit 
intercourse till the girl is sixteen years old. The Smrtis when 
they give new rules, i.e., rules, inconsistent with those laid down 
in older books, must be supposed to have an eye at or to sanctify 
the prevailing usage or opinion, and if Yatsyftyana, the medioal 
authorities, and even poets represent the prevailing opinion to 
be unfavourable to early intercourse, though not quite to early 
marriage, we must suppose the older Srapti writers to represent 
or sanction the same opinion. 

The last point I shall notice is about the age of marriage 
indicated in the Gphya Sutras. Professor Jolly says; 

“ Although the Qphya literature has the rule about Nagnikft 
in common with the Smrtis, still distinct indications that the 
ceremonies of Yivaha have reference rather to a grown up 
bride are not wanting.” One of these indications and the rules 
concerning it, noticed by me in my Note, are not appropriate, 
he says, in the case of a Nagnikft. Now if the marriage 
ceremonies have reference to a grown up bride, how is it 
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possible that the Grhya literature in which those ceremonies 
are given should lay down the rule about the marriage of a 
girl when she is Nagnika or immature ? 

He says: “In those few passages in the Grhyastttras which have 
reference to the age of marriage, a Nagnika only is spoken of.” 
Here too Professor Jolly seems to have generalized the statement 
in some of the Satras and made it applicable to all, just as he has 
generalized that about the performance of the Garbhadhana at 
the first 9tu. But in the case of these Sntras which give the 
ceremonies that befit grown up girls only and are silent as 
regards the age, ought not one to suppose that they mean that 
grown up girls only should be married, and that their silence 
is due to the fact that there was in their time no question about 
marrying immature girls ? The marriage of grown op girls 
was the prevailing custom and therefore it was not necessary 

to say anything about the mature or immature age of the girls. 

• 

But let us examine the Sutras in which the marriage of 
a Nagnika is enjoined. Qobhila (3. 4) has 5 which 
means “but a Nagnika is the beat.” The word Tu “ but” shows a 
qualification of the previous statement which is “ He should 
after being permitted, marry a wife, who is not of the same 
Gotra with him and is not a kinswoman of his mother.” The 
previous statement is general having reference to both, a grown 
up and an immature girl; but this qualifies it and is to the 
effect that “ an immature girl is the best.” Professor Jolly 
thinks the original reading was ifBRi.and observes that 

the object of the Sutra is not to recommend NagnikJl as “the 
best” but to direct that he should marry a Nagnika and the 
best. Even supposing the reading was as he takes it, the only 
difference is that we have an accusative in the place of a 
nominative; and consequently instead of our having an 
independent statement, we have to bring on Kurvita and 
DarOn from Sutra 3 [a process known to grammarians by the 
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iMme of Anuvftti]. But the aenso is exactly the same, and the 
process of Anuvrtti does not and cannot deprive Tn of its sense 
of “ but” and confer upon it the sense of “and.” When there 
is Annvj*tti of the two words, the sentence moans, “ but ho 
should marry a Nagnika as the best.” 'I’lie word Tu is fatal to 
Professor .lolly’s interpretation.' Besides he seems to connect 
the words Sre^ithan with Daran taking it away from Nagnika, as 
if it had no connection.with it, and to understand the whole 
to mean “he should marry a wife who is the best and Nagnika.” 
But what is the propriety of the comparison involved in tho 
word Sres(ha 'i “ A wife who is the best.” Tho best of whom '< 
Of womankind generally ? If so, tho comparison is purposeless, 
unless Gobhila wore a poet; “a good woman” would have quite 
served the purpose. But when you say “but marry a Nagnika as 
the best,” i.e., when the word Srejtha is connected with Nagnika 
the “but” shows this—you have told a man before to marry one of 
several kinds but one of the Nagnika kind is tho best of all those.” 
Here the word Sregtha as involving comparison is j»roper. So that 
it appears to me tliat the plain, direct and appropriat*^ sense of 
the Sntra is “ he should marry a Nagnika as the best” or 
“ a Nagnika is the best. ” And hence Gobhila does not 
prohibit marriage with a grown up girl but recommends 
an immature one as the best, i.e., he first goes on in 
the same manner as the authors of other Sutras, mention* 
ing no age and thus leaving the old custom of marrying grown 
up girls undisturbed, but afterwards adds something new, viz., 
that it is best to marry an immature girl. Here he does in 
effect what he does more formally in his precepts about inter¬ 
course after marriage, i.e., gives the views of others first and 
afterwards his own, with the difference however that in the 
latter case, he teaches his own doctrine in supersession of that 
of others, while in the other, he does not supersede the other 
doctrine but recommends bis own as the best. It thus apjiears 
to me that Gobhila wrote his Sutra when the old custom of 
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marrying grown up girls was falling into disrepute but had not 
become obsolete, and the new one of marrying immature 
girls which we find generally prevalent in the times of the 
metrical Smrtis was coming in. 

The next pas&age to bo examined<ia that in the Grhyasamgraha 
of Gobhilaputra in which he directs the marriage of Anagnikil 
or a grown up girl ( ?lt II. 17). Prof. Jolly 

conjectures that the true reading here must be Hi 
“he should give a Nagnika in marriage’’: i.e., changes 
to nflWFI. And one of the two reasons he gives is that thus only 
can the passage be rendered consistent Avith II. 'iO in whicii the 
author directs the giving away in marriage of an immature girl; 
and the other is that in this Avay, the inconsistency between the 
teaching of the father and of the son is removed. Now this 
last inconsistency is due to Prof. Jolly’s having neglected the 
sense of Tn in Gobhila’s g and deprived ^ of its 
comparative sense, as we have seen; and now to explain away 
the inconsistency thus created, he proposes to change the read¬ 
ing of the son’s text. The first inconsistency also is due to 
Prof. Jolly’s having changed the 5 to 

^HI, and in my opinion does not exist. In II. 20 Gobhilaputra 
dons not command the giving aAvay of an immature girl, but 
simply says it is to be commended 5 and in 

II. 17 he gives the general rule that a grown up girl should be 
given in marriage. There is thus no inconsistency between the 
two texts, and it will be seen that this is what the father says 
also. For we have seen that Gobhila, in g «rw, only says 
that the best course is to marry an immature girl, and the 
implication in the three preceding Sutras is that a grown up 
^rl should be married according to custom, since the marriage- 
ceremonies are such as to befit a grown up girl only. The 
son by his II. 17 only develops what is involved in the father’s 
SQtras. Thus then there is no inconsistency anywhere; Gobhila- 
pntra must be regarded as enjoining the marrii^e of a grown up 
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girl, thioagh according to him as to his alleged father, an 
immature girl is to be preferred. 

Now iwurt 5 violates the rules of grammar and makes 
no sense. It is on that account that Prof, .lolly, instead of that 
reading, adopts that which ho finds in his old Nepalese Manu¬ 
scripts of the NSrada Sm^ti where also this text oocnrs ; and 
that is ftw. Now if this Sloka is found elsewhere 

it must be common property ; it must be one of those floating 
texts or verses’ of which we have so many in Sanskrit but the 
original authorship of which is unknown and which are appro¬ 
priated by any writer. It is quite possible that Gobhilapntra in 
appropriating it for himself, meant to change the reading so 
as to bring out the sense that sncli a girl is to be commended. 
Hence we have Pra^yate in the text as wo find it in his book. 
Now the accusative must be changed to the nominative and 
we ought to have g Probably it was so 

changed and somebody afterwards knowing what the words in 
other books were, restored the original without looking to the 
grammar. Or Gobhilaputra means this to be a <inotation up to 
the word Kanyakam, and then without completing the verse 
by giving the remaining words, puts in his own to express that 
what is stated in the verse so i|Uotcd is commendable. Such a 
supposition, howsoever unusual it may appear, is not improlm- 
ble in the varied fate to which our old liteiature has been 
subject. At any rate this supposition or any other that will 
meet the case is better than that wo. siiould reject the r^ing of 
a whole Puda, and with it the peculiar sense " is commendable " 
intended to be conveyed, and adopt that found in another book 
and having a different sense, and to remove the inconsistency , 
thus caused between II. 30 and II. 17, change the negative 
vnfilW into the positive •H^W. This is a very responsible 
proceeding and no scholar ought to resort to it unless there is 
the clearest evidence for it and no other recourse is to be had, 
—I must here enter my humble protest in the interest of true 
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scholarship against the practice which has recently come into 
vogue of changing the readings of original texts in a light¬ 
hearted manner. Such changes only are allowable, as at once 
fully satisfy one’s sense of propriety and admit of explanation 
on the natural or historical processes of transition from one 
form to another. * 

The third passage to bo discussed is that in Hira^yakeSin’s 
Gfhya Sotra which is I 

Another reading which is found in three of the six 
Manuscripts collated by Dr. Kirste for his edition is JEWnif 
This Prof. .Tolly accepts as the correct reading; while 
I accepted in my Note the first. My grounds are that it is the 
reading of three of Dr. Kirste’s Manuscripts; and now it appears 
it is the reading of a Grantha Manuscript also which he has 
got since. It is the reading of two more Manuscripts consulted 
by me here in Poona, and it is the reading of the Poona 
Hira^yakesin Brahmans ; that is to say, those who as a religious 
duty have got the whole of the Taittirlya Bamhita and 
Brahmai;»a and Hirapyakesin’s SQtra by heart, repeat 
this particular Sntra with as the reading. 

Again, I have stated that this is the correct reading, because, 
we have in the BQtra the epithet and as 

a Nagnika or immature girl is necessarily a 
it is not necessary to add this condition ; and since it is added, 
wrfinn must be the correct reading. As to this Prof. Jolly has 
in the first place got Prof. Kirste to give his reasons for choos¬ 
ing Prof. Kirste says he was guided by the 

analogy of the following Sutra from Manavagyhya: 

Gt(N«|uA44G441>IS(4«l I 

That anology “speaks for the separation of and and 

allows no scope for the choice of a maiden not naked any longer-.” 
His remaining reason is that it is the reading of Ma4*(^tta. 

this I have to observe that, because you have got 
Nagnika' 'iB another book with certain epithets,- therefore 
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you must have Nagnika in this book also containing as it does 
similar epithets ; and because you are told to marry a Kagnikft 
there therefore you are told to marry a Nagnika here also,— 
this is no good reasoning. If we follow a reasoning of this 
nature we shall have to give up all idea of a historical dovolop- 
ment. And as against the evidence of so many Manuscripts 
and of the Veda-repeating Brahmans of Poona, and the im¬ 
propriety of the use of the epithet Brahmaeftriijim, this reason¬ 
ing has no value whatever. As to Mati'datta, 1 have .ilready 
said in my Note that he gives the sense that the context requires, 
but had a bad reading before him. Prof. Jolly also adopts 
Prof. Kirste’s reasoning against all evidence to the contrary 
when he says “ the above passages speak decidedly for the 
latter reading ” Wiifrt , and adds “ e8i)eoially as (he 

epithet in Manavag|-hya stands by the side of 

as does in Ilirapyakesin”,—tliat is Prof. 

Jolly accounts for one impropriety by bringing forward another 
of the like nature. But two improprieties cannot constitute 
one propriety; both are improprieties and must be removed 
in both the places. And 1 cannot here refrain from expressing 
my surprise that while Prof. Jolly would alter «T to 

and to i. e., turn the negative into positive, 

and make such other changes in the readings of texts without 
any authority from Manuscripts, to remove fancied improprie¬ 
ties, he should not accept a reading occurring in good Manu¬ 
scripts and in the mouths of Vaidika Brahmans to remove an 
impropriety admitted to be so by himself. 

But the impropriety in Hirapyakesin is removed by adopting 
the reading ?HIRn*rfiWTi and the way to remove it in the Mftnava- 
gyhya is as follows:—The passage quoted as one Satra must 
be divided into three or at least two HQtras. The first ends with 
and means : “He should marry a virgin who 
has brothers and has had no intercourse with a man, who is of the 
same but of different Prav’aras and is younger.” flete 
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what the author requires ia that she should not have had inter* 
course with a man, which implies its possibility i.e., her being 
a grown up girl; so that his command here is that he should 
marry a grown up girl. The next Sutra is ^WHin which 
he adds that “ one should marry a Nagnika as the best.” In 
this Sutra Anuvrtti should be made of the verb B'tpwSn- Now 
tlie impropriety disappears ; is not an adjective of 

but of and this result we arrive at simply by a 
division of the Sutra different from that which has been made 
in Prof. Jolly’s quotation by somebody whom I do not know; 
and not by violent changes of reading. And this division of 
mine bears a close analogy to the Sutras of Gobhila discussed 
above, the last of which is 5 ; ■ only we have not got 

Tu here, but simply the superlative degree of comparison. The 
evidence of analogy having thus disappeared, there is no 
(luestion that is the true reading in HirapyakeSin. 

And the translation of this expression tu is a matter 

that admits of any easy explanation, since it is a question of the 
addition of a more dot, and since later readers of the Sutra 
among whom child marriages only prevailed wpuld consider 
the dot as proper. Thus then Hirai^yakesin requires one to 
marry a grown up girl expressly as probably in his time the 
practice of child marriages was coming into vogue, because he 
is going to prescribe intercourse on the fourth night. Apas- 
tamba and the rest go upon the snpposilion of the bride being 
a grown up girl, as they enjoin intercourse after marriage; 
and it was not necessary to name Anagnika then, because child- 
marriages were not thought of or were rare when they wrote. 

Prof. Jolly’d change of Rata to Baku in Apastamba is of a piece 
with his other changes ; and the sense of Rata given by the 
commentator shows that that author also contemplates 

a grown up girl. 

I have said enough to show the nature of the evidence brought 
forward and of tbo arguments usud by Prof. Jolly to prove 
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that the Smrtis contain nothing that is favourable to late 
marriages, that the Qarbhadhtlna ceremony should be performed 
on the occMion of the first appearance of the signs of puberty, 
and that the Nagnika rule is common to the Sntra literature 
with the Smrtis. My own view as regards the liistory of child- 
marriages as gathered from the religious literature beginning 
with the Grhyasotras is, it will have been seen from the 
foregoing pages, this:—In the time of AsvalAyana and many 
other authors of Qrhyasntras marriages after puberty were a 
matter of course, the evidence being the nature of the core- 
monies prescribed and their sileime about (.he age of tin- bride. 
In the time of Uiraiiyakesin child marriages were Coming into 
pi*actico, and therefore he tells his followers that they .arc absnnt 
since the ceremonies required the bride to be in a condition of 
maturity. When Gobhila and the author of the Manavagphya 
nourished, late marriages were falling into disrepute though 
they were in practice, and lienee they lay down marriage before 
puberty as the best course. When the Smrtis of Manu and 
Baudhayana were written, child-marriages were in full vogue 
but late marriages were not rare. And in the time of the 
authors of the later Smrtis the custom of late marriage became 
entirely obsolete as it is at the present day. Still however it 
was not the custom, when the latter lionrished, to begin inter¬ 
course necessarily on the first appearance of signs of puberty 
as it is not now. It was entirely optional, some people follow¬ 
ing the practice, others not. I would therefore arrange these 
authors chronologically thus; 1. Asvalayana and others; 
2. HirapyakeSin; .3. Gobhila, Gobhilaputra and tjie author of 
MSnavagrhya; 4. Manu-Saihhita, Vasisithii: Baudhayana; !i. the rest. 

Note I 

Since I wrote and despatched my article on Prof. Jolly’s 
paper I met K. Rangacharya the Panditaratna in the service of 
the Maharaja of M 3 r 8 ore who is one of those employed to form 
E library for the Maharaja, and had conversation with him on 
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this as on many other subjects. He told me that he had seen a 
passage in the Jaimini>GrhyasQtra in which marriage with an 
Anagnika was enjoined and that the commentator had taken 
that as the correct reading.. I told him to send me a copy of 
the passage after his return to Mysore ; and this he has done. 
'I'lie |)a8sage is as follows :— 

No. 7 of the Maharaja’s Library—Jaimini-GvbyasQtra with a 
commentory entitled Subodhini. 

Fol. 7 i3;o“<sTHrt .. 

wn«-.J53WT HRI! ik' 

.:. 

Trans—(SQlra) He should marry a wife of the same caste with 
himself who is not a Nagnika. 

Com. “ Not a Nagnika " i.e., of that age at which through 
bashfulness she wears a piece of cloth of her own accord. 

Now I think this text will amply corroborate the arguments 
which I contend are in themselves conclusive for regarding 
as the true reading of Hirapyakesin. It will show 
that the Nagnika.rule is certainly not common to the Sotras 
with the Smrtis as is laid down so positively by Prof. Jolly; and 
when taken in conjunction with Hirapyakesin’s precept, it will 
indicate the existence of a condition of society in which its 
religions leaders found it necessary to direct their followers 
expressly not to marry little undeveloped girls; while there 
was another when the leaders did not find it necessary to do so, 
as nobody did it against the spirit of the ceremonies, which 
required that-the bride should be a grown up woman. And all 
this will necessitate our giving to the words dvT and H in 
Gobhila, dlt^in the M&navagrhya, and in Gobhilaputra 

their proper legitimate sense which the Professor has entirely 
neglected, and to infer the existence of the third condition of 
society in which the religious leaders recommended, not en¬ 
joined, marriage with an undeveloped girl. These three 
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conditions might be synchrbnons if we sapposed the countries 
in which the legislators lived were dilFerent and far distant 
from each other, or the sects for which they legislated were 
unamenable to each other’s influence ; while they will have to 
be regarded as existing at did'erent periods of time if we do not 
make these suppositions. This last view is the only one that is 
reasonable. 

And thus the Grhyasiltras, when properly understood and 
compared with each other, place before us vividly the different 
stages by which late marriages fall into disrepute and 
present to our view the new custom of early marriages in the 
very process as it were of formation. In early times girls were 
married only when they were fully developed; but after some 
time marriage before puberty began to find favour. Still the 
feeling against it was strong; and hence Hirapyakesin and 
Jaimini expressly prohibit it. But the downward movement 
gradually became more powerful; and we find the authors of 
some Grhyasfltraa recommending child-marriage as the best 
course. But they do not prohibit late marriages. That wus 
reserved for the Metrical Smptis to do. But even among these 
we may discover different stages. Menu’s attitude towards late 
marriages is not so decidedly hostile as that of some later 
writers. He allows girls to remain unmarried till the age of 
twelve, or for three years after puberty, if not given away till 
then, and permits marriage being deferred if a good bride-groom 
is not to be had. And in all this, we find, it will bo seen, fresh 
evidence for the view that all Metrical Sraftis are later than 
the Grhyasatras. 

This, I humbly contend is the way to arrive at the true 
social history of past times, and not by resorting to objec¬ 
tionable processes and reducing all texts to a dull uniformity 
so as to bring out one sense only which no Grhya text 
hitherto discovered can bear, viz., a positive and unconditional 
command to marry a Nagnika or an undeveloped girl. This 

76 [B. O. Bbandarkar'i Works, VoL II] 
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procedure of making all Qrhyas and all Smytis tell the same 
tale forcibly reminds me of the Ekavakyata of the Pa^^its who 
in all cases make the texts of the Vedas, the Sotras, the Smytig, 
and the Pnrapas mean the same thing, viz. that, which is in 
keeping with the custom of the day. If it is not the mission of 
European and especially German Critical Scholarship to check 
this spirit of Ekavakyata, I have greatly misunderstood it. 

Note II 

When in December 1892 I worte the above article, I had no 
idea that I had two Manuscripts of the Manavagi‘hya close to 
my writing table. The title they bear on the wrapper is 
Maitrayaplya-GphyasQtra. They form Nos. 94 and 9.*) of our 
Collection of 1880-81. Now the Sotras which are joined into 
one, in Prof. Jolly's quotation are thus given in No. 95 : 

wun I 1 I i i 

1 No. 94 joins the second and the third of these into 
one, and after 5PR[R^ has no stop in about three lines. Thus 
it is perfectly evident that is an adjective of 

occurring in the first Satra, or understood, if that SQtra 

is to be independently interpreted as the verb would 

show, and the sense is complete with^'IswSH; while 
is an independent SQtra. The author thus does not bring 
together two inconsistent conditions, viz., that she should be an 
undeveloped or immature girl, and that she should at the 
same time have had no intercourse with a man; but lays down 
that one should marry a girl (fully developed) who has had no 
intercourse ; but it is best to marry an undeveloped girl. 



BASIS OF THEISM, AND ITS RELATION TO THE 
SO-CALLED REVEALED RELIGIONS 

[Being the substance of a lecture delivered by Sir R. 0. 
Bhandarkar at the anniversary of the Prathana Samaj; origin¬ 
ally published in 1883 by the Cheap Literature Committee of 
the Theistic Association of Bombay.—N. H. U.] 

Gentlemen—I have been asked by the Secretary to deliver 
an English address to you. Those to whom this duty was 
first assigned have been prevented by other engagemeuts from 
being present to-day. Since, therefore, no other person is 
available and the thing must be done, I appear before you 
to do it. 

And why must it be done ? What is the necessity of an 
English address ? Why is a day assigned to it in the programme 
of our Anniversary ceremonies ? Our usual service is conducted 
in Marathi, we pray to our Almighty father in Marathi, we 
discuss theological questions in Marathi,—we do not expect, at 
least for a long time, to find converts to our views among those 
whose mother tongue is English. Why then should we have 
an English address ? 

I will answer this question, in part, by referring to some¬ 
thing that I have said in my evidence before the Education 
Commission. In reply to one of the questions of the Com¬ 
mission I have stated my belief that there are some sceptics and 
atheists among educated natives but that this fact is not due to 
the instruction imparted in Government Colleges. In English 
thought, the agnostic and athestic side has at present acquired 
a prominence, and as India is now intellectually affiliated to 
England as it is politically, that side of thought must be ex¬ 
pected to cast its reflection here. To this influence the students 
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of Missionary as well as Oovemment Institntions are equally 
open, and the reSalt in both cases is the same. My idea there¬ 
fore is that the religions views of a good many of onr brethren 
are influenced by those of some of the leading authors of 
England. Their mode of thought is European and English 
and hence can best be dealt with in English. 

And there is another reason. The prevailing Hindu Religion 
is a religion in which we find various shades of belief and 
modes of action confused together. We cannot say it is not 
monotheism, we cannot say it is not polytheism or even feti¬ 
shism. It is neither simply a religion of external observances 
nor is it a religion enjoining purity of heart only. We are dis¬ 
satisfied with this state of things and have been seeking a more 
consistent and rational system of religious faith and action. A 
foreign religion has for some time been knocking at our door 
and claiming admission. If we have deliberately refused to 
admit it we must give our reasons. And this can only bo 
properly done in the language in which its claims are 
enforced. 

And the first thing that J wish to say to both these daffies 
of my hearers is that our religions basis is that supplied to 
us by the critical method. This method of comparison and 
criticism has been successfully applied to the determination 
of historical and literary truth. It has brought about in 
the short space of about twenty-five years a complete and 
remarkable revolution in philology. The favourite theories of 
centuries have been entirely exploded, and the true relations 
between the many languages spoken by civilized man have 
been ascertained, and the principles that determine the origin 
and growth of human speech have been discovered. We expect 
similar results from the application of this method to ‘religion, 
to find out how it is that God reveals himself to man, to de¬ 
termine what is essential and necessary in religion and what is 
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purely accidental, to separate the truth that God himself has 
taught to man, from the error, with which, in his mental and 
moral weakness, man has mixed it up. 

The fact that we have all of us to face in the beginning is 
that religion is not confined to one people or one country, but 
that human beings in all ages and all countries, whether 
savage or civilixed, have had some religion. Religion is in¬ 
separable from humanity. Man has always believed in some 
Invisible Power from which all that is visible has sprung, in 
something Infinite on which all that is finite rests, in a Power 
on which he is dependent and which is beneficial and has felt 
reverence for that power and worshipped it. The belief may 
be found to have assumed a distinct shape in some conditions 
of society and to have remained indistinct in others; it may 
have led to a variety of superstitions and absurdities; but if 
you endeavour to find the inmost principle of all religions you 
will I believe find it to be as I have stated it. Along with a 
belief in one’s own existence and in the reality of the world, 
we find a belief in an Invisible Power and in something greater 
than the finite and beyond the finite, existing everywhere. 
Is it proper that as philosophers and thinkers we should make 
light of this fact ? Shonld we not recognize it as fully as any other 
fact and make it the subject of serious thought ? And what are 
we to conclude from it ?—That poor weak humanity is every 
where subject to hallucinations and that this is a remarkable 
instance of its gullibility? Why then is the belief in the 
existence of the external world not to be considered a hallucin¬ 
ation similarly? All our knowledge is phenomenal—'we can 
perceive nothing but appearances. These appearances depend 
upon certain motions of the nerves. These motions may be 
produced by certain laws of our bodily nature and to these 
may be due the appearances which we attribute to something 
outside of ns. As in certain conditions or diseases of 
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the brain, a man sees before him things that really do not 
exist, so may the appearance of things outside himself be due to 
man’s physical conditions. But men have ever believed in the 
existence of the external world though there have not been 
wanting philosophers to tell them that this belief is groundless. 
Similarly they have believed and will continue to believe in an 
Infinite and Invisible Power upon which they depend and 
which exacts their reverence, though there have been philoso¬ 
phers to tell them that they are the victims of a delusion. 
And in every branch of that most certain department of human 
knowledge, physical science, do we not believe in things that 
do not fall within the range of our senses ? We see that under 
certain conditions fire burns our fingers, and immediately come 
to believe that under those conditions fire will burn not only 
here but there, not only in this country but in that, not only 
now but hereafter. Do we in such cases stop where our senses 
cease to operate—do we not naturally go far beyond ? The so- 
called general laws in science are all beliefs of this nature. 
Are these beliefs, or that general one in the constancy of nature 
on which these may be said to depend, a delusion then ? If it is 
not, why should the belief in God, which the grand aspect of 
nature forces upon man, be a delusion ? 

And the function of religious belief in the development of 
man is higher than that of physical knowledge. The use of 
this last is to satisfy the wants of his bodily nature, to enable 
him to live comfortably. But purity of heart, the elevation of 
the feelings, the depth of the soul, a firm adherence to truth 
without regard to practical effects, equanimity in the midst of 
the severest troubles of life—these %nd such other virtues it is 
religion alone that can induco. Man can attain to the full 
measure of his capabilities only through the instrumentality of 
religious belief. Without it he will be a superior kind of beast 
with aims and aspirations low and stunted. But as he is, he is 
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a child of the Infinite with his aspirations ever increasing, ever 
widening. Are we then to believe that that belief which is at 
the root of the man’s higher development is to be considered to 
have nothing corresponding to it in the world of reality, while 
that which satisfies his lower nature only is alone real and 
certain ? 

The troth is that this universality of belief in the Infinite 
and Invisible is as much necessitated by man’s apprehensive 
powers as the belief in an external world and in the constancy 
of nature. At the very dawning of human intelligence, when 
the heavens above and the earth below excited the wonder and 
admiration of man, when practically his eyes apprehended no 
limit to the scene by which he was surrounded, when ho saw 
the play of powers about him, which acted independently of 
him, and on which depended his happiness, the Invisible and 
the Infinite forced itself upon him and evoked his reverence 
and love, and he fell down and worshipped. And does not the 
whole aspect of nature, the vault of heaven, with the Sun, Moon 
and countless myriads of stars, and the earth with the mountains, 
the rivers, the wide ocean and the extensive plains, continue 
to make as solemn and deep an impression on us as they did on' 
our early ancestors ? When we take our stand on a high 
mountain and behold a succession of hills one behind another, 
stretching as far as our eyes can reach, and the dales and valleys 
at our feet smiling with vegetation, or the bold and deep gorges 
below; or when standing on a plain we behold darkness just 
beginning to disappear before dawning light, or at night the 
rays of the Moon steeping everything in soft and serene lustre, 
when I say we meditate on^scenery, do we not feel a vista into 
Infinity opened up before us, are we not conscious of something 
unspeakably grand, does not our heart become dilated with 
inufifable joy and is not our spirit filled with reverence and 
iovef 
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A sympathetic chord iu our own hearts does the poet touch 
when he says ? ;— 

I have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man ; 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thoughts 

And rolls through all things. 

Yes, man has ever been seeing his God in the Universe—the 
True, the Good and the Beautiful has ever manifested Himself 
to him, and love and joy ever greete<^ him, in the vast scene in 
which he finds hi&aself. 

My answer to the second class of persons spoken of before 
who have placed before ns a religion which they say was alone 
revealed by God in all its parts at a certain period in the history 
of man, and who call upon us to accept in on that ground, also 
rests similarly on the basis supplied to us by the critical 
method. Christianity is not the only religion professed by 
man. Hinduism, Buddhism, Mohammedanism and a variety 
of other religions have flourished in the world and are 
flourishing. Are these the work of self-deception ? If we say 
so, we shall simply be playing into the hands of the 
opponents of all religions. What are the special claims 
of one of these religions to be considered as the only 
Revelation ? There is truth in allf and all have something 
objectionable which the light derived from the others should 
enable us to discover and cast aside. All have been revealed 
by God, but man from the very weakness of his apprehension, 
has mixed a great deal of falsebopd with the truth communi- 
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cated to him by hia Father. It certainly is not cd^istent with 
our ideas of Q-od’s love for man to think Him to have cominuni* 
cated that truth which it ia so important for men to know, only 
at a late period in the history of the world and only to a 
certain people. If religion is of supreme importance td man, 
we must expect that it should have been revealed to him in the 
very beginning, being implanted by God in his very nature so 
that wherever he went he might carry it with him like his 
shadow. And this is what we actually find. Man has been* 
carrying religions belief like his shadow wherever he goes ; 
religion is as widely spread as humanity itself. 

Thus then God’s Eevelation to man was made not only .at a 
certain period in the world’s history, but it began with the 
dawning of human intelligence and went on progressing through 
all ages and it is going on still and will go on. God is ever with 
us communicating more and more of his truth to us as oiir 
powers of apprehension become purer and keener. The latest 
phase of His Revelation to man is that embodied in the 
movement which we here represent. It is therefore turning a 
deaf ear to this appeal from the High to accept one religion 
only as exclusively revealed by Him. It is disregarding the 
grand fact that God has ever been the Father of man and has 
over been educating him into a knowledge of Himself. 

And not only does the comparison of the different religions 
that prevail or have prevailed in the world enable us to 
determine the significance of each—the idea or ideas which it 
elaborates and to distinguish the essence of religion from its 
accidents—^bnt the study of the development of religious 
thought and action in one and the same country serves the same 
purpose. No country in the world has undergone such 
strange and wonderful religions revolutions as ours and no 
where will the faithful servant of God be able to trace more 
clearly the manner in which He gradually unfolds His truth to 

77 [B,Q. Bhandorkar’s Work% VoL II] 
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man. I will therefore devote the remaining portion of the 
time at my disposal to the consideration, necessarily very brief, 
of what our religious history has to teach ns. 

It was in the phenomena of Nature that the ancient 
Aryans first discovered their God or rather God discovered 
Himself to them. The heavens above, and the earth below, the 
Son that traversed the sky from day to day and fructified the 
.earth, the rising Dawn, before which the darkness of the night 
gradually disappeared and which gave a lovely appearance to 
the universe about them, the waters that periodically fell from 
heaven and cooled and refreshed the earth, parched by the 
summer heat of the Punjab,—these and such other phenomena 
excited the wonder and admiration of our remote ancestors, 
and in the visible they saw the Invisible, and found in these 
phenomena the Gods Dyaus, Pi'thivl, Sorya, Savitv, l’?as, Indra 
and others and even Aditi or the Illimitable, the mother of 
them all. The happiness of man depended upon the operations 
of nature, that is, on the powers of these Gods, and they were 
invoked to protect and bestow blessings. Observing the 
regularity with which some of these phenomena repeated 
themselves they elaborated the idea of order. The outside 
order was likened to the order within, the violation of which 
constituted sin ; and Varupa, Savitr and others who were the 
guardians of Order were invoked to rescue them from sin and 
not to visit them with the severe punishment which their 
transgression of the Order deserved. To most of these Gods, the 
creation of heaven and earth and supreme power which none 
could transgress, were ascribed. In the course of time men 
found that each of the Gods possessed the attributes of the 
Supreme Godhead, and since the Supreme can be but One, they 
came to regard Indra, Mitra, Varuiia and Agni as but several 
names of the One Supreme and declared that “the creator of 
heaven and earth was but one God”. 
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After (hey had arrived at (bis Biage there was u halt. As in 
the hidtory of the physical, social anil political advancement of 
man there are periods when the human spirit after having 
worked actively for sometime becomes dormant and there is no 
farther progress, so are there in the history of man's religious 
advancement. Along with the development of the religious 
ideas which I have sketched, grew a worship of the gods. This 
worship gradually became complicated and acquired such an 
importance that every minute point in connection with ilr 
became the subject of an inviolable rule. Cold and dead 
formalities took the place of warm and living devotion and the 
very verses and hymns which contained the fervent prayei’S of 
the old y?is, wei*e repeated mechanically in the course of the 
formal worship, without even an atlctnpt to apprehend the 
sense. Not only were there certain kinds of sacrificial 
performances to be gone througli, morning and evening, and 
on the new and full moon days as well as during the four rainy 
months, but thei*e were grand Soma sacrifices to be performed 
whenever there was opportunity. Of these there were seven 
kinds each of which occupied six days; and on the fifth day 
the principal ceremonies, whicli collectively were called Sutyil, 
or extracting the juice of Soma and oll'ering it to the Gods 
were performed. Then there were Sattras or sacrihciul 
sessions the shortest of which kisted for twelve days, the Sfttyft 
being performed on each occasion, and the longest for 
twelve years. Longer sessions even are heard of. This 
sacriBcial religion became so thoroughly mechanical 
that the fruit arising from its exercise was considered 
to be due not to the favour of the deities worshipped 
but to some miraculous or magic charm in the rites 
themselves. The deities lost all importance, and in the course 
of time the theologians of this religion denied God and pro¬ 
claimed sacrificial rites as the saviour of mankind. 

But error by its very excesses rouses the dormant human spirit 
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and briDEB on its own degtruction. The ration was on the one 
hand led by the anthors of the Upanigads.and on the other, by 
the Philosophers, principally of the Samkhya school, and by 
Buddhism. The Upanigads declared that " sacrificial rites were 
but frail boats”, and enjoined contemplation of the “Omniscient 
Soul whose greatness we observe in the world—the author, source 
and pervader of the universe, the lord of all, the unborn, the 
unchangeable and the pure or holy,” and when a man saw him 
in his heart and everywhere else, he was free from death and 
attained eternal happiness. This contemplation and the result¬ 
ing perception of Him were not possible to one “who did not 
refrain from evil deeds, who had not subdued his passions, and 
whose soul was not serene”. In some of the Upani^ds this 
perception of the Lord of all is spoken of as the perception of 
one’s own self. The individual souls are considered as forms 
of the Supreme and are related to the Supreme as the sparks of 
fire to the fire, or as earthen jars to the earth of which they are 
made; or like rivers they have an independent existence at first 
and lose their individuality when united with the Supreme 
Spirit as rivers do when united with the ocean. 

The Philosophers taught that eternal happiness was to be 
attained by rooting out the cause of all misery which consisted 
in a union between the individual soul and a certain inanimate 
principle called Prakrti. This Prakrti was the cause of all the 
finite or definite thought and developed in the form of the 
world. A perception or feeling of the distinctness of one’s soul 
from the Prakrti freed the soul from its effects vi/.., all definite 
thought and consequently from all misery. Qod was not 
recognized as either the Creator or the Saviour and .friend of 
man. 

The Buddhists adopted this mode of thought, and equally with 
the others declared that the sacrificial rites were inefficacions. and 
denied the authority of the Vedas on which it was contended 
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(hey were based. Eternal happiness was according to them to 
be attained by a strict course of moral discipline, by restraining 
the passions and purifying and ennobling the heart. Buddhism 
was also a protest against the exclusiveness of the Brahmanical 
religion of sacrifices which could be exercised only by the three 
regenerate classes and of which Brahmans alone could be priests. 
It was not only a religion for all classes of the Indian com¬ 
munity but for the whole world, the Mlecchas or barbarians 
inclnded. 

But how was the standard of moral purity which Buddhism 
set up. to be practically attained by frail humanity ? It .is all 
very well to talk of curbing the passions and purifying 
the heart. Sin is a very subtle enemy of the human soul. 
It contaminates at the very core of what man considers his 
most exalted and generous actions; and no one is more alive 
to his helplessness against hie enemy than the man who honestly 
endeavours to attain purity and has already made some i)rogress. 
In his despair man naturally cries for help. It was here that 
Buddhism was found wanting. By denying God it deprived 
man of his friend and saviour. Even the theistic TTpanisads 
trusted too much to man’s powers. Though they placed 
the highest happiness in the contemplation of God and in be¬ 
holding His face, and represented moral purity as indispensable, 
they left all this to Ije done by the unassisted efforts of man. 
To supply this defect the doctrine of Bhakti arose, and the 
work in which it was distinctly enunciated was the Bhagavad- 
gita. The Gita derives its theism from the Upanisads, equally 
with them it enjoins moral purity and the contemplation of 
God, but in addition, it teaches man to love God and not him¬ 
self, to live for Him and not for himself, and to place unlimited 
faith in Him. 

The idea of a religion for all and not for certain classes only, 
which Buddhism first realized was taken up by the Bhakti 
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school and its method of salvation was open to all. Bat the 
parity of religion it was difilcalt to maintain in a coantry* (he 
popalation of which was composed of various elements. The 
doctrine of Bhakti was first set forth in connection with the 
worship of Vispu, to whom all the attributes of Godhead as 
laid down in the Upanit^ds were ascribed. Then came in the 
worship of Siva and various other gods and goddesses, who 
must originally have been the objects of adoration with the 
aborigines of the country. Ceremonial religion of another kind 
than that which prevailed before, came to be practised, and 
vows, fasts, and observances wen^ multiplied. Purapas were 
written to heighten the glories of particular gods and to in¬ 
culcate the practice of the various observances. Amidst all this 
confusion, however, the monotheism of the TJpanisads and the 
Bhagavadgits was not entirely lost. It became curiously blended 
with popular polytheism. The votaries of each one of the 
various gods claimed the attributes of Supreme Godhead for 
their deity, and Rama, K|^pa, Vi(hoba, Siva, Mahakala, 
Bhairava, Khape^oba and others were in turns the one supreme 
God. And oven at the present day, every one of the innumer¬ 
able ceremonies performed by the Brahmans in honour of in¬ 
numerable gods, begins with a declaration that it is going to be 
performed for the propitiation of Paramesvara or the Supreme 
Lord of all, and ends with the expression of a hope that the 
performance will please the Supreme god. But all this was a 
drop in the ocean and failed to correct the popular tendencies, 
and religion again came to be as mechanical as the sacrificial 
religion was before. All religious merit was again thought to 
lie in the practice of those observances, and internal purity and 
spiritual worship were neglected. 

Then there arose the Sadhus or the pious men of the mediaeval 
period, who protested against this artificial religion, re-asserted 
the doctrine of Bhakti with vigour and inculcated parity of 
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heart; and the last Great Sadhu in this part of the country was 
our own Tokarama of Dehu. What the mission of these men 
was generally, may best be seen from an Abhanga of Tukarama 
in which he states the purpose of his coming into the world. 

I translate it as follows :— 

I am a denizen of Vaikuntha ami have come for this 
purpose viz., to bring into pmctice that which was taught by 
the Itgis: we will sweep clean tlie ways of (constructed by) 
the sages; the world is over-grown with weeds: we will 
accept the portion that has remained. 

Truth has disappeared in consequence of the Purfinas, ruin 
has been effected by word knowle<lge. 

The heart is addicted to pleasures : and the way (to (Jod) is 
destroyed. 

We will beat the drum of Hhakti, the terror of the ICali age, 
says Tuka,—raise shouts of victory through joy. 

And this is our mission also. The Indian world still remains 
over-grown with the weeds of falsehood notwith8tan<ling the 
efforts of those great men. The truth taught by the l.tsis of the 
npanirads still remains neglected, and ceremonial practices 
have still usurped the place of spiritual worship. Though the 
mediaeval Sadhtis taught a purer form of faith, they did not as 
a general rule set their face against the popular beliefs and 
modes of worship with sufficient firmness and decision. This 
appears to me to be the principal reason why their mission was 
not completely successful. Let us therefore while endeavouring 
to realize their humility and single-hearted devotion, attempt 
to supply this defect. 

Let us like TukarSma exert ourselves to bring into practice 
the teaching of the old Psis, and learn from all the sources 
now available to ns, indigenous as well as foreign. Let us 
learn from the Vedic hymns that the temple in which we 
should find God and worship him is the universe and the 
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heart of man; from the Bacrificial religion which once 
prevailed, that we shonld not over-grow and destroy the tender 
plant of spiritual worship; from the rise of Bnddhism, that 
religion is not a privilege of a favoured class, and that without 
high moral feeling and action it is an empty nothing ; and from 
its failure, that mere morality will not exalt the spirit and 
satisfy the religions craving of the heart and cannot be attained ; 
from the Upanisads, that purity of heart is the way of arriving 
at God, and contemplation brings us face to face with Him and 
elevates the soul; and from the Gitil and the Bhakti school, that 
man by his own efforts cannot effect his salvation, that God 
alone is our Father, Friend and Saviour, and that we should lay 
our souls at His feet, live in Him, and for Him, and not for 
ourselves. If in all humility we learn this, and learn whatever 
else is to be learnt from the other sources, that God in His 
mercy has laid open to us, and follow our guide fearlessly and 
faithfully, we need not be afraid of our future. 



THE POSITION OF THE PRARTHANA SAMAJ 
IN THE RELIGIOUS WORLD 


[Being the substance of a lecture tlolivorotl by Sir. U. 0. 
13handarkar on the occasion of the 32nd Anniversary of the 
Poona Prarthana Samaj in 1903 : Originally publishiKl as No. .'5 
of the MaharS^tra Brahmo Postal Mission “I.iberal Religious 
series”.—N. B. U.] 

The subject of to-night’s discourse is the position of the 
Prarthana Samaj in the religious world. We are surrounded 
by men who profess Mohamedanism, Christanity, ilindnism in 
its various forms and ph.asea, Buddhism and Jainism. What 
relation does the religion of the Hamaj bear to these, is the 
question to be discussed. To arrive at something like a 
satisfactory conclusion, we must ciist a glance at the history 
and evolution of religion from the earliest times to the present. 
The leading thinkers of Europe have recently formulated what 
is called by them the Science of Religion. The object of this 
science is to collect information about all religions that have 
prevailed and do prevail, and to trace the evolution of religion 
from the primitive form in which it was professed by savages 
to the highest that has been presented to us by Christianity—or 
I may say, by the religion of the Upanigads and the Bhagavad- 
glta. The conclusion arrived at is that one same principle like 
a seed has been developing in a variety of forms corresponding 
to the branches of the tree which spring up from the seed. The 
essence of religion has been considered to consist in a belief in 
some higher Power, which may be benevolent or malevolent to 
man. In both cases, however, the belief is that the Power can 
be made favourable to man’s purposes, if but the proper 
methods are followed, which methods are believed to be 
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communicated by the Power itself. Revelation thus cornea in, 
even in the very earliest form of religion. 

The constituents of religion have been given by Professor 
Tiele as emotions, conceptions, sentiments, words, and deeds. 
Emotion is that which moves a man towards that spiritual 
condition which we call religious. It may be man’s feeling of 
dependence upon an external power, or a perception of the 
grandeur of nature or the transitoriness of the world. When 
man’s mind is, by any such emotion, directed towards religion, 
he necessarily forms some conception of the nature of the 
higher Power which he worships. The Power may be conceived 
as a spirit dwelling in a natural object or a spirit free to move 
about, or a spirit presiding over a phenomenon of nature such 
as thunder, rain, or wind, or an all-pervading Spirit which is 
the ripest conception of the nature of Qod. Next we have 
sentiments, and they may be reverence, love or the like. In 
keeping with such a sentiment, there are certain words used to 
propitiate the Deity and bring it into man’s power, such as 
prayers or charms, and associated with these words there are 
deeds, such as the offering of sacrifices and various other modes 
of conducting worship. In every one of the various forms of 
religion that. have existed, we can discover these five 
constituents. 

The question is asked why is it that man’s spirit thinks at all 
of religion. Professor Max ^Mliller as well as Professor Tiele 
say that there is a vague sense of the Infinite in man. He is not 
' content with things as they are, but always looks for something 
beyond. Looking for something beyond, therefore, whenever 
he observes any operation in the external world, he traces it to 
such a power as he himself is conscious of, in his nature, viz., 
the power of Will. Thus behind the external operation he 
discovers a Will, thqt is, a Willing Spirit. This is the rudiment 
of religion which develops in the course of man’s history. In 
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the earliest form this spirit is believed to dwell in such objeot 
as a tree or a rock. A further step in the progress is to believe 
that the* spirit is not conBned to a particular object but free to 
move. Sometimes such a spirit is looked uiMin as being forced 
to live in a certain object, and that object is bejieved to ailord 
protection and work miracles. It then becomes a fetish. The 
various phenomena of nature are personified and believed to 
proceed from the will of certain spirits such as Agni, Vftyu, 
Indra, Ugas, etc. These personified deities assume definite 
character and then they are believed to be gods, and afterwards 
are located in a certain happy place called heaven. The Vedic 
conception of the deities or the Greek or the Uoman conception 
presents this stage of progress. In the course of time, as we see 
in the Vedas, these different gods arc considered to be but mere 
names. The various phenomena over which they are considered 
to preside come to be attributed to one Power, and thus dawns 
the conception of One Supremo Spirit Who has created the 
heaven and the earth. 

Even from the beginning a sort of morality becomes connected 
with religion. Savages have certain customs which if they 
violate, will, they believe, bring upon them the wrath of the 
spirits whom they worship. Then as man’s knowledge of the 
world develops and he progresses in civilization, higher moral 
conceptions are developed, and these are considered as 
representing the will of their gods. In the course of man’s 
history certain religions came to bo deliberately founded with 
the object of bringing about a moral revolution such as 
. Buddhism and Christianity. 

Some times the development takes different directions 
amongst different races. Thus the mighty and inscrutable 
natures of God are emphiisized in the Semitic religions. 
Names are given to God which lire significant of. 
His Lordship or Sovereignty and with reference to which 
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his human worshippers are called servants or slaves. Amongst 
the Aryans the name that we prominently find is Dyauspitar 
amongst the Vedic Indians, Zeus-Pater amongst the Greeks and 
Jupiter among the Romans. It means “ Father in Heaven ”. 
Even from this and the various other modes in which the deity 
is named and addressed, the idea most emphasized by the Arsrans 
appears to be that God is our Father and men are His children. 
Amongst both races these ideas have become corrupt, the 
former having led men to the propagation of their religion by 
the shedding of blood, and the latter to the attributing of the 
lowest human qualities to God. Various other characteristics 
are presented by this evolution of religion, but we must not 
stop to go over them. It would be sufficient to say that the 
evolution is towards a clearer and clearer realization of the 
Idea of the In6nite that was implicit in the beginning, leading 
men to find God everywhere and to form a conception of 
perfect holiness. 

Now the conceptions and the other constituents of religion 
’that I have mentioned, the Prarthana Samaj adopts from the 
most developed forms of religion as contained in the Upauisads 
and the Bhagavadgita, in the Bible, or in the literature of the 
progressive religious thought of the day. We believe God to be 
immanent in the world directing the process of physical and 
spiritual evolution that has ever been going on. This is an idea 
adopted by the advanced religious philosophy of the day and 
there is a shade of it in the Upanigads ;—That soul who is 
awake, while all the rest are asleep, creating as He wills, is the 
light, is Brahma; that alone is called the Immortal. All worlds 
(or beings) find their support in Him ; none can transgrace him”.' 
‘‘■The great soul, the Lord, brings forth good ”. ” He evolves 
righteousness and drives away sin.” We believe that God’s 

Dwelling is the light of setting suns. 

And the round ocean and living air. 

And the blue sky and in the mind of man. 
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And He is 

A motion and a spirit, that impels, 

.AH thinking things, all objects of all thoughts» 

And rolls through all things. 

And the Brhadarapyaka tells us:—“He is the inward controlling 
Soul, who dwelling in the earth, the waters, fire, ether, air, the 
sun, the .moon, the stars, the quarters, lightening, thunder, all 
worlds, all Vedas, all sacrifices, all beings, tlie breath, speech, 
the eye, the ear, the mind, the skin, light, darkness, seminal 
fluid, and the soul (of individual) is dillerent from them. 
Whom these do not know. Whose body all these are, and Who 
controls these from the inside.” Similarly the Hhagavadgitft 
says:—“God dwells in the hearts of all beings, and placing them 
as on a wheel moves them by His wonderful power 

Another constituent of religion—the sentiments arc with us t 
those of reverence and love ; and our words and deeds which 
together make up our worship are fervent prayers, an attitude 
of humility, an unquestioning faith, 8elf-surren<ler, a readiness 
to follow where God leads, contemplation, mutual converse, love 
of man and loving acts, and fidelity to truth. All these have 
been taught to us by the Bbagavadgito, by Christ, and in an 
impressive manner by our own TukarSma. 

I have already observed in the beginning that it is of the 
essence of religious belief that religion should be regarded as 
revealed by the higher Power that is worshipfied. This belief can, 
I believe, stand the test of reason. If Lord Kelvin has recently 
told us that evolution in external nature is under the direction 
of a higher Power, should we not consider the evolution of 
religion also to be under the direction of that Power ? Hence 
then our doctrine and belief is that God has been leading men, 
from the times when they were in the primitive condition 
to the present day, towards the realization of higher and 
higher religious truth. The evolution of religion therefore 
means a continuous Revelation. 
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And there is also another sense in which religions evolution 
must be considered a Revelation. Just as in the case of a poet 
or an artist, there are flashes of light which he gives expressions 
to, by means of words or colour, in the same way, from time to 
time, in the cases of certain individuals, there are flashes of 
religious truth which those individuals convey to others less 
gifted. Our own Tukftrama says in one place, “What ppssibility 
is there that an insignificant person like myself should speak 
such words ? It is the Sustainer of the universe that made me 
speak; ” and in another “I have broken open, the treasure, the 
things belong to the Lord; I am simply a porter to carry 
them to you”. And in the Abhanga sung by us on the morning 
of the first day, he said “I have been sent to communicate the 
message”. When Tukftrama gives expressions to such ideas as 

« 

these, are we to consider that he is telling lies ? Certainly not. 
He says so because he really did see flashes of light of which 
ordinary men have no experience. It is in this special sense, 
therefore, that the religious evolution is under the direction 
of God. • 

If, therefore, the dootrines adopted by the Prarthana Samaj 
are those found in the most developed forms of religion, be 
sure our religion is a revealed religion. It is also a revealed 
religion in two other special senses. For it is the only religion 
that acknowledges the influence and hand-work of God in all 
the religions that existed or now exist; and therefore imposes 
upon us anattitude of sympathy towards all religions beliefs while 
hitherto antipathy between different religions has been the 
general rule. And the study of all these religions has had the 
effect of clearing the religions vision so as to enable the leaders 
of the Samaj to distinguish between truth and falsehood, and 
has led them to adopt the highest form of truth that has hitherto 
dawned upon the human mind. It is in those two special 
senses that the dispensation followed by the Prarthana Samaj 
may be considered a New Dispensation. 
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Thus then here is a religion which God himself has placed 
before us in the fullness of time, when all the races of the world 
have come together and have been as it wore comparing notes. 
The question is whether yon will adopt this now Revelation, 
the main doctrines of which, however are those of the most 
highly developed religions, which for this country may be con¬ 
sidered to be those of the Upanigads and the Bhagavadgiti, and 
of the teachings of Saints and Propht'ts like Tuk-arama. Will 
you then accept the best portions of the Upanigads, the Bhagavad- 
gita, and of the teachings of the mediaeval saints, supplemented 
by certain ideas from Buddhism or from the Bible ; or will you 
adhere to all the religious that go under the name of ordinary 
Hinduism, the religions which represent all the stages of ovoln- 
. tion beginning from the most primitive such as the worship of 
trees and stones, serpents and cows, and of fetishes ? Will you 
accept merely meclianical ceremonials which can have no con¬ 
nection with your moral advancement as your worship of God, 
or take up the spiritual mode chosen by the Prarthana Samaj, 
which alone is calculated to purify the heart and elevate it, and 
prepare you to perform your duties in life ? The existing forms 
of religion belonging as they do to earlier stages of civilisation 
are destined, if India is to advance, to disappear, and along 
with their disappearance, all that is good in the higher religious 
thought of the country is also in danger of disappearing, unless 
we deliberately choose it and make it alone our religion. And 
the existing mechanical modes of worship must be entirely 
thrown away and the spiritual mode substituted, to bring about 
the moral reformation of the country which is so urgently 
needed. 



THE INCORPORATION OP PRB-MAHOiVlEDAN 
FOREIONERS INTO THE HINDU SOCIAL 
ORGANISATION 

FROM THE DNYAN PRAKASII OP POONA, DATED, WEDNESDAY 
18T. SEPTEMBER 1909 

C The following was originally delivered as a lecture at 
Poona by Sir R. 6. Bhandarkar in Marathi, and was printed in 
the Poona paper, referred to above. It is here translated by mo. 

--N.B.U.] 

As already announced Dr. Bhandarkar delivered a lecture 
under the auspicies of the Deccan Sabha on the subject referred 
to in the above heading, with Prof. Kashinath Bapuji Pathak in 
the chair. Dr. Bhandarkar, in mentioning at the outset the reason 
which led him to choose this subject for his lecture, said :— 

On the day on which Mr. Gopalrao Gokhale delivered a lecture 
at this Sabha on the subject of “The Hindu-Muslim Question” 
I incidentally remarked that all those foreigners who came into 
India before the Mahomedans, became included in the Hindu 
Society. Had not the Mahomedan religion come into existence, 
the present Hindu-Muslim Question would not have arisen at 
all. Like the foreigners before them, they too would have been 
incorporated within our society. As soon as I remarked thus, 
Mr. Gokhale said: “ Do please then speak on this subject”, and 
thus left me no alternative but to take up that subject for this 
lecture. The subject of to-day’s lecture is to show how the 
foreigners, that come to India before the Mahomedans, became 
absorbed in the Hindu Society. To-day’s lecture is not of the 
nature of merely popular commonplaces; every statement 

therein must be substantiated by proofs. Owing to my failing 

* 

eyesight this work of finding out the references was done by 
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[Mr.] Devadatta [ Bhandarkar ], and during the course of 
to-day 8 lecture he would read out the references as retiuired. • 

HVIDRNOE OF THE 1‘VBlSAH 

The Maurya Dynasty is one of the royal Dynasties 
mentioned in the Pnraiiaa. Candragnpta founded the Maurya 
Dynasty soon after the Invasion of Alexander the Great. The 
Empire of the Mauryas was then extended over the whole of 
Northern India, i. e., from Ganjam to Kathiawad. After the 
dynasty of the Mauryas, the Purapas mention the Sjiuiga, 
Andhrabhrtya, Kapvayana and some other dynasties. The 
Satavahana or the Malivahana line of kings at Paithan is alio 
mentioned in the Puraijias. The. Puranas prophetically describe 
these kingly lines as ruling in the future. .Vmong such lines, it 
is mentioned there that the Haka, Vavana and other kingly linos 
would reign. Such in general are the statements in the PnrAgias, 
but the (details of the) dynasties themselves have to be 
established from the evidence of Inscriptions and Coins. 

WHO WERE CALLED THE YAVANAH ? 

Yavanas are mentioned in the Vayu Purflpa. It is necessai’y 
to determine first who the Yavanas were. In an Inscription of 
A6oka reference is made in one place to WW 

The name Antiochns is well known to students of European 
History. Alexander died soon after his invasion of India. 
After him Selenoos established his sovereignty from Syria to 
India. Antioohus is the grandson of Seleucus. He has been 
frequently mentioned in connection with the Mauryaa The 
Antioohus whom Asoka, the Emperor of Pa(aliputra refers to 
in his Inscription is Antioohus II who ruled from B.C. 261 to 
241. They w'ere Macedonian Greek kings and so Aik>ka calls 
them .Yopa or Yavana. The word Yavana denotes a Macedonian 
Greek! The earliest allusion to their having founded a kingdom 
in India is to be had in the Mahftbhlsya of Patafijali. Thwe 

79 C R. a. BbanclsAM'* Worta Vol. II ] 
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is a Vartika in the Mahabha^ya in oonnection with the usage 
of the Past Tense, technically called Lang, the Yartika being 

This Yartika means that the 
Lang is to be used in speaking about a thing which the speaker 
has not seen, but which is well known to the people and 
which, if he had a desire, he could see. The instance that is 
given in illustration of this Yartika is 
It therefore follows from this that the event of the 
Yavanas having laid a siege to Saketa occurred in Patanjali’s 
time. The eastern part of Persia was formerly called Bactria, 
where the Greeks re-established their kingdom. These Bactrians 
had, at one time, come over to and established their power in 
India. 

THE YAVANA KINGS 

The Yavana mentioned by Patafijali is probably Menander, 
the Bactrian Greek. It appears from what the Roman 
historians have written that his date is circa 142 B.C. There 
is also another evidence to prove that Patanjali lived at that 
time, which however it is not necessary to allude to here. This 
Menander had established his kingdom over the provinces of 
Panjab and Afghanistan, both of which were at that time 
included in India. The fact that Menander had established his 
kingdom in India can be proved from his coins as well. 
It was the practice to mention on the coins of those times, the 
name of the king as well his epithet. The name and the 
epithet were written in Pali. The Pali is the earliest Prakrit 
form of Sanskrit. It was current in Ceylon, and the Buddhist 
works are written in Pali. The letters on Menander’s coins are 
. engraved in Pali, wherefore the conclusion is not unwarranted 
that the subjects of Menander were also a Pali-speaking people. 
His coins bear in Pali the legend (literally, the words): 
mifisiw There is a ^ork called Minindra- 

Papho; It contains an account of the disburse between 
king Milindra and Nflgasena, the Buddhist. The capital of 
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Milindra was at the town of 8akala in the Psnjab. The 
Menander referred to above and Milindra are one and the 
same person. It is also stated that Milindra in the end became 
a Buddhist. So much then with regard to Yavana kings. Wo 
may now proceed to the consideration of the Yavana subjects. 

. COMMON PEOPLE OF THE YAVANA CASTE 

In the Karla caves,there is a stone Inscription, which contains 
the following 

(1) I 

( 2 ) \ 

( 3 ) ^ 

sfiw ^ ] 

'Die town Dhenukakata was on the banks of the Sapta- 
God&varl. Dhenukakata, and Dhanakataka, the Capital of 
^tavahana, are probably identical. A Yavana of this place 
seems to have taken the name of SihadhaySna, and led a 
Hindu religious life. 

The name of the second Yavana in this Inscription is given as 
Dhamma (Dharma) which is certainly a Sanskrit name. 

It is said in extract (3) above tliat IIarai>haraya. the son of 
Setapharapa made a gift of tlie Map<lapii (the Hall). This 
Harapharana should be probably Hallophnrnus. There does 
not appear anything like Hindu about this name; still ho made 
a gift and is called an Upasaka (devotee). There is therefore 
a very good ground to hold that he had embraced a religion 

of this country. 

There is an Inscription at Junnar which i s^a^foll ows:- 

This Inscription mentions that a Yavana named IrilaSa (had) 
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constructed two tanks. From this it appears that these Yavanas 

had become the followers of the Buddha and that in their 

ways of making religious gifts, they followed the Hindus. 

* 

The name Citra (Citasa) the Yavana, who is sintken of in the 
Inscription here referred to as having given the Dining Hall 
is also a Hindu name. 

The name Oandra (Candilnarii) in this Inscription is a Hindu 
name. 

In the Nasik Inscriptions occurs the following:— 

The word Otanlha (Auttarftha) here shows that the Yavana 
referred to in this Inscription belonged to the North. 
This Inscription mentions the Yavana Indragnidatta, son of 
Dbarmadeva of the town of Dattamitra (Dattamiti) in the 
province of Sanviro, near Sind (Sidha) in the North. The names 
Dbarmadeva and Indragnidatta show that the names of the 
Yavanos were not like modern Shaikh Wallad, Shaikh Mahomed, 
(&c.) but were completely Hinduised. From this it must be 
oonolnded that after they (the Yavanas) came here-, they fully 
became Hindus. 

THE iAKA KINGS 

The Saka kings came after the Yavanas. They arc known by 
the name of Ksatrapas. An Inscription in connection with 
them too has been found at Nasik, which contains the 
following:— 

Tw ig mc R W i ignqw 

. 
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The name U^avadata in this may perhaps be a Hindu name, 
since it could be either from Vrsabhadatta or Ijisabhadatta. But 
Dinika, Nahapanu and Ksaharata are not Hindu names. Usavadata 
was a ^aka and was the soti'in-law of a Ksatrapa of the name 
of Nahapana. Some twenty-four thousand coins bearing the 
name of Nahapana have recently been found. This Nabapanu 
did not originally belong to India, but belonged to outside (or, 
Nahapana was not an Indian, but a foreigner). He did establish 
a kingdom, but it lasted for only fifty years; and Gautamlputra 
soon defeated and extirpated his dynasty, and foundetl the 
^tavAhana Dyniisty. Borne coins of the time of NahapAna are 
found in the Nasik District, and they bear the stanips of both 
Nahapana and Gautamlputra. The Inscription just now refcTreil 
U) mentions that U^vadAta, the son of Dintka and the Hon-in-iaw 
of this NahapAiia gave three lacjJ of cows to Brahmans and fwi 
annually a lac of Brahmans. 

This same Inscription also speaks of him as 
mildnnf In the town of I'rabhAsa, i. e., BomanAtha- 

Pattapa, he gave the wherewitiial of marriages to eight 
Brahmans. He constructed a cave at N.wik for the residenc*; of 
the Bhiksus. He made a provision for a permanent income by 
way of iuterc^ for meeting the expense for the new clothes &c., of 
the Bhiksus. The maximum interest at that time was from five 
to seveu-and-a-half i>er cent. It wiis not twenty-five per cent as 
at present. It will be seen from the above-mentioned evidence 
that the mode of making religious gifts of the Ksatraiias was 
exactly like that of the Hindus. 

e 

There was another Ksatrapa or MahAksatrafKi Dynasty at 
Ujjayini, comprising nineteen or twenty kings, and they in all 
ruled for 200 or 225 years. Their rule lasted from about the 
beginning of-the Ohristan era to 389 Saka. 

If at all we wanted to give a derivation to the word Ksatrapa, 
we could show that it is a Sanskrit word, but such a word ( as 
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Ktiatrapa) is nowhere to be met with in the Sanskrit Literature. 
The word Ksatrapa or Khatrapa and the word “ Satrap" 
occtirring in the Persian history seem to be identical. This last 
means the officer or the Viceroy of the Emperor. The Esatrapas 
at once took np Hindu customs and manners. 

The geographer Ptolemy says that a king of the name 
of Tiastenes was ruling at Ujjayini. He also says that Pulum&yi 
ruled at Paithan. In some of the Inscriptions and coins on 
our side, occurs the name Oa^tAna, which is the same us 
Tiastenes. H(^ is the founder of the Uj jayini Ksatrapas. 
His name Castana looks foreign but the first part in the names 
of his son and grandson, .Jaya-daraa and Rudra-dama, is Hindu, 
and the names Rudra-siihha &c., of the subseriuent kings in this 
Dynasty are all Hindu names. 

In the Kannori Oaves near Bombay occurs the following:— 

smvpn: 1 ssm: ^.«rt^r«rpw!T 

The name ^takarpl here is the name of a king of the 
Satavahana Dynasty. The present Inscription says that his 
wife came from the Ksatrapa Dynasty, and proves beyond the 
IK>88ibility of doubt that a Hindu king had married a ^ka 
woman. 

* 

On a stone-inscription at Junagad, the MahAksatrapa 

Rudradanian is, in one place, spoken of as 

«n*ft ftumf I 

That is, this Inscription describes him as having mastered the art 
of Music, Logic and other sciences. Rudradaman was the 
grandson of CastanA. 

In one of the oaves at Nasik, there is an Inscription to the 
following effect:— 
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ft[«5R?r5iTO 

^ws^^niiw Inii ^ ^r.. I 

Of this, DSmacika niaj' he tlio naiiH- of a place. V'liilhika 
may either be a name, or if it be not a name, it means a money 
lender. As he (the donor) is called a r.ekhakn, (i. e., a writer), 
his profession seems to have been that of a writer; Visnndatta 
is the name tfiven of his father, and he is calletl a Saka. 

Vi^i.uidatta was also a name borne by the Marathns; since in 
an Inscription on a cistern at Bhaja, there occurs the following:- 

This Inscription shows that this Vispndatta, the son of KauAikl, 
was a Maratha. That is, it follows that, there wjis, generally 
speaking, no difference whatever in those days, between the 
.Sakas and the Marathas. 

The following occurs in another Inscription at Nasik:— 

Jinn PrarnfJMm^ 

The substance of this Inscription is that the lady " Vispu- 
datta ”, the daughter of Agnivarman and mother of Visvavar- 
man laid at deposit bearing interest an “ Akjaya nivT ”, 
i. e., a large amount for charitable purposes, for treatment of 
sick persbns. Vi?pndatUl was a Hakanikft, i. e,, a ^aka woman 
(Marathi: fiakipa). The termination Varman is suffixed to the 
names of Ksatriyas. It therefore follows from this that the 
Sakas got incorporated with the Ksatriyas. The Inscription 

mentions the era of the Abhlra Kings, whence it follows that 

the Abhiras were the rulers of the country at that time. The 
method of reckoning time in those days was not based on the 
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month bat followed the seasons; and hence the statement in 
this Inscription to the effect that (the event took place) in the 
summer in the ninth year of Isvarasena. 

MEN OP THE ABHiRA TRIBE 

"^rhe Abhlras followed the Hakas. They may possibly belong 
to Central Asia. A mention is made of their name in the 
[Maha-lBhRrata and the Vijoupuraija. They are there called 
Mle(n)cchas. VarRhamihira, in the Hloka &c., 

includes the Yavanas among the Mlecchas. 

The Abhlras are thus referred to in an Inscription at Qupda 
in Kathiawad:— 

Then* is historical evidence to show that this RudrabhOti 
made many religious gifts. The Inscription belongs to the time 
of Rudrasithlia, who rnled in 102 Saka. ^The Abhlras were 
free-booters, and later they established their kingdom here. 
When, after the demise of Sri-Kpspa, Arjuna was escorting the 
wives of Krspa, they were plundered on the way by robbers. 
These robbers were the Abhlras themselves, who are there 
called Mlecohas. With regard to the Mlecchas it is said in 
one place:— 

ailrRft ti 

THE ABHIRAS are THE PRESENT-DAY AHIBS. 

The people that are now known to belong to the Ahir caste 
were orginally Abhlras. The Ahirs are to be found among 
goldsmiths, carpenters, cowherds and even among Brahmans. 
The Ahir goldsmiths of Poona wear the sacred thread (Marathi: 
J&navem), those of khandesh do not wear it. There arose 
recently a dispute between those two Ahir Sects. As the Poona 
Ahir goldsmiths put on the sacred thread, they were 
excommunicated by the Khandesh Ahirs. The Poona 'Ahirs 
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had oome to me ( in thia connection ) when I told them to the 
following effect:—-“All these your classes were originally 
Abhlra ones. The Abhtras had no sacred thread. The Khandesh 
Ahirs have preserved their original practice, .and it is likely 
enough for that reason that they have excommunicated you.” 

THE TURUSKAS OR THK TURKISH KINGS 

The RajatarangiijI calls the kings who ruled in the North 
about this time as “Turuskas” or “Kusan.aB.” These Turuskas 
belonged to the Turkish stock. Hima Kadphises, one of the 
kings of this dynasty, is described on his coins as 

The name of this king is by no 
means Hindu, but from the description given of him, it appears 
that he had become a staunch Haivite. The date of this king 
may possibly bo the second or the third century after Christ. 
On one side of his coins there is an effigy of him with the 
Turkish hat, the Fez. On the other side of his coins there is an 
image of Nandin (=the bull of Siva), and near it the image 
of a person, having a trident (the TrisQla) in his hand ; 
wherefore it follows that the image must be of Hiva himself. 
It thus clearly follows that this king was undoubtedly a 
devotee of Siva. 

THE MAGAS BECOME BRAHMANS 

There are also other instances to show that the foreigners 
coming from outside became Brahmans. The Magas ’ are one 
of such people. They first established colonies in Rajputana, 
Marwar, Agra and Bengal. There is an Inscription of tkka 
1028 concerning the Magas, which contains the following 
account of them :— 


80 [B. O. Bhsndarkar’i Werk% Vd. 11] 
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. There was a tribe called Maga in^ the Sakadvipa, whom 
Samba or Samba brought over here. Six men of this family 
became famous poets. The Bhavisya Puraija contains an 
account of Samba who brought the family to India. Samba 
constructed a temple on the bank of the Candrabhaga. The 
river of Chenab was formerly called Candrabhaga. The Brahmans 
of tliat time looked with disfavour upon becoming the 
worshippers of gods, and so Samba could not secure any 
worshipper. He was then asked by the preceptor of Ugrasena 
to bring over from Sakadvipa the Magas and to make them the 
worshippers. Accordingly Saiiiba brought the Magas and 
assigned to them the duty of worshipping the god. There was 
formerly at Multan a golden temple of the Sun. This was the 
same temple that was destroyed by the Mahomedans in the 
last but one century (lit. in the century preceding the 
last century). 

Yarahamihira lays down the rule that the Bhagavatas should 
set up (the worship &o. of) Vi^nu, the Magas that of the Son &a. 
(He says:—) 

From this it clearly follows that the Magas had a colony ( or 
settlement) here at the time of Yarahamihira. The date of 
Yarahamihira is 509 ^aka. From the Sloka given above, it 
appears that the practice of consecrating (the temples of ) the 
Sun at the hands of the Magas was in vogue to about that time. 

We may now consider for a while who these Magas were. 
The priests of the Persians are known under the name of the 
Magi in the history of Persia. The ‘ Magi * and the ' Magas ’ 
are I>robably identical. The language of the Avesta, the 
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sacred work of the Persians and that of onr Vedas are very 
nearly similar. Though the Persians regard some of our 
deities as evil spirits, still the deity* Mitra’ is common to both. 
The worship of this god had even extended to Syria, Asia 
Minor, Rome and other places; and it must have extended to 
India in the east, as it had spread to Romo in the west. The 
Magi of the Persians are our Indian Magas. 

The Magas came to be regarded as Brahmans after they 
came over to India. They wore round their necks a sacred 
thread known as Avyahga, which was a cord made of the cast¬ 
off skin of serpents. The Bhavi^iya Pnrapa contains an account 
of this ( Avyanga ), which also says that this cord was to bo 
tied round the middle part of the Sun’s imago. The Magas 
afterwards gave up the Avyahga-oord and began to wear the 
Hindu sacred thread (Marathi: Janavom ). 

THE hOnas 

About the time of the downfall of the Gupta Empire - i. o., 
about the end of the fifth century A. D.,- the Hftpas penetrated 
into India. Two kings of this line are very well known from 
Inscriptions, viz., Toramatia and Mihirakula. Karijadeva, the 
ruler of Cedi (Chattisgad) had married the HQpa princess 
Avalladevl. Among the various Rajput Ootras, there is one 
called HQi^a. From these two facts it follows that the HOt/aa 
got incorporated with the Hindus. One tribe of these HQijaa 
went over to Hungary and established itself there where it 

still flourishes. 

INCLUSION OK THE GURJABA KINGS AMONG THh KSATBIYAS 

It now remains to consider the Ourjars, who were the last 
of the foreigners to come over into India. The word Gujjara 
was Sanskritised into Gurjara. and their country was called 
Gujarath from the twelfth century. Before that, that country 
was known as the Uta country. The “ LftU Riti ” is referred 
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to in the Kftvyaprakara also. There is a District known as 
‘ Gujarath ’ in the Panjab, which was the original place of the 
Gurjaras. A copper-plate Inscription and a stone one were 
found at Diflwapa and Ghatiyafa bearing date Vikrama Saka 9. In 
these Inscriptions the province of Gujarath is called Gurja- 
ratra (i. e., the land that gives shelter to the Gurjaras). The 
province of La^a acquired that name when these people be¬ 
longing to the Gurjara tribe moved down to the South. They 
established their rule in Marwar, and in that dynasty there 
were six kings, viz.,DevaBakti,Nagabhata, Ramabhadra, Bhoja- 
raja, Mahendrapala and Mahipala. Bhoja established his 
power over Kanauj, and his descendants Mahendrapala and 
Mahipala had their capital at Kanauj itself. The RaetrakQtas of 
Mahara^tra and the Gurjara kings of Marwar and Kanauj were 
constantly at war with each other. A Mahomedan historian 
says that the two Kingdoms of the “Jurja” and “Balhara” 
adjoined each other. “Jurja" is Gurjara, and Balhara'is the 
RastrakQta dynasty. An Inscription says about these [Gurjara] 
Kings that they belonged to the Pratihan Dynasty. The Poet 
Rajasekhara was the preceptor of King Mahendrapala of 
Kanauj. The poet in his Bala-Ramayana includes this king in 
the family of Raghu and describes him as RaghukulacQ<.lamapi, 
( i. e., the crest-jewel of the family of Raghu ). A tribe known 
as Guzr is found, even to this day, to have spread itself to the 
sea of. Azab in Russia. From this it follows that after these 
tribes of cowherds or shepherds wandering in central Asia, 
came to have dominions in India, they were by Rajasekhara 
called “Kings belonging to the Dynasty of Raghii", and were 
completely Ksatriyaised. 

THE EXPANSION OF THE GURJARA TRIBE 
Tod mentions four families of the Rajputs, viz., (1) Pa^i- 
hara, (2) Pramftra or Paramara, (3) Cfthumana (Cavhapa), 
and (4) Sojahkl. None of these is a Sanskrit name. To seek 
a SahSkrit etymdlogy for these names wou\d be as ( ridiculoiis 
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as) deriving the word ^ (Khurchi=u chair) as f|Tf! 

Of the four families mentioned above, the I’tujihftra 
family is in some places called also by the name “Gurjara”. 
From this it is reasomible to conclude that these four families 
were Gurjara families. Of those the So)ankl Branch was 
established at Anahilapattana in 961. It was from this time 
forward that that province was called Gnjarath. It appears 
that like the Abhiras, the Gurjaras came in large hordes, since 
among the existing (Gurjara) classes, there are Gujar Gau«ja 
Brahmapas (these are to be found in Rajaputana), Gujar 
goldsmiths, carpenters, blacksmiths &c. 

CONCLUSION 

Thus all the foreigners, viz., the Yavanas, the i^akas, the Abhiras, 
the Turks (Turuskas), the Magas, the Hoyas and the Gujars who 
came into India at different periods got absorbed in the Hindu 
Society. None of the tribes is to be (now) found as distinct 
from the Hindus. Such was not however the case with the 
Mahomedans, the reason being that religion is their predominant 
instinct. As G. K. Gokhale (Original—‘Gopalrao’ only) said, we 
must also freely mix with them. Our tradition from early timw 
has been to incorporate within ourselves all (others): if this 
tradition were to be kept up in the future, even the Degressive 
tendency of the Mahomedans is likely to be curbed. The 
foreigners who came here before the Mahomedans were 
absorbed so quickly and on such a large scale in the Hindu 
social organisation, that in the modern society (of India) any 
attempt to decide who is an Aryan and who a non>Aryan 
would be quite futile. ' Mr. Jackson has in one of his wrtings 
expressed a similar opinion. [His words are:—] 

“It remains to refer to certain kinds of mental bias that are 
apt to affect the judgment in questions of Indian history. 
There is, in the first place, what may be called the patriotic 
bias, though it is shared more or less by European as well as 
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Indian soholars. It shows itself in a tendency to exaggerate the 
freedom of India from foreign inflnenoes, and to claim entire 
orginality for such inventions as the Indian Alphabet, which 
bear their foreign origin on their face. This school, loves to 
trace the leading, castes of the present day to an Aryan origin 
and to aocentoate the Hindu orthodoxy of the kings and 
conquerors of old. When these are looked upon as Hindus 
from the beginning, the most important fact in Hindu history 
is overlooked. I mean the attractive power of Hindu civilisation, 
which has enabled it to assimilate and absorb into itself every 
foreign invader except the Moslem and the European. Those 
Indians have indeed a poor idea of their country’s greatness, 
who do not realise how it has tamed and civilised the nomads 
of Central Asia, so that wild Turkman tribes have been 
transformed into some of the most famous of the Rajput Royal 
races.” 
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C.?Country. 

CS.:=CBlukya. 

Gen.-Century. 

Com.=Commentary, or Commentator. 


D.=>Dig8mbara. 

D. or Dy.=Dynasty, 
=Dharma^Bstra. 
F. a Family. 

Or.=Grammar. 

H. P.=High Priest. 

J. sJafn. 

K. =Kl:ng. 

Lit. s Literature. 


Mbh.-MabBbhBrata. 
Med. = Medicine. 

Mss. = Manuscripts. 
N.=sName. 
j Phi. 3 Philosophy, 
i RBf. := RBftraka^. 

I Rg. or Rv.=:Rgveda. 
j S.:= System. 

' S.-SvetBmbsra. 

Sk. or Skr. - Sanskrit. 

TBn.^TBntrio. 

U.-Upanifads. 

VV. ^Verses, etc. 


INDEX I. 

Index of geographical Names. 


Abu, Mount, p. 80; an Inscription there 
composed by Someivara, p. 90. 

Adljina temple, p. 282. 

Ahmedabad, account of a visit to and 
the Jain BhBp^nfH there, pp. 82ff; 

p. si?. 

Ajayameru = Ajmir, p. 54. 

America, p. 499. 

AnahilapaHaoa, p. 3, 475; capital of 
BiddharBja, p. 72; in Gujarath where 
the Solahkl branch of Rajput kings 
was ^tabliabed in 961, p. 637. 

Inandapura, the place where Uvata 
lived identified with Vadanagar in 
Upper Gujarath, p. 3. 

2ndhrade4e, p. 163. 

'Amtarvedl B The Doab, p. 155. 

AparBnta = Northern Konkan, p.*35. 

liBpalll ( plaee), p. 52; 85. 

AustnHa, p. 49t. 

Avanti, p. 3; 453. 

Bactria, the eastern part of Persia, 


Badarika4ram'a, p. 21, 

BankSpura in VanavBsa Province, 
p. 276f. 

Baroda, p. 522; its rulers to be declared 
Ksatriyas, p. 523, 

BbotfattB or Bho^BtiB, a Northern 
country, p. 338. 

BrBbmapal, a village near Jaypur, 
p. 296. 

Cambay, p. 56. ' 

CandrabbBgB, an old name for rivet 
Cbenab, p. 634. < 

CandrBvatl » Modem Jbalrapattan, 
p. 158. 

Cbatravaillpurl ( place), p. 52- 

CitrakOta (chittor ), p. S3: 54. 

DBmaoika, a place mentioned in a 
Nasik cave Inscription, p. 63L 

DattBmitra (DattBmiti), a tomi hi 
Sauvlra, near Sind, mentioned in n 
Nasik Inscription, p. 628. 

Deccan, p. 453, 


pied by the Greeks, p. 696, 

11 IB. G. Bhandarkar’s wdrks, Vol. II. 1 
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Deeoan College, p. 521. 

Devagiri, p. 72. , 

Dhanakataka, capital of SgtavShana, 
probably same as DhenukSkafa, 
p.627. 

DblrB, capital of Malwa, p. 4l, 53, 
249, 341. 

Dbarmapura od the NarmadK, p. 37. 
DbenukSkata, town on the banks of 
the Sapta-OodSvarl, p. 627. 
philll { = Prakrit Delhi), p. 336, 

Dholpur, p. 340, 343. 

Dip^iylpaka { place ), p. 52. 

DvBravatl, p. 73. 

Ekacakra ( ArB in Behar) place on 
the YamunB, p. 143. 

Elphinstone College, p- 521. 

Ganjams limit of the Maury a Empire, 
p.625. 

Oaui}amaQ<]ala s Bengal, p. 207. 
OautamI B. = OodBvarl B., p. 12. 

QayB, a town, p. 91. 

OogasthBna, a town, p. 9?. 

Ookarpa MahBbale^vara, situated in 
QorBftra, p. 65. 

QolagrBma in Vidarbha, p. 213. 
Oort(t<^a (in the South) = portion of 
Bocdi Eanara District, p* 65. 
Gujarat, in Bombay Presidency, p. 287, 
475,528. 

Gujarath in Punjab, original plaoe of 
■ 4he Qurjaras, p. 636. 

HariiaanBtbaji’s Temple, p. 82. 

Hosala C. » Mysore, p. 99. 
Hoaapattana in Uoysapa oountry, 
p.99. 

Iladurga » Idar, p. 387f. 

Jagannltha in Orissa, p. 6. 

JBvallpura, ( place ) p. 52. 

Jesahnle, p. 56. 

Kalisga, proTinoe, South of Modern 
Oriasa* p, 330. 

KalyBpa (Capital of Vijjapa Kala- 
ouri), p. 356. 


Kamalaiila T p. 53. 

Eanauj, capital of Bhoja, Mahendra* 

' plla, and MahIpBla, p. 475,636. 
Kanheri cave Inscription, p. 454. 
KBajikB, a i^aoe, p, 815. 

KBflbB or KB4bB on the YamunB, 
North of Delhi, p. 9,137. 

Kathiawad, limit of the Maurya 
empire, p. 474,528, 625. 

KedBrakBnta, in Garhwal State,p. 811 
KedBranBtUa, p. 211; in (larhwal State, 

p. 212. 

KhBrBghB(a, a place, p. 155. 

Kolhapur, p. 522; Its rulers to be 
declared K^atriyas, p. 5^1. 

Konkan, p. 474. 

Kosala, p, 460. 

EapakagrSma mentioned in a stanz;^ 
p. 632. 

KQrpara = Eopargaum on the GodB- 
vari. p. 149. 

Kusumapura, p. 313. 

I 

LakfapBratl, Capital of Gauda, p. 80. 
La(a, former name of Gujarath, latter 
name from 18th Cent., p. 475, 635.. 
LohBbala or LohBvala, a place 7 p. 338. 

Magadha. a kingly state in Buddha’s 
time, p. 535. , 

MahBdevigiri, where the SivasOtras 
were manifested, p, 199n, 

MahBrotha, a place, p. 880. 

MBlavarBu = MBlava E., p. 338. 
Malwa, p. 3. 

Mangalvedha, near Pandbarput# P> 83. 
Manohr. p. 17. 

Marahalta = Prakrit for Msh|i;87tr^ 
p. 339. 

Marusthall » Marwpd, p, 54. 

MathurB, p. 474. 

MayarBdri, Capital of BhairayaiUia 
f<».v.),p.9, 

MedapBta » Mawad. P,41 
MekalasutB = NarmadI B.. Pk 363, 
MithilB, p. 12. 

Nagapnra (Nsr), p. 53. 

Nagara, a town, p. 90. 
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[sndigM » Naadad in Nitam tarrl* 
tory, p. 163. 

randigrSma a Nandgapn, p. 34f: its 
idantifloation with Nandgaon near 
JanJira, p> U, 209. 
faravarapurl, p. S3. 

(BrSyapaathSna, a place, p. 201. 
farmadS, p. 370. 

Hasik Gave Inaoriptione, p. 454. 
Davanara (place), p. 54. 
ilabBlB =* NepBla territory, p. 338. 

Hew Zealand, p. 499. 

3riasa, p. 331. 

Padmapura in Vidarbhas, p. 429&n. 
PadmBfail, f in MKlati-MBdhava) its 
Identification, p, 429. 

PaRhaga, pi 7S. 

PIBegla bOtaniry = North-eastern por¬ 
tion of Bajputana nearest to Agra 
and Owaliorf p. 343. 

Pgfg (in HSlatl-Msdhava) its identi¬ 
fication, p" 429. 

PBrthapnra on thd Northern bank of 
the GodBvatL p. 38. 

PBtalipatfa in Magadha, p. 283. 

PBfap, p. 56; account of a visit to it 
for a search of Mss.; Jain 
ras at the place, p. 58fl; collections 
of Brahmanio works in, p. 69ff; date 
of its foundation, p. 77. 

Pattapa, founded by /VanarSja, p 72. 
,80.283, 

PrabhBsa. mentioned in a Nasik 
Inaoription. p. 629. 

PrayBga, town, p. 91. 

Pupatambe, a place, p. 207. 

Pnajab^ p. 445. 474 475. 

Pnpyaetambha =: PupatBmbeifa, p. 12- 
FBrpBda in the MBlava Country, p.288. 
PttfpamBlB, ( a town). p. 72. 
Puppapara, p. 309. 

BalpnUaa. f. 474, 475. 

JUner sf Binder, (place) in Oujarath, 
p.32a. 

BanthanUior s Rapastambhsipura, 

p. 331, 34*. 


RatnamBlB, a town. p. 72. 

Rome, p. 456, 476, 520. 

RnpB, a town, p. 48. 

SBgavB^BnSra in the province of VBg- 

^ vara, p. 283. 

Sakala, capital of Milindra, in Punjab, 
P. 627. 

SBketa besieged by Yavanas. mention¬ 
ed in MahSbhSfya (Arupad Yavana^ 
SBketam) p. 626. 

SaihmedScala, piace, p. 283. 

SapBdalakfa (country of “ a lac and 
a quarter*') => country about the 
Sambara lake in Rajputana, p. 91 
&n. 

SBrtha, a place on the VaradB, p. 42, 

Satruihjaya temple built, p. 80. 

SaurBsfra, p. 453. 

Siharanda = Sirhind, p. 212. 

Sindhu (in MBlatl-MSdhava), its 
identification, p. 429. 

SomanBthapaHapa, same a i PrabhBsa, 
p- 629. 

SrSvasti, p. 460, 470. 

SrlmBlapurl, p. 54. 

Srinagara in Garhwal State, p. fllf. 

^ristbala in Oujarath, p. 40. 

Stambbanakapura == Carabsy ? p. 59. 

SuragrBma, a village, p. 435. 

Surat, p. 328. 

Svetadvipa, p. 189. 

Syria, forming limit of the kingdom of 
of Seleuous, p. 625. 

TeiahgB = Tallahga oouhtry, p. 338. 

Telahgapa - Xndhra 0., p. 48. 

Tirabhukti = Tirbut, p. l97. 

Tribhuvanagiri (place), p. 54. 

Ujjayini, a Xfatrapa Dynaety rullqg 
at, about the beginning of ilte 
Christian era to 389 l^aka, p, 309, 
629. 

UibnBnagara, a place, p. 66. 

Ura^pattana » OlpBd, place M 
rath, p. 328. 

UtkalasOdraa modern fio, 

341. 
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VftDarast, Prakrit for VlrBpaal, p. 338. 
Vaftga, p. 453. 

VaruvElu in Hoaala country, p. 99. 
VaiurSvi (VasrSvi), a place, p. 387. 
VatapalU, a place, p. 65. 

Vidarbhas, p. 12. 


Videha, p. 12,458, 473. 
7idelianagara in MithilK, p. 435. 
ViivBvaeu, p. 17. 

Vyaitkatagiri, p. 196. 

Yamanapura, a place, p. 308. 
Yodapura = Jodhpur; p. 49, 
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Akfobhyatlrtha, pupil of MadhvBoBrya 
p. 17, 87. 

Agaitya ( cage) p. 136, 351, 354. 

Agni, p. 314; ( a Jain story ) p. 314; 
disappearing from the earth p. 314L 

AoyutaprekfBoBrya, the preceptor of 
MadhvBoBrya p. 21. 

AjBtaiatru, K. of KBsl, explaining 
Brahma(n) to a Brahman student, p. 
193. 

Ajitadeva, Dig. Jain High Priest p> 48 

Afioalagacoha, branch of Candra- 
gapoha, date of its foundation, p. 79, 

AppayyBoErya, p. 19. 

Atri, p. 319. 

Aniruddha, fourth Vydha of livara, 
according to RBmBnnja .possessing 
two attributes, assumed for dissolu* 
tion of the world, p. 184,185. 

Andhakas (tribe) p, 193. 

Amitagatl Jain (different from Author 
Amitagati) p. 317. 

Arjuna p. 331; escorting the wives of 
Krfpa, plundered by the Xbhlras, 
p. 693 . • 

Atvapati, K. of Kekcya, p. 193. 

Xdlnitha (Jain) his brass image, p»80. 

AnandaUiptta, p. 15; 

Xnandnya^api of Dcvagiri, p. 84. 

Xnandartya (Jain), p. 49. 

Xma, fpsBtli* priest of Karpa, Pstan CB. 


Amiga, family priest} of, Patan^ CB. 
Kings, p. 91. 

A4valByana and SBhkhByana SBkhBs, 
difference between these two apoord* 
ing to CarapavyahabbBfiya.' copsist* 
ed in the exolpgipn or inoluslop of 
the Bgvsdn VIII58, p. 896, MS; pre* 
sent day evidence, to show that A, is 
not a SaifahitB SBkhB. p. ^4. 

A4valByanI ^BkhB, p, 299&:n3. ; 

Ahaija,. an ancestor 1 of Some^vara 
( Klrtikpomudi). p. 91. 

Indrajit, p. 317. . 

I4vara, his five manifestations accord* 
ing to RBmEnujsi, p. 184. 

Uparioara Vasu, follower of PBfiOa* 
rBtra, p. 193. 

UmBpati, (god) p. 67. • . 

Diijas, p. 104. 

Kaoohapa Incarnation^ p. SlOftn., 
311«tn. 

Katuke4vara s Biva, t*. 91. 

KapBlakup4nlB, p. 438. * 

EarhB^B Brahmans, Aheir vlllfleaitbnt 
their present day reputation, p 135. 

Kalkin (Incarnation). p. -SllffHbi ' ■ 

Kavafa Aih^a, a non^Brnunapa b«l- 
coming a Biffhmapa p. 47S/~ ■ * 'i 

Kavlnd^tlrtha, p. 17. 

Kasoli (Jain) Imagb. p. 8#. i:: .<i 
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KSpBias, a sect of MShe4varaa, p, 198. 

KSmadaira of Jayantlpurl. p. 318. 

KBmandakl, in the (MBtati-MBdhava), 
p. 427. 

KBlBmQkhas, a sect of MBheavaras, 
p. 198. 

KumBra, family priest of PS^ap kings; 
his military exploits; an ancestor 
of Some4vara Kirtikaumudi; family 
priest of SiddharBja, pp. 91f. 

Kumbhakarpa, p. 317. 

Kuru-PBp^ava story, Jain version of, 
p. 315. 

Efspa Incarnation emphasised by 
NimbBrka, p. 26; as god, p. 191; K. 
element in BhSgavata system, p. 193; 
K. in Vallabha system, p- 196. 

Krypabha^^a, p. 17. 

Kyppa^Bstrin, p. 18. 

KrppBoBrya, p. 18,19. 

KedBra, a god, p. 9, 

Ke4avas nine and their nine enemies, 
p. 311. 

Ke4avBcBrya, p. 19. 

Kaurava story distorted by VyBsa 
(aoo rding to Jains), p. 316. 

Kauleya p. 136. 

Kyatriyas, their part more active in 
religious speoulation than that of 
BrBhroapas, p. 192f; original possess¬ 
ors of religious truth; active in 
propounding religious doctrines, 
p. 193. 

Kharataragaccba, origin of the name, 
p. 51; date of its foundation p. 79. 

Qapavijayagapi, pupil of LSbhavijaya- 
gapi, p. 68. 

Qapeia or Qapapati, extolled in 
MndgalapurBpa, p. 134. 

Qaru<}a, p. 184. 

QBrgi VBoaknavl, a historical person, 
p. 504; mentioned in an Upanisad 
M taking part in philosophic dis¬ 
pute, p. 504L 

QurlcBrya, p. 20. 

Onleva, a family name, p. 90. 

Qokttla in ViUabha eiyr.n, p. 1^3. 


Oopis, in VBllabha system, p, 198. 

Ooloka a the hoaren in YlUabha 
system, p. 196. 

Govinda element in BhSgavata systMl, 
p. 193. 

Qovinda^Bstrin, p. 17. 

Qau^asBrasvata ascetics loBryas Ac., 
mentioned in the VBriJBkfaoarita, 
p. 134f. 

Gautama ( Jainism), p. 316. 

Qhuli-bBiBoBrya. p. 20. 

Cakratirtha p, 17. 

Candadeva of ^rlmBla caste, p. 80. 

Candraklrti (Jain), p. 48, 49. 

Caitanya, p. 26. 

CaityavBsins (Jain), p. 51, 

ChByB, daughter of Mapijapa Xaulikn^ 
pp. 313f; her story; ibid. 

JagannBtba of Orissa, p. 198. 

Janaka, p. 458. 

JanSrdanBcBrya, p. 18. 

Jamadagni and SahasrBrJuna, their 
story, p. 72. 

Jayatirtba, p. 17. 

Jayaiekbara (Jain), p. 48. 

JBmadagnas, p. 301. 

Jinacandra, Jain Pontiff, p, 81 hie 
life, p. 52. 

Jinadatta, Jain Pontiff, p. 81; hie Ufit 
and family, p. 84. 

Jinapatistiri, Head of XAaratan- 
gaocba, p. 51. 

Jinamati, the Jain Saint, (of UlJayial), 
p. 817. 

JinarBJa, Head of KharataragnoelM, 
p. 47. 

Jinavallabba (Js in Pontiff^ > hie lifet 
p, 51,521. 

JinendrasOri Srfpffjya, p. 88. 

Jineivara (Jain Pantiff), p.81| Hie 
life, p. 82. 

TapBgaccha, ite MBgpnra braneht p.ll( 
date of the establishsBent of Its 
doctrine, p. 79. 
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Dakfa (mythologioal). p. 134. 

DiivIJaya RSma, bis idol brought from 
Badariklirama by MadhtBoSrya, 
p. 81 . 

DIrghatamasas, p. 104. 

Duryodbana, p. 310, 317 ; D. and other 
Kauraras, resorting to Jina’s teach¬ 
ings, p. 316. 

DurvSsa, Sage dining at the hands of 
Draupadi, a Kfatriya lady, p. 518. 
Dusyanta, p. 487^ 

DevabhadrBoBrya ( Jain), p. 84. 
DevasvSmin ( Jain), a donee, p. 109, 
317. 

Draupadi, her becoming the wife of live 
found fault with (by Jains), p. 315nl. 
Dharmaoandra, pupil of Haribhadra- 
sUri of Prthugacoha, p. 85. 
Dhamralooana, a demon, p. 89. 

Dbopjo RaghunStba, name of Jaya- 
tlrtha, a native of Mahgaivedha, 
High Priest of MSdhvasi in his 
previous £4rama, p. 17, 23. 

Naulin ( bull of Siva) on one side of 
the coin of King Hima, p. 633. 
NandisvSmin, a donee, p. 109. 
NabhSnediflha, his story in the Aita- 
reya BrHhmapa as illustrating the 
tenses of the three past TensesfSkr.), 
p. 417f. 

NarasiifahBoSrya, p. 19,80. 
Narabaritirtha, p. 17; pupil of MadhvB- 
oBiya, p. 21; sent to Orissa, p. ibid. 
NBkttll4a PS4upata, p. 198. 

Nlnnka, a KarhldB (family ) name 7 
p. 135. 

ITirada. P.188,190. 

NBrasiihha Incarnation, p. 310&n, 
31ldtB. 

NirSyapa (Ood), his worship enjoined 
by RlmBauja, p. 26,191; N. element 
. in BhVsavata system, p. 193. 
Niiumbba, (demon). p. 88. 
NpiiifahBoBrya, p. 18. 

Nemiiepa (Jain), p. 317. 

PaochB, Jain, p. 49. 


Paitoa4ara PBr4vanBtba, p. 80. 
PadmanBbhatIrtha, pupil of MadbvB- 
oBrya raised to Pontiiioate, p. 17,21. 
Padmaaundaragapi ( Jain ), p. 49. 
ParUhirBma, his destruction of the 
Esatriyas, p. 74; P. Incarnation 
p.311n. 

Pavanavega, converted by Manovega’s 
efforts to Jainism, p. 317. 

Pa4upatas, a sect of MBhesvaras, 
p. 198. 

PBfioarStra system, its history, p. 189f; 
same as SBtvata system, its origin 
and Special points; its non-vedio 
origin ; its proper origin explained ; 
its account in the NBrSyapIya, one 
of the oldest, p. 191; a distinct non- 
vedio system, p. 193f; originally 
non-vedic becomes an Aupani^ada 
system, pp. 194f, 198; P. mentioned as 
a separate religion professed by 
SStvatas ; mentioned as being the 
same as taught to Arjuna by Bbagvat, 
p. 192; P. religion vindicated by 
Madvha; its historical nature 
thrown in the back-ground in M.’s 
system, p. 195. 

PBfioarBtras, accused of treating the 
Vedas with contempt, p. 190. 
PSfioarBtra SaihhitBs do not belong to 
any one particular system, p. 197. 
PBpiju, his sons, p. 310. 

PBrtba ( Arjuna), p. SIO. 

P84upatas mentioned by BSpa and 
Hwban Thsang, p. 198. 

PBiupata or MBheivara = Saiva sys¬ 
tem, p. 189,198. 

Purufottama (in RBmSnuja system ), 
p. 184. 

PurOravas, his relations with Urvasi, 
p. 294,427. 

Pttiastya, p. 319. 

ParpimBpakfa, its date ? p. 79. 
Praoetas, p. 319. 

Pradyumna-Vyuha of Uvara, for 
protection of the world, p. 184; the 
third Vyaha having two attributes, 
p. 185. 
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PradyumnScSfya, p. 18. 

PravShapa, son of Jaibala, p, 193. 

PhSnasa, a Karh8<}a family name p. 
135. 

BalarSma, p. 311n. 

Bali (demon K.), p. 310. 

BSkara, a Karbala family name p. 135. 
BBlaki Gargya, p. 193. 

Balaoarya, 19, 20. 

BBskalas, p. 302, 305.^ 

Baskala and Sakala SakhBs, the KarikB 
about the point of difference between, 
quoted, p. 299n, 

BBskala text, its Sfltra and Grhya, p. 
298. 

Buddha called Bhagavat; B. (Gautama) 
of the Mkya clan, a Ksatriya p. 193, 
2M: B. received into Brahmanio pan¬ 
theon ; B. (incarnation) p. 311&n; 
B., 444, 450, 460, 476. 

BodharByBcarya, p. 20. 

Bhakti, p. 478; B. characteristic of the 
PBiioaratra school, p. 188f., B. doc¬ 
trine, its origin, p. 19l; B. school, 
doctrines of p. 614. 

Bhagadatta (legendary K.) mentioned 
in Mbh;p. 353. 357. 

Bhagavat as title of the Buddha and 
Vasudeva, p. 193. 

Bhallasvamin, a donee, p, 109. 
BhavBnandasarasvati, a Gau4a SBra- 
svata BrBhmapa, 134. 

BhavBn! or DurgB, p. 87. 

BhBgavata or PBiicarBtra system, p, 
188f; a system of .popular religion, 
p. 189. 

BhJradvBjas, p. 104. 

BhBvB4ac8ryB (Jain), p. 54, 

Bhima, p- 317, 

Map4apa Kausika; his story; un¬ 
married recluse marrying a widow, 
p.312f. 

Matsya Incarnation, p 310&n, 311 n. 
Hanovega, p. 316. 

MahBvlra of the JflBtfka race, a 
Kfatriya, p.'193; 450. 


MBp4akas (SBkhB). p. IBSAbS. 

MBp4llhi MkhB, not yet traced, p. S05. 
M8thttras (Jain) monks of Mathuif, p. 
317. 

M8dhavatlrtha, p. 17; pupil of tfadhvB- 
cBrya, p. 21. 

MadbavaiBstrin, p. 18. 

HBdhavasena (Jain teacher), p. 317, 
MBnabhadrasOri, a High Pries* of 
Prthugacoha, p. 85. 

Mahe4varas, refuted by SaihkarBoBrya 
p. 198. 

Mukundaof MimbBrka sohool, p. 87. 
MuRja, spiritual adviser of Durlabhg, p. 
90; ancestor of Somesvara (Klctikau- 
mudi), p. 91. 

Mudgala, a Sage, p. 134. 

Yadu race, a Lunar race, p. 70. 

Yama, Jain story of his falling l« 
with a girl and biding her .Ig. his 
stomach, p. 314. 

BagbunBthatirtba, p. 18. 
RaghunBtbBcBrya, p. 17, 19. 
RagbupatyBoBrys, p. 19. 
Bagbuvaryatlrtba, p. 18. 
RaghDttamatlrtba, p. 18. 
RahganBthBoBrya, p. 18. 

RahgSoBrya. P- RflmBnujIya Guru, 
p. 69. 

Ratnaiekhara (Jain), p. 49. 
RBghavendrBcBrya, p. 19, 

RSma (DBiarathi) Inoarnation, p. 
3lln. 

ROmas, nine, and their nine on«nlo* 
p. 311. 

RBma Incarnations, three (Jamadagni) 
p. 310ftn, 311. 

RSmacandratlrtha, p. 18. 
RBmacandraiBstrin, p. 18. 
RBmacandrBoBrya, p, 19, 

RSmsigstrin. p.l7. 

RamBoIrya, p. 19. 

RByavibBra, p, 80. 

RgvBps,p. 316; follower of Jalnlem, 
iWd. ' , 

RudraroBlB, erected by J»WlrtlJ».8> 
date, p. 80. 
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R«vlfvlmi>D!kflta, p, 109. 

Lakfinl. mother of Someieara < Klrti- 
Kaumudi), p. 92. 

Lakfml-KBrByaoa, (RBmBnuJIya Ouru), 
p. 69. 

Lalla, spiritual adviser of K., 

p.90. 

LuQiga, tempter of, p. 80. 

LohatvBm'n, a donee, p. 109. 

Vata Gacoha, date of the doctrine of 
disuse of images in the Gaocha, 
p. 79. 

Va4avB PrBtitheyi, p. 458; a historical 
person, p. 504. 

Varupa (in Aitareya BrBhmapa), p.417. 

VardhamBna (Jain Pontiff), his life, 
p. 51. 

Vasiftba, his origin from Urva4i, p. 

894. 

VBgitatlrtha, p. 17. 

VBoaknavi, p. 458. 

VBmadeva, p. 104. 

VBmana Inoamatiou, p. SlOdcn, 311&n. 

VByn. Jain story about him, p. 314. 

VBrijBkfa, a special incarnation of 
Viflu^: identified with VBsudeva 
aUff Siva; belongs to the Gau^a- 
sBMsvata family; stories of V., 
p, 134; V. some local deity, p. 135, 
136. 

VBli falsely represented as killed by 
RBma ( according to Jains ), p. 317. 

VBsudeva, first vynha possessing six 
great attributes; V. in BBmBnuja 
system, p. 185; V. as name of the 
supreme deity, p. 188; V, recognised 
as a supreme deity in Patafijati’s 
times, p. 189; V. worship, its origin; 
V. characteristic name of the 
supreme deity according to PBfiea* 
rttra, p. 191; V. as highest Brah- 
ma(n>; V. worship older than 
Patafijali and PBpini, p. 198; V. 
called Bhagavat; V. a Kpatriya 
of the YBdava tribe: founder of a 
theistio system; ora prince of the 
SBtvata raSe; deified and wor¬ 


shipped after his death, p. 193; V. of 
SBtvata religion, p. 198; V. p. 450 
478. 

VfisudevaSBstrin, p. 17. 

VBsudevBoBrya, p. 17. 

VijayadSnasOri of TapBgaccba, p. 54, 

VidyBdhirBja. a MBdhva High Priest, 
p.23. 

VidyBdhirSjatirtba, p. 17. 

VidyBnidhitirtha, p. 18, 

VidySdhisatlrtha, p, 18, 

Vimalavasati, Vimala’s Temple, date 
of its construction, p. 80. 

Vi^vBmitra p. 320: V. born as a K^atriya 
became Brabmapa; this epic story 
confirmed by an old tradition in 
the Aitareya BrBhmapa p. 472. 

Vi?pu, a supreme god, p. 22,191; V. ele* 
ment in BhEgavata system, p. 193; 
V. as a more prominent name in 
MBdhva system than VBsadeva, p. 
195; V. (god) incongruity of his 
becoming a cowherd, a messenger 
of the PBpdavas, a charioteer of 
Arjuna, a dwarf etc., p. 310; V.'s 
ten traditional forms (Incarnations); 
date of its being an ordinary belief; 
V. Son of Vasudeva, p. 311. 

Vispu^Bstrin, p. 17,18- 

Virasena ( Jain preceptor ), p. 317. 

VIrajas or Vlravaih^ajas = silk-weavers; 
induced to go from Paitban and 
settle in Anahilapat(apa, p. 72; V, 
go to Pa((ava and settle there: 
their Ksatriya origin; their inter¬ 
marriages with Gujarath Kpatriyas; 
names of their different families, 
p. 74. 

Vipvaksena, p. 184. 

Vuppadevabha((a of Kalamba, a ritual 
teacher, p. 297,298nl. 

Vrppis (tribe ), p. 192. 

Vedanidhitirtha. p. 18. 

VedavyBsa, his idol brought from 
BadarikBsrama by MadhvBcBrys, 
p. 81. 

VedavyBsa tirtha, p. 18, 

Vaippavism, different elements that 
go to make it up, p. 198, 
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Vytsktlrtha ( Mldtiva system). p. 24. 
YySsEoBrya, p. lA 

• 

SakuatalB ( heroine ), p. 427. 

^aibkara, ( god ), p. 316. 

SKkalaa, p. 303. 

^kala dskbs, p. 299&a2. 

SBkala and BBfkala, their Sntrn and 
Ophya, the same, p. 298. 

SBhkhByana school, p. 295; last 
^ verse of RV. according to it, p. 296. 
SBmatastrin, p. 17. 

^Bmba, building a temple, p. 634. 

^iva, bit images referred to by Patan* 
jali, p. 198 ; S. according to Saiva 
school, p. 202f; S. according to I 
Spanda school, p. 203; Siva and ; 
V4 pu worship taken by foreign ^ 
invading tribes, p. 519 ; S. wearing , 
tridant image on one side of the | 
coins of King Hima Eadphises , 
p, 633. 

Kumbha, ( demon ), p. 68, 89. 

Saivas, a sect of MBheivaras, p. 198. 
i^aivism, as old as Vai^pavism, its non- 
historical nature, p. 198. 

Sramapas, as enemies of the ritualis¬ 
tic system of the BrBhmapa period, 
p. 122, 

^rlkaptha, a GandasSrasvata family. 

, p. 134. 

SrinlvBsBoBrya, p. 20. 
drepika, p. 316. 

Saibkar^apa, as a second Vyflha of 
Is’vara for creation of the world, p. 
184; his two great attributes, p. 185. 
SatyakBmatirtha, p. 20. 
Satyadbarmatirtha, p. 19. 
SatyanBthatlrtbit, p. 19. 
Satyanidhitlrtha, p. 19. 
SatyaparBkramatlrtba, p. 20. 
SatyaparByapatirtha, p. 20. 
SatyapBrpatTrtba, p. 19. 
Satyapriyatlrtha, p. 19. 
Satyabodhatlrtha, p. 19. 

BatyaVaratlrtha, p. 19. 

Satyavijaya ( MBdhva Guru ) p. 196, 


Satyavijaytlrtba, p. 19. 

Satyaviratirtha, p. 20. 

Satyavratatirtha. p. lA 

Satynsadikalpatlrtha. p. 10 

8atyasaihtuy(atlrtba, p. 10. 

Satysaihdhatlrtha, p. 19. 

SatySbhinavatlrtha, p. 19. 

Satyeflatirtba, p. 20. 

Sarvadeva, a family priest of the 
Cslukya Kings of Patan; 8. an an¬ 
cestor of Somelvara of ( KIrtti- 
kaumudt ) p. 91- 

SBriikhySyanl dskbB, p. 899AcnS. 

Satvat, a descendant of Yadu, p. 192. 

Satvatas, p. 192; their history, ibid. 

Satvata Vidhi, revealed by the sun, p. 
192. 

satvata Religion, its Kfatriya origin, 
p. 192f., 198. (See also PaftcarBtra). 

Satvatarf abha,8Btvatapuibgava =3 VBsu 
deva, p. 192. 

8Ita, p. 310. 

Sugrlva, p,316; follower of Jainism; ibid. 

I Sudbarmasvamin, (Jain) p. 65. 

: Sundarabhalla ( of NimbBrka School) 
p. 27. 

SubapabhaKa. p. 17. 

Sumatigapi, p. 54. 

Suracarya (Jain) p. 61. 

SulabhB Maitreyl, p. 468- 

SOkara (Boar) Incarnation, p. 9104bn, 
311dcn. 

Soma, priest of Bbima 1, PBtan C>. K., 
p. 90. 

SoinanStha (god) p. 45. 

SomavaifasavibhOpapa, p. 70f, 

Hanisakirti (Jain) p. 49. 

Hart or Hara, not the supporters of 
the Universe (Jain), p. 2M. 

Hariicandra (of Aitareya BrBhma«a) 
p. 417. 

HarisiihhBcBrya (Jain), p. 54. 

Hiraoyake^ios, Brahmans of Poona, as 
authority in-deciding a reading In a 
SOtra text, p. 596. 

HiravijaysOri. p. 65. 

HnUkeia (in.RBmlnnja system), p.U4. 
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Auckland Colvin, Sir, on Indian Social 
Reform, p. 524. 

Aufrecht, Professor, liis Oxford Cata- 
logus Catalogorum ), p. 7, 8, 43, 70, 
137,138, 140,149, 212, 217f, 324, 333, 
346, 436. 

Ayln Akbari, p- 287, 

Benfey, Prof., his Smaller Grammar, 
p. 415. 

Bbandarkar, Devadatta Rarakrishna j 
( youngest son of the author) finding ■ 
references for Rarakrishna Qopal | 
Bbandarkar ( author), p. 625. 

Bbandarkar, Rarakrishna Gopal, Sir, 

( author) his keen regret for the 
shortness of his Mss. Report for 
1884-87; reasons, being illness and 
other unavoidable work, p.292 ; “ all 
my life a school master” and “casti- \ 
gating boys; ’’ motive of his visit to 
Madras seven hundred miles away 
from his closet in Poona, p. 503; his 
dissatisfaction with the smallness ; 
of the social reform ideas realised, ^ 
p. 516f; his view about the Indians i 
taking up social reform ideals, p. 525; ; 
refuting the charge of being a pos- i 
simist in social matters, p. 534f; bis j 
literary controversies ; studied dis- ! 
courtesy shown to him on one occa- j 
sion, p. 580. I 

Bbandarkar, Shridhar Rarakrishna | 
(author's eldest son), p. 137. | 

Bright ( John ), p. 533. j 

BUhler,Dr.,p.59f ;76,77, 85, 137, 140, I 
159, 202,211, 224, 249, 288 ; his report | 
on Kashmir Mss., p.67,133,201,216f; | 
his spirit of fairness; cause of the i 
influence wielded by him, p. 287. j 

Burnell, his catalogue of tanjore Mss. 
p.100, 105» 164, 177. 178, 205, 293, 
333.334, 349. 


Candrakanta TarkSlaihkSra, p. 541, 
558. 

Chakravati Babu Manmohan, p.440. 

Charhdorkar, p. 55. 

Chandawarkar N. G., p. 527. 

Chatterji, Mr. Mohini Mohan, saying 
that garbhSdh3na is disregarded 
among the Kulins Brahmans of 
Bengal, p. 590. 

Chintamani C. Y., p. 503, 

Cobden, p, 532f. 

Colebrooke, p. 96, 287; his Essays 
p.250u. 

Cunningham, General, p. 81f, 148, 346, 
430: Arch. Reports, p. J15. 

Dadoba Pandurang, Rao Bahadur, 
p. 479. 

DStar, Aoyuta 85stri, p. 55. 

Datar Gangadhara Sastri, p. 99f, 107f. 
137, 145. 

Days Vimala, his Bhaijdara, p. 82. 

Devrao Hosing, p. 55, 

Dhara, p. 247, 250. 

Dipachanda Hemachanda, ( Mss, 
owner), p. 68. 

Durggprasad Pandit, p. 153, 350, 

Early History of the Deccan, referred 
to, p. 272, 274. 

Eggeling, Prof., p. 158. 318; his Cata¬ 
logue of the India Office Library, 
p. 343f. 

Encyclopedia Britannica, p* 524. 

Forbes RasamSla, p. 78. 

Gathvkar, Dadabhai Madhara, Com¬ 
mentator of SUryasiddhinta, p. 212. 

Gokhale, G. E., lecture of, on "Hindu- 
Muslim Question ”, p. 624. 

Grant, Sir A., p. 415. 

Hall, Dr., p, 148, 436n2; hia edition of 
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SSifakbyaiBra, p. 140,147; his index 
of Sanskrit Philosophy, p. 178. 

Haug Dr.,p. 413. 

Hillebrandt, Prof., p. 308. 

Hodgson, p. 148. 

Howard, E. I.. Director of Public In¬ 
struction, but for whom Sir H. O, 
Bhandarkar would never have learnt 
Sanskrit, p. 422. 

Hnltzsch, Dr., p. 340nl. 

Huuter, Sir W. W., p. 332, 439. 442. 

India Office Library, p. 287; Collection 
of Mss. therein, p. 345f. 

Isvaracandra VidySsagara, his view 
of Indians taking up Social Reform, 
p. 624. 

ft- sing, the Chinese traveller, p. 160, | 

./ackson (Mr.), opinion of, about the I 
mixture of Aryans with non-Aryans, 
p. 637-8. 

Jacobi, Prof., p. 56, 431, 

.faswantrai Qopalrai of Patan, owner 
of Mss., p. 69; his library contain¬ 
ing FSflearStra SaifabitSs, p. 191. 
•layasing Hathesing's Bhapdam. P. 82. 
Jolly. Prof., on the history of child 
marriage, Z. D. M. G. XLVI. pp. 413 - j 
426, p. 584; emendation of J. spoiling ! 
the sense, p. 586. 

Kathawate Abaji Vishnu, p. 58. 

Kelvin, Lord, on the evoluticii in 
external nature, p. 621. 

Kern, Dr., p. 212. 

Kielhorn, Dr., bis scheme of catalo¬ 
guing Mss., p. SSf; his translation of 
PariUSsendusekhara, p. 147; bis 
report for 1880-81, p. 334. 

Kinlooh Forkes, p. 288. 

Kirkpatrick, p 148. 

Kirste, Dr., edition of Hiranyakesin’s 
Ophya antra, p. 596. 

Xirtane, his edition of Hammira 
MabSkSvya, p. 340n3. 

Klatt, Dr., p. 64.65 - 
Krpa5aihkara, a MImSihsaka, p. 69f. 

* plshanfcar Umiyasbankar, p. 527, 


Leoky, p. 499. 

Lohavargi Polnnum BhagiJSra, p. 88. 

Maohegai .1 Vi.siju OangSdhar, p. 55. 
Mackenzie Manuscripts, p. 155. 
Mnh.lhha.sya, KieUtorn’s Kdn., p. 287. 
Makilinodi Vat.iia, his Bhiitjijiira at 
patan, p, 59. 

MHIava country, p. Jt7. 

Mapdalakara, a fortress in the Sapg- 
dalak'ja country, p. 216. 

1 Mandalik, his edition of Vyavahitra- 
! mayilkli.t, p. 147; his edition of 
ManiilJi.’i.sya. p. 585. 

Max Muller, Prof., his "India-what 
can it teach us?" p. 160; his opinion 
regarding the cause why a man 
thinks of religion, p. 618. 

Modak .lanardan Balali, p. 138, 153, 
Mohanavijaya. a Mss. owner, p. 68. 
Morloy, hii life of Cobdon, p. 532. 
Mulachandji, his Bhdi^dara, p. 82. 

Nalakacchupura, a place, p. 247, 249. 
Nirantar Govind Sastri of Nasik, p.328. 
Nizam, Oovernmont of H.H.the, p. 154. 

Oldonborg, a German Scholar, p. 300, 
457 ; his view about the point of 
dilferenco between Asvahlyana and 
S;liikhnyana Scbools, p. 296. 

Palaoogr.aphical Serb)p. 287, 

Pandit S. P., p. 430. 

Pathak K. B., Prof. p. 274. 318. 439; 
Chairman at the lecture by Sir R. O. 
Bh.andarkar in the Deccan Sabha in 
1909 p. 624. 

Patvardhan Sitaram Slistri, p. 5.5, 
Patvardhan Vitthalr.aoGanosb, p. 147. 
Peterson, p. 93; his Mss. for 1884-86, 
p. 349; his article on Jahlaoa, p. 349f, 
Piscbel, Prof., p. 56. 

PremKbhSi Hemabhai's Bbapd-tra, p.82. 
Prinsep's Essays, p. 182; his Tables 
78f., 148, 250nl. 

Raja Radbakantadeva, bis Sabdakal- 
padpima, p. 557. 

Rajavijaya Dayavijaya, his Bhag^^rn 
at Patan, p. 59, 
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RSjendralal Mitra, hit) notices of .skr. 
Mfs, p. 324, 346. 

Raiiado M. fl.. Justice, p. 498, 516. 

Rannacharya, K. Panditnratna employ¬ 
ed to form .1 library for the Maharaja 
of Mysore; on the marriage of girls, 
p. 599 ( Note 1) 

Katnavijaya, hia BhUpdAra at I’atan, 
p. 59. 

liomesh. Sir, ?. 574. 

Roosevelt, President, his attempts to 
be just to the Negroes of the United 
States, p, 529. 

KdpasSgaraji, his BhSp^^ra at Patan. 
p.59. 

Sahebram, p. 133. 

Sdkariibarl lake, p. 246, 

S.^ntidasa Devakarapa, owner of Mss., 
P. 68. 

Sathe. NSrSyana Silstri, p. 55. 

SatyavijayanySsa, (owner of Mss. ) 
p. 68. 

Scott Sri Walter, his Ivanhoe, p.420. 

Senart M., a French scholar,?.4.56,476, 
479. 

Sewell, his Sketch of the Dynasties of 
Southern India, p. 332,439.. 

Sh'ralkar, his ( Book ) shop in Poona 
city, p. 566. 

TarkacndSmapl Sa^adhara, his views 


about (iarbbfidhSiia rehited, p. .559, 
565, 568, 574. 

Telang, Justice, p. 558, 568, 573. 

Tiole Professor, giving constituents of 
Religion and Opinion of; regarding a 
man's thinking of religion, p. 618. 

Tilak B. G., of Poona, his views about 
GarbhBdhfina criticised, p. 563 f.; 
his arguments about the time of con¬ 
summation and his interpretation of 
texts in the matter refuted, pp. 566- 
575 1 his interpretations of texts 
about OarbhSdhana shown to be 
wrong pp. 576-583, 

Tod, his Annals of RSjasthSna, p. 321, 
636. 

Trikamlal Anandlal, a Mss owner, 
p. 70. 

Trivedi, K. P. p. 439. 

Troyer, M., p. 430. 

Vaidya Govindbaba, p. 55. 

Velankar, Ramachandra Dhonddev, 
p. 82. 

Vidyasagara Ishvara Chandra, p. 498. 

Weber, Prof., his Berlin Catalogue, p.39, 
70, 96, 147,149, 296. 

Westergaard, Prof., p. 70. 

Yadu4astri Takle, p. 55. 

YBjfle4vara4astri, his Sryavidyasudha- 
kara, p. 217f. 
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Ahhinavagvipta, tniniator of .I«yi5pld:», 
king of Kushroir, p. 434. 

.^hhirns, p, ,519; A. kings, their era 
mentioned in Nasik Inscription, 
p. 631; A. called Miecolms in Mbh. 
and Vispupurdpa; A, referred to in 
an Inscription at Qup4& in Kathia- 
wad; A. same as present day Ahirs; 
A. following the Sakas, beloogiog 
originally to central Asia? p. 633; 
A. originally wore no sacred thread, 
p. 633. See also Ahirs holo.v, 

Acala, K. p. 338, .341. 

Agnivarmun, father of V ispudatta 
mentioned in a Nasik inscription, 
p.631. 

Agravalas ( Jain ) p. 383. 

Ahnvamalla, E. of MahSra.stra, p. 3411. 
Ahiraiid, his date; founder of Ahimuda- 
bad, p, 77. 

Ahirs (Abhira*) found among gold¬ 
smiths, carpenters, cowhetds, aod 
even among the Brahmans; dispute 
between the A. sects about wearing , 
the sacred thread; p. 633. See also 
Abblras above. 

Ahmadshah, p. 79. 

Ajayaphla, Gujarath CSlukya E. p. 41, 
45; his date. p. 75; 91. 

AkAlavarfa, RBs. K., his greatnes.s, 
p. 276; his date, p. 277ftn; p. 378. 
Akbar, p. 49,55, 78, 83, 380, 388. 
Alexander, the great, his invasion, 

P. 625. 

Alla-nd din Khilji of Delhi; p. '6,331: 
as AllSvadi, p. 48f. 

Allfivadi, see Allauddiu Khilji, of j 
Delhi, above p. 49. j 

Ama or AmarSja a son and successor 
of Yasovarmao, king of Kanan^ p. 
80f>,433; converted to Jainism, p. 
438; a voluntary exile being dis¬ 
pleased with his father, p. 81. 


Am.trn, a prince ? p. 38.3. 

Ainoghavarsa of RSs. dynasty, his 
date, p. 377n, 377f. 

Amr;?ySyana, s king or a pronominal 
derivative r p. ^250. 

Atlanta, son of Mnhidhara (son of Dtdd) 
genor it of Melugi, p. 352,356, 

Andhrabhrtyas, mentioned in I’uripas, 
after the Maury as, p, 625. 

Anna, a K. defeated by Jahla, p. 35.3, 
3.37. 

Antiociius II (iraodion of Seleuous ; 
referred to in Asoka's Inscriptions, 
p. 625. 

Arddliasern ( Ardesar) a learned 
priest of the Pursis, p. 41. 

Arjuna, or Arjunadeva King, p. 329, 
prince of Malwa, p, 329f; p.2461^ 250; 
defeated by JatiSrdana, p, 353,357. 

Arjunadeva, a VSghela R., his date, 
p. 75f. 

Arne, king of Ajmir p. 54. 

Asoka, Emperor of Fataliimtra; his In¬ 
scription, p. 4.34, 625. 

Asvariija, a K. of PrfigvS(a race, p. 93. 

Aurangjib, p. 76f. 

Avalladevi, aHdps princess married 
to Karnadeva, ruler of Cedi, p. 635. 

Baiibru, a K. defeated by Jahla, p. 3S3. 

Baotrians establishing their power in 
India, p. 636. 

BShBdar, p. 77f. 

Bahadur, his corpse found in the sea, 
p.79. 

Bahara, the murderer of Mahimud, 

P.7I. 

BljirSv I, Peshwa, p. 326f. 

BeiltkSragapa a branch of Naadl- 
saihgha. pi62; B. of the MQlMUhgha 
p. 278, 281, 882. 

BalharS, kingdom mentioned byt 
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Mahotr.edan historian, which is the 
same os RSs|rak((ta dynasty, p. 636. 
Bankeyarasa of the Cellaketana family, 
a governor of RSs. family, p. 278. 
Bappa, (K.) of Mewar, p. 320, 
Bappabhatti, a Jain saint, p. 432. 
BhSbhnya, a minister, p. 45. 
Bhairavasaha son of PratSpa of the 
Bas{rau4ha or Rathor race; p-9; 
som'etimes called BbairammasSha, a 
Mahoniedan or RBjputname, p. 9f. 
Bhaja, inscription on a cistern at; 
p. 631. 

BharahapBla, a K. of Taka race, p. 138, 
Bharata (name occurring in a Jain 
work ) p. 272. 

Bhave^a, a prince, p. 140. 

Bhillama ( V ) son of Melugi, of the 
Later YSdava dynasty, 352f, 356. j 
Bhima or Brhadbhima K. p. 45; B, of j 
Oujarath, K. of CBlukya race, p. 50; 

B. a K., his date, p.73; B. the younger, 
his date, p. 75, B. K. of Patan, p. 92 
6. a prince, p. 283. 

Bhimadeva, K. of Oujarath, p. 45,341f. 
Bhimala, KSlafljara K. p. 370. 

BhogldSsa, a Jain pilgrim, p- 283. 

Bhoja.a king,during whose reign Uvata 
lived ; his date ; to be idcntided with 
Bhoja of Avanti, p. 3; B. K, of Malwa, 
his date. p. SO, 51, 341. 

BhojarSja, fourth Gurjara king of the 
Marwar dynasty, p. 636. 
fihnya4a caste of (Jains) p. 283. 

Bir Siihha Deo, a Tomara prince, p.216; 
Vlrasiihha; his history; founder of 
a Hindu Kingdom at Gwalior, ibid, 
his date, ibid. 

Brahms, a K. defeated by Jahia, p. 353. 
BnkkarSya, founder of Vijayanagara 
dynasty; his date as occurring in 
an Inscription, p. 99. 

CshuvSpas or Chahuwans or CSburoSna 
(CavhaQa) p. 143; originally belong* 
ing to a foreign race, p. 522: become 
Rajpnts, p, 523; a Rajput family 
mentioned by Tod, p. 636. j 

Caitpnya, his date, p. 198. 


Cslokya, early C. kings, the extent of 
their dorainious; the origin claimed 
by them; not thoroughly extirpated, 
p. 14; decoan C.s, their o mntry 
sometimes called TelahgaDa, p. 43; 
list of C. Anahilapattapa princes, 
P. 45, 93; C. kings of PS^aij their 
dates, p, 73f. 

CampS, a Jain lady, p. 283. 

C5mu^;4a, a K. his date, p, 73; 77. 
CSrauniJadeva K., p. 45. 

Caodapa of the PrSgvS^ race, p. 93. 
Can».lapras3da, p. 93; ( a K. of PrSg- 
vttta race.) 

Caodasiihha of the PrSgvS^a family, 
minister of CSlukya Oujarath kings ; 
same as Cap^apa mentioned in Kirti* 
kaumudi, p. 38. 

Cancjesvara a minister of MithilSp.140; 
C. a king, p. 335, 340; probably same 
as CarujamahSsena or of 

Chohan race, p. 340. 

! Candra ( Canddnaiii), a Hindu name 
in Junnur Inscription, p. 628. 

I Candrabbitnu, king of KBsi; his genea* 
logy, p. 12. 

Candragupta-VikramSditya drives 
away foreigners, the most famous 
prince of the dynasty, p, 535; 0. 
founder of Maurya dynasty, p. 625. 

, Candrakirti, a Jain teacher, p. 283. 
i CandrSpTda, Kashmirian king, his 
embassy to China, p. 430. 

Candrasena, a Chohan prince, p. 140, 
143. 

CBpotkata princes, their dates, p. 72f. 
Cas^ana. same as Tiastenes, name 
occurring in some Inscriptions, and 
coins, p. 630. 

Cedipati, a K. p. 335, 340. 

Celladhvaja, proper name, p. 277- 
Cellaketana, proper name, p. 277. 

Central Asian invading tribes, taking 
up Hinduism, p. 519. 

Chinese chronology as affecting the 
dates of Kashmirian Kings, p. 430f. 
Chohan Hammira, p. 343. 
pip* =( people of C bine ) p. 338. 
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Cura (Citasa), the Yavana, giving the i 
Dining Hall, at Junnar, p. 628. 

Codagauga, K. of Orissa, p. 440. 

('olas, p. 340. 

Colavai, Prakrit for Colapali a king, 
p. 336. 

Dabhoi Inscription, compossed by Somo- 
svara (account of Kirtikaumudi), p.lO. 

Dfida, Commander of the troop of 
Elephants; Conqueror of Vijjana 
( Kalacuri K.), p. 352, 356. 

DSmaoika, Inscription in a Nasik cave, 
mentioning D., p. 631. 

DSnis (Jain ), p. 283, 

DurpanSrayaiia, a prince, p. MO. 

DaudasSh, his date, p. 77. 

Deo Brahin, q Toinara prince - Deva- 
varma -= Devbarma, p. 216. 

Dcviisakti, Hrst (iurjiira king of the 
Marwar dynasty, p. 636. 

Devasena, a Chohan prince, p. 143. 

Dbarama, a Yavana mentioned in a 
Karla Inscription, p. 627. 

Dhanacandra, a Jain, p. 248. 

Dharma, a king of Gautja, hereditary 

enemy of £ma, p. 80. 

Dhiraniati, queen of Narasiihbadeva, 
K. of Mithila, or Tirhut N. called ; 
KSmesvararajapandita by caste a | 
Brahman, p. 148. | 

Dhruvasena I, a Valablii prince called j 
a BhSgavata, p. 189. , 

Didwapi, Inscription ( copperplate ) at. 
of Vikrama Saka 9, calling the ] 
province of Gujarath ‘ Gurjaratra’, ■ 
p. 636. 

Durlabha, a Cdlukya K. of Aanahila- : 
pa^tapa, p. 51; D. a king, his date, ; 
p. 73. 

Durlabhadeva K., p. 45. 

Ovijendrakirti, a Jain Teacher, p. 283. 

Gahga dynasty, its rule over Orissa, 
p. 439; its Inscriptions, p. 439f; 
genealogy of the dynasty, p. 440f. 

Qahggdhara, son of Ddda, p. 

O, brother of Jabla, p. 353. 

Oau()a, K., p. 341. 

Gautaralputra, defeating 


pating the dynasty of NahapBoa, 
the foreigner, p. 629. 

Oeblote dynasty, p. 320. 

Gha(iyilla, Inscription t stone) at 
calling the province of Gujarath 
“ GujaratrS ", p. 636. 

(iopilla. Commander of Kirttivamian, 
p. 341f. 

(iovinda IV', Hilstruknta K.: c.alled 
Silhasahku ; his dale, p. 34Uf. 

(iiihila, K. of Mewiir, p. 320. 

Gujaratis, p. 485. 

Giijjara ( Prakrit) llurjara, K.. p. 336, 
339. 

Guntjii Inscription, p. 632. 

Gupta Dynasty, p-535. 

Gflrjaras, l', 340, .519. 

Ourjara, originally a foreign race, 
p. 522; GUrjara K , p. 341 : G. kings 
included among the Ksatriyas ; G. 
saiiskritised form of Gujjara, p. 635 ; 
(i. kings, iKdonging to tho Pratihilri 
dynasty according to tho Inscrip¬ 
tion ; G.s e.stablisliing their rule in 
Marwar, p. 636; G. name assigned 
to the Rajput Badihltra family ; G. 
Gaitda Urahtnaus in Bajpiitana,p.637. 

Chur, a tribe similar to the Ourjaras, 
spreading to the sea of Ar.ab in 
Russia, p. 636. 

Ilapimira, three kings of this name-— 
the tirtt of the ilaranti branch of 
Chohan dy., prince of Mevad at war 
with Mahomedans, p. 49, 330f., 331, 
340; another of Geblute f., p. 320, 
331, 340 ; a third of Hakambari of the 
race of Cbahuviina f.; mentioned in 
EkBvali. hero of MatnmtramahB- 
kBvya of Nayacandrasnri, p. 330, 
331; H. K., p. 48, 335. 

Harapbarapa. making a gift to tba 
ball at Karla Caves, p. 627. 

Harasiihba. a prince of Mithilft, p. 140. 

Uarasithhadeva, a king of MithilS, 
defeated by the Emperor of l.'elbi, 
p. 148. 

Harihara, king of Vijayanagar, p. SI. 

Bariicandra, a king of TBka race. 


1 
! 

352,356; I 

I 

and rttir- , p. 111. 
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Harivaifoiavartnan, non of Mango of 
of Mahendra rac«, p. 148. 

Hemantasenu, of Sena dy , p. 347, 348. 

Hamaraja, son of ReaS, p. 883. 

Hima Kadpbises, a king of Kusapa ( or 
Turuaka) dy.; this name is by no 
means Hindu but from description 
on coins appears to have become a 
stanncb Suivite, of Sad or 3rd 
century after Christ, p. 833. 

Hindu dynasty of Guptas succeeding 
foreigners, p. 535. 

Hoysala YSdavaa ruling over Mysore, 
p. 99. 

HumKu, the Moghui K., his date, p. 49, 
78. 

UQpas or Huns, put down by Yaso- 
dhnnnan, p. 535; H. coming to India 
after the downfail of the Quptn 
empire, end of 5th cen. A. I).; H. a 
gotra among the Rajputs; one tribe 
of these H- established itself in 
Hungary where it still flourishes. 


I Jaiiiollabhadena = Zainul Abuddin, K 
I of Kashmir, p. 159. 

Jaisavalas, p. 283. 

I Jaitugideva, son of DevapSla of the 
PraraSra race, king of Mslava or 
Avanti, p. 249, 259. 

Jaitra, a Yadava (or Kolhapur Siia- 
hara ?) K., p.355: as Jaitrap3la, p.357. 

Jdjala= probably Jgjadeva, minister 
of Hammi a, mentioned by Naya- 
candra, 340, 

Ja ;ivll Prakrit for JSjaia aCounseilor 
P.336, 310. 

Jdlaya (?) son of VidySdbara, a Taka 
prince, p. 9. 

JunBrdana, son of GahgBdhar, p. 353, 
357 ; J. tamed a lion, ibid. 

Jnya-dBma, son of Tiastenes of Ujja- 
yini, p. 630. 

Jayakirti, a Jain pilgrim, p. 283. 

Jaynsiihha of the PBtap CBlukya 
dynasty, p. 65; his date as given in 
a work; J. K. of EBimir, p. 430. 


p.835. 

HwanThsang, the Chinese trove’ler, 
p. 3,198. 

I-ohu fon-mo (Chinese ) K. of Centrhl 
India sending an embassy to China 
•-; Yasovorman of Kanauj, p. 431. 

Indra III or 'Nilyavnrsa, (RBs. K.), 
p. 370. 

IndrBgnidatia, Yuvana son of Dharma* 
deva, in a Nasik Inscription, p.698. 

Irilasa, a Yavana, mentioned in a 
Junnar Inscription, us constructing 
two tanks, p. 628. 

Uvarasena, ninth year of, in a Nasik 
Inscription, p. 632. 

Jaganmalia, a Jain piigrim, p. 283. 

JaganDKthBirama,aRBmXna^ya Guru, 

p. 182. 

jBhIngir, p.78. 

Jahla« son of DBdB, his esploits; 
makes Bhillama king, defeats Oar* 
iaraKnP.9S2f.3S8f. 

Jain setwoM for the date of Tale> 
varman’s death, p. IM. ;; 


Jelaluddin Akbar; his date & genea¬ 
logy, p. 211. 

Juuagad, Inscription (stone) at, men¬ 
tioning MahBksatrapa KudradBman, 
p. 630. 

Junnar Inscription, mentioning s 
Yavana, p. 627. 

Jurja, a kingdom mentioned by a Mu- 
homedan historian which is the 
same as ‘Gurjara’, p. 636. 

Kacara, a Jain pilgrim, p. 283. 

Kalihga K. mentioned in EkBvali. 
p. 330 - Narasiihha K., ibid. 

EalyBpa, a Jain piigrim, p. 283. 

Kamalakirti, a Jain pilgrim, p. 283. 

KSm&rpava, a king of Orissa, p. 441. 

KSnbji, a Jain pilgrim, p. 283. 

Kanneri or Kpnheri caves. Inscription, 
in, near Bmnbay, p. 277,830. 

KXgTByanaa, mentioned in Fu^oa* 
after the Mauryas, p. 825. 

Karacnli (sKalaouri dynasty), p. SM. 

Xaravimukti, father of Madaaapilef 
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Karla caves, Inscription in, referring to I 
Yavana people, p. 627. : 

Karna, a K. his date, p. 74,339, 340, 342; 

K. a X'SgbelS K., p.76; K. the younger, j 
his date, p, 76; conflict between 
Karna PStap CSlukya K. ‘and K. of 
Dhitra, p. 90f.; K. king of Cedi, of 
Kara(la)cari dy., p. 341. 

Kari.iadeva, a Chohan prince, p. 45,143; 

K.a king of Cedi married to the Hana | 
princess JUvaladevi, p. 635. 

Kail. K. of, p. 341. j 

Kasisvara, a king, p. 337f; called Divo- I 
dasa in com., p. 338. | 

Eauthrapaia ( = Kamalapala ) of Agra, | 
p. ‘124. I 

Khao4nlavala line (Jain), p. 283. ! 

Kharepatan Plates, p. 70. | 

Kliorasan, p. 340. i 

Kr^na, K. of the later Yaduva dy. help* ' 
ed by Laksmideva, p. 354, 357; K. 11, 
Rdftrakaia K., his date, p. 370 : K. 
IK, Has. K., p. 434; Kf^pas (three of 
Ras, dy.), their dates, p. 70. 

Krppadass Ba(Ca)huapa of Ksatriya 
race, p. 283. 

Krpparaya of the Vijayanagara dy., 
his date, p. 70. 

Kpatrapa, the name of 8aka kings, 
p. 628; derivation of K, p. 629; K.s 
of Ujjayini.line founded by Tiasteties, 
p.630. 

Kpemaraja, a king, bis date, p. 73. 

Ksetrasiihha = Khaitasiihha of the 
Qhelote dy., p. 321. 

Kumarapala, a Jain K., p. 45,54, 80, 91; 

K. introduced Jain religion, his date, 
p. 74. 

Kumarasithba, p. 38. 

Kumbhakarpa, K. of Medapata or 
Mewar, p. 331. 

Kumbhakaipa=Kumbbo of the Gbelote 

dy., p. 321; patron of Mapdana, ; 
author of Rajavallabhamapdana. 

Kumbho, king of Metrad, p. 42 ; same i 
as Kumbhakarpa mentioned by | 
Mapdana. ibid. : 

Kuawar Pal, a Tomara prince - KumSra | 

pal. p. 216. 


Kusspas, mentioned in Rajatarahgipi. 
as kings ruling in the north, p. 633, 

Kutabndin, bia date, p. 77. 

Lukkhumadevi, pueen of Candraiiihba, 
P. 140. 

Laksa of the Ohelote dy., p. 321. 

Lakproupasena, the six poets at his 
court, p. 321; bis date, ibid; L. son 
of Ballalasena, p. 34(f. 

Laksmideva, son of JanSrdana, p. 334 •' 
the beautiful garden he built, p. 
354, 357. 

Lalitaditya or Muktflplda, king of 
Kashmir defeated by Yatovarman, 
p. 81f.; his embassy to China, p. 4291. 
4S0f. 

LavapaprasSda of the V8gheia-Oa* 
lukya dy. of Oujaratb, p. 10,44f. 

I.okilditya or Ccllupat.'ika, a (lovernor 
p. 276f. 

Lupiga, a prince of Prngvd(a line, p.93. 

Madafa(r), his date, p. 77. 

MadaiiapBla, K. p. 6; M. belonged to 
Tilka-race, a f. of petty chiefs, ruling 
at Kas(ha,p. 9; patron of Viivelvara* 
bhalta, author of MadanapBrijIta; 
his date, p. 137if. 

MBdbava, minister of Bukka and Hari* 
hara, kings of Vijayanagara. p. 437. 

MBdbavarav Peshwa, p. 327. 

Magas, colonies of the foreigners in 
Rajputana, Marwar, Agra and 
Bengal; M. becoming Brahmans, 
p. 633; Inscription concerning the 
M., relating their history; M., made 
worshippers of Gcd by SBmba, p. 634. 

MahBdeva of the YBdava dy. king of 
MahSrBftra, reigned at Devagiri, 
p. 42,101,436. 

Mahammad, p. 79. 

Mabammad Faruki of Malwa, p. 78. 

Mabammadtbab, p. 78. 

Mahamud Begarra, p. 781. 

MabBrBptras, a K, p. 341. 

MabSrSya SivadBsa, a prinoe« p. 197. 

MahB4arman, a physician, p. 208. 

MabendrapBla, K. of Ourjara dy. ruled 
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in Marwar, originally a Oarjara, but 
oalled as baluoging to the solar race, 
p. 582, 636; K. of Kauauj, his dates, 
p.434. 

Mahl, a Jain Merchant, p. 883. 

Mahldhara, son of DSda; p. 352, 356; 
defeated king Vijjapa( kalacuri) K. 
ibid. 

Mabimud (II); his date; p. 77; M. 
(Ill), bis date; M. (IV) his date; p. 78. 

Mahipala, a PHla K. of Bengal, p. 347 ; 
M. Sixth Ourjara K. of the Marwar 
dy. p. 636. 

Mahomed (the Prophet) p. 519. 

Mahomsdan incursions, a continuation 
of preceding foreign invasions, p.519. 

Mahomedans, incorporation with, ad¬ 
vocated, p. 637. 

Maiil)lugi, a K. defeated by Jahla, 
p. 353, 357. 

Malaa, Prakrit for Muiaya a K., p. 336, 
340. 

MBladeva, Hindu king of Jodhpur; of 
the Ralbor family p. 49. 

MSlava K. p. 341. 

M5lavarBa=<M3lavariiIju, p. 339f. 

Malla, a king defeated by Jabia, p.353, 
357. 

Malladeva, a £. of I'ragvX(a race, p.93. 

Mahgalu, son of Heroa ( Jain ). p. 283. 

Mapikyumalia. a prince, p. 177. 

Mauryadynasty.mentionedin the PurR- 
pus; extent of their pmpire, p. 625. 

MRyOrfija of the Kalacuri d. p. 370. 

Meiugi K. ( of later Ysdavas ), p. 352; 
us Mailugi or Mallugi, p. 356. 

Menander, mentioned by Pataajali; 
his coins; extent of his kingdom, 
p, 626; M. and Milindra one and the 
same person, p. 627, 

Honeander of the Greco-Bactrian 
dynasty,-' Yavana, p. 518. 

Mibirakula, HtSpa king known from 
inscriptions, p. 635, 

Moghul kings of Delhi, their names 
and date", p. 78. 

Mokala of the Ghelote d. p. 321. 

MudSfar, bis date, p. 77.78; MudSpar, 
his date p. 77. 

MuktBpf4ai ia bis embassy to China 


claims central India; K. ( Yaiovar- 
man r ) as his ally, p. 438. 

MQladeva, a K. p. 45. 

MalarSja, a K. p. 45,77.91; K. of tim 
PRlap CS, line, his genealogy, p. 6b : 
founder of PBfap CB. kingdom; bis 
datep. 73; Mala, the younger, a K. 
his date, p. 75. 

Malasathgha, p. 274, 278. 

Mufija, uncle of Bhoja, bis history ; 
and date p. 50f; M. of DhSrB, p. 318 ; 
M. defeated by Jahla p. 353. 357. 

Mussulman Sovereigns of Gujaratli, 
their dates, p. 77f. 

Muzafar, p. 78. 

NBgabha^a, second Gurjara king of the 
Marwar dynasty, p. 636. 

NahapBna, coins of, found in great 
number, in India, establishing a 
kingdom in India, p. 629. 

Nandisaifagha, branch of MUlasaihgha. 

p. 281. 

HandyBmnBya, p. 278. 

Narasifhha.different kings of that name 
p. 332; N. kings of Orissa, I, II, HI, 
IV pp. 440-442; N. a king mentioned 
in BkBvali p, 329, 330; H. Panegyris¬ 
ed in EkSvali of VidyBdhara = N. II 
of Orissa, p. 442. 

Naravarman, grandson of Bhoja of 
DhBrB. p. 53. 

NarayBpadasa = Narondas, a prince, 
p. 287f. - 

Hasik Inscriptions referring to 
Yavanas, p. 628,631. 

NivBi, wife of Malu, a Jain follower, 

p. 281. 

Orissa princes, their list, p. 439. 

Fa4hBra, family of Rajputs, mentioned 
by Tod, p. 636. 

PadmBvati, queen of PratBpa, p. 343. 

Pahlava dominance, p. 194. 

PBla dynasty, p. 348; its chronology 
ibid. 

PBla. kings of Bengal, p. 341. 
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Pamars, oritfnally belonging to a 
foreign raoo, p. 522; become Rajputs, 
p.523. 

ParamSta {PramBrn), family of Raj¬ 
puts, mentioned by Tod, p. 636. 

Parsia, cultivating formerly Sanskrit 
lore, p. 41. 

PSta^Sh, as title of Mussulman 
sovereigns of Oujarath, p. 77. 

PaUapI Ootra (Dig. Jain), p. 283. 
Perojasghi, =* Phero* Shah Taghlak 
p. 49. 

Peshwa, etymology of the word, p. 327. i 
Phatteshab, a king, p. 211f; his era. 

p. 212; ruler of Oarhwal. p. 212. | 

PrahlSdana, a K. of Paramara line, j 
p. 93. 

Pralapa, son of ViryabhSnu, king of 
Oboban race, p, 343. 

Pratgpamalls of tbe R5s{rakn|a race, 
a dependent of Anahilapaltapa 
CSlukyas, p. 9, 91. 

PratSparudra Qajapati, king of Orissa, 
p.155. 

Pratfipasena, a Cboban prince, p. 143. 
PftburSja, Cboban king, p. 331; date of 
bis defeat by Shababuddin Ohori, 
p.249. 

Ptolemy, tbe Geographer, p. 630. 
PulumSyi, ruling at Paith.an. mentioned 
by Ptolemy, p. 630. 

RagbunBtharao or RBghava Peshwa, 
p. 327. 

Rajasiifaba, a prince ? P- 283. 
R3mabhadra, third Ourjara king of the 
Marwar dynasty, p. 636. 

RSmacandra of the YBdava dynasty of 
Devagiri, p. 101, 214. 

RSmadBaa, Minister of Akbar, p. 211. 
Ramadeva, YBdava king of Devagiri, 
p. 436. 

Ramateatrin, NyEySdhisa of MOdhava- 
r5v Peshwa, p. 327. 

Rapaga, a Ygj6ifca, p. 214. 
Uanavigraba, a Cedi king, his date, 
p. 363, 370. 

RSs^rakOla-kula, p.70f.; belonged to 
the Yadu brancb, ibid. 


j Rlflrakata, tbe 3k. form of RBs(raudba 
or Rlfhor, p. 9; date of tlielr dit- 
j placing Cilukyas, p. 14; H.s oon< 
stantly at war with the (luriara K.s 
of Marwar and Kanauj, p. 636. 
RatnSditya, a king, his date, p. 73. 
RatnapSla, a prince of TBka raoe, 
p. 138. 

Ratnasenit, mother of KumBrapHa K., 
p. 74. 

RSyasila, a prince, p. 280f. 

Eksaihhitn, legends connected with 
passages in, p. 293. 

Rsahhadits.’i, a Jain .Hcrilie, p. 27H, 
Rudrahhiiii, an Ahlnr.i (icnorul, men¬ 
tioned in .1 (iiipda Inscription, p, 032. 
Riidra-drim.i. grandson ofTiasteiies of 
Ujjayini, p. 630. 

RudrSditya, Counsellor of Muilju, p. 50. 
Rudra-siihha etc., suhse<)uent kings in 
the dynasty of Tiastenes, p. 630; R. 
niling in 102 Saka, p. 632. 

SSdbBrapa, a king of TBka race, p. 138. 
SabajapSla, a king of TSka race, p. 138. 
SahasBiika, K. called in com. VlkromE- 
ditya, p. 337 : K. of Kanoj, p. 340f. ; 
hia identirtcation (?) with Ouvinda 
IV. RBs. K , p. 341. 

I grdii Sikandara - SikandarShah Lodi, 

I P.49. 

SSbibav andina, king of Turufkas, p. 247; 

I S. mentioned by XlBdbara = Bhebe- 
buddin Ohori founder of Mahomedan 
power in India; his defeat of Fptbu- 
rSja, p. 249. 

' S3b JbBih( Jehan), p. 78. 

I ^aka dominance, p. 194. 

I ^aka, kingly line, nuntioned in 
I Purtpas as future rulers, p. 625; 
kings coming after tbe Yavanas, 
p. 628; getting incorporated with 
the K^attriyai, p. 681. 

Sakai, {=Mahomedane) Lord oL p,143 
6 aka Vifpudatta, mentioned in a Hulk 
Cave Inecription, p. 631. 

Saka woman marr ied by a Hindu king 
p.630. 

‘ gakandar, bis date. p. 77- 
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Salem Bah, the lord of Mleooha kings = 
Jehangir, son of Akabar, p. 283. 

SalivShann, a substitute for the name 
BStavShana, p. 62S. 

BSlvatimnm, minister of KrsnarSya of 
Vijayanagara. p. 154f.; date of 
KrjparSya, p. 155. 

Sitmanta (a proper name), p. .38. 

SSmantasirhha, a K. his date, p. 73. 

Samba, son of DadS p. 332, 356. 

Bartigramapi^a, a King of Kashmir, p. 

^ 430. 

Baihkaragapde. of the Cellaketana 
family, a governor ofRaf- family p. 

^ 278. 

Hathkaranandana? p. 53. 

Barangaf Bilranga ? )deva a K., p. 75. 

Sarangadeva, king of the Cillukya 
dynasty of Uujarath p. 38, 85. 

SarasvAtigaooha, p. 278, 281,282. 

Bardpa, a Chohan prince p. 143. 

s'stakarpi, king of the 6stavShann 
dynasty, mentioned in Kanneri in¬ 
scriptions, p. 630. 

BfitavShana line of kings at Paithan 
mentioned in PurSpas, p. 625; 8. 
dynasty founded by Gautamiputra, 
p. 629. 

Satrap, identical with Ksatrapa p. 630. 

Saumagya Gotra ( Dig. Jain ) p. 283. 

Seleucus, sovereign of the part from 
Syria to India, p. 625. 

Sena line of teachers and pupils, p. 274; 
S. kings of Bengal, their descent p. 
345 ; 8. dy. of Bengal, date of its 
foundation, its chronology, p. 347, 
348. 

Shah Jehan, Emperor of Delhi, p. 
40, 224; date of his accession p. 79. 

SiddharBja, bis expedition against 
Devagiri p. 72; S. a Pstap CB. K., 
hia date and conquests, his oonstrnot* 
ing a tank with a thousand temples 
of 6lva p. 74; 8. throws into prison 
K.a of Malva and Sindhu p. 91. 

Siddhasena, preceptor of Bappabba^li* 
p.81. 

Slhada p. 48. 

Siliadha^BBa, a yayanaof PhenukBkata 


leading a Hindu life, mentioned in :i 
Karla inscription p. 627. 

8iifaba=:a K., p. 353 YSdava K. Sin- 
! ghana, 357, son of JaitrapBla, and 
I grandson Bhillama V his date; ibid 
I p. 357. 

I 8ihghapa=:Sithhapa a powerful YBdava 
I K. of Devagiri p, 46; his exploits, his 
I invasion ofQujarath p.46; reason why 
he did not pursue Lavapaprasada, 
p. 47. 

Sihghapadeva mentioned in Saiiigita- 
ratnBkara as the author’s patron r. 
43f; S. and Lavapaf LBvapya )- 
{ prasSda, sample of a treaty between 
: them p. 45f. 

{ Sobhanadeva p. 38. 

I Sola, family priest Of MalarBja. Patan 
! Calukya K. p. 90. 

I Solankis, originally belonging to a 
; foreign race, p. 522; become Rajputs, 
p. 523. S. a Rajput family mentioned 
' by Tod p. 636; branch established at 
; Anahilapattan in Gujarath p. 637. 

■ Soma, a K. of PragvB{a race p. 93; S. 
j a Mantrin at whose direction Pafleo- 
' pBkhyBna was prepared p. 322. 
i Srepika, ( king ? ) p. 272. 

! Subbatavarman, a K. of MBlava, p. 230. 

' Subhauma, a future Tirthaihkara of 
I Jains, p. 282. 

Suuga-mentioned in PurSpas after the 
Maury as p. 625. 

’ Snryasena, a prince of Chohan race, 
p. 143; his genealogy, ibid ; his date, 
p. 144. 

Tsilapa (I), Later CB. K. called K. of 
Telahgapa, p. 43, 318; T. (I) founder 
of later CB. dy. p. 50f; bis date, p.51, 

TBka race, p. 9. 

,f BrSpida, K. of Kashmir, 430. 

TejahpBla, K. date of his death, p. 80; 
T. of PrBgvB^a race, p. 93. 

TejapBla, son of DhanarBja, a Jain, 
p. 283. 

Tiastenes, king of UJjayinl, mentioned 
by Ptolemy, p. 630. 

TihupapBlasTribhitvanapSla, a K. bik 
dpte, p. 75f, 
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Timur (the Moghul). p. 216. 

Tomara princes o( Gwalior, their list, I 
p. 215f. i 

ToramSpa, a HDpa king known from 
inscriptions, p. 635. i 

Trilihga, king of Harihara-a Vijaya- 
nagara king ? p. 8, 

Turkas, p. 76. 

Turkman tribes transformed into Raj¬ 
put Royal races, p. 638. 

Turuskas, or the Turkish kings, p. 633. 

UdaySditya, son of Bhoja, K. p. 341. , 

Udayasiihha. a MahHrSnS of Mewad, , 
p. 287f. I 

Utkala K., p. 339. 

Uddhuraija, a Chohan prince, p. 143. 
UdokhSrii, his date p. 77. 

Usavndata, son of Dinika and son-in- i 
law of NnhapSna, mentioned in a ' 
Nasik Inscription, p. 629. 

Usavadatta, name same as either 
Vrsabhadatta or Rsabhadatta, p.629. 
Utkala, K. mentioned in EkiSvali, p. 
330: = Nar8siiiiha K.:ibidU. M’rakrit , 
U(Wa, p. 388 : 341. 

VSghela kings of Piitan, their dates, 
p. 75f. 

Vaijala, son of VikramSditya of the 
Chohan race, p. 158. 

Vajjis or Vrjjis, K^atriyas, a Republic | 
in Buddha’s time, p. 535. 

Vajrasena (Jain) p. 48. 

Valabhi princes, called MShesvaras, 
p. 189, 198. 

Vallabha, son of Krspa=Govinda 11, 
RBs. K., p. 277. 

Vallabhedeva K. p. 45. 

Vallabharaja, a K., p. 77. 

Vallarfija or VallabharSja, a K. his . 
date, p. 73. 

VanarSja, ( K.) his date, p. 72. 

VgudS and Bhnya4a, K.s, his con¬ 
quest and data, p. 73. j 

VSrSpasI, king of, p. 341. 

VastupSla, a K. of PrSgvata race, p. 78, j 
80,90,93; a panegyric on him by | 
RotpeiTara, p. 92; V.’s genealogy. 


9 

p. 93: V. Oujarath K., bis date 
p. 330. 

Vatsaf muni) gotra, p. 352, 356. 

VatudSan, a feudatory of Lak^mapa- 
sona, p. 347. 

Vljayanagara dynasty, p. 162. 

Vijayasena, a Sena K. p. 342, 347. 

Vijayasiihliii, a GujarsthCillukyn mini¬ 
ster, p. 3H. 

Vijayavarman, king of Vindhyas» 
M3lava, p. 247, 250 ; V. Jayavarma- 
deva son of YasovarmanY p. 550. 

V'ijjaija Kalacuri K. p. 3,52, 356. 

Vikrama, a Gujarath C3. minister, p. 
38; V. K. p. 339. 341; --Vikramaditya 
I, of the later Ca. d.. uncle of Xhava- 
malla, C5. K., p. 341, .342. 

Vikramaditya, I of early Ca. dy. p.l09, 
341; V. his Kra, expressly stated to 
bo culled Sudivat, p. 290 ; difference 
between it and Haka Er.i, ibid. 

V'indbyavarman. a K. of Miilav.'t, p. 
2.50. 

VirabhiSnudeva I. K. of Oriss.a, p. 441 ; 
V.II, p. 441; ( Vira tBhBmideva III, 
p. 441. 

Viradhavala, son of Lavagnprasada, 
p. 46 ; V. a K. p. 77; V. of the Vttghela 
CSlukya d. of Gujarath, p. 10. 

Viramadeva, a prince of Idar. p. 288. 

Virasidiha a K., his date. p. 73; V. a 
king of the Tomara lino, his pedigree 
p. 215- 

Visaladeva, Anahtlapallaga C8. K. 
p. 44 45; V. Gujarath K. p. 66; V, a 
VRghelB K., his date p. 75, 77 ; date 
of his accession, p. 76; date of three 
years' famine in his reign, p. 80. 

VisBlakirti, a Jain High Prieit, p. 281. 

Viggudatta, a Maratba name in an In¬ 
scription at BhSja, p. 631. 

ViygudattS (lady X daughter of Agni- 
varman and mother of Vi^vayarman, 
depositing for treatment of the alok 
p. 631. 

Vidyavarman, son of VlygudattS, in a 
Nasik inscription, p. 631. 

Vudhika, a proper name or a term 
meaning a money lender, p. 63J, 
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VySghreraTEla, a (Jain) family, 
p. 846f. 

Vaiodharman, ruling ovar North-W. 
Malwa and Bajaputana, p, 535; Y.= 
Ta4ovannan(?) a E. who killed tha 

Oau(}a E. p. 80. 

Yaiovarman, E. of Eanauj: his date 
pp. 80, 81: E. of MSlava, p. 850 ; E. 
of Eanauj, patyon of Bhayahhati, 


p. 489; date of hii defeat by LalitS' 
dltya, p. 431. 

Yavana8=foreign writers on astro¬ 
nomy p. 40; Y. dosoinanoe, p. 194; 
Y. kings mentioned in PurSpas as 
future rulers, p. 685; Y. as followers 
of Buddha; Y. names completely 
Hinduised, p. 688. 

YogarSja, a E.; his date, p. 78. 

Youa or Yavana, name of Macedoqiitq 
Oreek kings, p. 685, 


INDEX V 

ENGLISH AND GENERAL INDEX. 


Aboriginal races incorporated among 
the Aryan race formed the SQdra 
caste, p. 511. 

Affirmation and denial of a thing at 
one and the same time, p- 838. 

Age of marriage and its consummation 
according to Hindu Religious Law, 
pp.538,583; Age of consent Bill, p.538. 

Animal Sacrifice, p. 188; their killing 
at sacrifices not allowed, p. 178f, 

Aorist ( Sk.), sense to be attached to 
it, p. 416f.; A., Perfect, Imperfect, 
their use in Aitareya BrShmapa; A. 
never used in Ait. BrS. in telling 
stories; Imt when it is found used there 
pp.416-417; A.=English Present Per¬ 
fect = completion of an action or a 
recent action confirmed ly usage in 
other works, pp. 417, 419, 480; A. 
intended by PBuini to show “this 
day's ” past time or past time gene¬ 
rally, p. 419. 

Arhata (Jinas) twenty four, p. 311, 

Aristooratic form of Government pre¬ 
vailing in ancient Aryans of India; 


p. S35f; instances of states where i 
prevailed, ibid. 

Astronomical observations mentioned 
in Vedic works; their date, p. 124; 
Astr. instrument purchased for govt, 
p. 349. 

Avesta very nearly similar in language 
to the Vedas, p. 635, 

Bible, religion in, adopted by PrErthanS 
SamSj, p. 680. 

Boys—after upanayana to make over 
to Guru—to remain there for 18, 24 
or even 48 years—then to relinquish 
Brahroacarya and marry—time of 
Upanayana—boys married at an 
early age now p. 464. 

BrSbmapa caste—its formation p. 511: 
B. s learning from Efatriyas p. 193; 
dining with Eqatriyas and Vaisyas 
p. 518; regaining their power lost to 
i Buddhists with the rise of Candra- 
I gupta and patting their social system 

I in order p. 535 ; B. club held in 
' Bombay for introducing social rc* 
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form into B. community in 1890, p. 
488. 

Brabmanic protest and enemies against 
the ritualistic system of the Brih> 
mapa period, p. 128; B. religious 
works, faults in them pointed out by 
a Jain p. 309f.; B. gods, Jain account 
of their mis-deeds p. 314; B. revival 
p. 444. 

Brahmanism, growing into prominence 
with the restoration of native dynas* 
ties, p. 194. 

Brsbmo SamS), p. 480; both a religious 
and social Institution, its present 
work, p* 585. 

British Government, benefits conferred 
by it, p. 513. 

Buddhism, grown powerful under for¬ 
eign rulers, p. 194; 6. its rise, age, the 
favourite religion, its decline p. 444; 
defects in B. p. 613; B.—moral revo¬ 
lution, the object of, p. 619. 

Buddhists, pp. 447, 455, 459; B. of 
Northern India, their benevolence, 
p. 589; B. standing against Braba- 
nical religion, p. 613. 

Buddhistic Cardinal doctrines comfor- 
ed with other deotrines, p. 848f. 

Caste, influence of the aboriginbs, in¬ 
termarriages between them and the 
Aryans, p. 448; aboriginal blood yet 
flowing through veins of high aaste 
Hindus of to-day, p. 449; any occupa¬ 
tion followed when needed, p.450; C.s 
originally four, their origin often 
fanciful,increased by intermarriages, 
P. 451; these preserved their original 
Vedic character, formation of sepa¬ 
rate castes by change of locality, p. 
453; excommunication predominant 
in the time of early Buddhism, p.454; 
religious schools or sects gave rise 
to different castes, now about 8000 
C.S; C. distinction disregarded by 
Buddhists and Vaifpavas p. 455; 
Benart’s theory, p. 4M; use of meat 
used by twice bom, even beef allowed 
by Xpastamba, this practise prohi¬ 


bited by later Smyti writers; Senart's 
view—modern castes not grown out 
of old Varpas—this view opposed by 
Oldenberg—author's view same as 
that of Oldenberg p. 457 ; meat used 
by BrUbmapas of Bengal. Mithila 
etc. today, countries influenced by 
Buddhism abstain from it, SurB pro¬ 
hibited; it is a sin among seven 
deadly sins, p. 458; other races such 
as Yavanas, Greeks, Sakas swelled 
number of castes by incursions into 
country; few formed by mixed mar¬ 
riages, some original, some by loca¬ 
tion, p. 474 ; separate castes caused 
by Abhiras, Gurjaras, HOpas etc. ; 
many religious sects turned into 
castes, VrStyas, a fruitful source of 
mullipliciition, p. 475; Benart'i view 
un C. system; absence uf political 
and national feelings in India is 
cause of C. distinctions p. 476 ; their 
ubiiteration necessary; Buddha 
thought four castes equally pure, 
legend of AssalByana ; this question 
disscus.sed with Buddha, p. 477 ; all 
saints did not look upon C. as a 
social evil; all revolutions were reli¬ 
gious and moral, p. 478 ; Btolid in- 
dilTerence to political revolutions: 
tile same cannot be now continued ; 
evil, of C. system obstructive to 
foriiiatioii of nation ; i’aramabaihta 
society founded in i85U to eradicate 
C. sysiera all secretly dining to¬ 
gether p. 479 ; author initiated in the 
society in 1853; new reformers hostile 
towards castes, like Buddha and 
Vaispavas, these new bodies adopted 
all the programme of social re¬ 
formers except doing away of Purdah 
system in the case of women: caste 
rules lets observed owing to Railwaye 
and foreign travels, for improving 
one's worldly position only; remain¬ 
ing in previous religions by violating 
rules in foreign countries etc. Invol¬ 
ves hypocrisy, this is highly prejudi¬ 
cial to the healthy growth of Hindu 
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Society, p. 481; clubs and Parifads | 
harden caste distinctions and not ; 
soften thorn; caste partiality not ; 
removed by English education p. 482; ' 
mixed marriages, open dining to- ■ 
gether etc., re-enactment of old ; 
Hindu Law be sought to obliterate 
C. distinctions p. 483; intercourse 
between respectable fum lies at least ; 
be organised; national feeling useful ; 
in times of war; caste feeling dies | 
oven harder than national feeling, i 
p, 484; obliterations of caste dis- j 
tinctions alone before our mind's eye, j 
p. 485; provincial nationalities under ' 
the guidance of central authority will i 
combine together for promotion of | 
Indian interests; confederation in 
social as well as Politics be our aim j 
p. 480; English Govt.effected a great : 
revolution in institution of castes, ; 
no distinction between punishment ; 
to Bndrn and BrShmai^a, all old | 
authorities on law set aside, Vedas | 
may be recited by SQdras, p. 490; our ! 
duty towards lowest castes. Railways 
effected silent revolution, p. 491; 
each caste a separate community, | 
no social intercommunication to | 
bind them into one whole p. 492; ' 
chronic poverty of agricultural class- i 
es etc. p. 493; going b;>.ck ti our ! 
society which once existed; late | 
marriages, widow marriage, educa- ; 
tion of women must be restored, | 
p. 497; exhibition of any C. partiality 
must be severely condemned; lavara- 
oandra VidyasSgSra inaugurated re¬ 
form widow^marriage, it was san- i 
otloned by BBstras; reform through j 
agency of caste is unsatisfactory, j 
p. 498, 

Castes, their original formation ex¬ 
plained; p. 511f; formerly not very 
rigid, instances p.513; present number 
4000, their evil effects; p. 512; multi¬ 
plying, p, 520; their fusion necessary ^ 
for national unity, p, 524; lower 


castes in depressed condition be¬ 
coming Christians to improve their 
social condition p.528; C.s due to the 
feeling of exclusiveness, p. 532; secret 
violation of caste rules but outward 
conformity to them, p. 534; C. clubs 
for separate C.s an evil p. 522. 

Caste syfitera, not in Vedic time, its ori¬ 
gin p. 511; C. system a monster p. 515'‘ 
its germs existing among European 
Aryans p. 520; its abolition p. 522; 
its inveterate nature; its germs des¬ 
troyed early in Europe p. 523f. 

Central Reform Association at Bombay 
a proposal for establishing it, p. 524. 
Christianity, moral revolution the ob¬ 
ject. of, p. 619. 

Commensality, another characteristic 
of caste; restrictions to food fur four 
castes; author.') of Ubarmasdstra 
differ, p. 452. 

Committee, cheap literature, of the 
Theistic Association of Bombay, 
which published 1883; the author's 
anniversary address, etc.; Theism, 
p. 603. 

Concubines, p. 515. 

Conjectural emendations, European 
scholars condemned for indulging 
too fre.]uently in; their gratuitous 
and provoking “emendations" p. 423. 
Connubium, essence of castes, p. 452. 
Conventionalism in Skr. works begin¬ 
ning to prevail, p. 429. 

Copperplates, a set of purchase for 
Govt. p. 349. 

Corn Laws, (in England) p. 533. 
Corporate consciousness, results of its 
want in use instanced by the growth 
of social evils, p. 519f. 

Creation according to Ka4mir Saivism. 
real, p. 204; C. not Vivarta, illusion, 
regarded as ParipBma p. 221, 
Critical scholar, his point of view, 
p. 504; C. method applied to philoso¬ 
phy and religion p. 604. 

Custom, making people oblivious to 
the cruelty or absurdity of a practice; 
instances, p. 611; its tyranny p. 512 
Ca. god p. 513, 
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Duoing, Drawing and Music, a part of ■ 
women's education, in Epic times, ' 
p. 505. 

Dialeots, different from the Prakrits. 

p.885. 

Digest-writers, texts quoted by, not 
always found In the original works; 
p. 544; the authors of Digests not 
regarded as infallible p. 558. 
Discontent with pre.sent condition, 
root of progress, p. 537. 

* Dnyan Prakash ' of Poona, p. 518, 527. 
Drunkenness amongst higher castes, 
what it is due to, p. 534. 

Early marriages, their results, p. 528. 
Ecclesiastical Absolutism ( in India ) 
checking freedom of thought and 
action, p. 53Sf. 

Electric Telegraph in Vedas, p. 568. 
Endogamy, characteristic of caste 
generally becoming the nile, p.450, 

451. 

English Education, its liberalising 
effect p. 513,530. 

Equinoxes, revolution of tlio, “ a Veda- 
bShya " opinion, p. 212. 

Etymological school of European ' 
scholars, p. 508. 

Euelid, p. 421. 

European civilization, its liberalising 
contact, p. 513. 

£volation,Law of,applicable inmaterial 
and spiritual world; what its fullil- 
meat implies, p. 537. 

Falsehood, optimistic smooth; P. in ' 
social matter, p. 536. 

Female education, date of its being 
undertaken, p. 520; originally in pri- 
vate hands, afterwards taken up by : 
govt., p. 521 ; F. infanticide, p 495, 
519, 531 ; its practice in Bengal and 
among Rajputs p. 510. 

Figures, omitted in representing regnal 
years; p. 440; figure 8 representing 
6th year of a reign, ibid; fig. 22 = 18th 
year of a reign, ibid. 

Fish, as offering to Devi in TSntrik 
worshiptp. 223. 


Foreign incursions, contributing to 
social degeneration, p. 510; F. in¬ 
vading races^ becoming Hindus, 
Ksatriyas. orSodras, p. 519, 522. 637 
competition of K. nations, p. 520; K. 
travel ns part of social reform pro¬ 
gramme, p. 523: foreigners conquer¬ 
ing Hindus because of the latter's 
w.anting in National sentiment, p. 
534. 

Funeral ceromonies, the Vedio verso 
to bo repeated about the wife's rising 
up from the side of the dead husband, 
). 507. 

Oirls, nine months old, married to 
boys al>out a year old, p. 507; 
their proper age for bearing ohildrcD 
according to ancient and modern 
medical authorities, p. 555. 

(jod, all religions revealed by Him, p. 
608 ; One Supremo (lodhend, all other 
gods are His several names, p. 610; 
growth of worship of gods, p. 611; 
(i. in the religion of the Prartbana 
Samaj, p. 620;O. as leading men from 
the primitive times to the preseot 
day, p. 621. 

Grammar, necessity of teaching it, p. 
413; in connection with language; 
in teaching Skr. Grammar ibid; 
grammatical terms ( Skr.), prejudice 
against them,p. 415. 

Hair, their shaving off (Jain) p. 236. 
Hindus, not rude or oarelees observers 
of astronomical facts, p. 123f.: 
their careful philological obser¬ 
vations; careful preservation of Veda 
and sacrificial worship, p. 124; H. 
community a geographioal oxtension 
only, p. 512; individual advancement 
the goal of Hindus; want of national 
consoioueness among ancient Hindue, 
p. S18f.; 534; H. dominion restored by 
Sikhs in the North and Marathaa in 
the South, p, 535; ancient H. lawn al¬ 
lowed girls to remain uomarried after 


paberty,p JM0;premahomodan foreign¬ 
ers absorbed in H, society; ineev- 

84 IB. G. Bhandaricar’s works, Vol. U. ] 
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poration of preniahomedan foreign* 
ers into the H. social organisation, 
pp. 624-638. 

Hindu religious law, lines of its later 
deve'opmont, p. 514; religious reform 
necessary before social reform, p. 526; 
its tendency to And a text to justify 
a new custom, p. 544; it allows con¬ 
summation of marriage deferred for 
three years after puberty, p. 550; H. 
religious law writers, their rules re¬ 
garding consummation of marriage 
shown to harmonise with ancient 
medical authorities, p. 554, 557. 

Historical work in broken Sanskrit 
and Gujarati, pp. 72-79. 

Imperfect, its use in the Aitareya 
BrBhmapa, p. 416. 

Ind'a, its Individual life and want of 
corporate life, p. 518. 

Indians, capacity f. r assimilating 
national sentiment not denied to 
them, p.536, 

Indian Civil Service,I.Medioal service, 
p. 481; I. Legislative Council, p. 538. 

Infant marriages as the logical resu't 
of early marriages, p. 531. 

Intercourse immediately after maturity 
if necessary according to Hindu reli¬ 
gious law, pp. 538-540; no text in 
support of its being necessary on the | 
occasion of the first course, p. 545, 
547; I. not mandatory but only per¬ 
missive, p. 550f., 553. 

Interest, rate of. according to a Kasik 
Inscription, p. 629. 

Invisible and Infinite, forcing itself 
upon man, since the dawning of 
human intelligence, p. 605,607. 

Jains, Digambara sect, its origin, p. 
883f.; doctrine and their exposition; 
D. J. legendary literature p. 270t; 
five classes of persons in D. J. deserv¬ 
ing adoration enumerated, p. 280; 
BvetBmbara Jains, their works and 
Mss. examined by 8. R. Bhandarkar 
(autikor’a son), p. 286: J. SsBvakas 
(lay follcwers) their duties, p. 264; j 


J.S., their giving Sanskrit form to 
the Prakrit words, p. 266n.; J. monks, 
their duties, p. 268; J.s admitting 
Brabmanio domestic ceremonies, p. 
286; J.s copying BrShmapas, p, 318. 

Jain Bbaq(jsras, p. 68; J. sacred books 
written in the prevalent dialect of 
the time when the books were writ¬ 
ten, p. 286; J, doctrines compared 
with orther doctrines, p. 242f.; J. 
Jewels, five, making up the whole J. 
creed p. 241; J. knowledge coexten¬ 
sive with Loka and Aloka, p. 228f.; 
J. K. of five kinds, p. 251f.; J. E. 
formerly only orally transmitted 
with no books, changes in it p. 285; 
J. sacred Literature, an account of 
it, its three divisions, p. 232f.; its 
traditional history us given in Dig. 
FatiSvali, pp. 284-286; J. sacred 
Lore reduced to writing by two 
Munis p. 285; J. Metaphysics p. 244; 
28 Observances laid down for a 
l^ramapa J. p. 238; J. Philosophy, its 
compromising with two Brahmanic 
schools, p. 286; J. Religion as path 
of universal love, p.: 74; 58 Bites 
similar to Brahmanic rites and hav¬ 
ing same names but with different 
Mantras, p. 274; J. scriptures when 
first written, p. 286; total number of 
letters and words in it, p. 256; J. soul, 
its three kinds of development, p. 226; 
J. Story of a Brahman ascetic mar¬ 
rying a widow, p. 509; J. sectarian 
writing p, 317. 

Jainism,its "Three Jewels'* p. 225: 
these are JflSna, Darsana, GEritra or 
Dharma (moral discipline) p. 239f.; 
J. maintains the existence of the 
soul, an independent substance: 
regards love hatred etc. as qualities 
of the soul, p. 2(2; its compromise 
between different systems; J. not a 
sect of Buddhism, doctrines common 
to both J.and Buddhism; moral disci¬ 
pline according to them both p. 243fi 
J. later than B. p. 244; J. having no 
books written for a long timet 9^ 284 > 
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J. growing strong with the deoline . | 
of B. and approximating to Brah- ! 
manism; appropriating Brahmnnic ! 
popular heroes, p. 286; J. found about ; 
the time of B. ibid; Jainism and ; 
VaiMika system, points of re- j 
semblance, p. 243f- ' 

Jainistio Highest condition explained, 
p. 235f.: J. Inscriptions, their paucity 
in the beginning of Jainsim, p. 286. 

Japanese, their modern progress and 
reform p. 536. 

Jupiter amongst the Romans, p. 620, 

Kesari ( Poona weekly ), p- 578. j 

Kulin marriages, practice of, in Bengal, I 
reason of the practice being establi- j 
sh(;,d, p, 510; K. marriages of .about : 
100 or more girls to one man, p. 53lf. j 

Kulinism p- 485. | 

Languages, offshoots of Sk., modern . 
vernaculars, formationof Prakrit and ! 
Pali, p. 447; L. Vocal peruliarities 
of different Indian provinces dis¬ 
played, p. 448, 

Learned classes (ancient Indian) they 
never lost their peculiar excellences, 
p.534. 

MSdhva ScSryas, success! n list of the 
( High Priests ), pp. 17-20. 

Madhva sect ( system ) .-iiccession list 
of their High Priests, p. 16f.; nature 
of these lists, p. 16. 

Madhva VedSnta system, p. 15f. 

Madras Hindu Social Reform Associa¬ 
tion, an address on Social Reform, 
delivered before that Association, 
pp. 503-517, 

Man born with three liabilities, p. 549; 
bis duty ends with begetting one son, 
p. 553, 

Mandatory or Obligatory precepts, 
p. S73f. 

Manuscripts; report on search for Sk. 
Mss. for 1882-83. pp. 1-57; private 
libraries, their cataloguing: search 
for fflt. mss. formerly solely in 
t^harge of the author ( Dr. Bhan- 
daikar), afterwards work divided 


between him and Peterson, p. 1; Mss. 
purchased in Oujarath ; oldest paper 
ms. in the collection, p, 2: object of 
acquiring Mss. p. 6; private libraries 
of Mss. at Nasik examined p. 55; 
earliest paper Mss., date when paper 
began to he used for writing Mss. 
p. 56; Palm-leaf Mss. before paper, 
p. 56f.; Report on search for 8k. 
Mss. for 1883 84; pp. 58-291; KRtmIr 
S&radS Mss. purchased at Delhi, 
p. 94: review of report on Mss. for 
1882-83, p. 287ftn,; Mss. having 
double (Saihvat and rinkn ) dates, 
p. 289f.: Report on search for 8k. 
Mss. for 188i-87, pp. 292-148; Mss, 
collected in Oujarath, Rajpntnna. 
in Maratha country, p. 292; Report 
on search for 8k. Mss. during 1887- 
91 pp. 349-412; Mss. collected In 
Oujarath, Rajpiitana and Maratha 
country, p. 349. 

Maratha. the Poona Weekly, p. 566. 

Marathas and Brahmans, bitter caste 
disputes between them at Kolhapnr 
and Baroda, p, 522. 

Marriage ritual indicates that the girls 
were grown up, p. 505f.; early mar¬ 
riages, ago of M : ancient praetioe of 
late M.s; evidence of 8ntras eto; 
the time when early M.s began 
to como into vogtte. p. 506; M. of 
young girls with o'd, p.581;injunotlons 
of Rsis regarding M. time of girls, 
reasons for early M s. coming Into 
vogue p. -ISl; an e'say on age of M.. 
its consummation according to Hindu 

religious law, pp. 538-585; M.s after 
pulxsrty now unknown among higher 
castes; texts in support of early M. s. 
light penance for not doing s^ p. 
543f, 544; general position of ancient 
law in the matter of consummation 
of M. summed up, p. 556f; this it In 
keeping with ancient rules, p. 557; 
chronology of authors regarding 
marriage of girls, p. 599. 

Meat as offering to Devi In Tantrio 
worship, p, 2221. 
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Medical authorities on phyeioai deve- 
iopment of men and women and on 
consummation of marriage, pp. 553f. 

Meroantiie classes ( ancient Indian), 
they never lost their peculiar excel¬ 
lences, p. 534. 

Military classes, (ancient Indian), 
their spirit never permanently crush¬ 
ed, p. 534. 

Mirror, its illustration as adopted by 
different schools of Philosophy, p. 
303; its illustration in VedSnta,p.304. 

Moral force in Social Reform, what it 
means, p. 503f; its absence in our 
character within the last twenty 
centuries, p. 504. 

Moral indignation, not formerly roused 
against iniquities, instances, p. 512f. 

Mysticism usurping the place of (Vedic) 
spiritual worship before the Brah- 
mai^a period. 

National sentiment, Hindus not actu¬ 
ated by it, p. 534. 

Nationality, homogeneous, its forma¬ 
tion, p. 515; spirit of N., the anti¬ 
dote to caste system, p. 524. 

Native Opinion { Bombay Daily ), 
p. 576. 

Natural phenomena, revealing God to 
the ancient Aryans, p. 610. 

Nature, personified as Agni, Vayu, 
Indra, Usas etc., p. 619. 

Nautch women, p. 515. 

Normal class in Bombay, p. 4T9. 

Order, idea oi, in the phenomena of 
Nature, p. 610. 

Orders, three, BrBhmaQas, Ksatriyas, 
Vai^yas, later became hereditary ; 
still commensality and connubium 
between these did not exist as at 
present day, interoaste dinners, 
marriages (Anuloma and Pratiloma) 
often found; mixed castes found, 
their names derived from locality, 
CBn4hlas and Nisadas also mention¬ 
ed in miied castes, p. 473. 

Pandit, the traditional, his point of 
▼iew, p, 504; their - attempts to 


prove customary praotloe to be 
authoritative, p. 514. 

Paramahaifasa Society, p. 479, 480; 
?. Mandali, a secret (Social Reform) 
Society, its history, p, 522. 

Pax Britannica, its results, p. 530. 

Perfect, its use in Aitareya BrShmapa, 
p, 416. 

Permissive Texts, their nature, p. 577 ; 
P. and mandatory precepts, pp. 581- 
83. 

Plague (Bubonic ) its adverse social 
result, p. 521. 

Political advancement, impossible 
without social and moral advance¬ 
ment, p. 513; ( early Indian) P. his¬ 
tory, its sketch, p. 534f.; P. develop¬ 
ment in the West and in India,‘com¬ 
pared and contrasted, p. 535. 

Polyandry, not prevailing in early 
times, p. 507. 

Polygamy, prevailing in ancient times, 
p. 507. 

Practices, religious sanction accorded 
to them by inserting texts in later 
works, p. 513. 

Praise, ns breeding unwiliingness to 
progress, p. 537. 

Prakrit verses in a work, p. 9; P.s 
when formed, p. 244; date of their 
development, p, 286; date of their 
being changed Into distinctive dia¬ 
lects ibid; P. verses in praise of 
kings of middle ages, p, 335f. 

PrSrthaoB SamSj, p. 480 ; usual service 
at P. S. conducted in Marathi, p.603; 
necessity of English address, at the 
anniversary of the P. 8., p. 603-604 ; 
the P. 8. the latest phase of God’s 
Revelation to man, p. 609,622; the 
mission of P. 8., the same as that of 
TukBrBma and other SSdhus, p,61S-6; 
P. 8., its position in the religious 
world, pp. 617-623; P. 8. oonoeption: 
and constituents of religion, p.620; 
P. 8., its principles compart and 
advocated, p. 623. 

Priestly classes (ancient Indian) 
never lost their peculiar exoellenoiiS, 
p.534. 
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Produotioa and Dastruotion at the 
same time of a thing united, (Jain 
Phi.), p.lW.231. 

provinces, ancient practice of naming 
them after the names of the Kfatriya 
tribes settled in them, p. 535. 

Puberty, marriage before, or after, 
discuss: d from Manu texts, pp. 584-5. 

Recommendatory or permissive pre¬ 
cepts, p. 573f. 

Religion, inseparable from humanity, 
p. 605; B. history, teacliings of 
p. 610; essence of R., p. 617 ; science 
of R.. its object, p. 617; answer to 
question as to why man thinks of R. 
at all, p. 618 ; five constituents of R. 
ibid; rudiments of R.. p. 6i8-19; 
Semitic R.s, p. 619; morality con¬ 
nected with R., p. 619 ; evolution of 
R. meaning a continuous Revelation, 
p. 621; Religious belief, function of, 
p. 606; Religious speculation active 
about the time when PSpini lived or 
even earlier, p. 192. 

Republics, ancient, their existence as 
evidenced by the names of provinces, 
settled by K^atriya tribes, p. 535; 
aristocratic R.s (western) becoming 
democracies; in India becoming 
absolute monarchies, p. 535. 

Revelation continuous, as meaning 
the evolution of Religion, p. 621. 

Rites, their multiplication and sys¬ 
tematisation, carried to excess; 
their ancient opponents, p. 132. 

Rope and Serpent, its illustration in 
VedSnta, p. 204. 

Royal personages, instances of, subserv¬ 
ing literary or scientific purposes, 
p. 327. 

Sacrifices, performance of, present day 
praotioe of re-employing priests &o. 
p. 120. Soma and others S.s, p, 611. 

Sacrificial rites of BrShmapas classi¬ 
fied into four divisions, p.ll0f.; Sacri¬ 
ficial fires, their inauguration, p. Ill; 
developed long after the hymn period, 
p, 120; ooitsoioqs manufacture of S. 


in full force in BrShmapa period, 
p. 121; long continued protest against 
them, p. 122; period of the develop¬ 
ment of ritual sacrifice, p. 124. 

Sanskrit, beginning of its study in Bom¬ 
bay Presidency .its utility as a branch 
of general education, p. 413; Sk. 
wrongly regarded as more difficult 
than Latin, p. 413; new spirit with 
regard to Sk. studies ; Sk. College of 
Poona, causes of its existence, its 
drawbacks, its abolition, desirability 
of restoring it, p 413; Sk. grammar 
works exclusively studied by modern 
Pandits, p. 10; two Sk. books 
of the author contains needful 
Sk. grammar, p. 415; Sk. gram¬ 
mar not an empiric study 
with Papini and ancient grammari¬ 
ans, p. 420; 8k. grammarians, their 
method and systematising efforts, 
p. 421; Sk. Literature, general idea 
of, p. 443; its different layers, 
p. 504f.; Sk. writers studiously con¬ 
cealing their names, p. 293. 

Sarasvata Parifad, p. 482. 

SSstrins, employed for collecting Mss., 

p. 1. 

Sati Practice, prevailing among some. 

( ancient) European races, p, 509 ; 
once prevailing among Indo- Aryans, 
but afterwards given up, p. 909f. 
but again revived, p. 510; its existence 
in Vedic timet ; stopped by British 
Oovt., p. 509. 

Sentiments as constituents of religion 
of PrSrtbang SamBj, p. 621. 

Sholapur, ( address ), p. 512, 532, 533, 
536. 

Social, Madras Hindu 8. Reform Aeso- 
olation, its pledges, p. 514f.; 8. Con¬ 
ference, Presidential Address at 
the Ninth 8. C. held in 1895^ pp. 487- 
502; and at Provin. ( Bom.) 8. 0., 
pp. 518-526; and at National 8. 0 , 
pp. 527-537; some reproaches agalsst 
it, p. 533; 8. deterlorstion,.lts causes, 
p. SlOf.; 8. History of India, 442- 
470; 8. ideal In ancient times hi||he|i 
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than now, p. 504 ; 8. institutions, 
historical review, p. 504f, ; 8. 
reforms: obstacles of our healthy 
development to be removed; oonsorva- 
tism of our nature, fear of excomrou- 
nioaticn etc. hold us back, p. 494; 
motive of action was never made 
under the guidance of reason and 
higher feelings, p. 495; not to be left 
to time but to be effected by consci¬ 
ous intention, no headlong actions, 
p. 496; French Revolution not to be 
adopted but English mode to be imi¬ 
tated, ibid; modest proposal: eating 
together and intermarriages, p. 497 ; 
competition and rivalry, necessary 
conditions of progress, p. 499; moral 
law is the unchanging law of pro¬ 
gress in human society, p. 501; dis¬ 
abilities of lower classes be re¬ 
moved; extract from Qautama, p. 502; 
co-operation of orthodox people in 
8. R. impossible, p. 514 ; lukewarm¬ 
ness about it on Bom. side, p. 516 ; 
early history, p. 520 ; 8. R. to be 
associated with moral reform; its 
greater necessity than political 
reform, p. 520; in Bengal popu¬ 
larising it by educating public 
opinion, p. 525; their object, p. 527; 
a national movement, p. 528f.; no 
strong moral force at its back to be 
guided by reason, p. 532; 8. R. 
movements and method of procedure, 
p. 53Sf.; an element of national 
interest, p. 534 ; 8. Reformers taking 
their stand on Sk. Texts, p. 574. 
Solstices, their position as given in 
the VedShgajyotifa, p. 123. 

Bon, the part he has in Hindu religions 
and domestic life, p.553; sons of 
twelve kinds enumerated in Smftis, 
p. 531. 

Soul, views about it according to dif¬ 
ferent Indian Philosophies, p.t42; Its 
existence acknowledged by Jains 
against Buddhists, p. 288. 

Spirit, as the one creator, p. 619. 

Steam Engines in Vedas, p. 568. 


SttbodhapatrikS (weekly paper), p. 577, 
580. 

Substance and its qualities identical 
with each other ( Jain Phi.), p. 231. 

Sympathy, as a motive, p. 529. 

Texts creeping into books to sanction 
customs, p. 514; in support of 
married girls remaining without con¬ 
nection, p. 540; protest against the 
practice of changing readings of 
original texts, p. 596; Textual cor¬ 
ruptions proceed from particular to 
general names and not vice versa, 
p.71. 

Theism,' asis of, and its relation to 
the revealed religions, pp. 603-16. 

Time, no force in Social Reform, p. 
529 ; T. simply a category of the 
understanding to distinguish one 
event from another, p. 530 ; methi-d 
of reckoning, following seasons ac¬ 
cording to Nasik inscriptions,, p.632. 

Times of India, p. 576. 

Truth, pessimistic, rough, in social 
matters, p. 536; T. itself is pessi¬ 
mistic, ibid. 

Twelve 8upreme 8overeign8 (JainisticT) 
p. 311. 

Vedic Literature, conjectural emenda¬ 
tions in It, by European scholars 
condemned, p. 423. 

Vedic religion, degenerating into 
formalism before the BrShmapa 
period, p. 122. 

Vedic verses, their mechanical repeti¬ 
tion, coming into practice before 
BrShmapa period, p. 122. 

Vernacular, its earliest Hindi form 
p. 342; V.S in three forms; stage of 
their developments in the eleventh 
century, p. 343; date of their assum¬ 
ing their modern character, ibid. 

Vernal equinox occurring in the begin¬ 
ning of KfttikS, its date, p. 123. 

Vestments, three, of the soul according 
to Veditnta, p. 180. 

Western nations (modem), results of 
the ooat;(Ot with, p. 589f< 
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Widows, their duties laid down in a 
work, p. 6; Burning of widows re¬ 
newed p. 519; W, marriage, no sin in 
it, p. 312, 313; circumstances under 
which it is allowed ibid; restricted ^ 
by Manu to child widows, p. 508; W. | 
M. known in the twelfth century, p. ' 
508; date of first W. M. on this side, j 
p. 521; how they came to be pro- | 
scribed, p. 532. 

Wife, leaving her father’s Gotra and I 
having her husband's, p. 541. { 

Will, power of, p. 618. ' 

Wine as the highest offering to Devi | 
in Tantric worship, p. 222. ; 

Women, three prominent W. in upani- 
sads taking active part in debate at 
Janaka's court, p. 458; Draupadi 
discussing with Yudhisjhira, influ¬ 
ence and position of W. in those , 
days; nuns amongst Buddhists took | 
part in intelligent discussions; 
husband and wife two masters of the 
house, their union permanent like that 
of Heaven and Earth; Maitreyi and 
YSjfiavalkya discuss Brahma, a fa¬ 
mous discourse, p.459; story of VisJlka 
a female devotee mentioned, p. 460; 
other side of the picture; as a wife 
highly respected, as a woman held in 
little esteem; a girl free to choose 
her husband in Rgveda times; 
Women deceive men, possess wiles, 
p. 461; Manu hard on W.; Gita also 
similarly hard; Mbh. extract Xlll. 39, 
40; women's nature, p. 462; age 
ofM.of W.p. 463, 464; burning of 
widows with husbands’ dead bodies. 


noaliusion in Rgv., ref. in Atharva- 
veda and Taitt. Arap.;A4v. Qr.Sotra; 
p. 465; story of MEdri; this usage 
stopped by the British; wide * M>; 
instance of this in Vedas, p. 466. 
passage in Ait. BrS., ParSlara, 
NSrada Smrtis; p 467; preNnt 
.st<ite of women, female infants killed 
p. 468 ; practice of marrying many 
girls, we are subject to threefold 
tyranny, political, priestly and 
social, p. 469; education of W, p. 488; 
misery of widows contrasted with 
that of a widower; dying of girls 
owing to ill-assorted marriages, 
p. 489 ; such M.s deserve condemna- 
tion,p. 490; women not debarred from 
highest education in olden times, 
p. 504; women singing in assemblies 
inllthcen.; inscriptional evidence, 
p. 505; their seclusion introduced 
under Mabomedan domination, p.505; 
their position in Epics, Vedasetc^ p. 
50;f.: under certain conditions allow¬ 
ed to marry a second husband, p. 508; 
their status lowered, reasons there¬ 
of p. 510 ; their elevation and proper 
place in society, due respect for 
them, p. 515; their present condition 
and education, p. 528. 

World, belief in the existence of; p.606. 

Worship of Gods, more spiritual and 
heart-felt in Vodic times than later, 
p. 121f. 

Zous Pater amongst the Greeks 

p. 620. 
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Agnlpur&oa, p. 319. 

AgrByaqipnrva. p. 355. 

AJayakoia, p. 165. 

AtharvaTallla or Ka^havallis = Katbo- 
panifad, p, 96. 

AthartaTeda, I iterature belonging to, 
not clearly spec ified, p. 4. 

Athanra-Veda [SaibhitS] pp, 465ff; 
p.508. 

Atharropanifadi, p. 95f. 

AdbhutasBgara by Ballalasena, pp.343* 

148. 

Advalta (u), p. 95. 

AdraitaoandrikB by BrahmSnanda- 
aarasvatl, history of Brab< p. 180f. 

AdvaitalagbuoandrikB by BrabmS- 
nandasaraavatl=an exposition of the 
Adraitasiddhl of Madhusndanasaras* 
Tati or an abridgement of the author’s 
AdvaltacandrikB, p. 181. 

AdhyBtmarahasya, a work by Ala* 
dhara, p. 348. 

AnarghyarBghavatippapaka, p. 83. 

AnokramapidhUpdha. p 394; sSarrB* 
nukrama in a tabulated form, ibid. 

Anukramapl-Vytti, p. 305. 

AnuttaraupapBdikBhga, Jain, p. 353. 

AnunyBsa, p. 175> 

AnurBkBnukramapi, p. 395. 

AnekalBstrBrtbasamucoaya ( Jain ), 
p.47. 

AnekBntajayspatBka of Abhayadeva, 
P.5S. 

AnekBrtha (Kola) p. 435. 

AhekBrthamaBJari, p. 175. 

AntakrddaiBhga (Jain), p. 353. 

Antyeflii by KBrByapabbaHa, p. 150. 

AndbraknmBraTWBba, p. ik, 

AnyoktlkaplhBbharapa, p; 334. 

AparIjtaproohB, a work of Arohi- 
teetnre, p. 333. 

Ahdhi. p. 137. 


AbhljfiBna-SBkuntala, p. 437. 

AbhidhBnamBlS, p. 175. 

AbhinavaoandrikB by Satyanatba* 
tirtha ( MBdhva Vedanta), p. 33. 

AbbilasitSrthaointBmapi by Some- 
Irara, K. of Deccan (later) C8. d. 
p.65. 

Amara(kola), p, 154,164,319, 435. 

AmaramBiB, or AmaralatB, 435f; one 
and the same work, p. 165, 175, 
t36nl. 

Amarulataka, p. 334. 

Amytabindu (U.), p. 95. 

Arpara, a DharmalBstrawork, p. 143. 

ArthasBstra, p. 175. 

AlaifikBramaajasB by Devalaihkaru, 
p. 336ff; (a work dealing with 
Madhavarao and Raghunatharao 
Peshwas); D.’s family; a Qujaratbi 
Brahman, p. 338. 

AlBtalBnti ( U.), p. 95. 

Alltikasama, Jain work, p. 357. 

Alokaoarita, p. 63, 

Alvatantra, p. 175. 

AlvalBstra, p. 175. 

AsfaprBbhyta by KundakundBcBrya, 
p. 334. 

AflBhgahrdaya, p. 215,554. 

AftBhgahrdayoddyotB, com. on VBg- 
bha^asaibhitB by AlBdhara, p. 348. 

Aftottaralatopanifad, p. 4. 

AstinBstipravBdapIlrTa, p. 355. 

ikBlagatBaCOlikB. p. 256. 

Igaroa, p.' 165. 

Agneya PurBpa, p. 344. 

AoBradinakaroddyota, completed by 
VilvelvarasQBgBbhatta; its con- 
tents, p. 148. 

AeBrBhga, Jain, p. 353. 

loBrSdarIn, by Sridatta, p. IW; a 
com. ottitby Qaurlpatl, date of t 
com., ibid. I 
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Itms (U.). p. 95. 

KtraapraTBdapDrra (Jain), p. 255. 

Atmlnutessna of Ojipabhadra, p. 278. 

Xtharrapasatra, p. 103; by PSQinlya, 
p. 105; p. 306f. 

AtharvapSdbhuta. p. 344. 

Adipurtpa, p. 319. 

KdipurSpa (Jain) by Jinasena, p. 271; 
ita date, 271f. 

Adya FurSpa, p. 344. 

Anandavain (U.), p, 95. 

Anandavalll = (part of) Taittirlyo- i 
pani^ad, p. 97. 

Apastamba Qpbya Sntra, its marriage i 
ritual presupposes a girl's having : 
arrived at maturity, p. 557. | 

ApastambadbvanitSrtbakBrikSs by 
TrikSp(}amap4ana, authors and ; 
works quoted in the A. KSrikas, 
p, 306f.: the work described, p. 100. 

Apastambasmrti. p. 143. 

AptamlmBifasBlaihkSra, Dig. Jain work, 
p. 67. 

ArambhasiddhivSrtBkSvya, p. 63. 

Arupeya (U) p. 95. 

Arupe4a, a Tantra, p. 217. 

ArogyacintBmapi, p. 216. 

Arfako4a, p. 175. 

AvaiyakaoPrpi, ( Jain ), p. 54. 

Aiauoanirpaya by Jivadeva, p. 150. 

Aiearyaparvan, p. 165. 

A4oaryama&jari, p. 165,175, 370. 

Atramopanifsd, p. 95. 

Aivattyana-Oyhya-KBrikBs, p. 567. 

AivalByana-QrhyakBrikB, attributed to 
KumBrila; a KBrikB therefrom, 
p. 297; a bhBpya on it, p. 297f. 

A4valByana*Oyhyapaddhati*KBrikB at¬ 
tributed to KumBrilabhaMa, p. 151. 

AivalSyana-OrhyaparUifta. p. 305. 
547( 552, 556, 566, 568. 

AivalyByana-Gybya-SOtra, p. 303,465, 
5401.. 567, 578. 

AivalByaBa-Satra, p. 297,298nl; p.300, 
303. 

AieaUyana-Smrti, p. 546; spurious, p. 
564, 567; its spurious nature, p. 567f.; 

14— of it do not contain the 
dlpka about the performanoe of Oar- 


bhBdbBna at first Rtu., p. 576; un¬ 
known to most Nibaa(Uia writers ; 
Laghuand Byhat A. 8. not known, 
P. 576. 

Ahnika of MBdbvas by ChallBri Nyslih- 
bBoBrya, p. 149. 

UpBdisatravytti p. 160,165, 175. 

Uttama, a tantra, p. 217. 

Uttaratantra, p. 436n2. 

UttaratBpani ( U.), p. 95. 

UttnrapurBpa - Second part of Adi- 
purBpa, p. 274; its consecration. 
P. t76f. 

UttararSmacerita, third and last work 
of Bbavabhati, p. 426; its esoelienees 
and short-comings, p. 414, 428t, 

Utiuradhyayaua, Jain work, p. 257. 

Utpalinikoia. p. 165; as Utpaiini, 
p. 435. 

UtpBdapnrva, p. 254. 

UdSharaua-Mafijari, p. 334. 

Udyogaparvan, p. 165. 

UpadesamBlB, p. 54. 

UpSdhyByasarvasva, p. 165. 

UpBsskBdbyayaaa, Ahga, composed by 
Oapadhara Vyfabhasena, p. 253, 
269. 

Usmabheda, p. 165. 

Usmaviveka, p. 165,175. 

RgvidbBna, p,. 319. 

Rgveda, its hymns collected with a 

' literary object, p. 119; R. reswted to 
for higher Soma Saorifloes, p. 120; 
R. hymns used in the AptoryBnui 
sacrifices, p. 131; R. I* 139.9; IV. 
57.8; VI.75t X.98; p- 294; R. its 
total number of hymns; Ry, VII. 21, 
VII. 58 ( omitted in soma tests); 
R.Vin. 48. p.296; R. test repro* 
sented by BarvBnukramn is the test 
of the Uhkhiyana school, p.2ltt 
R. p.299a; R.VnL 56. p.200i R. 
its ttadittoaal number, p.891.10l| 
R.P. 295. 4451,458,465. 


85 iB.O. Bhnndntkar’s Works, Vol.IL J 
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l^gveda-SaiishitS, hymns composed at 
different times, p. 443; Saifa., 
p. 417f., 507. 

BkBralT, a note on It, pp. 439-442 ; its 
date, p. 332f., 327; its com., p. 437. 

Aitareya'BrShmapa, illustrations from 
it as means to determine the exact 
sense of the Skt. Aorist, p. 416f,; of 
Imperfect, Perfect and Aorist, 
p. 417ff,; A. Br5. quoted, p. 120, 461, 
467, 471f.: A. Bra., on Polygamy 
and Polyandry, p. 507. 

Katbavalli (U.), p. 95. 

Ka(hasruti, p. 307,344. 

Ka(ha-Satra, laying down the per¬ 
formance of CaturmSsyani to live 
days, p. 114. 

Kaptha4ruti ( U.), p. 95. 

Kaotbabharapa of Vararuci, p. 360, 
364, 368. 

KapthabhOsapakayyalaihkara, p. 175. 

Kathanakakoia of Jine4vara ( Jain ), 
p. 53. 

Kandallvytti by Balacandra, p. 60. 

Kapphipabhyudaya (also Kasphina° and 
Eapphina°), p. 175. 

KamalBkara, p. 147. 

Earka(syB) Paddhati, p. 103. 

KarpQraprakarBbhidhanakosa, p. 60. 

KarpnramaSjari, p. 49f; ascribed to 
VaoanBoBryu » RBjasekbara ? p. 50; 
Com. on K., p. 63. 

Xarmadipa, p. 307. 

XarmaprayBdapBrya, p. 255. 

Kalpataru, p. 141,142. 

KalpamaBjari, a com. on Kalpaadtra 
(Jain) by Sahajakirt!, p. 47. 

KalpalatB (same as KavikalpaiatB 
tMlow, aometimea simply Lata), 
p. ei, 137,175. 

X^pakalpavtdhanaka, Jain workt p. 
257. 

Xslpahhafya, p. 307. 

Kalpavidtfa, work, p. 137. 

KnIpaify«Tahar», Jain work, p. 257. 

KalyBpaparya (Jaitt)( p. 256. 


Eavikalpaiata, p. 175. 

Eavirahasya or Kavigubya by Hala- 
yudba, its hero ErspaRaftrakUia K., 
its different recensions, p. 70f. 

EBpdasesa, p. 165. 

EBtiya-Dharmasastra, p. 103; K. 
Dbarmasatra, p. 103. 

Ea(baka, p. 307. 

Eatantra, p. 165. 

EBtantrapafijika, p. 176. 

EatantraparibhasBs, p. 158. 

Katantralaghuvrtti, different from 
Durga's, p. 158. 

Eatlya, p. 306f. 

EBtyayana-Srauta-Satrabba^ya by an 
anonymous author, p. 4f.; K.'s 
SnBnasatra, a com. on it byTrimaila- 
tanaya, p. 98; K. SOtras, a com. on 

' them, p. 111. 

Kadambarl, two old copies of^ p. 7; E. 
p. 176, 198, 365,369, 466. 

EBmakalavilBsa, (an old work) by 
Pupyananda, p. 219ff.; com. on it by 
NatananandanBtha, p. 219f4 222. 

ESmadhenu, (Jyo. work), p. 37, 137; 
E. (Dharma^Bstra ), p. 139- 

Eamandakiya, p. 166. 

EBmika, a Tantra, p. 217. 

EartikeySnuprekpa, p. 240n3; E. with 
com. by Subhacandra, its contents; 
p. 262ff. 

EBrika^ika. p. 178. 

EBlanirpaya, p. 319. 

EBlanirpayadlpikB, p. 161,162. 

EBlanirpayadipikBvivarapa, p. 103> 

ESlapada, a Tantra, p. 217. 

EBIasBra, a Tantra, p. 217. 

EaiasiddhBnta by CandracQ'Ja PaurB- 
pika; his family, p. 146. 

EalBgnirudra (U.), p.9S. 

EBlBdaria, 144,146. 

EalBvali, p. 344. 

EBlidasakrtakBvya, p. 61; vgrantha, 
p. 62. 

EBTyakalpalatikB, composed by Ari- 
aidiha and Amaracandra, p. 66. 

Eayyakamadhenu, p. 62. 

KayyaprakBia, p. 85,164,176^ 321,324> 
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i34; K. and EkBvali. compared in 
form 328f; K. roferring to LS^i Riti 
p. 636 ; X. fDcB, p. 11, 62; a com. on 
K. by BhBnuoandra, p. 85; K. Dipika 
a com. by Jayanta on K.,_ Jayanta's 
family bistory and date, ibid. 
KSvyBdariaCKavyadarsa V5raunah”), 
p. 176. 

K64ikB, p. 159-161; its joint author* 
ship, ibid: K. 166; Tika on K. by 
UpEdhyBya Suoaritamisra, p. 177 ; a 
MimBtheS work; com. on the Sloka- 
vBrtika. p. 178; r: KsrikB TikST, 
p. 178. 

EBjmiramBhBtmya = Nilamata'PurSpa 
p. 132f; 133; its date p. 133. 
KirapBvali, of Udayana, p. 53 ; a com. 
on Pra^astapBda’s BhBsya on 
KapSdasittras, p. 206f. 

KirapSvali, a com. on SnryasiddhBnta, 
its date, p. 312. 

Kirata(-ArjunTya'K5vya ), p. ICO, 170, 
361, 304. 

Kicakavadba, p. 160; K. quoted also 
in Ujjvaladatta'e UpBdisiltravrtti, 
P. 176. 

Eirtikaumudi by Some^vara, QUrjara- 
purohita, p. 10, 62, 64, 87, 158. 
Eirtifoda^apBda, p. 61. 
Kup4Bmap4apasiddbi, with his own 
com. by Vilthale^a Dikfita, V.'s 
History, p, 149. 

KubjikBmata, a Tantra, p. 217. 
KumBrapBlacarita, p. 60, 61, 62, 63. 
XurnBrapBlapratibodba, p. 62. 
XttnUirapBla-Prabandha by Jina- 
map4anasari, p. 84. 
KamBravihBra4ataka, p. 63. 
KumBrasaibbhava, p. 158,166,176; an 
anonymous com. on K. p. 7; a com. 
on K. oalled Si^uhitaifipi, p- 84. 
KumudaoandranBtaka, p. 63. 
KunipikEmata, a Tantra, p. 217. 
Kulao([4BmaQi, a Tantra, p. 217. 
EnlasBra, a Tantra, p. 217. 
KnlBrnaTatantra, p. 218. 

Kilo4^a, a Tantra. p. 217. 
EDtmapurBpa, p. lO,**, 183, 216, 319. 

Kftl-“ arman, (Jain work), p. 257. 


. Krtyakalputaru, p. 144. 
XrfpakarpBrarta, p. 290. 
KrsparByaoarita^lifo of KrsqarBJa, K. 

of Vijayanagara, p. 155. 
Kena>Upanisad, t^Bihknra-Bhtsya oq 
it. P. 179. 

Kani(e)sn(i)ta, ( Aihurve-V«ds Upe* 
uisad ), |). 9.5. 

Kesavusiddlidnta, p. 3()6f, 

ResaramOltl, p. 170. 

Kaivalya (II.), p. 95. 

Kosa, p. too. 

Kaumudi, p. 106, 170. 

Kaurma, p. 143. 

Kauaitaki'Brithmapa-Upanlfad, p. 193. 
KsurikB (U.), p. 95. 

KriyOvOdins, p. 253. 

Kriyiivisaiapnrva (Jain), p. 250. 

Khaii4akh3dya, its Epoch (Saka.) year 

p. 210. 

Khapdapr.asusti, two onm.s on, p, 7, 
Khetakasiddbi ^ methods of astrono¬ 
mical calculations, p. 3.3, ita author, 
Dinakara, ibid. 

Ganadhara (Jain ), p. 253. 
Oapadbarasaptati of Jinadatta, p. 54. 
Gapapatistotra of BBlakr^pa, p. 39. 
Gapitacadamapau, Mahiifatfipaniya- 
rSjapao4ita-8rlnivBsah, p. 167. 
GanitasSstra, p. 176. 

GarudapurSpa, p. 319. 

GarbhatU.), p.95. 

Qarbbopanifad, containing at its end 
a list of 52 U.s attributed to the 
Atharva-Veda, p. 95. 

GSruda (U.), p. 95. 

I Girnarscaityapravadi, P. 63. 

I Gitagovinda, p. 436n8. 
i Gita, p. 167. 

! GuruparaibparB, ( RBmBnujiya). p. 69. 

{ Ourvaveli, p. 50, 63; with com., the 
I JoBryas mentioned in it, p. 65. 

I Oattdavndha. p. 85; or Oatt4»v^o. 
j p. 424; mention of solar eclipse in 
j it and Yalovannan’s tempmrlly 
losing the throne and the attpek of 
DalitBditya, p. 43l, 
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OnhyAtantra, a tantrai p- S17. 

Orhyapariiif^, p. 143. 

Oyhyaiaifagraba, of Qobhilaputra, 
directing the marriage of AnagnikK, 
a grown up girl examined, p. 594. 

Qfaya*Sntras of X4valSyana, p. 444. 

Ootamaentre iLhnika, p. 149. 

OotamasatrabhXfya by VStaySyana, 

p.206. 

GotamaeUtrabhSfyavBrtika by Uddyo* 
takBra or BhBradvBja, p. 206. 

Qobhila, Satrai, p. 558; enjoining the 
marriage of a NagnikB, examined, 
p. 598-93. 

OovardhanlyoQBdlvrtti, p. 167. 

OorindarBja, bis Smrtimaiijurl, p. 287. 

OovindBrpava, p. 146. 

OautBma^Ny3ya*)8atra, rarely studi¬ 
ed now, p. 27. 

Gautamiya-DharmasBetra, p. 136. 

GautamlyamahBtantra (Tantrik work), 
p.48. 

GranthamBiikastotra, being an enu¬ 
meration of all the works attributed 
to MadhrBoBrya, p. 841 

Grahakautuka, by Ke4ava of Nandi- 
grBmap. 809f; its oom., p. 210; its 
epoch yeu, ibid. 

OrahalBghava by Gape4a, p. 814. 

Ghafakarpara ( FQnra), p. 167. 

Oaocbari, p. 54. 

OapdamBruta, p. 187. 

Oaturviih4atlmata, p. 136; C. does not 
possess the value of a Bmpti, p. 580. 

Oaturviihiatistava (Jain), a gloss on 
it by AdBdhara, p. 248, 857 

OandrajfiBna, a tantra, p. 217. 

OandrapraJBapti, p. 854. 

OandraaenanBlakl (T)prabandha, p. 62. 

OandrBrki (Jyo. W.), p. 33. 

OandrIkB, com. on Probodbaoandro- 
daya, by NBdillayappa, a minister, 
p. 154,319. 

Oaraka-Saihhia (Medicine), p. 41. 

OaravavyUha, ita BhBfya, p. 895, 300, 
303, 305; its author MahldBsa; Ita 
date, p, 306, 


CBpakya (work ), p. 62 ; CBpakyatIkB’ 
p. 176. 

CBudra, p. 167; CBndra Sotra, p. 167. 

(MndravyBkarapa, p. 176. 

CikitsBsBra by Vahgasena, son of 
GadBdbara; 0. a very old work, 
p. 215. 

Citrakn^Iyapraiasti of Jinavaliabha, 
p.54. 

CitralekhB (UpakathB), p, 167. 

ClntBmapiprakB^a (NySya) of Ruoi« 
datta, pupil of Jayadeva, p. 88. 

CBlikB ( TJ.), p. 95; C. (Jain), p. 254. 

Cbandoga, p. 307. 

Chandogagrhya, p. 307. 

Chandogapari4iB(a, p. 103, 307, 319. 

Chandomafijarl, p. 156, 334. 

ChandoratnSkara, p. 334. 

CbBndogya-Upani?ad, p. 192f. 

JagajjIvanavrjyB, p. 323. 

Jagannatha-MShBtmya, p. 6. 

JambudvlpaprajBBpti, p. 854. 

JayamahgalB ( oom.), p. 164. 

JalagatB, COlikB, p, 256. 

JBtaka, p. 216. 

JBtakapaddhati of Ke4ava of Nandi- 
gtBma, with his own com., p. 36; 
works and authors referred to in it, 
ibid. 

I jBnakiharapa of KumBradBsa, p. 167. 

I 361,366,369. 

' JBbBla ( U.), p. 95. 

j JBmbavatIjaya, p. 360, 364, .368. 

JBmbavatlvijayakBvya, (Payali pF9<tD* 
tibhi^ spFilB iBnti vBtBti ianaih 
4anai^), p 167. 

Jinayajfiakalpa, with a gloss Jina- 
yajfiakalpadipikB, both by XlBdbara, 
p. 848,849. 

JinasaifahitB, a J. ritual work, p. 869. 

Jlvaihdharaai^mioarita by Subba- 
oandra, p. 882; its date, iUd. 

JainatarkabhBfB of Jasavijaya, p. 61. 

Jain Veda (f), p. 61. 

JainendravyBkarapa, p. 847. 

Jaimini-G^yasBtra, passage iOr an* 
joining marriage witt an Aaeiptikli 

p. 600. 
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JaBtr<R>annakstb8iiga, p. 253. 

JiiSna, B Tantra, p. 217. 
JfiBnapraTSdapQrva, p. 855. 
JfIBnabhBakara, a work, p. 6. 
JBKoaTidyBkSTya. p. 63. 
jaSnSmrta-SadihitB ( PBfioarStrai), 
p. 69. 

Jyotirnibandba, p. 146. 

Tlppapl, p. 176. 

TikSBamuooayasBra, p. 176. 
To4ar8nanda,3An Enoyolopaodia of 
Indian lore and science, compiled 
under orders of Todararaalla, the 
dnanoial minister of Akbar, the 
Mogbul Emperor, p. 35. 

TattvacintSmapi of flangesamaho- 
padhyBya, p. 27f. 

TattvajflSnatarangioi by JftRnabhnsapa 
( Jain work and author), p. 251. 
Tattvatrayaculuka, p. 187. 
TattvatrayavyBkhyBna, p. 187. 
Tattvadipa. p. 187. 

TattvanirQpapa, p. 187. 

Tattvanirpaya. p. 187. 
TattvaprakB8ikB=Jayatirtha'a com. on 
Madbva’s Brahma-SOtra-BhBsya, 

com. on T. ibid, p. 23. 
TattvaratnBkara, p. 187. 

TattvaviTeka, first section of the Fafi- 
cada4!, on MByB, Qod &o., p. 182. 
Tattvaiambaraka, a tantra, p. 217. 
TattrBnusaihdhBna by MabBdevasora- 
STBti; M.’s bistory, p. 181. 
TattvBrtbasBrsdlpaka of Sakalakirti, 
(Jain). p. 236nl, 250f, 257. 
TantradipikB » SarvopanjiatsSra, 
(wrongly) attributed to SaihkarB* 
elrya; works and authors quoted in 
the TantradipikB, p. 181. 

TantraUra by KupBnandabhaH*- 
oBrya, p. 42. 

Tarala-Mallinltha’i com. on VldyB- 
dhara’a EkBrali, p. 333L 

TafkakandaQ, p. 63. 

Taifcaeandriklby Valdyanltha (Wdo- 
gUa, p. 30, 


TarkabhBfB of KeiaTamiira baaed <« 
the system of Oantama. p. SO; Us 
com, p. 31f; its date, p. 32. 

Tarkavftti, p. 62. 

Tarkasaibgraha and Its oom.. T. DIpikI 
by the author, p. 30. 

TarkBmfta of Jagadlia, its oom., p. SO. 
TarkBmrtnoafaka by OahgBrBma Jadi, 
son of NBrByBna, oom. on this osfaka 
p. 30. 

TarkBmrtatarahgipI. a oom. on TarkB' 
mrta, p. 30. 

TStparyanirpaya by VyBaayatl ( MB* 
dbava Vedanta work ), p. 23, 
TBtparyapariAuddhi, a work on VSrti- 
katStparyalikB of VBcaspati by 
lldayana, p. 206. 

TSpaniya (U.). p. 95. 
T5paniya-MahS-(U.). p. 9.5. 
T5paniyi«Mnh5-( IT.), p. 95. 
TBrksyagrantha, p. 103. 

Tithitattva. of Raghunandana, p. 146. 
Tithinirpaya ofBhadoji Diksita, p.l44: 
B.’s date, ibid. 

Tithixiddhi ofOapeia, p. 214. 
Tirtbapralmndha, a poem by VBdi* 
rfijatirtha, with com. p. 7. 

Tejobindu (U.), p. 95. 
Taittiriya-Arapyaka, p. 465, 507f; T. 
Upanisad, p. 4; T. Brthmapa. p.lt3; 
T. SadihitB, p. 124, 461. 

Tottala, a tantra, p> 217. 

Tottalottara, a tantra, p. 217. 

TrikBpda, p. 167' 

TrikBpdn^t*' P- 

Tripurlprakarapa with XnandaJfiBga’s 
com., p. 180. 

Trivepiatotra of BBlt^nga, p. 39. 
Trifaylismfti abridged from XifaaMhi* 
purBgas, by AlEdbara, with his own 
com., p. 246, 250. 

Tristhaliaatu, p. 146; its author VBrl* 
yapabhaUa, N.'s date; p. 147. 

TherBr^,p.63. 

DamayantloMBpa, p. 167. 
Dami^yBya, p.84. 

Dara-(f Harar)TilBsa, p,176. 
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DarlaoftflthBtmyuiirpayai P* 187. 
DaiakumBra, p. 334. 

Da4avalkBlika, Jain work, p. 54,257. 
DSnapradlpa, p. 51. 

DBoavBkyBrail by VidySpati, p. 147f: 
its data, p. 148, 289. 

DBnasBgara of Ballaloaena, p. 345,347, 
348. 

Digambara-Pa^tBrali, p. 271> 
Dinakaroddyota, p. 145. 

DinacaryB ( a Jain work ), p. 52. 
DivyaiQriprabhSra = lives of RBmB* 
nujiya XoBryas, p. 69. 

DlpakalikB, p. 141. 

DipasBrasaifagraha, p. 187. 

DlpikB, p. 146. 

DurgB ( or Bivfi) stotra of BBlakfspa, 
p.39. 

Durgotsava, p. 144. 

Durghatavptti, p. 176. 

DntBiigadanBtaka, p. 62. 
Dn^BnlarataBkara, p. 62. 

Dn^ivBdfinga Jain. p. 253. 

DevadBsTya, p. 144. 

DevarBjaprabandha, p. 62. 

DevipurBpa, p. 319. 

DevlmBbBtmya. com. on it by Jagad* 
dbara, p. 438. 

DevUataka, p. 167. 

Da4iko4a, p. 176. 

DellkoianBmBrtba, p. 63. 

DeiinBmamBlB of Hemaoandra, p. 48. 
DramidabhBfya, p. 187. 

DvBdasakalaka of Jinavallabha, p. 54. 
DvirQpako^a, p. 167,176. 

Dvi^aaihdhBna = RBghavapBpdavIya, 
p, 318; a oom. on it by Remioandra, 
ibid. 

DvipavBrdhiprajftapti, (Jain,l p. 254. , 
Dvaitanlrpaya of VBoaspati (Dbarma* 
dBatra). p. 140. 

Dbarapi, ko4a, p. 167,176, 435. 
DbannaklrtivBrtika, p. 167. 
Dbannadipa, p. 103. 

Dbannapradipa of Dravi^a, p. 98. 
DbarmadarmakBvya, p. 62. 
DbarmatikfB of JTnavallabba, p. 54. 
Dbarmaaindbu, p. 148.' 
pbarmBttfta of iiBdbara with bis 


com. a BbBvyalnimndaaandrikB, p. 
245f.; its contents, ibid.; tba com. 
JBBna-DipikB on it, p. 248; its date, 
p. 249. 

DhavalapurBpasamuocaya, p. 144. 
DhBtupBrByBpa, p. 168,176. 
DbBtupradIpa, p/168, 176, 436; I), tikS, 
p. 176, 

DhBtusathgraho, p. 436. 

DbdrtBkbyBna, p. 60. 

DbySnabindu ( U.), p. 95. 
Dbruvabbramakayantra, p. 290. 

NandopBkhyBna, p. 61. 
NamaskBradvStriiii^ikB (Jain W.). 
p. 52. 

Nayottara, a Tantra, p. 217. 
NaranBrSyapBnandakBvya, p. 60. 
NarapatijayaoaryB, a treatise on 
omens by Narapati, p.41; Narapati's 
history, ibid. 

Nalodaya, attributed to KBiidBsa; but 
its author Ravideva, son of NBrS* 
yapa, p. 83f. 

NBgSnanda, p. 408n. 

NBdabindu ( U.), p. 95. 

NBnBrthako4a, p. 168,435. 
NBmanidhBna, p. 169. 

NBmaprapafioa, p. 176. 

NBmamBlB, p. 168,176. 
NBmalingBnu^Ssana, p. 168. 
NBmBnu^Bsana, p. 176. 
MBrada-PBiioarBtra, its different 
Saihhitas, p. 69; part of JfiSnBmrta* 
sBra'SadihltBs, p, 191. 

NBrada-Smpti, its text about widow 
marriage, p. 312f. 

NBradiyapurBpa, p. 319. 

NBrByapa ( U .), p. 95. 

RBrByapastotra of BBlakripa, p. 39. 
NSrSyaplya section, the whole of it 
refers to the PBflcarBtra system, 
antiquity of the NBrByapTya section, 
p. 189,192. 

Migama, p. 176. 

NigodaricBra, p. 63. 

Kityamahoddyota by JliBdhatht p. 848. 
NiyamasBra of l^dakimdBeBiFya, 
p. 244; oom. by Padmaprabbimila, 
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dhSridevs, p. 244f.; nature of its con¬ 
tents ; its twelve AdhikSras, p. 245. 
Kinkta, p. 168,444, 458. 
NirpayadIpikS, = KSlanirpayadipikS 
of RSmacaudra. p. 146. 
Nirpayasindhu, ( of Kamalakaru ) p. 

139,140,142, 144, 145, 146. 147, 150; 
. its attempt to reconcile conflict¬ 
ing statements about the age of 
marriage, p. 544; N. 554; N. on the 
subject of QarbhSdhSna, p. 590. 
NirpayBmrta of AllSijanStha, A.’s 
history, p. 143f., 146. 

Nifadha^IkB, v. VibhBtavibhSvanB, p.61. 
Nllakapthastava, p. 168. 
.fillamatspurBpa=KB^mira MBhStmya, 
p. 133. 

Nllarudra (U.), p. 95. 

Nftya ( dancing ), a work on, p. 223. 
NrsiifthatBpani-MahB- { U.), p. 95. 
KpslifahatBpinl-Upanipad-its different 
parts, p. 96. 

NrsiihhapQrvatBpanl ( U.), p. 95. 
Netroddyota (Tan.) by KsemarBja, 
pupil of Abhinavagupta, p. 219. 
Nairukta ( also Niruktam), p. 176. 
Raisadha, p. 168,176,436 ; Naisadhiya, 
p. 340. 

RyByakulisa, p. 187. 

NySyapari^uddhi, p. 187. 
RyByabhn^apa, p. 67. 
NyByamakaranda, p. 61. 

NyByaratna of Mapikap(ba, p. 343. 
NyByaratnaprakBia of VScaspati, a 
com. on NyByaratna of Mai>ikap(ha, 
p. 343. 

NyByarahasya (com. on VBtsyByana's 
NyByasntrabhBfya) by RBnabbadra, 
son of BhaflBcBrya ~ 

JBnaklnBthabbaHBcSrya CadSmapi, 
p. 27. 

KySyavpttl, p. 61. 

KytyasSra, p. 187. 

NytyaaiddbajfiBna, p. 187. 
KyByasiddhBntamafijari by JBnfAi- 
nlthaUiattaoBrya CffdBmapi and its 
odm., p.28. 

Njrljraaiddhl, p, 187. 

VrSjraavdaiiaaa, p. 187. 


I NyKyasudhB s Jayatirtba's com. on 
Madhva's AnuvyBkbyBna, p. 23; 
N. by Bha((a Somesvara, a com. on 
KumBrila'a TantravBrtika, p. 178. 
NySyasatrs, p. 61; N. of Uautaina 
and BhBsya of VBtsySyana, p, 67, 

' NySyBrthamafljQsB, p, 61. 

NyttyavBt5ra(ippapika, p, 61 . 

! NySsa. p. 168, 176, 436; Ny8aa(kfra) 
j P. 163. 

Pancatantra, a copy of, “more than live 
. hundred years old ”p. 7; p. 54,155. 

I Paflcamibhavifyadatta, p. 60. 
PuRcBmrta, a tantra, p. 217. 

PafljikB, p. 168,176. 

I Pa)tBvali ( of Svetttrabaras ) p. 79; of 
Va(a Gaccha, Ibid. 

PadacandrikS, com. on Amarako4a 
by R3yamuku(a himself^ p. 164, 176; 
date of cum. p. 165. 

PadBrtbacandrikB of SefBnanta, com. 
on SaptapadErtbl; com. on PadB- 
rthacandrikS, p. 30. 

PadBrthadIpikB ofl£ondabha((a Rango- 
jibbatta, a NySya manual, p. 207. 
PadBrthamBlB of JayarBmapaScBnana, 

( NyBya manual), p. 30. 

Padrospurapa ~ Jain RBmByapa, by 
Ravi^epa; p* 270f. containing the 
story of RBma and RSvapa, its date, 
p. 216. 271, 319, 344. 

PadmasaifabitB, ( PSficarBtra), p. 69. 
Padyavepi, an anthology by Vegldatta* 
yBjaika, p. 322f., V.'s bmily; authors 
and works quoted in the work, 

] p. 322-24: his date, p. 324. 
Paramatabbahga, p. 187. 
Parama-SaibhitB, p, 190. 

Paramabaibsa (U), p. 95. 
ParamBgamaoadBmspi Baifabita, (PBfl* 
carStra) p. 69. 

ParamBrthasBra of Abbinavagupta; 
A.’s literary pedigree, p. tOlf; a eon, 
on it, p. 202. 

FarBdaramnrti, p. 143; its text aboat 
sridow marriage, p. 312f. 

Parikarraaa (Jain), p. 264. 
FariUtBfSUilskara by Bhlakarai 
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arrangraietit of the work; B.’s date, 
p. 164; P, by SefBdri, p. 164. 

Parvanirqaya by Oapeia p. 214. 

P6kha94a-oapefikB by Vijaya-RSmS- 
oBrya: a work against MBdhvaa, 
p. 183, 

PBQ4avaoarits (Jain), p. 50. 

PBp4aTi-GltB,p.61. 

PBpinitantra, p. 168. 

PBrasIparakB^a ofVedBngarBya, p.40f: 
glring methods for converting Hindu 
into Mabomedan dates; Arabic and 
Persian names of days &0 m written 
■for Shah Jehan. 

PBraskara>Orhya'8titra, quoted, p. 541, 
567. 

PBrByapa ( same as DhatupBrByapa ?) 
p. 168,176. 

PBrBiaryavijaya, p. 187. 

PBrijBta, p. 141,143. 

PBrthavijaya of Trilocana, p. 366, 369. 

FBrivanBtbaoarita of Sakalaklrti, p.50, 
280f. 

PiiigalBrtbapradipa, pp.334-343: works 
and authors quoted therein, p. 334f. 

Piq4a(U.) P.9S. 

Pipdnviiuddbi (J.) of Jlnavaliabha, 
p. 54, 846. 

Piflapa^mlmBifasB, by NBrByapa 
Fa94ita, p. 178f. 

PufijarBialikB, p. 61. 

Pu94*'iicu> Jain work, p. 257. 

PurUfBrthSdbikaraqa of Brahmasntra. 
III. 4, p. 304. 

Pnrrakaviprayoga, ( SBkhB diso jala- 
dhimaoduiamBlavBlam), p. 168. 

POrvagata, Jain, p. 254. 

Prthvloandrodaya, p. 146. 

P^hviiuddhl, p. 61. 

Pauiadbavidhi of Jinavallabha, p. 54. 

FaupkarasaifahitB ( RBrada-PBfioarB- 
tta), p. 69,190,191. 

PrakatBrthavivarapa (SBm.Ved.work), 
p. 181. 

PrakriyBkaumudi by RamaoandrS* 
oBrya^ p. 161; its com. FrakrlyB- 
kaamndlprMBda by VittbaUcBrya, 
)bi4;p.m 


PrajASkumudacandrikB of the BrahmB< 
94BpurB9a, p. 134, 

PrajflBparitrBpa, p. 187. 
PratBpamBrtaqda, p. 146. 
PratBparudrIya, p. 387. 

Pratikramapa, ( Jain work), p. 857. 
PratikramapasamBoari of Jinavalla¬ 
bha, p. 54. 

PratijfiB'Sntra, p. 5* 
PratyabbijftBvimarsinilaghuvrtti by 
Abhinavagupta, p. 80l. 
PratyBkbyBnapQrva, p. 256, 
PrathamBnuyoga (Jain) p. 254. 
Pradipa (work), p. 137. 

PrapannBmpta, =: Life of RBmBnuja, 

P.69. 

Prabandhakosa by Jayasekbara, p. 84 ; 

F. of RSja4ekhara, ibid. 
PrabandbaoiutBmapi of Meruluiiga, 
p. 62, 62, 84. 

PrabodhacandrikB, p. 158, 290. 
Frabodbacandrodaya with a com. by 
RBmadBsa, another com. called 
CandrikB, p. 154f., 341, 386. 
PrabhBsa-MBbBtmya, p. 6. 
PramBpamafijarl, p. 61; a Vaisesika 
work by TBrkikasarvadevasQri, its 
com. by Balabhadramisra, p. 64. 
Pramcyasaifagraha, p. 187. 
PrameyBrtharatnBkara, a work of 
A4Bdhara, = Exposition ofSyBdvBda, 
p. 247. 

Prayoga ( Jain work ), p. 54. 
Prayogapeddhati for Apastambai by 
Pefijalla Jbihgayya, p. 152; F. by 
QahgBdhara, p. 157. 

PrayogapBrijBta, p. 146 ■ FBkayajfia- 
kBp4a; works and authors quoted i n 
it, p. 319f.; its author Npsiihba, 
p. 320: a Eanarese Pandit, ibid • 
p. 578. 

Prayogaratna by NSr8yapaUta((a P- 
320; his date, ibid; P. on the ceremo¬ 
nies connected with the inauspioiotts 
9tu, p. 590. 

PravacanaparikpB of DharmasBgara* 
gapi (S've. Jain work),p. 828. 
FravaoanasBra/„ p. 54: P.ofKimda- 
kundBoSrya, with Sk. TruM. apJ 
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with a Hindi oom., p. 224 ; analysis 
of the contents of P., pp. 224-242. 

Pra^ssti of UttarapurBpa, p. 274f. 

Praioa(U.), p. 95. 

Pra^navySkaranBhga, p. 253. 

PralnottaramSiikS, its Dig. Jain recen¬ 
sion, p. 277n. 

Pra^nottara-Sataka of Jinavallabha, 

p. 54. 

PrainottaropBsakaoBra by Sakaiakirti, 
p. 269; exposition of the duties of 
householders or SrSvakas, ibid; 
P., p. 284. 

Pr8krta-Pa( Vi )dy51aya by Jaya- 
vallabha, = Prakrit Anthology with 
a ChayB by Ratnadeva, p. 84f.; its 
description and contents, p. 85; its 
date, ibid. 

PrSkrtaprakriySvptti, p. 61;or Vyutpat- 
tidipikS=a com. by UdayasaubhS- 
gyagapi on Hemaoandra's Prakrit 
Grammar, description of the com., 
p. 64. 

PrSkrta-Prabodha, p. 61- 

PrBpSgnihotra (U.), p. 95. 

PrSQSvByaparva; p. 256. 

PrSya4oittaprad!pa, a work of great 
authority, p. 99f. 

PrSaBdavidhiprakarapa, p. 63. 

PhetteiBhaprakB^a, aKarapa by 
Ja^Bdhara, p. 211f. 

Balinarendraoarita, p. 60. 

BahurBpBftaka, a Tantra, p. 217. 

BBlapan4itajBtakam, p. 174. 

BBlabodhini, oom. by Narasiihbapafi- 
oBnana on JBnakinaths's NyBya- 
■iddhBntamafijari, p. 207. 

BSlabhBrata, p. 326. 

BBla-RBmByapa, mentioning king 
MahendrapBla as RaghukuiaoQdB- 

' mani, p.636. 

Buddhaoarita, p. 169. 

BThatkathB (Paitaoi), p. 169, 273, 361, 
369. 

Bfhatptf oBkhyBna, p. 61. 

Bfhadamarakofa, p. 199. 

RfhadBravyaka Upanisad, p. 193,458, | 


BrbaddevatB, p. 293, 294. 
BrhaddhBravali, p. 169. 
Brhad-Narayapa (U.), p. 95. 
BrhadratnBkaravrtti, p. 61. 
Baudbityana-Dharm'asatra, p. 453. 
BaudliSyanama'a, p. 306. 
Baudh.lyana-Satru (rttualistlo), a later 
SQtra work, p. 114. 

Brabma (U.), p. 95. 

Brabmagit.1 of the YajAavaibbaya* 
kbao<}a witli com. by MadbvBcBrya, 
p. 15 ; B., p. 216. 

Bralimatulya-BhBskarScBrya'sKarape 
(Jyo.); B. Tippapa, p. 33. 
Brabmadatta-KathB, p. 62. 
BrabmapurSpa, p. 216, 319. 
Brahmabindu (U.), p. 95. 
BrahinaySmalalantra, p. 218. 
BrahmavidyS (U.), p. 95. 
Bralimavaivarta, p. 319. 
Brabmasiddhanta (Jyo.), p. 32,33, 344. 
BrahmasQtcas as one* of the three 
Prasthanas, p. 22. 

Brahmasatra-BbS^ya of Saifaksra, its 
com. RatiP'prabhB, p. 180. 
BrahmasatravrttI by BodhByana, p. 
187. 

Brahmn(n)apuraijB, not the name of a 
deduite work, p. 134, 216, 319. 
Brahmamrtavarsipi, a com. on Brahma* 
satra by RBmakirfakaravarya “» 
concise but clear " com., history of 
the author also called BBmBnande- 
Sarasvati, p. 180. 

BlkaktirasBmrtasindhu by a pupil of 
Kpspa-Caitanya, p. 197f., 290. 
BhagavstyBradhanSoatuflaya by rflye- 
koti, p. 272. 

' BhagavdgltB as one of the three pres* 

; thSnas, p. 22. 319, 462. 478, 486, 618, 

I 620,621: B, with SBifakara BhBfya, 

I the ms. nearly 500 years old, p. 15; 

I B. with a oom. (MBdhfa system) 

I p. 23; com. on it by RBmBnnJa; n 
oom. on it by BS^nake Rama, oeofd* 
ing to KBimTr foirasohoolt P.30t( 
com. on B. by Jagaddharo, p. 439. 
BhagaradbhaktiratnStraiib (•ooUavUita 


631. 

M ( B. Ok BlUmderimr’* works, Vol. U. J 
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of Bbakti-Texts from the BhSgavata 
Puraoa )by Vi?ifupuri Tairabhukta, 
p. 197. 

BbaUi ( KSvya ?) p. 164. 

Bharata^Sstra, p. 54. 
BharateavarSbbudaya a poem by 5s5- 
dhara, p 247. 

BhavabbSsya, p. 103, 307. 

Bhavasvamia's BhSsya on Baudh3yana 
SQtra on CaturmSsya rites, p. 97.. 
BhavisyapurBjja, p. 319; B. giving an 
account of SSmba, bringing the Maga 
family to India, p. 634; B. saying 
that the sacred cord Avyanga be 
tied round the middle part of the 
sun's image, p. 635, 

Bhavi^ottara (P.), p. 143. 
Bhavyakumudacandrika = A^adhara’s 
com. on his Dharmampta; why it 
was written, p. 248. 
Bbagavatatatparyaniri^aya. p. 23. 
Bhagavata-Puf8i>a. p. 154, 344. 
BhagBvptti, p. 169, 

Bha^^acintamapi, p. 145, 

Bharnta, p. 169,176, 310f, 344; ^ika on 
B., p. 176. 

BbBrntatatparyanirpaya, p. 24; Bha- 

rata-tatparyanirpaya-pramBijasaih- 

graba, p. 23f, 195. 

Bharadvaja-Sntra, ( ritualistic) a later 
Satra work. p. 114. 
Bharadvajiyabhasya, p. 103, 306. 
BbargavarcanaoundrikB, p. 146. 
BhBvadyotanika, by Sesa RBina, = a 
com. on Naisadhacarita, p. 84. 
BhBvapraka^a, of Npsijhha = com. on 
Madhva's Apubhafya, p. 23. 
BbBvasataka of NBgaraja, p. 9; B., p. 
325. 

Bhavadiprabliptu of Kundakundacaryu, 
p.224. 

BhBvanandi, p. 207; a com. on it by 
MahBdeva Popatadibekar, ibid. 
BhIfBparicoheda by ViivanatbapaS- 
oBnana and its com., p. 298. 
BhBfavrtti (Grammar), p, 1$9,169. 
Bhapikl-Sntra, p. 5. 

BbBfya, p. 169. 

BhB^acnrpi p. 63, 


Bhasyavivarapa, p. 187. 

Bhasyas3ra, of the Srutis, p. 161. 
Bhaskaracaritra, by Bhsakara, author 
of Padyamptataraiigipi, p. 325. 
Bbasvati, MBdhava's com. on it, p. 239; 
Qahgadhara’s com. on it, ibid; a com. 
on it, p. 290. 

Bhasvatikarapa by S.^tananda, com. on 
j B. by Aniruddha, follows the SOryu* 

I siddbBnta; its date, p. 208, 209; 
i another com. by Madhava p. 208: 
third com. by Gahgadhara, p. 209, 
fourth, anonymous, ibid. 
Bhngola^astra, p. 63. 

BhatoddBrnara, a Tantra, p. 217. 
Bhumavidya in the Chandogya Upa- 
nisad, p. 190. 

Bhpguvalli ( U.), p. 95; - part of 
TaittirTyopanisad, p, 97. 
j ’Bhairavay3mala, p. 219; Bhalrava- 
! stav.a, ibid. 

I Bhairavayamalatantra, p. 218. 

I Bhairava -S3ha-navarasaratna, p. 9. 
j Bhairavastaka, a Tantra, p. 217. 

I Bhojaprabandha, p. 323, 326. 
BhojarSjiya, p. 144. 

Mapittha-T3jika of Mapitthacarya; 
Manittha mentioned by Varahami- 
hira and identified with Manctlio, 
author of Apotelesmata, p. 39: 
quoted by Utpala, ibid; M. T. not the 
work of Manittha; a modern com¬ 
pilation, p. 39f. 

Mapdnka (U.), p. 95. 

MatsyapurStju, p. 169, 320, 344. 
Madanauighaplu, p. 139. 
Madanap3riiata,p. 6; M. by Visvesvara' 
bhatta, pp. 137-139; M., p. 146,150: 
M. by MadanapSla, p. 572. 
Madanaratna, p. 146. 

Madanavinoda, its date, p. 138f. 
Madanavinodanighaptu, p. 137f. 
MadSlasakuvatayanBtikB, p. 393. 
Madhumadbavi, p. 176. 

Madhvavijaya, p. 7. 

Manusmrti, com, on, by BaghavBnanda 

p. 6 : M. p. 143; its text about widow 
marriage, ;p. 312; ManusaihbitB, ® 
EBsmlr text p. 136. 

ManoramB (grammar), p. 159. 
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Mantrabblayal = Uvata’scom.onVSja- 
saneya Saibhita ? ], p. 3. 

Man'ramahodadhi of Mahidhara, p. 98. 

Mantii! -arpa, p. 169. 

Mantrika-Upanisad, p. 4. 

MabS«( U.), p. 95. 

MahSkalpa, Jain work, p. 257. 

MahSdeva, a Tantra, p. 217. 

Muhadeviya, p. 144. 

MahSnatakawithacom.by Balabhadra; 
data of the com., p. 154; another com. 
called Candrika, ibid.; M. p. 158, 326, 
.394. 

Mah5nar8yapa-lTpanisad, p. 96f. 

MahSpiiamata, a Tantra, p. 217. 

MahSpup48'<^iha, Jain work, p. 257. 

MahSbhSrata, Mss. of; a copy of the 
whole of the Mbh., its date, p. 5f.; M. 
its NBrSyapiya section of the Moksa- 
dharmaparva of SBntiparvan, p. 189 ; 
M., p. 198, 216, 293, 452, 458, 461, 462, 
466, 504, 554; M. and RamSyaiia 
stories differently told by .Jains, 
indicating different recensions, p. 
317; M., its present shape, retouched, 
p. 444; M. mentioning the Xbhiras, 
p. 632. 

MahabhSsya with com. of Kaiyata ; 
a good Ms., p. 10, 62, 65. 

MahSbhSpyagQdhSrthadipini, ~ Notes 
on MahBbhSfya by SadSsiva, p. 158. 

MahSmSySsambara, a Tantra, p. 217, 
223. 

MahSlaksmlmata, a Tantra, p. 217. 

MabSvBkyas, their exposition l>y 
SaifakarSoSrya, p. 13. 

MahSTidyS-vi^ambana, p. 62, 

MahSsathmohana, a Tantra, p. 217. 

Mahimnah stotra, p. 169. 

Mahipa ( Koia), p. 154, 

Mahocchusma, a Tantra, p. 217. 

MSpdnkya-Upani^ad, its four parts, 
p. 96. 

MBtpbheda, a Tantra, p. 217. 

MKtsya, p. 143. 

MEdhavl, p. 176. 

MSdbyaibdinalruti, p. 307. 

MBnava-Orb^a, p. 463; Sutra from 


M. O. on marrying a NagnikB. 
p. 596. 

MSySgata-CillikB ( Magic), p. 256. 

Mffrkan^eya ( PurBna ), p. 6, 143, 179i 
344. 

I MSrgamahodaya, ( Jain ), p. 246. 

; •MBlati-MSdbava, number of Mss, used 
in theedition,changes in its readings 
as found in different Mss. made by 
or due to the author himself, p. 422; 
conjectural eniondations in the case 
of M. condemned, p. 423; M. second 
work of Bhavabhnti, p. 426. 

Muhesvaratantra, p. 216. 

M.5hosvaravada, p. 63. 
i Mit.’lksarii, Vijfi.lnesvara's Pom. on 
I yiijiiavalkyasmrti, p. 6, 141, 142, 143, 

I 150,152, 289. 

I Miniudra I’ai.iho, discourse between 
j King Milindra and Ndgasena, the 
I Buddhist, 620. 

I Minarajajiltaka or Yavanajiltaka by 
I Yavanosvaracarya, p. 214. 

! Mimaiiisilny.’iyaprak.lsa by KpsO®" 
yiijvan, p. 178. 

Mim.aihsSbalaprakttsa by Siihkara- 
bhatta, p. 178. 

MimariisSsatra, SabarasYSmin'i BbBfya 
on it, p. 177. 

I MuktSvali, p. 61. 
i Muktikopanisad, p. 4. 

I MuktiointSmani, p. I97f. 

I Mugdhabodha, a Koia, p. 83. 

I Mugdhamedhakari-alaihkBravrtti, 
p. 61. 

Muijfja ( U.). p. 95. 

MudgalapurSpa, p. 134. 
i MudrBrSksasa, p. 428. 

I MuhllrtacB45mai)i by Sivadalvsjft®. 

I p. 213. 290. 

MuhOrtatattva, a com. on it by Oaoeia. 
p. 214. 

MnlSrSdbanB, a gloss on It by XiS- 
dbara, p. 248. 

Mrccbakati. p. 428, 

Megbadnta, four glosses on, p. 7 ; M. 
p. 158, 176, 427 ; com. on M.,*p.43« ; 
com. on M. by Jagaddhara, p. 438 S 
Dig. and sVe. Jain M., 318, 
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Medini, p. 170, 176,435. 

MaltrByaijiyB-Orhyasntp*, two Msg. 
of, supporting the late marriage of 
girls; readings discussed, p. 602; 
( Note II ) 

Maitreya, p. 170. 

Modanesa, a Tantra, p. 217. 

MohapatirajoharapavieSra, p. 63. 

Mhalukapaddhati ( Jyo. work ), p. 36. 

Yajurreda as merely a saorifioial book, 
p. 119f.; i^ukla Y.. p. 6, 455; Ma- 
dhyaihdina Recension, its Krama 
text, p. 94f.; Black Y., p. 443. 

• Yajfla-ParSva, p. 307. 

Yajfiavaibhavakhapda with com. by 
MBdbav&oarya, pupil of ^amkara- 
nanda, p. 15. 

YatTndramatadipikil of Srinivasa of 
of Vadbnla family; authors and 
works, referred to in the work, p.l86f.; 
analysis of its contents, p, 188. 

Yamalas^aka, a Tantra, p. 217. 

, Yavanajataka f Jyo.), p. 37. 

YBjfiavalkya-Siksa, p. 5. 

Yajflavalkya-Smrti, p. 6; ( two parts ) 
with Aparaditya’s com., p. 136. 

YBvanaparlpatya Rajariti by Dalapati- 
rlya ; written for Madbavasiihha = 
Savai Madbavarno ( II) Peshwa ; 
nature of the work ; containing Skr. 
equivalents of Mahomednn Political 
terms, p. 47. 

Yogatattva ( U.), p. 95. 

YogasatakavyEkbya, p, 176. 

Yogaiikha (U.), p. 95, 

YoginljBladambara, a Tantra, p. 217. 

Yoginyas^da^akrama of Balakpspa, 
p.39. 

Baghu, p. 170, 176, 369; Raghuvaihsa 
KBvya, p. 361, 364, 366, 369; R. likB, 

p.62. 

Ragbuvaih^adarpapa by HemBdri, p. 7. 

Batnako^a, p. 170, KO, 435. 

BatnatrayavidhBna by A^adbara, p.248. 

BatnamBlB, quoted in EaumudI, p. 170, 
176. 

RatnamBlByBih AnekSrthakoia, p. 63. 

BatnBkara, a work on Dbarmoisstra, 
p! 140, 142. . 


’ RatnBvall, p. 323, 366, 370, 436n2; R 
tIkB, p. 62. 

RasikapriyS, p. 331. 

RBgbavanStika(S), p. 63; B. ITkB, p. 61. 

RSgbavapBndavlya of SavirBja; copied 
by Jains, p. 318. 

RBjakaustubha by Anantadeva, p. 150. 

RBjatarahgiqi (on Bhavabhnti and 
VSkpatl); its chronology, p. 81, 429 ; 
R. called the kings ruling in the 
North as Turuskas or Ku^apas, p.633. 

RSjavallabhamap^ana, a work on 
Architecture by Mapdana in the 
service of Kumbhakarpa, E. of 
MedapS^a, p. 42. 

RBjimatiprabodha, a drama by Ya4a4- 
candra ; its hero Nemi, p. 62, 64. 

RSjimativipralambha with his own 
gloss of AsSdbara, p. 248. 

RSmakr-spapaddhati (Jyotisa), p. 36. 

RBmakautuka, a DbarmaiSstra work, 
p. 144. 

RBmacandra EBvya, p. 61. 

RSmaoarita (J.), p. 50; R. in verse in 
Prakrit and Sanskrit, p. 54; R. in 
prose by Devavijayagapi, p. 54f. 

RBmadSsatikS, p. 170. 

RSmapnrvatapanTya ( U.), p. 95. 

RBmavinoda, a Earapaby RBmabhat|a, 
p. 211; 290. 

BamSnusSsana, p. 170. 

RSmByapa, p. 170, 176, 504; R. (“origi¬ 
nal” R.) referred to by Madhva, p. 195: 
R. ( AkhySna ), p. 344. 

BSmSroanacandrikS, p. 146. 

RSmottaratSpaniya (U.), p. 95. 

BBvapasaihvBda, p. 63. 

Rukmipisavijaya, a poem by VBdirBja- 
tirtha, with com., p. 7. 

BudraySmalatantra, p. 218. 

RnpagatB-CnlikS, p. 256. 

RapanBrSyaplya, p. 144. 

RQpabheda, Tantra,’ p. 176, 217. 

RppamaSjari, p. 171,176. 

RnpamaBjarlnSmamBlB, a Eo4a by 
RUpaoandra, p. 83. 

RDparatnBkara, p. 176. 

RapBvall, p. 414. 

BQpikBmata, a Tantra, p. 217« 
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LakfmisailihitS (PSBoarStra), p. 69. 

Laghu^atapadi by Merutuhga, contaios 
the history of Vatagacoha, p. 63, 65. 

LihgakSrikS, p. 176. 

LihgapurSria, p. 171. 

LihgBnu^Ssana of VSmana. p. 160. 

LilSvatl, a com. on it by Unnesa, 
p. 214. 

LilBvatikathS (Jain W.), by Jinesvara, I 
p. 53. 

LekbapafioB^ikB; its historical impor¬ 
tance, p. 44; nature of the work, 
ibid; its date and contents, p. 44f. 

Laihga, p. 171. 

Lokabindus3rap0rva, p. 256. 

LaugBk^ikSrikS, p. 307. 

LaugBkai-( Nirmiia-jSOtra, p. 103. 

VajjSlaya or VajjalagB - collection of 
GShSo or Oatbss, p- 84f. 

Vandana {Jain w.ork), p. 257. 

VarBhapurBpa, p. 320. 

VarivasySrahasya, (Tantra work ), 
p. 219f., 222. 

VarpadesanS, p. 176. 

Varpaviveka, p. 171. 

Var^aphalavioBra.by Nilakantha, p.213; 
a com. on it by MBdhavu, ibid; 
another com., p. 289. 

Va'layupaddhati ( Jyo.), p. 36. 

VasantarSjakrti, p. 344. 

VastupBlacarita, p. 63. 

VastapSla-TejapBIa-Carita, p. 62. 

VastupBla-TejapBlaprabandha, p. 62. 

VSjasaneya SBkhB, its SacriOcial 
Manuals, p. 5. 

VSjasaneya-SartibitB, KBpva rfakhs, 
Pada Text of, p. 2. 


j Vartikatfitpnrya(ikB, a work on Gola- 
! masittrabhasya-VOrtika. by VBoai' 
j patimisra, p. 206. 

I Vil(r.'l)liikiipya, p. 176. 

Vitlakhilyas, p. 131, 295. . 

VSsavadattS, p. 171.176, 361, 36.5, 369; 
com, on it by Jagaddbara, p. 438, 

Vasistba-KilmRyai.ia, p. 6, 403. 

Va.siiki, a Tantra, p. 217. 

Va.stuprnkarnpn, p. 290, 

VaHlumandana of Man<)ann, ion of 
K.sotra, a work on Arcbitocture. p,42. 

Vikramacarita, dilTercnt from Vikra- 
maitk idi'vai’arita, p. N6 i another V. 
- legendary account of Vikrama of 
lljjayini, p. 6(i. 

Vikrama.sjniliav.iloka, p. 290. 

Vikrainildityacarita ( dilTvrent from 
Vikramilnkadevacaritn ), p. 86. 

Vikramorvasiya ( its Apabhraibsa ), 
p. 342, 427. 

Vicilrasrepi, dates of kings mentioned 
in it, p. 76f. 

I VicSrasilra of .linavallnblia, p, 53. 
i Vijaya<lcvam5hiSlmya-K.1vya, p, 60. 

I VMjayaprasasti, a poem on Vijiiyasena, 
a bigb priest of Tnpilgaccha, p. 62f., 
64; a com. on Vijayaprasasti, by 
(Junavijayagaiii, p. 61. 

Vidagdh:imukbaman(}ana, p. 171,177. 

Vidyanuv.ldaptlrva, p. 255. 

VidyBvudapaddbati, a DharmasBstrA 
work, p. 144. 

Vidvajjanavallabha, a work on DIyI* 
nation, ascribed to K. Bhoja, p. 41. 

; Vidvadbbdsapa by BBlakrspa, its com. 
j called MaOjubhBsipi by Msdho* 
sadaiia, p, 84. 


VBpibhBsapa, p. 334. 

VSthu( tu? )1a, a Tantra, p. 217. 
'VBmakedvaratantra. p. 217f. 
VBmana>Purapa, p. 6,143. 

VSyuputBpa, p. 171, 176, 216, 320; 

mentions the yavanas, p. 625. 
VBrBha, p. 143. 

VSrijBkyacarita, a modern sectarian 
work: written under the name of old 
Ryis, p. 134,136. 

yi^ku (6sihkara VedSnta), p. 181, 


Vidhiratna, p. 103; quoted in Prayoga* 
pBrjiSta, p. 108. 

Vidhiratnamata, p. 307. 

VIpakasntrahga, p. 253. 

VimalBmata, a Tantra, p. 217. 

Vivarapa (SBriikara VodBnts). p. 181, 

VivBdaoandra of Sanmhira HiiartI, 
p. 140. 

ViTSdaointSmaoi, a DharmaiBstrg 

work. p. 142. 
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VirSdaratnBkara, a Dharm^Sstra work, 
p. 142. 

VlvSdSrrjavabhafijana, a work of many 
men, p. 140f. 

VivBhavjfndSvana, (Astrology of Marri¬ 
age ) by Kcsava, p. 214. 

Viveka-ViliJsa of Jinadattastlri (Jain), 
p.47. 

Vi^uddhesvara, a Tantra, p. 217. 

Vilva, p. 171; Vi4va(koBa), p. 154. 

Vi4vB or Vl^vaprakS^a of Mahe^vara, 
p. 435&nl; its date, p. 436. 

VisvaprakSsa, p. 171. 

VisvarQpanibandha, p. 146. 

Vii^voddhSratantra, p. 219. 

Vis^iutattvanirijaya, p. 24. 

Vispudharmottara, p. 320, 344. 

Visiju-PurSpa,' p. 6,171, 320; mentions 
the Abhiras, p. 632- 

Vispubhaktikalpulatil, by Ptirusottama, 
with a oora,. by Mahesvara; date of 
the com., p. 152f., 289. 

Vispubhaktioandrodaya, (MSdhva V.), 
p. 25 ; a manuai for a Vaispava in 
general { older than Vallabha, p. 197, 
289. 

VispusahasruuSma with SSih. BhSsya, 
p. 15. 

Vippusmyti, p. 103, 143. 

Vlpo(fi)dya, a Tantra, p 217. 

Viraoarita, p. 424; first work of Bhava- 
bhOti, its defects, p. 426. 

VirasiihhSvaloka, a medicinal work; 
diseases traced to sins, p. 215. 

ViryapravSdapnrva, p. 255. 

VrttamauktikavSrtikaduskaroddhSra, 
p. 334. 

VfttaratnBkara, its com. by Bh&skara, 
> p. 325; date of the com.; BhSskara 
the same as author of ParibhapS- 
bhSskara, p. 325 ; Y., p. 334. 

VyttaratnSkarakKvya, p. 62. 

Vrtti (Grammar), p. 171. 

, Vfddha-GSrgya-saihhita by QSrgya or 
OargEiP. 212; 290; different from 
Gkrgl SaifahitS. ibid. 

Vyddhagrantha, p. 103. 

VyddhanyBsa, p. 177. 


Vfddha-BrahmasatfahitB, p. 69. 

Vrndasaihgraha, p. 216. 

VppdBvanayamaka, p. 177* 

VpsBkapisnkta, p. 131. 

VepIsatbhBra, p. 171; com. on it by 
Jagaddhara, p. 438. 

VedSntadTpa, abridgement of Srl< 
bhBfya, p. 69. 

VedBntavijaya, p. 187. 

VedSntasBra, com. on VedBntasHtra, 
( RBrnSnujiya), p. 69 ; V, different 
from the work usually known by 
that name, p. 180. 

VedSntasiddhBntabheda, p. ISlf.; an 
exposition of different views ^ on 
Vedantic matters within the Sdiii- 
kara School, ibid. 

Vaitiithya ( U.), p. 95. 

VaidyanSthaprasasti, p. 405. 

Vainayika, Jain work, p. 257. 

VaiyakarapabhnsapajBra of Koptja- 
bhatta Bahgojibha^ta, p. 207. 

YaivahasaddipikB, a com. on Vivaha- 
vrndavana by Qapesa, p. 214. 

Vaisnava ( P.), p. 143. 

Vaispavasiddh5ntasaddipik5, p. 161. 

Vyakhyaprajfiaptyanga, p. 253f. 

Vyakhy5mrta, p. 171,177. 

Vrataraja, by VisvanBtha, son of 
QopSl, a modern work, p. 149f. 

S'aihkarastotra of Baiakyspa, p. 39. 

Satapatha-BrShmapa, p. 2. 

^atailokl^lkB, p. 61. 

Sabaratantra, containing charms in 
different Vernaculars, p. 218. 

Sabdapraksia or Sabdabheda, p.4.'i5&n2; 
one atnd the same work = an appendix 
to the ViSvaprakSia. 

s'abdabhnsana of DBnavijaya, p. 48. 

^abdSnu^Bsana, p. 172. 

l^abdSrpava, p. 172,177. 

Sabheda (same as Sabheda and Sabbe* 
da, below). p. 177. 

SaSadharanyBya (work) p. 62. 

SBkatByaniyavytti, p. 172. 

SBkala-Grhya, p. 298. 

^Bkala-Saihhita, p. 301. 

SBkaia-SQtra, p. 298, 
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SSkalyasaiiihitS ( Jyotifa), p. 32. 
SSkuntala, its NSgarl and Oau^i 
reoensioDs, p. 71. 

s'snkhSyana-Grbya (Satra ) p. 296. 
SSnkhSyana-Satra, ignored by Tri- 
kap4aman4ana and rarely studied, 
p. 301, p. 308. 

SStavShana-gStbSs, p. 369. 

^nticarita by Sakalakirti, p. 278. 
SSlibotra, p. 172. 

SSsyata, ( Ko4a ),p. 172, 175, 435. 

SiksS by Kesava, a com. on it by Ala- 
mSrimaBci, p. 98. 

SikbS (U.) p. 95. 

Siras (U.) p. 95. 

Sivagita, p. 216. 

Sivadra^i, by Som3nanda, a work of 
Fratyabhijfia branch, p. 201. 
SivamabBtmya from tbe-Brabraoltara- 
khaQ4Bi P‘ 134. 

Sivarahasya (Tantrik work), p. 42. 
Sivasatras, of tbe Spanda branch of 
Kasmlr Saivism, p. 199nn; their mani- 
^ festation; ibid. 

Si^tagita ( Nimbarka work ), p. 26. 
Suddhitattra, p. 150. 
Sulvasntra-Bhasya, p. 98. 
Sodradharmatattva, p. 147. 

Srhgara, an anthology of, p. 158. 
SrngSrakiibnarana^aka, p. 407. 
SfugaraprakasB, p. 172, 177. 
SrpgBra^ataka of Jinavallabha, p, 54. 
Se^acintSmapi a work, p. 177. 
Se^asaibgraha, Heroacaodra’s supple¬ 
ment to bis Abhidh3nauintSmai,ii, 
, p. 65. 

Sraddhanirpaya of HemSdri, p. 105. 
SrSddhaprakarapa of YSju.fvalkya, 
p. 136. 

SrEddbavidbl of Gaposa, p. 214. 
SrSddbaviTeka by Rudradhara, p. 140. 
Sridharapaddhati (Jyotisa), p. 36. 
SrlpSia CaupBT, p. 289. 

^TpBlaoarita by Nemidattayati, p. 270; 
, 281£ 

BtibhSpya, p. 187; with SrutaprakSsa, 

, P* W- 

Sratapraks6ikS=com. on RSmSnujas 
Vedlaatasatra-BhSfya, p. 187. 


Srutabodba, a work on metrics; a com. 
on it by Mauohara, p. 177; S. of 
KSlidilsa, p. 334. 

SrutasabdSrthamahanlyasaiiiuccaya by 
Soraewara, pupil of YogesvarScBrya, 

, p. 83. 

SrutSyurvedu, p. 63. 

, Sruti, p. 112. 

SlokavSrtika, called also KSsik3(?), 
j p. 178. 

I SvetaSvatara-lJpanisad-Bb.'isya by Vij- 
: nauabhiksii, p. 179f. 

! Sattriiinianmata, p. 320, 
Baijarthasatiiksepa, p. 187. 

Sa<.lasiti of .linavallabba. p. 53. 

» * 

SacjdarsanavFtti, p. 62. 

• • 

: Siiddarsanasanmci-aya ( Jain ), p. 47. 

♦ 

l>. t>0. 

Siujviiiisa-UriilimaMa* 344. 

! Sabbeda { same as Babbeda above and 
! Saldiedii below, p. 177). 

j Saihvatsaraiiradipa, a Dliarmasattra 

I work, p. 114. 

I Saifavegaraiigasn 1.1, by .1 inncandr8,p.53. 

I SamsSravarta, p. 172, 177. 

I Saiiiskara-Kaustiibba by Anantadota, 

i p. 150 ; S. K. on the marriage cere- 
I mony, p. 544. 

Saritskrirapaddhati l>y Oangadhera, 

’ 0. one of the oldest writers on 

Madbyaii'din** fit'>»'* P- ®’ 

Saihskilrabhaskara, p. 6. 
i Saiiikarsakilnda, p. 103; quoted by Ssih- 
karScSrya, p. 107; Daivata or 
l)ovut;i-Kanda; - supplementary 

kiLydaof Karniamarga -Hocoud part 
or .\pi>endix of MimSiirsB-Sfltra, ibid 
a com. on 8., p. 109. 

i Samkrantinirnayn of Balakrfoa, P. 89. 

Saiiiksepaiarlraka, Us views about 
i Upadhl &c.. p. 181f. 
Saihksiptabbarata, p. 172. 
SaibgatimSlB, p. 187. - ^ ■ 

Sa&gitaratnlkars of SBtpgsdev* 
I with com. p. 43; the com. •tirllmted 
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to king Singa of Andhra = Sihgba^&i 
YBdava K. of Devagiri, p. 43f; 
another com. on it?, p. 223. 
Saifaghapaitaka of Jinavallabha, p, 54. 
SatyapravadapQrva, Jain W., p. 255. 
SadSoarasmrti by Chaliari Nrsithha- 
oBrya, p. 149, ^ 

SaduktikarpBmrta of SrldharadBsa, 
p. 347. 

SanatkumSragitB, p. 62. 

SaihnyBsa { U.) p. 95. 

SaptakumBrikB, p. 177. 

SaptapadBrthi of SivBditya, p. 30f; date 
of SivBditya, p. 31; S. tika, p. 290. 
SaptasatT or DevimBbBtmya contained 
in the MBrkaij^eya PurBija, p. 87. 
Sabheda, same as Sabheda and Sabheda 
above, p. 177. 

SabhyBlaiiikarapa by Govindaji ( Go- 
vindajit); works and authors quoted 
therein, p. 325. 

SamayasaraofEundakundacarya,p.224. 
SamayasBraparamagamunataka, p.63. 
SamayasBraprBbhfta of Kundakunda- 
cBrya ( Dig- Jain.), p. 47. 
SamavByahga, p. 252. 

SamasyBpnrapa, p. 156. 
Sariimobanatantra, p. 218. 
Sarasvatlkapthabharapa of Bhoja of 
DhBra, p. 334,434, 436. 
Sarvajfianottara, a Tantra, p. 217. 
Saryadarsana (Sartigraha) of MBdhava, 
p. 240n2&n3. 

Sarvaviramata, a Tantr-a, p. 217. 
Sarvasva, p. 177. 

Sarvanukrama, p. 295, 300. 
Sarvarthasiddbi, p. 187. 
Sarvopanisatsara (U-), p. 95. 
SahasranamatlkB, p. 177. 
SabaeranBmastavana (Jain ) with 
gloss by A4adhara, p. 248. 

SSihkhya, p. 173. 

BBtvatasamhita referred to by BSmB- 
nuja, p. 190,192. 

SBmaveda, its song books, p. 2. 
SBmasaihbitB, p. 94; its Pads text, 
ibid. 

BBmbapurBpa, p. 173. 


SBradIpikB, a com. on Sarasvata VyB> 
karapa, p. 11. 

SBrasvatakosa, p. 173. 

Sarasvata ( VyBkarapa) a com. on it 
by Ramabha^a, son of Narasiihha, 
p. lOf. 

SarBvall ( Jyotisa ) p. 36; 216, 290. 
Saravalijataka, p. 216. 

SBrdhasataka of Jinavallabha, p. 53. 
Sahityadarpapa, p. 164. 

Siddhakhap4a of MantrasSra by Par- 
vatTputra Nityanatba, (dark pro¬ 
cesses ), p. 219. 

Siddhayogisvaramata, a Tantra, p. 217. 
Siddhasabdarpava of Sahajaklrti, a 
lexicon, quoted by Mallinatba, p. 11. 

. 48f. 

Siddbanta-Kaumudi, p. 415. 
Siddhantamuktavali = com. by the 
author himself on his Bhasapari- 
ccheda, p. 29f. 

Siddhitraya, p. 187. 

Siddhi - bhu - paddhati, a Jain work, 

I p. 275. 

Sukrtasaihkirtana, p. 63. 
Sudar^anaoarita by Nemidatta, p. 270. 
Sudar^anasatiihita (TBntrika ), p. 219. 
SundarBnandacarita, p. 173. 

Subhadra, a work, by Partha, poet, 
367. 

Subhasitamuktavali or SubhasitasUkti- 
i muktavali by Jahlapa, a note on it, 
pp. 349-416; its two recensions, 
p. 350f.; contents of S. p. 357f.;*poots 
mentioned in the S., p. 359; S. p. 324. 
Subhasitaratnakosa by Kr9Pa, p. 157f. 
Subhasitaratnasaihdoho, p. 308. 
Subhaumacarita by Eatnacandra, p.282; 
their dates, p. 282f. 

Surathotsava, a KBvya by Some^vara- 
devaf pp. 87-90 ; its contents, p. 90, 
93, 158, 330. 

Su^ruta-SaAhita ( Medl.), p. 41. 
Snktamuktavall of SomaprabhBcBrya; 

his history and date, p. 48. 
SaktSvali, p. 61. 

Saktisahasra, p. 360, 368; verses 
from It quoted, p.410f; called also 
SnktiratnBkara, p. 411. 
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SakfmSrthasiddbBnta of Jinavallabba, 
P.S3. 

Sntra, Jain. p. 854. 

SntrakrtBbga, Jain, p. 258, 

8ntrabhB?ya, p. 177. 

SadaiBstra, p. 177. 

SnryaprajflBpti, Jain, p. 2.54. 
SnryasiddhBnta abridged by Bliaskarii- [ 
aSrya into BhBsvati, p. 32, 20U, 344. 

Sotu ( of Bravarasena - Setubandba), 
p. 365, 369. 

BomanBtbaprasasti, p. 411. i 

SaurapurBpa, p. 320. 

Sirandapurapa, not the name of a 
deOnite work, p. 134, 320. 

SkBuda ( Purapa), p. 173, 344. 

BthalagatB CnllkB -- charms and other 
processes { Mantra and Tantra ), 
p. 256. 

StbEnBnga, p. 252. 

SpandakBrikB, its authorship variously j 
assigned, p. 200. j 

SpandakBrikEvivarapaby Rama, p.l99f. 
Spandapradipika by Utpala, p. 199f. | 

Spandasarvasva = SpandakSrikB and i 
its Vptti, p. 201. j 

SpandBmpta, by Kaila^, p. 200. j 

Smrti, (Jain), p. 54,173. 

Sraptikaustubba by Anantadeva, p. 150. 
SmpticandrikB quoted by Hemadri, 
p. 137,143, 146. 

Bmptidarpapa, p. 146. 

Smrtidlpa, p. 103 ; perhaps the same as 
Sml^ipradipa, p. 107. ' 


SmrtibhBskara, p. 320. 

SmrtiratnHvuli, p. 146. 

Smrtisaihgraha, p. 146. 

Smrtisarn, mentioned by VBcaspati, 
p. 137. 

Smrty.irtha.sBgara by Challari Nr*l'b» 
hacarya, its ditferontTiirahg.'is, p,146. 
Smrtyarih.is.Sra, p. 139, 113, 146, 1.50. 
SvaimadasBiinna, p. 370. 
Bvapnavdsavadatta, p. 360, 364. 


Haihsa ( U.), p. 9.'). 

l(arigurustavainaiB(Niinbarka System), 
p. 26. 

Hariprabodha, p. 174. 

Harivaihsa, p. 6, 174. 177, 344 ; ( Jain ) 
I>y JinadBsa, pupil of Sakalakirtii 
its contents, p. 281 ; its Praiasti, 


p. 250. 

Harivikramacarita, p. 61f. 

Har.saoarita, p. 174,198.365, 369. 
HatByudhakosa, a Ms. of it, 400 years 


old, p. 11. 154. 174. 
HSrdvali. p. 174,177.354.435. 


HBsasrartipurBpa. P.61. 

HiraijyakeAin ‘‘rhy* 

age ritual presupposes a girl * 
arrived at maturity, p. 557, 596. 
Hrdbhoda, a Tantra, p. 217. 
Uema.'.andra, his Prakrit (Irammar, 


p, 

UemaprBkrta-Dhuijdhi. P- 61. 
Heniavibbrania, p. 63. 
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AkabarikSlidaHii, p. 322, 324. 

Akalahka, a Jain writer, defeated Baud- 
dbas in argument, p. 273; his argu¬ 
mentation, p. 280,282, 317; as Aklah- 
kabhu(ta> as p. 245. 

AkSlajalada, poet, p. 362, 367, 370, 372. 
Aksipad ( - Aksapada) Oautama . 

(founder of NySya), p. 327f. i 

AguisvSmin, com. of LStySyana's ; 

Srauta SQtra, p. 109; his date, p. 110. | 
Acala, poet, p. 363, 371; verses attribut- j 
ed to him, p. 372- I 

Ajaya, an author, p, 174. ^ 

Atikdlaka, a KSpSlika, p, 218, 

Ati4)la, an author, p. 165. i 

Adbhutapupya, verses attributed to I 
him, p. 372. I 

Anahgabhlma, his verses, p. 372. | 

Ananta, author of JStakapaddhati and | 
u com. on Kaiuadhenu, p. 37 ; son of J 
Siddhesvuru, his com. on KupdamSr- ' 
taipja, p! 43. i 

Anantadeva (G)'hya writer), p. 546,549* ! 
553, 556. 562, 567, 569, 571, 576, 578 
587. 

Anantupapdita, his Vyangyartha-Kau- 
mudi, a com. on BhSnudatta's Rasa- 
mahjarl, p. 13; A.'s genealogy and 
native place, ibid; his date, p. 18f. 
AnantabhaHa p. 143,146. 

AnantabhrStS, p. 322. 

AnantScArya, p. 161f. f 

AuStha, a KSpSlika, p. 218. I 

AnuttaravSgmin, Jain Sage, also called I 
UttaravSgmin, p. 371; ulso Anut- 
taravid, p. 281. ! 

AndhanBtba, poet, his verses, p. 373. 
AparBjita, a Jain Srutakevalin, p. 879, 
284 

AparSrka, p. 143,146, 150. 
Appayyadikfita, his works, p. 11; bia j 
KuvalayBnanda, p. 337,333, I 


AppBjibhat(a, p. 164. 

Abhayadeva, Jain Pontiff, P.51; his Ufa 
and works, p. 52. 

Abhinanda, p. 165,174; poet, p. 363,371. 

Abhinandana, p. 372. 

Abliinavagupta, his GltBrthasaihgrahs, 
p. 202; author of DhvanyAlokalooana, 
p. 334; his verses quoted, p. 373. 

Abhinava Fampa, the Kanarese poet, 
p. 318. 

Amara, poet, p. 322, 363, 371. 

Amaraka ( poet), p. 325. 

Amaracandra ( partial author of KB- 
vyakalpalatB), his history, p. 66; his 
other work.s, ibid, p. 322, 325; A. and 
Arisiihha, their life, p. 66. 

Amaradatta ( bis PuihskBpdn), p. 165, 
174. 

Amaruka, poet, same as Amarflka, 
p. 367, 371; verses attributed to him, 
p. 373f. 

Amitagati, his SubhB^itaratnasaihdoha 
p. 51; his DharmapariksS desoribed, 
p. 308f., 317. 

Amrtaoandra, translator of Fravaoans- 
sBra, p. 224, 345. 

Amptadatta, poet, his verses quoted, 
P. 374. 

Amptadanta, poet, p. 156. 

Amptavardhana, poet, p. 156. 

ArapyavBsi-Matsya, an author of 
ritual work, p. 103,109. 

Arasl^hakura, poet, p. 374. 

Arisiihha (partial author of KBvyakal* 
palatB) and author af Bukptasaibkir- 
tana, p. 66; A. and Amaracandra. 
their joint life and date, p. 66. 

Arupadatta, (identical with the com* 
mentator of A^tShgahpdaya), p. 174. 

Argala(lha), poet, p. 374 

Arjunadeva. a poet, p. 367,371, 874 

Ava(t)ghala, aMIrgapravartal^ pJU 
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ATaotivarman. varses attributed to I 
him, p. 374. 

Airikumiras (two), poets, p, 374. 

Aaita, p. 344. 

A8aalSyana=i4val5yana, p. 477. 
AbtealiSoSrya, (Jain), 285. 

AkiiapoU, poet, p. 374. 
lelryaoa4Bina9ibhaUa, p. 141. 

Itreya, p. 216. 
idikavi = VSlmiki. p. 364. 
Xdltyabhalta, poet. p. 375. 
idinStha, a KSpSlika, p. 218. 
AnandajASna, his different ({losses, 
p. 13,107. 

Anandatirtha, p. 17. 196; see also under 
MadhvHoSrya, Pnrpaprajfla. and 
Madhyamandira, these l)ein(? differ¬ 
ent names of A. 

Anandavardhana, his Dhvani, (i. 362, 
370; as poet, p, 156, 

Apadeva, his history, a modern author. 
p.150. 

Apastamba, on age of marriage, p. 102, 
113, 306f., 319, 450, 452. 457,463.506, 
541, 542, 598. 

Aryabhata, p. 34 ; called Bhata, ibid. 
Atedhara, p. 237n.; pp. 245-250; his life, 
p. 246t; list of his works, p- 217f.; 
called KSlidSsaofhis age. p. 247. 
A4Smitra, p. 322. 

AdvalSyano, p. 102, 112(., 302-305, 307* 
44A 458.463, 543, 550, 559,561; A. lays 
down only a few KSmya Ts(is. p. 117: 
A. on age of marriage, p. 506; verses 
attributed to him not found in the 
text, p. 567t, A. on the OarbhSdhSna 
ceremony , p. 587. 

ItralgyanKoBrya. p. 319- 

lochata, poet, p. 375. 

IndurSja, (Bhatta). p. 375. 

Indrakavi. P- 323, 375. 

Indragom, a Jain teacher, p. 271. 
IndraUiati. = Gautama, a Ganadhara. 

p.t71. 

Uga4a, p. 155. 

UUralad«W«b P* 


n44>y'^kavi, p. 325, 375. ^ i 

Utpala, his com. on VarSliamihira's 
Brhajjataka; hU ooni. on 8a(pn6oll- 
sikS of Pftbuyasas. p. 36; U. son of 
Udayaksra, author Pratyabhij6#- 
sntra, different from U. of the other 
Spanda branch, p. 201; P.'s Spanda- 
pradipikR. p. 200 ; U. a poet. p. 325. 
UtpaiacSrya, hisStotras. p. 133. 
IJtpreksSvallabba, poet, p. 375, 426, 
Pdayana, liis Talparya^uddbl, p.3l,206. 
Udayadikara, bis Paribb5s.5s, p. 164. 
Udayaseiia, a .lain sage, p. 246f. 
lTdayttsaubli«gyagani, pupil of 8aubh«- 
gyasAgiirasUri. p. 64; aiitlior of Vyiit- 
pattidipikii. com. on llemaeandra's 
Prakrit graTiim ir. p- 61, 

Pdayin, a .lain, p. 24S. 

Uduml'aras, family of lliiavabbdtl, 
p. 423. 

Udd.5makavi. p. 323. 

; Udbhala, (bis work on Poetics ). p. >•. 
i Ppakok wife of K5ty.lyana.p.l04. 
i llpamaiiyiU Hballa ). poet. p. 376, 

I npavar.sa, mentioned in Kaibas.arit- 
i srigara and Hrhatkaitia, p. 104; IJ, as 
i the author of a Sdira and .as the 
I author ofaVrtti on Mimadisa and 
I Ved.'iuta HOtras, p. 102, 104. 

UihvekiicSrya Bhavabbllti, p. 424. 

! IJmapatidhara, poet, p. 321, 376, 

! Umasvati or UmasvSmin. p, 270. 
Usanas(a), p. 319,344. 

Ua(aor Uvata. his date. P- 3 
i BbSsya on V-ljasaneya BaihhitB.p. 2. 

t 

i j^sideva, author, p, 102. 

I ^iputra, p. 344. 

EkanStha, his com. on KirStBrJunlyn, 
p. 7. 

BkanStha. Maratba Saint, p. 491. 

, Aupani?adati. p. 185. 

Auianasa, p. 344, 

' KaihsScSrya, a Jaln EkSdaiihgadhErin, 
p. 285. 

' Katultiditya, poet, p. 376. 
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Ka^abhuk * Kai^Sda, founder of Vai- 
Aefika system, p. 37, 327f; his Bntra 
rarely studied now, p. 27. 

Kathah, p. 101,103. 

S^aotbadhEri (rin) a MErgapravartaka, 

p. 218. 

KapardisvEmin, p. 109. 

KamalEkara, his AcErapradlpa, its 
Abnika section; E.*s native place 
and history, p. 149; the author ofSid- 
dhEntatattvavikeka, p. 313; K. on the 
evil effects of the first Rtu on an 
inauspicious juncture, p. 590; K. poet, 
376: K. 545f, 549, 556, 561, 564, 567, 
580. 

KamalBkara Diksita, p. 158. 
Kamalakarabha^^a, author of Nirpaya- 
sindhu, p. 145,178, 579; K.’s com. on 
TantravErtika, p. 178; K’s pedigree, 
ibid. 

KamalEyudlfa, poet, p. 376, 432. 

Kayyata, p. 174. 

KarEla, a KEpElika, p. 218. 

Karka,bis BbEsya on PEraskara-Grhya- 
Sntrs, p. 5; K. expounder of KEtyE- 
yana-^rEddha-Sntra, p. 97; K. p. 102; 
com. of KEtyByana-Srauta-Sntra, 
p. 105; Karka UpEdhyaya or SvEmin, 
p. 109; K. p. 306, 307, 

Karpnrakavi, p. 376. 

Kalasa poet, p, 326, 376. 

KalaSaka, poet, p. 157. 

Kalipga, p. 165.174,377. 

KalpatarukEra, p. 139. 

Eallata, p. 199nn, 200&nl, 201; bis 
Vptti on the SpandakErikEs, p. 201. 
EalyEpavarman, ( Jyo.), p. 36. 
EallinEtha.son of Lak?mapErya, p.283. j 
Ealhapa, author of BEjatarahgipl,p.81, 
489f. 

Kavaya AilQ^a, not a Brahman, but 
regarded as a composer of Vedio 
hymns, p. SIS. 

Eavikahkapa, p. 323. 

Eavikeli, poet, p. 377. 

Eaviratna, poet, p. 377. 

EavirBja. poet. p. 323, 326; E. author 
of (Brahmanio > RSghavapEp^avlya, 
his data, p. 318. 


I Eavlndra, p. 323. 

Eavisvara, poet, p. 377. 

ESpabhiksu, author of EathSlaifakEra, 
a Jain author; p. 273. 

EBtya, p. 174.^ 

EEtyEyana’s SrEddha SQtra, p. 97 ; E.. 
p. 104; his story in BphatkathE and 
EatbSsaritsSgara, ibid; E.’s date 
in relation to old Vedio literature, 
p. 124; E.’s SarvEnukramabhEsya, 
an important and rare work, de¬ 
scription of its contents, p. 293f.; E., 
p. 102, 113,114,166,174, 307. 

EEdambarT-REma, a dramatist poet, 
p. 362, 370. 

ESmandaka, p. 174; verses attributed 
to him quoted, p. 377, 

EErtikeyasvEmin, a (Jain ) SSdbu, 
p. 262. 

ESla, EEpElika, p. 218. 

EElabhairavanEtha, a EEpElika, p. 218. 

EElEpEh, p. 166. 

KSlidEsa, p. 87, 157, 166, 174, 326, 
361, 363, 364, 366, 363, 369, 371; 
verses attributed to him quoted, 
p. 377f.; estimate of his work, oom- 
j pared to Bhavabhati, p. 428. 
j KasiiiEtha UpEdhyaya, his Dharnia- 
, sindhu, p. 552, 556. 

I EEsyapa, p. 314. 

■ KirEt.'i, p. 369. 

Kirti, Jain sage, p. 271; = Sakala- 
' kTrti, p. 281. 

I Euntalapati = Sihalapati, p. 378. 

Eundakunda, p. 282. 

EundakundScSrya, an early writer, 
p. 224; the line of high priests found¬ 
ed by him; his works, ibid, p. 262, 
269; pp. 278-281. 

EumEra, p. 166. 

EumEradSsa, poet, p. 156,166, 326, 369; 

verses attributed to him quoted, p.378. 
EumErila lived after EElidSsa, his 
TantravErtika, p. 110; E 178, 194, 
I 297; E. SvEmin or E. bhatfa, p. 109, 
424. 

Eumuda, poet, p. 378. 

Eumbhaka,poet, p. 378, 
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Kulaiekhara, hU X4caryainanjatl, p.3(>3, 
K., p. 370. 

Kul>Qlcabba(t<^ on killing of animals, 
p.l79;K.p. 142, 583. 

Kuaumadeva, poet, p. 156. 

KnrmSoalanppati, p. 323. 

Krfpa, hia oom. on KStySyana'a SrSd- 
dha satra, p. 97f: Kpapa'a family, 
p. 97. 

KpfpadBaa. p. 323. 

Kr?papap4ita, p. 323. 

Krypapilla, poet, p. 378. 

Kpspamisra, poet, p. 378. 

KpanSoKrya, p. 161f. 

KedSra, mentioned by SridharScSrya, 
p. 137. 

Kerali, p. 323. 

Ke^ara KSsmlri, his VedSntaantra- 
bbBfya, p, 26; K.’s jBtakapaddhati, 
p. 33. 34, 210; K. of NandigrBma, 
fatherof Gape^a, p.36;K.’s Muharta* 
tattva with oom. of Gapesa, p, 37; 
K. or K.avBmin or K.sUri, ritual 
author, p. 102; K.mi4ra ( Jyo.) 
p. 36. K.avSmin, p. 109, 306; his 
FrayogasBra, p. 105; his BaudhS- 
yana FrayogasBra, p. 108. 

Kesarikavi, p. 323. 

Kaijja^, p. 166. 

Kokkn^a, p. 166, 174. 

Kokkara, p. 166, 

Kokkoku, poet, p, 378. 

KolBhalBcBrya, p. 166. 

Kautalya, p 174. 

KaumudIkBra, p. 166. 

XsatriyBcBrya, a DaaapQryadbBrin, 
p. 284. 

KalraavBmin, p. 163, 166; his com. on 
Amarko4a, contains a quotation from 
Bhavabhati, p. 433f. 

Kfamaoandra, pupil of Candrakirti, 
P.281. 

KfemarBja, his Spandanirpaya (on 
the manifestation of Siva-Satras ), 

. p. 199f, 201; his com. on ParamBr- 
tbasBra, p. 202. 

Eferoendra, p. 156, 323, 326. 

Khap4abha(ta, son of Mayllresvara, 
Bqthor of SadukBrabbBskara, p. 6. 


' Khadira, Orbya writer, p. 541, 542, 
547. 

(InhgifdBsa, son of Pociya and MahB< 
laksmi, author of a com. on Rhap^a* 
pra^asti; assumed the name of "JnQ- 
i nBnanda ” p. 7f. 

, Qapapnti, a poet, p. 156, 323, 324, 326, 
366, 369, 379. 

Gapesa, bis GrahalBghava with Vl4va« 
nStha's oom. p. 34, 36. 213; gene* 
rally used now; O.'s family and 
native place, p. 34 ; date, p. 35 ; G.'s 
P.ltasSritn ( Jyo.), oom. on it by V., 
p. 35:(i. of Nandigauin; a', thor of 
a com. on VivBhavfndBvanu, his 
I other works, p. 214. 

‘ (iadBdbara, his BliBsya on FBraskara 
Oyhya Sdira, p. 5, 28, 29, 207; O., 
poet, p. 324, 326. 

' Garga, p. 103,-344. 

OBgBbhaUa, his XcBrBdarsa, p. 148; G. 
declares founder of Maratha Empire 
a Ksatriya, p. 523. 

1 GBdbikabhallnka, poet, p. 379. 

(jiirga, p. 344. 

■ Gargiya, p. 344. 

Gargya, p. 216; G. NRrayBpa on Kivu- 
layana Sraula SUtra, p. 3(M)f. 

■ Giiimcandra, .Tain, p. 232. 

i Gnpaldiadra, author of the eon* 
eluding chapters of Jain Xdipurfipa 
' and author of (IttarapurSpa and 
its Prasasti, p,274f.;0. Jaina teacher, 
p. 245,275, 278. 

Gtipavinaya, a Jain author ot a com. 
on Khap4apra4asti. p. 7. 

GupBkura, poet, p. 324, 

OudBdhya, author of BrbatkathB, pA7, 
273, 369; hia KathS as GuqB4byB, 
ibid, burnt in fire, p. 361, 364f, 

Oubadeva, p. 187. 

GOrjara, poet, p. 323. 

Oelpao4ite, p. 379, 

Qoidboi KavirBja, ( EfmSpati), p. 322, 
I 379. 

I QotrBnanda, poet, p, 379f. 
i Oonandana, a poet, p. 362, 370. 

, Qopadatta, (Bbadauta ? ) poet, p. 380, 
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OopSdttya, po«t, p, 326. 

OopSla, hia PrSyavoitta KSrikSs, based 
on BaudhSyana Sntra; O. quoted by 
BByapai bis KSrikSs on Soma saori- 
fioe, p. 99; O.bbafta grandfather of 
Bhavabhati, p. 4i3- 

OopSlSoSrya, p. 161f, 

OopInStha, p. 99, 677,579. 

Oobba^a, poet, p. 380. 

Gobhila, p. 319, 463, 5(1. 542, 547, 562f.; 
Q, on age of marriage, p. 506. 

Gobhilaputra, p. 463; his Grbyasaib* 
graha quoted, p. 539,541, 544. 

Qorak^a, a M5rgapravartaka, p. 218. 

Uovardbana. author of a ritual, p. 132, 
167, 174; 0. the Jain Brutakevalin, 
p. 284; G. (poet), p. 321, 323; G. 
316. 

GovardbanScarya, poet, p. 380, 

Oovardbanananda, p. 167. 

Govardhanamisru, a cqmmentator of 
Tarkdbha^E; other members of his 
family; pupil of the author of the 
work commented on by him, p. 31. 

Qovinda of Junnar, Kupdamartaq^a 
work on construction of altars ( acc. 
to Bulva-Satraa) with com. their 
dates, p. 43; G. p, 141. 

Oovindabhatta, poet, p. 323. 

GovindarSja, p. 141; Bhd(|a Goyinda* 
rSja, poet, p, 380. 

OovindEnanda, his com. on SSibkara 
ChSfya on VedEnta Sotra, p. 107, 
227,234. 

Gau4a, poet, p. 324. 

Gau4apEda, bis com. on BybadErap- 
yaka. p. 70; genesis of his theory 
that the world is unreal, p. 204. 

Gautama founder of NyEya system, 
p. 27; G. Jain Gapadhara. p. 269, 
272, 280, 281, 284; G. p. 216, 452; G. 
( Law writer) p. 545,550. 

Qauradhara, author of aoom. onYajur- 
veda, p. 133. 

‘Qanr!. (Poetess ), p. 323. 

GanrlkintasGaurlpath p. 142. 

Gaurlpati, com. on Srldatta’s ic8- 
rgdarla; Q.’s date ibid, p. 142. 

Gaurlpriya, p. 323. 

Q^akrilMK (74. 


I GhanaiyEma. p. 323. 

Oan^Ela-DivEkara, became Sabbyato 
SrI-Harpa along with BSpa and 
MayUra, p. 366. 

Cap4e4a, p. 141. 

Cap^e^vara. p. 141,142. 

: OaturmukbamahSdeva. poet, p. 380. 
j Canda, poet, 343. 

I Candra, p. 174. 

I Oandraka, poet, p. 380. 

I Candrakavi, poet, p. 324, 380. 
Candrakirtideva. Jain High Priest,, 
p. 278. 

, Candragomin, p. 174. 

Candracnda, poet, writer on reli. law, 
p. 323. S45f.. 549. 556,562. 564. 567. 
CandrasvEmin, a poet, p. 156. 

Caraka, 167.174, 215. 344. 

Carpafa, a MErgapravartaka, p. 218. 

; CSdbeivara, poet, p. 380. 

CEpayaka, p. 156. 

CEpaka, a poet, p. 156. 

Citravardhana, his com. on Ragbu* 
vatfasa. p, 67. 

CintEmani, p. 144 ; poet, p. 323. 
CintSmapidfksita, p. 323. 

Cinnabha^ta, a com. on TarkabhEsS, 

! 31; his date and history; his work 

I called TarkabhEsEprakE^ikS, p. 3lf. 

I CiyEka, poet, p. 380. 

I Caura, poet, p. 368, 371. 

I CbEha^a, son of £4Edhara, p. 246. 

I Chittappa, poet, 381. 

I Jagajjivana, poet, p. 323. 

I Jagadlda, NyBya writer, p. 28, 29. 

I Jagaddbara, his Stutikusomalijali, 

I bis family history, p. 133, 156; 
I a family of MimBihsakas, his 
date, p. 435f.; com. of BbavaUiltti’s 
I MBlati-MBdhava, a note on him, pp. 
i 43!H-38; works referred to by him 
in com. on MBl KBd., p. 435; 
his date; nature of his com. on liaL 
MBd.; his other com. p. 438. 
JagannBtba, p. 323. 
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JaghBnasthallbaloka, poet, p. 381. 

JalScSryB, Jain author=SiiiibanandiD, 
p. 278. 

Ja(jabbrtB, a MSrgapravartaka, p. 318. 

JambOarSmin, Jain, p. 269, 271, 273, 
279. 281. 284. 

Jayagupta, poet, p. 381' 

Jayatirtba, bis com. on MadbvS- 
cBrya’s works, p. 23. 

Jayatungodaya or Jayatunga, poet, 
p.381. 

Jayadeva, bis Gitagovinda, p. 8,53: 
bis G. with oom. called RasikapriyS 
by Kumbbukarpa, K. of MedapSla - 
Mewad, p. 320f; J. 331, 333, 324.36U, 
368; verses attributed to bim, p. 381; 
J., bis Aloka ( NyHya work ), p. 38. 

Jayanta p. 297f, 398nl; his Viiualo- 
dayamSlS, p. 299; J.’s view about 
Garbhalambbana, p. 571; J. p. 578. 

JayapalacSrya, (a Jain), p. 285. 

JayamBdbava,p. 326, 381. 

JayarSma, bis BbSsya on RBraskara- 
Gybya-SOtra, p, 5; his com. _ on 
Didbiti of RagbunStbabbaUa 8iru- 
mapi, p. 207. 

Jayavardbana, poet, p. 157, 381. 

Jayasenaguni, author of VHgartha- 
saibgraha, p. 273. 

Jayasen&cSrya, a Dasapurvadbarin, 
p. 284. 

JayasiihhasQri, his Kumarupaiacuritu, 
P.66,67. 

JayBditya author of KBsikS, (gram.), 
p. 1591^ 167. 

Jaladeva, poet, p. 381. 

JalamBnuflrudra, p. 881. 

JalaifadharT( rin), a MBrgapravartaka, 
P. 218. 

Jalhapa, his family, p. 360f; MsbBroba- 
kabhagadatta, title of J., earliest of 
anthologists, p. 369, 426; J. son of 
Lakpmtdhara, author of SubhBjita* 
ffluktSvali, p. 354; his exploits, chari¬ 
ties, p. 856( 857; J. p. 157. 433, 484. 

Jlika,poet;p. 881. 

JBtainpa. p. 167,174. 

JKtnkarpI, mother of BbavaWiOti, 
P.4t3. 


' JAtukarpya, p. 319- 

Jittoka, p: 167. 

; JBnakmAthabha(4ficfiryn CndRmapI, 
author of NySyasiddhantamnOjarf, 
p. 3". 

' Jitamaiiyu, poet, p. 383. 

: Jinacandra, Jam H. I’., p. iPil, 383. 

Jinac.'indradevB, J. High Priest, p. 278. 

I Jinadattn, bis Gapadhorasardhalataka, 

! p. 50; J. of the VByadagaooha, 

I author of VivekavilBsa, bis date, both 
I mentioned by M,3dbava in the 
8arvadarsanasarhgralia, p. 66. 

, Jiiiada.sa. a pupil of Sakalakirti, (Jain), 
i p. 250. 

I Jin.arilj.'isnri of the Kbarntnragaocba, 

1 P- 

Jinavardbanasilri, bis oom. on HivB* 
dityiv's SaptiipodArthi, p. 30, bis data; 
high priest of the Kbaraturagaccba; 
deposed; ii /.ealoua student of MyBya, 
p. 31. 

Jinaviillubbii, liis works, p. 33(: bis 
Stotrns, J). 51. 

Jin.ositgura, high priest of a branch 
Kharatarn sect, ii. 50. 

Jimisena, bis Hurivaibsu, p. 271; its 
date, 372, 277; authors mentioned by 
him, p. 273f.; author of Jins PurBoa, 
p. 373 f.: J. Jain teacher of Amogha- 
v.trsa ( R-As. K.); his Risabhausrita, 
p. 275f.: completed by Gupabbadra, 

I p. 376; J. p. 278, 380. 281, 282, 284. 

' Jiiiendrabuddhi, p. 167, 174. 

JTmatavBbana, p. 141. 

Jiva, a poet, p. 156. 

JIvadeva, his history, a modern writer, 
p. 150. 

JIvanBga, poet, p, 382. 

JivBssrman, ( Jyo.), p. 36. 

Jaimini, author of Kalpataru, 103, 306, 
308,463: J. on age of marriage, p.506; 
J. protest! ng against early marriages, 
p. 513. 

Jaiysla, bis com. on Buiruta, p. 216, 

JonarBja, bis com. on KirStBi^mlya’ 
bis date; p. 152; Sri Jonartia, poet, 
p. 157. 

Jfianabbanaaa, Jain Bead, p. 262,121 
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JhalsJJhalaTSsudevA, poet. p. 382. 

To4aramana, the SaifahitSskandha of 
* his Jyotihsukha, p. 35; J.=part of 
an Encyclopaedia of Indian Science 
and lore, p. 35. 

Dimboka, poet, p. 382. 

TattvakBra = Bagbunandauu, p. 141. 
Tatsat, family name of the Bha^ta 
family, p. 145. 

Tarala, a poet, p. 362. 

TarupabBpa, poet, p. 382. 

TBna FBtbaka, his SatfaskaramuktBvali, 
p. ISlf. 

TBrapBla, p. 167,174. 

Tithinirpaya by Bhattoji Dikfita, 
p. 146; B. D. his family, p. 146; his 
date, p. 146f. 

TTsatSoBrya, p. 216. 

TukBrBma, p. 478; 622 T.; of Dehu, some 
of his Abhbahgas translated, p. 615; 

T. teaching reverence and love,p,621. 
Teja^siihba, his DalvajfiBlaihkrti; p.38; 
his pedigree of the PrBgvB^ family, 
ibid. 

TrikBp^Bmap^ana quoted by HemSdri, ! 
p. 101; authors and works quoted by ! 
T., pp, 101-103; date of the ritual j 
writers and works mentioned by T., j 
p. 108f.;T., p. 106, 308; TrikBpda- 1 
roap^ana BhSskura Mi4ra, son of | 
KuniBrusvBniin, his Xpastamba- ' 
dhvanitBrtbakBrikBs, p. 100. 

Tridapdiu, p. 144. 

Trilooana, author o PBrthavijaya, 
p. 366; T. poet, p. 369, 382. 

Trivikrama, poet, p. 325, 326; Trivikra- 
mabhalla, p. 323, 361, 365, 369; 
verses attributed to T. quoted, p- 382f. 
Tryambakesvara, p. 164. 

DapdBlta, p. 167. 

Dapdin, poet, p. 53. 157. 167,174, 323 
326, 863, 366. 367. 369, 436; D.’a 

KBvyBdaria, p. 293; verses attribu led 

toD. quoted, p, 383. 
parpepa, p. 826. 


DarpaparBgbava, poet, p. 383. 

Dalvapa, commentator of Susruta 
( medicine), p, 554. 

Dasaratba, a Jalq teacher, p. 275. 
DSmodara, Pupil of PadraanBbha; 
D.’s Karapa, called Bhatatulya, p. 
33f.; his date, p. 34. D. (Jyo.). >. 36; 

D. p. 167,174, 216, 307. 

DBmodaragupta, poet, p. 157, 383. 
DBraodarabhatta, p- 323. 

Dinakara, (bha^ta ), p. 145. 
DlvBkarayati, a Jain teacher, p. 271. 

I Dipaka, poet, p. 383. 

' Durga. ( gr.), p. 163; (Durgokta LihgB- 
! nusBaana) also quoted as Durga- 
I sithba, p. 174. 

DurlabharBja, poet, p. 383. 

Deva or Devamuni, a Jain author, 

1 p. 273. 

j Devagapa, poet, p. 325, 

■ Devagupta, poet, p. 383. 

Devacandra, a Jain Papdlfe, p* 247. 
Devabodba, poet, p. 363. 

Devabodhi, a Yogin and poet, p. 371; 

verses attributed to him quoted,p.383, 
DevayBjflika, his BhBpya on KStyByana 
^rauta Sntras; p. 4, 97; D.'s BhSqya 
on the VBjasaneya BathhitB-Anukra- 
mapikB, p. 4. 

DevarBja, poet, p. 383. 

Devalu, p. 806, 307, 319, 344. 
Devasiddhivedin, p. 323. 

DevasvBmin, author of AsvalByana' 
SntrabhBsya, p. 108,109,110. 

; DevBcBrya, a Dasaparvadbarin, p. 284. 
i Devendrakirti, a Jain high priest, 
j p. 270, 278.** 

Deveivara, poet, p. 323. 

Dyutidbara poet, p. 167, 

DramidBcBrya, mentioned in the com. 
on the VedBntasUtrabhBsya (KBmB- 

nnja), p. 187. 

I Dravida ( author), p. 108; 107; to be 
identified with author of Boirllp»- 
dlpaT; D. mentioned by BiMhari- 
oBrya. p* 137. 

pvi^saihdbBfia, P. 867,370. 
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Dbanaifajaya ( D. J.) p. 174; his antho¬ 
logy and DvihsaifadhSna KSvya. i<. 
317f, 318, 362, 367, 370, 384, D. author 
of DaiarOpaka. p. 434. 

DhanapSla, poet, p. 361, 365, 369, 384. 
Dhanika, author of DaiarOpakSvaloka. 
p. 434. 

Dhanvantari, p. 174. 

Dharapi, p. 167. 

Dharap}dharabha((a, poet, p. 325. ■ 
Dharnia, poet, p. 384. 

Dharmakirti, Jain head, p. 281; verses 
attributed to him quoted, p. 384. 
Dharmaguptu, poet, p. 157. 

DharmadSsa, (author of Vidagdhamii- 
khamaptjana ), p. 168, 174, 326, 384. 
Dharmadeva, poet, p. 384. 

Dharmameru, his com. on Raghuvaiiisa, | 
p. 67. 

Dharmaratnakpt, p. 141. 

DhannasSgara, his Pravacanapariksa, 
dates of VSghela kings given in it, 

P. 77. 

Uharmasena, p. 174. 

OharmasenSuarya, a Dasapurvabbarin, 

P. 284, 285. 

Dharmaioka, verses attrituted to him 
quoted, p. 384. 

DharBdhara, poet, p. 157. 

Obarlmala, poet, p. 384. 

DhBre^vara, p. 141. 

DbatimBdbava, poet, p. 384, 

DhDrta, poet, p. 323. 

Obartasvamin, his BbSsy a on Samany a- 
Sntra ( of Apas. ^rauta Sa.), p. 97, 
105f., Dharta or D.svBmin, p. 102. 
DhytisenBoarya, a DasapUrvadhariu, 
p.284. 

Dhoyl ( Eavik^mBpati), p. 321. 
DbruvasenBoBrya, p. 285. 

Dbropa, or Hropa, a potter by birth and 
a poet, p.366; bis BbBrata V p.366, 369. 


NakfatrScBrya, (Jain ), p. 285. 
Nandana, poet, p. 384. 

NandapaQ4ita, his SaihskBranirpaya, 
P. 148. S45, 546, 548f., 553, 556, 558, 
561,564,567,572, 583; N. comment- 


, ing on the passage about the QarbhB- 
dhanu, 587, 588. 

a 

I Nandikesvara. his Oaonkamapdana^ 
Introduction to the study of Astro¬ 
nomy; his account of his father 
MSlajit or MBIji = VedBhgarBya 
getting the title from the Emperor 
I of Delhi; pedigree of MBljit. p. 40. 

^ Nandin, p. 168. 

I Nandimitra as a Jain ijrutakevaliu, 
i P. 279, 284. 

j Naradevavarman. poet, p. 385. 
NaravShanadatta, p. 168. 

Narasidiba, author of a com. on SOrya- 
siddhtfnta, and Vil.sunakulpalutfl, 
p. 213; N., poet, p. 385. 

Naraliari, son of Svayambhn and NSIa- 
mil ; his com. on Nuifadhfya, his 
information about bimsetf; his pro¬ 
bable <latc, p. 7, 8. 

NSgappayya, poet, p. 3K5. 

NitgarBja, author of BhBva^ataka, a 
king of the TBka race. p. 9. 

e 

NBgasonBcBrya, a DasapUrvudbarin, 
p. 284. 

Nagarjuna, a MSrgBpravartaka, p. 218. 
Nagojibhatja, p. 10,158, 325; bis date, 
p. 147; bis Paribbafendubbaskaru, 
p. 164. 

NBciraja. ;joet, p. 385. 

NathakumBra, poet, p. 385. 
NatbopBdbyBya, poet, p. 323. 

Narada, p. 168, 319, 314, 467. 

NBrayaqa, his glosses on Upanifads, 
p, 13; author of Vftti on A4valByana- 
Sruuta-Satra, p. 106,108, 146, 227f., 
298nl, 302, 304, 559; com. on Asv. 
Grhya-Siltra, p.575; N. his Btava- 
cintBroapi, p. 202; N. a ritual author, 

p. 102. 

NBrByapabha^ta, his Prayogaratna, 
p. 12f; N. Rs- ritual writer, p. 145, 
547, 562, 564.567, 578, 572. 580. 
NBrByapasa^rajfiacara9a|^ p. 168, 
i Niggantba NBtaputta, p. 244, 
NidrBdartdra, poet. p. 385, 426, 


88 (R .0. Bhandarkar’s wo^, Vol. U. ] 
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NimbBrka, p. 25f.: his system explained, 
precursor of VallabhBoBrya, p. 26. 

NiruktikSra, p. 168. 

Nirmaia, poet, p. 326. 

NisanSrSyaija - perhaps NBrayava, 
author of Voi;isariihara, p. 385 &n. 

Nllakaptha, poet, p. 323, 326; N. Bha- 
vabbQti's father, p. 423, 580; N., 
Snipti writer, p. 564; N. BhaUa, 
author of MayQkhas, p. 145. 

Nilakao^ha^ukla, poet, p. 326. 

Nfsirhha and his son NSrayaijabhatta, 
p. 99. 

Nfsiifahajajvan, his HautrakSrikSs, 
p. 98f; part of Prayogaratna, p. 98; 
on duties of Hotf priest; N.’s family 
history, p 99. 

NrsiifahSoSrya, p. 161f. 

Nemioandra, a Jain High Priest, . 

p. 280, 281. 

Naidhruva-NSrayapa, his Vptti on 
XAv. Of. S., p. 298. 300, 

Naimeya or Naimayya, poet, p. 385. 

NyByakandali-llka of Srldhara, p. 67. 

Pap4lfarEja, poet, p. 325. 

PataBjali, p. 124, 166. 444, 450, 618; P.’s 
MahBbhEsya alluding to Yavana 
kingdom in India, p. 625. 

Padmanandin, Jain Head, p, 250, 262, 
270,281, 282. 

PadmanBbha, his com. on BbBskarB- 
oBrya's Karapakutnhala, p. 33; his 
Prayogadarpapa for MBdhyaihdinas; 
his PratirthBdarpapa, p. 151. 

Padmaslipha, a Jain, p. 248. 

PadmBvatT, (poetess), p. 323. 

ParsAara, his injunction about the per¬ 
formance of OarbhBdhBna; limited 
by other circumstances, p. 548fi 652; 
P. p. 344, 467, 468, 650, 565, 577; P. 
quoted, p. 545, 546. 

pBpini, p> 62, 104, 158, 159f., 163, 168* 
174,189, 360, 364, 368,415f., 444,539n2; 
P.’s da^ in relation with old Vedic 
lit,, p. 124; versos attributed to P. 
quoted, p. 386; P.’s rules about 3 past 
tenses, quoted, p, 419; BbSpB of 
p, .s 8k, current in his time, p. 419n; 


P. adhered to in the two 8k. books of 
the author, p. 421. 

PBo4avBcBrya,Jain£kadaABhgadbBrin, 
p. 285. 

PBtrakesarin, a Jain author, p. 273. 

PBpa, ofKahkhilya family of Nalakac- 
chapura, p. 248. 

PBraskara, p. 5421, 547,550, 562. 

PBrtha, poet, p. 367. 

PBlakBpya, p. 344. 

Pihgala, his Prakrit Prosody, with a 
com. by Manoharakpspa, p. 13; P. 
poet, 323, 334; P.naga, P, 334. 

PuBjarBja, son of Jivanendra;^ orna¬ 
ment of MBlava circle; of the SrImBla 
1 =the same as the commentator on 
SBrasvata grammar p, 11; KSvyBlaih- 
kBrasiSuprabodha; his other work 
Dhvaiiipradipa, p. 12. 

Punaruktapap4itn. poet, p. 386. 

Puru^ottama, p. 168,174. 

Puru?ottamabha((a Agnihotrin, p. 164. 

Pulinda, poet, p. 365; author, p. 369; 
probably CBpdBla-DivBkara, ibid. 

Puppadanta, poet, p, 386. 

Pu^padantBcBrya, Jain, p. 285. 

PajyapEda , Jain, p. 245, 280, 282; his 
gr. rules, p. 317. 

PQrpacandra, p. 168,174. 

Parpabhadra, his PaSoopSkhyBna=an 

edition of the Pafloatantra; P.’s date; 
his correcting every letter, every 
word, every sentence &c.; vast dif¬ 
ference of readings presented in this 
text; great omissions and additions; 
his PaBcopBkhyBna = Pafloatantra 
re-written, p. 322. 

Pythuyasas, son VarBhamihira, p. 36. 

PrthvTdhara, poet, p. 157, 386. 

Pefljalla, MaficanBcBrya, p. 152. 

PaurBpikB^ p. 169. 

PraksAadatta, poet, p. 157. 

PrakSsavarsa, poet. p. 156, 386. 

PrajfiBnanda, poet, p. 386. 

Pradlpavasuihdhara, poet, p. 386. 

Pradyumna, a dramatist, p. 566 • 

P. poet, p. 369. 
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monaTa. jam aage, p. 271; P.=Vidyu- 
oars, p. tSl. 

FrabhBkara, Hia 0!ta-R3ghava, on* | 
of the tmitatione of Glta-Oovinda; its 
date, p, 8. 

PrabhSkarabhaHa, poet, p, 323, 326. 
PrabhSoandra, Jain teacher, H. P., 
p, 272, 280,281, 283. 

PrabhBcandradeva, a Jain High Priest, 
p. 278. 

Prabhudevl, her LS^i style, p. 371, 
Pravarasena, author, 365, 369. 
PrastSvaointEmapi, poet, p. 325. 
PrahlSda, poet, p. 386. 

PrahlSdana, poet, 387. 

PrScInEcErySh, p. 169. 
ProftiISoSrya,aOaiapnrvadh5riQ,p.284. 

BappabhaHastlri, date of his birth; his 
converting AmarSja, p. 80. 
Bappabha^fi's conversion of Sraa, p.Slf. 
Bahudeva, Jain, p. 248. 

Bahvfc, p. 307, 

BabvrcSli, p. 101. 

BEija or BSpabhalta, p. 156, 157, 169. 
174, 326, 360,361, 363, 365, 366. 307, 
368f., 433, 466; verses attributed to 
bim quoted, p. 387. 

BUdarSyapa, p, 344, 

BErhaspatya, p. 344. 

BSlakripa of JambusSra, his TSjika- 
kaustubha; his pedigree and other 
works, p. 39; B. a com. on an antho- 
log;y by MadhusHdana, date of com., 
p. 155; B. a poet, p. 323. 

BSlSilbba^^, poet, 323. 

Bindukavi, p. 323. 

Bilvamahgala. p. 326. 

Bilhapa. his VikramSnkadevacarita = 
life of Tribhuvanamalla Vikra* 
mSditya of KalyEpa, p. 86; its known 
second MS., ibid ; B.. p. 323, 326, 342, 

367, 371; B. verses attributed to him . 
quoted, p. 387, 389; called Kssmir B., I 
p.389. 

BijSka Bhafta, poet, p. 389. 
BodddhiUhgBo5rya,a DasapurvadbSrin, 
P.284. 

BFhaspati. (law writer) p. 319, 344, 1 
545,550, > 


BodbSyana, p. 187, 

Bopadeva's, Kavikalpadruma, p. 10; B.'* 
•SataMokl, his history, p. 41f.; native 
ofBerar; his HarilSlB, summary of 
the BhEgavata, p. 42; B.'s date, 
P. 436f. 

BopSIa. p. 169. 

BopSlita, p, 169, 174, 

BaudhEyana. p. 102, 105, 111, 114, 115, 
216, 307, 539.544. 550, 554.556, 658| 
565, 566, 367, 582; B. followed by 
Rgvodins, p. 112; B. on the period of 
the IndrSgni animal saoriflce, p. 113; 
B.’s Putrakamye?tl, p. 115; many 
KEmya Is^is laid by B.. p. 117; B. 
directing marriage of girls after 
puberty, p. 585, 

Brahmadeva, son of Candrabha((a, hi* 
KarapaprakSsa, p. 33; one of the 
oldest of the Karapas, ibid. 
BrahmSnandin, p. 187. 

BrahtuErka (Jyo. W.), p. 33. 
Brahniendrasv.lmin, poet, p. 323. 

Bhaguvudvrltikrt, p. 298. 

Bbatla, p. 169, 174. 

Bh'ltanilakaptha, p. 325. 

Bhaiiasttri, p. 199nl. 

Bbait.a.svEmin, p. 169. 

BhaiiSculita, poet, p. 156. 

I Bba(ti, p, 169, 176. 

i Bhattoji Dik.sita, p. 10, 26, 159f., 164, 
i 325, 415; his Titblnirpaya, p. 145; B. 
and KamalEkara oontemporaries. 
p. 147. 

' Bhaitodhbatta, poet, p. 157. 

I Bhadanta-Jrogya, poet, p. 375. 

I Bbadrabilbu, p. 245; B. the druta* 

! kevalin. p. 284. 

Bhiarata, p. 169, 174 ; B. (NSiya), p.436. 
Bba(S)radvSja, p. 307, 319. 

Bbartrmeplha, p. 365, 369, 389. 
Bbartrhari, p. 155; his NUiiataka, 
p. 156,157, 323, 326; BhartrC = harl), 
p. 163; verses attributed, to him 
quoted, p. 389. 

Bharvu, poet, p. 390. 

Bhallala, poet, p. 157; B. bhaHa, p.390. 
Bbavadeva (author of an Arohitectoral 
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treatUo), p. 223; B- a poet, p. 323, 
self.; B. bhatta, p. 558. 

BhavanBga, ritual author, p. 102, 307; 
author of a BhSsya on XavalByana- 
Sntra, p. 106. 

Bhavabhnti, bis ohronologioal position 
in relation to VSkpati, p. 81f.; verses 
attributed to him, p. 390; B. p. 80f., 
169, 174, 326, 362, 366, 367, 370; an 
article on him, pp. 422*434; and on 
Jageddhara, pp. 435-438; B.*s family 
history and learning, p. 423f. ■ B. as 
pupil of Bhatta KumSrila, not impro¬ 
bable chronologically, p. 424f.; no 
evidence of his familiarity ^ with 
MTmSifisS; his three plays; Slokas 
attributed to him in anthology, p.42S; 
B. and KBiidBsa compared; a tradi¬ 
tional characteristic anecdote with 
regard to them, p.426f.; K. a favourite 
author of B.;B.’b references to events 
in K.'s works, p. 427; B.’s greatness 
and his merits, unsurpassed skili in 
adapting words to the sentiment, 
p. 427; bis lyric genius ; wanting in 
dramatic genius; B. and other Sk. 
dramatists compared; his defects, 
p. 428 ; bis date, p. 429f., 431, 432. 

BhavasvSrain ritual author, p. 102; 
author of BaudbSyana Sr. Satra 
BhSfya, p. 107; his date, p.llO; B. 
p, 100,108,109. 

BhavBnanda, (NyBya writer), p. 28. 

BhavBnInandana, poet, p. 157. 

BhBgavata-Jayavardhana, poet, p. 391. 

BhBgavpttikrt, p. 169. 

BhBguri, p. 169, 174. 

BbBnu, Vaidya or Bhifag, poet, p. 324, 
371. 

BhBnukara, poet, p. 323,325, 326. 

BhBnudatta, his Rasamafijarl and 
Rasatarahgipl, p. Ilf; his native 
oonntry, not Berar but Videha, p. 12; 
a com. on B.’s Rasamafijarl by ^e^a- 
olntlnaQi, another com. on it by 
Viiveivara, p. 177. 

BbBnupav^lta, Vaidya, author of the 
Introductory Praiasti of the • 


SubhBfitamuktBvali of Jahlapa, 
p. 326, 351, 356 ; B. p. 387. 

BhBmaha (his work on Poetics), p. 53. 

BhBradvBja, p. 104; copies of his Sutra 
rare, p. 105; B. a ritual writer, p.llSf; 
B. author of VBrtika on Qotama- 
sUtrabhSfya^Uddyotakara, p. 206; 
B, p. 306. 

BbBradvBjiyabhBfyakft, p.l04; B.sOtra- 
bhBsyakpt, p. 306. 

BhSravi, p. 156, 157,174, 326, 365, 369; 
verses attributed to him, p. 391. 

BhSruci, p. 187,552, 581. 

BhSrgaviya, p. 344. 

BhSvami^ra, poet, p. 326. 

BhBsyakBra, p. 174. 

BhBsa, p. 326, 360, 364, 368; verses 
attributed to him, p. 391, 392. 

BhSsarvajfia, his NyByasBra, ( system 
of Gautama ), p. 84. 

BhBskara, author of the VBrtikas on 
SivasUtra, p. 199f, 201; B. son of 
l[pBjibhat|a, his PadyBifartatarah- 
giljT, an anthology, p. 324t 325. 

BhBskararSya, son of GambhirarSya ; 
his date, ( author of a Tantra work), 
p. 219f. 

BhSskaravarman, p. 391. , 

BhBskarBoBrya, his date, his GoiB- 
dhySya with VSsanBbbB^ya, his 
Karapakutnhala, its different comm.; 
his SiddhBntaSiromapi, p. 32, 33; B.’s 
LlIBvatl, com. on L. by MahldBso, 
p. 207; B. follows BrahmasiddhBnta, 
p. 209, B. p. 212. 

I Bbifag-BbBnu, poet, p. 368, 371. 

Bhima, p. 169, 391. 

BhTma|a, called KBlafijarapati, his five 
NBtakas, p. 362. 

BhImanBtha, a MBrgapravartaka, 
p. 218. 

Bhlmabbatta or Bhimata, poet, p. 391. 

Bhimasiihha, p. 326. 

Bhimasitfahapapdita, poet, p. 391. 

Bhimasena, poet, p, 169,174, 326. 

Bhuvanakirti, a Jain Head Prie*t| 
P.251.262, 281, 282. 

Bhuvaninanda, poet, p. 3!^ 
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BhQtMStha, a KlpBlika, p. 218. 
BbatavalyScSfya, Jain, p, 285. 
BbntimSdhava, po«t, p. 391. 
BbOpatimi^ra, poet, p. 323. 

Bbrgu, p. 319. 

BberibhSnkSra, poet, p. 325, 387,391. 
Bboja. or Bhojadeva or BhojarSja, 
p. 163,169,174, 392,434. 


Makaranda, poet, p. 393. 

MankasvBmin, p. 110, 

Mafikbapa, poet, p. 393. 

MangalSrjuna, poet, p. 393. 

MapikSmbB, p. 162. 

Map^anamidra, p. 194. 

MapdalSc Jrya, ( Jain title ), p 282. 

MattanSga, p. 436. ! 

Matsya, ( XrapyavBain ) as the writer j 
of a Sntra, p. 105. 

MathurSnStha, son of R5ma ( Nyay;. j 
writer), p. 28, 29. 

Madana or Madanakirti, Jain poet, ! 
p. 157f., 247, 330, 393. 

MadanapBla, p. 142, 564, 580; M. on , 
the proper time for the QarbbSdhana, ! 
p. 589. • 

HadhumSdhava, p. 169. 

MadhusadanaaarasTati, poet, p. 323. 

MadhuandanaavSnain, poet, p. 323. 

M a d h V a or MadhvEcSrya, bis fol¬ 
lowers, works bearing on his sect, . 
p. 7; his other names Anandatirtha, 
FDrpaprajas, and Madhyamandira, ' 
p. 16; M.'8 life and date, p. 16, 21 ; bis 
Pauranio works, p. 23 ; hi.s Vedantic 
works, p. 22f,! M.'s Vedantio , 
system explained;works of M.sobool; , 
as oontinuator of B&mSnuja; his j 
Dyalta doctrine, genesis of its origin; ! 
Madbva or inandatirtha, p. 195f. 

Manu, p. 169. 175, 444, 452, 457,462.463, 
464,467, 490, 538,540, 544, 546, 549, 
550, 553; M. on age of marriage 
p. 506 ; Manu IX. 89 on the choice of 
a good bridegroom, text discussed, 
p. 594; M. on substituting effigies for 
pnimpls pt saorihcps, p. 179, 


Manoratba, poet, p. 156. 

MantrabhrShmapabbSfyakrt, p. 306, 

Mays, ( Jyotita mythic personage), 
p.214. 

Mayors, poet, p, 157, 366, 368, 369. 

Maytlraoitra, p. 344. 

MayOrabbaita, poet, .393. 

Marloi, p. 320. 

MallibbOsana, a Jain High Priest, 
p. 270. 

MallinStha, his com. on TSrkikarakfl- 
vySkbyS, p. 206; M., p. 332; his date, 
p. 333; quotes Bopadeva; H. referred 
to by Jagaddhara; bis date, p. 436f. 

Mahskavi, one of the ancestors of 
Bhavabhnti, p. 323, 423. 

MahBkaviprayoRO, p. 169; (Yanmekha* 
Id bhavati MekhalasaiiaputrT). 

MahSkilla, a KSpdIika, p. 218. 

Mnbdlcsa(uha)papaka, his AnekSrtba- 
dhvanimaOjari - NftndrthamaOJarl 
(both works being the same), p. 11; 
a work of the Kdsmira SmnBya,ibid. 

MahSmanusya, poet, p. 394. 

M ahdmahesvarakavi, p. 333f.;=VidyI- 
dbara, author of EkSvall, ibid. 

Mabdrira. data of his NirvSpa, p. 223f,; 
son of Papdita Dbarssena, p. 247; M, 
p. 269, 271, 272, 274, 285. 

Mahicandra, a Jain SSdbu, p. 248. 

MabidSsa, com. of Varabamihira's 
(Jyo.) Brbajjdtaka, p. 36 ; com. sauM 
ns Mahesvara; com. of Vifpubhakti- 
kalpaiatd, p. 154; author of Oarapa- 
vyababbBfya same as the author of 
com. on LliSvatl, p. 306. 

Mabidbara, com. of VarShamihire's 
Brbajjataka, p. 36; his Vedadlpa= 
com. on white Yajurveda; coin, on 
KStySyana's ^ttlba Satra; M.'s cor¬ 
rect date, his other works, p. 98. 

Mahipa, his AnekBrtbakoia, p. 11. 

Mahe4abba(ta, p. 556, 562,579. 

Mahetvara. bis BShasBhkacaritn and 
bis VilraprakBia, p. 340. 

liBgha, p. 67,157, 170, 176, 39A 965. 
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369, 436; verses from him quoted, 
p. 394. 

USghBnsndySoSrya, (Jain), p. 285, 

llRdbava, his oom. on ^ripati’s JStaka* 
paddhati, p. 36, bis DhStavyiti, p. 48, 
160; bis XoSrakSrikEs, a oom, on it 
by VaidyanStha, p, 144; M, Jaiminlya 
AdbikaraparatnamSlS, p, 1T8; M.’s 
oom, on FarS4ara SaihhitS, p, 144, 
312; H, Smyti writer, p. 146, 564;M.’s 
Sarvadarianasatbgraha, p, 198, 205, 
206, 270; M„ p, 170, 175, 323,580, 582, 

MBdhavabhatta, a oom. on Tarka* 
bhS^a, p. 31,145. 

MBdbavamBgadha, poet, p. 394. 

MBdhavailla, poet, p. 394. 

MBdhavB-Sarasvatl, bis MitabbBsipi, a 
oom. on SaptapadBrthi, p. 30f. 

MBdhBvasenasBri, (Jain), p. 245. 

MBdbavBoarya, p. 164. 

MBdhavikB, p. 170. 

Madhavl, p. 170, 

MByB^arBsana, poet, p. 367, 371. 

MByarBja, a Kulaouri poet, Maynri 
VSg, p. 362, 366, 395. 

MBrulB, poetess, p. 395. 

MBrirao4eya, p, 320. 

MBhila, poet, 395. 

Miiara, p. 148. 

Mi4ra =* VBoaspati( ra i 4 r a ), p, 141; 
SBih, VedBnta, p. 181. 

M i4rabbatlBoBrya, p. 142. 

MiirB(i, p. 141. 

MuktBkapa, poet, p. 395. 

MuktBp!()a (rfri), poet, p. 157. 

Mu6ja or ^ri Mufija, bis verses quoted, 
p.395. 

MurBri, His AnarghyarSgbava, oom. 
on it by Naraoandrasnri, p. 83; date 
of MurBri, ibid: M. p.87, 157,175,326, 
367, 371, 389; his verses quoted, 
p.395f. 

MOrtakavi, (poet), p. 325. 

Medinikara, p. 170; bis date, p. 437f. 

Medha, poet, (Medhra f), p. 326. 

MedhBtithi, p. 142, 538, 541; M.'s 
MannbhBfya referenoe regarding 
KanyBdBna disoussed; p. 585; not 
in enmny of late marrijafee, p. 586, 


Merutunga, bis life of K. Bhoja, p, 43, 
50,76, 

MerutungasOri, p. 80. 

MaitrSyaplyakBp, p. 101. 

Maitreya, p. 175. 

Maithila, poet, p. 373. 

MorlkB, poetess, p. 323,396. 

Mohana Otra( drB 7 )ka, p. 323. 

MaudgalySyana, p. 175. 

Yatindra a RBmBnuja, p. 186. 

Yat!4vara s RBmBnuja, p. 187. 

Yama, quoted in support of early 
marriages, p. 320,543f. 

Y amalBrjuna, a MBrgapravartaks,p.218. 

Yavana ( Jyo. writer) p. 36. 

Ya4obhadra, Jain author, p. 272; as 
Ya^obhadrBcarya. p. 285. 

Yasovarman, his verses quoted, p. 396f; 
ealled RBjaputra, p. 397. 

Ya4ahkirti, a Jain High Priest, p. 281f. 

YBjaka, {Pap4ita) Poet, p. 157, 

YBjfiavalkya, p. 170,175,320, 444, 457ff, 
467, 490, 553, 561, .572. 

YBmunamuni, p. 187. 

YSska, p. 444, 458, 461f., 471f. 

Yoge4vara, poet, p. 397, 170. 

RaedSs, p, 478. 

Rak;ita, p. 175. 

Raghunandana, (Dharma^Bstra writer); 
bis date, p. 40, 140,142,144, 546, 557f, 
564f., 580. 

RaghunBtba, a Jyotisa author, p. 210, 
213. 

RaghunBthabhatla, p. 145; writer on 
Abnika. p. 148f.; R. Siromapi, bis 
Didbiti, p. 207. 

RaghunBtbopBdhySya, poet, p. 323. 

Ragbupati, poet, p. 326. 

Ratisena, poet, p. 157. 

Ratnaklrti, a Jain High Priest, p.281f. 

Ratnagbofa, poet, p. 397. 

Ratnaoandra, author of Subhauma* 
oarita, p. 283; R. poet, p. 397. 

RatnBkara, p. 141; R. poet, p. 361, 366, 
370,397. 

RatnelvaramUra, p. W. 

Rantideva, p. 170,175, 

1 tiu>s,p.r.o,ri4, 
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Ralhspa. po«t, p. 397. 

Ravigupta, poet, p. 397. 

Ravipepa (Jain), p. 281; his chrono¬ 
logical position, ibid; p. 284. 

Rasavajjumara, p. 170. 

RgghavBnanda. on the interpretation 
of Mann, p. 586. 

RBgbavSnandadeva, poet, p. 326. 

RSghavendraaarasvatl, p. 162. 

RBpaka, poet, p. 399. > 

RBiadeva, p. 170,175. I 

RBjaputra, an author, p. 344. 

RBjamalla, Hindi Com. on Samaya- | 
sBra, p. 224. 

RBJaTallabha, bis life of K. Bboja, p. 43, ! 
50. 

RBjasekhara, preceptor of Mabendra- | 
pBla, p. 50, 636; his date. p. 50; R. on 
XmarBja, p. 80; B. a poet,p.66,1.57f., 
170, 175, 326, 433, 434, 522. 

RBma, author of MuhartacintBmapi, 
p. 34, 37 ; his history and date, p. 37; 
author of Vptti on Sulva Sutra, p. 98; 
a poet, 399. 

RBmakr 9 pa(bbatla), p. 10,145. 

RBmaoandra or RBmacandrBcBrya, ; 
p. 144; his dote, p. 146f., 163f.; his j 
family history, p. 149,161f.: R. poet, 
p. 323, 325. 

RBmacandrabhalta, poet, p. 323. 

RBmaoandrBgamin, poet, p. 323. 

RBmaoandropBdhyBya, poet, p. 323. i 

RBmajit, poet, p. 323. 

RBmanBtbakavirBja, p. 323. 

RSmasvSmin. p. 161. 

RBmBgnihotrin, p. 151. 

RBmBnanda, p. 478. 

RSmBnuja, his system explained, p. 25f.; ■ 
his predecessors, p. 187; his Vedsnta- 
bbBfya, p. 189; his finding a Vcdaiitic 
basis for SBtvata •- PaflcarStra - , 
BhEgarata system, p. 194f.; bis phi¬ 
losophic achievements; R. and Sarfi- 
karBcBrya, their philosophic doc¬ 
trines compared and contrasted, 
p. 195; R. p. 198. 203, 205. 

RBmila (poet), p. 360 . 364. 368; R. and 
Somila, poets; their verses ipioted, 
p.399. 


RBmesvarafbhaHa), p. 145. 

RBmesvarScBrya, p. 162. 

RSyabhalta, ( poet), p. 323. 

RSyamukula, p. 156,159f.; authors and 
works quoted by him, pp. 165-177; 
his com, on Amarskosa; bis date, 
p. 437, 

Rissu or Rissuka or Kisuka, |VOet, 
p. 399. 

Rukma(a, poet, p. 400. 

Rudatlbrahman, poet, p. 399. 

Rudra, p. 170, 175; R. poet, p. 323, 326, 
399f. 

Rudra(a, p. 53, 248. 

Rudrudatta, ( a ritual writer), p. 113. 

RudrabbaH.a, p. 11. 

KUpaka, p. 323. 

RUparatuBkara, p. 171. 

Revuk.lcilrya, p. 564. 

Laksraapit, poet, p. 323, 325f., 400. 

Laksmapasena, Jain teacher, p. 271; a 
poet, p. 324. 

Laksmapasenaputra, p. 324. 

Lakfmicandra, a Jain High Priest, 
p.281. 

Laksmidhara, a Dbarmai^stra writer, 
p. 141f.; a poet, p. 400. 

Laghuvallabha-VBsudeva, poet, p, 400, 

Lokasena, a Jain teacher, p, 276. 

Lolhya-Sarvsjfia, poet, p. 368; same 
as Lostyasarvsjfia, below. 

Lolimba, poet, p. 324. 

Lollata, (DharmaABitra writer), p.l87, 

Lo?(yasarvajfia, p, 371, 400. 

LobScBry a, (Jain), p. 285. 

LaugBkfi, author of a Srauta SQtra, 
p. 104f., 306f.; (‘kBrtik&s), p. 307, 320. 

Vaiiisidbaramisra, poet, p. 325. 

Vaihsimisra, p. 324. 

VankalBvarta, poet, p. 400. 

Vajra(a, father of Uvala, p. 3. 

Vafuka. a KBpBlika, p. 218. 

VatsarSja, poet, p.400, 

VatseAvara, p. 171. 

VaradarBja, bis NyByawo^ aatbor of 
both the original and its con, p. 205f; 
bis date, p. 206, 
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V8raruoi(ofOr.)p.l63iV. p, 171,175; ( 
V. a poet p. 157, 326, 360; author of | 
Kap^habharapa, p. 364, 368; bis { 
veraea quoted, p. 401. 

VarBha, ritual writer, p. 104, 108; V. 

p. 171,175; V., poet, p. 326, 
Varahamihira, p. 36, 39^ 156, 344; hia 
veraea quoted, p. 401; V. including 
the Yavanaa among the Mleoohaa, 
p. 631; hia date; V. lajring down 
rulea fcr Bhagavataa, Magaa etc., 
p.634. 

VardhamBna, the laat Tlrthaifakara, 
p. 224, 274; V. author of Oaparatna- 
mahodadhi, hia date, p. 318, 434; V. 
poet, p. 401. 

Vardhuka, poet, p. 401. 

^’'ar;a, teacher of KEtyayana, p. 104. 

V allabha or V.deva, aon of Jinandadeva, 
com. of KElidEaa, p. 67,152; V. poet, 
156f.; hia veraea quoted p. 401f. 
VallabhEoarya, hia giving a aenauali- 
atio form to Vaippavism, hia religion 
deaoribed, p. 196. 

Vaaiylha, p. 320, 344; V. quoted p. 543, 
544. V, directing marriage of girla 
after puberty, p. 585. 

Vaaugupta, to whom the Sivaaatras 
were manifeated, p. 199&nn; 200&n2. 
VaaunEga, poet, p. 402. 

Vaauihdhara, poet, p. 402. 

VakpatirEja, in aervioe of Ama, K., 
p. 80; oompo8<>d GaUdavaho, ibid; 
hia date, p. 81.438f.; hia indebtedneaa 
to Bhavabhnti and other poeta, p.433. 
VBgbhata (medical writer) p. 41,214f; 
654 ; V. quoted, p. 402 ; V. prohibit¬ 
ing intercourae till a girl ia aizteen, 
p. 591. 

VBoaapBti, hia Dvaitanirpuya, p. 137; 
p. 171, 175, 216, 564; V. quoted 
p. 139,141; V.(Nyaya), p. 206 
Vajaaaneyinab) p.lOl; VEjinab. P-101* 
V&ji(di)nEtba, p. 162. 

Vljinfa), p. 307. 

VEpBcapthEbharapa, (t) p. 324. 
VEpIraaElavrJyE (?) p. 324. 

VEt^Eyana, author of BhEqya on 
NyEyaaBtraa, p. 27; author of the 


EEmasatras, p. 175; a poet, p. 402 
V. speaking of late marriage, p. 591. 
VsdirEJa,8ame as Eavlndra; a aucceasor 
of ( MadhvEoErya = Anandatirtha), 
P. 7. 

Vadiaiifaha, a Jain author, p. 273, 
VEdi^varakEBcana, poet, p, 402. 
VEmana, poet, p. 53,402, 432 ; V. Upa- 
ahySya, author of EE^ikE (gr. ) p. 
159f.; V. p. 171,175; V. an old writer 
on Vedanta and MimEifaaE too, 
p. 306f; V. Bha((a, p. 403. 
VEmananEga, poet, p. 364, 368, 403. 
VElasarasvati, Jain poet ? p. 247. 
VaimTki, p. 87, 155ff, 317, 325, 368f. 403; 

V. as ValmikajanmE, p. 360, 366. 
VEaudeva, poet, p. 326, 403; (Bhatta) 
VEaudeva, poet, p, 157. 

VEhinTpati, poet, p. 324. 

VikatanitambE, a poetess, her compo¬ 
sition aa “Vaikafanitamba**, p. 363; 
V., p. 326, 367, 370 ; her verses 
quoted, p. 403. 

VikarSla, a ESpEiika, p. 218. 
VikramEditya, p. 171, 175; V., poet, 
p. 157; his verses quoted, p. 403. 
Vijayafclrti, a Jain Head Priest, p. 262. 
Vijaya-MEdhava, poet, p. 156. 
Vijaya4arman, poet, p. 403. 

VijayEhkB, a EarpEtl Poetess, “ the 
abode of Vidarbba style” after 
KElidEsa, p. 363,371, 

ViJayEoErya, a Da4apQrvadharin,p>284. 
Vija^ekhara (Dvijasekhara ?), i)oet, 
p. 324. 

VijukB( =:VijjEkE), a poetess, p.363, 
367, 371; her verses quoted, p. 403. 
VijBEneSvara, p. 550, 552, 556, 564, 580; 
his views about mandatory and per¬ 
missive precept about intercourse, 
p. 581-588. 

VitBtptta, a poet, p. 156, 

Vitthala s'rotriya, p. 149 
YidyBpati, poet, p. 325,404. 
VidyEdhara, author of SkEvaB, his 
date, pp. 4390,328-834. 
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VidyKdhtriQa. his com. on Bbsgsvad- 
gits, p. IM. 

TldySnsndin, s Jain High Priest,p.269f. 

Vldytrapya, the Yogin = MSdhavS- 
oSrya, p. 8,180. 

Vidyuoara, (Jain), p. 281. 

VidyedSna, poet, p. 404. 

Vidhiratnakrt, (Ritual writer). p. 102. 

Vinayaoandra, a Jain Pandits, p. 247. 

VinSyaka, com. of SShkhSyana Sdtra, 
p.896. 

VindhyavSsin, p. 171, 43€n2. 

VibhBkaraTannan, poet, p. 404. 

Vibhnti-MSdhava, poet, p. 156. 

Vimalasaraavatl, poet, p. 404. 

Vilhapa, " lord of poets ’* and Minister 
of Vi jayavarman, p. 247, 250. 


I Vrddba or VrddhSoSrya, a ritual 
writer, p. 103, 108; V. referred to 
in KStyByana-SarvSnukramabhByya, 
p. 293f; VyddhSoIrya quoted by 
TrikBpdamapdanu, p. 194. 

Vrddba Rsi, p. 175. 

Vfddhagarga, p. 344. 

Vrddbagautama, p. 216. 

; VrddbapBraiSara, p. 210. 

I Vrddbamanu, p. 320. 

' Vrddbavasiytbu, p. 136, 320. 

; Vrddba4i(tStapa, p. 216. 

' Vrddhi, I Rha(ta|, poet, p. 401. 

I VrudSvaiia, p. 171. 

. Vrsabhaseiia, p. 272. 

Vepidatta, poet ( same as author ), 
p. 324. 


Vidalysipoet, p. 404. i 

VidSkha, p. 171. I 

Vidskbadeva, poet, p. 404. | 

Vidslaklrti, a Jain Fap<|ita, p. 247. 
VidikhSoSrya, p. 280; a DadapOrva- 
dhSrin, p. 284. 

Videa, p. 177. 

VidvanStba, com. on Kedava and 
Qapeda's works (astronomical), 
p. 84f., 213; history of his family, 
p. 213f. 

VidranSthaTShinipati, poet, p. 325. 
Vidrarapa, his Nibandha, p. 141f, 144, 
558,68L 

Videedvarn, author of MadanapBrijOta, | 
p. 8;the king who patronised him, j 
p.6: V. alias QBgSbhatta, p. 145 ; > 
poet, p. 404. J 

Vldrambhatabbyatta, poet, p. 324. ‘ 

Vifpu, as a Jain Muni, p. 269 ; V. as ^ 
a Jain ^takevalin, p. 279; V. ' 
antiior, p. 380; his precept re. Gar- | 
bhldhSoa, p. 587. I 

Viypngupta, p. 344.^ | 

Vlyponandin, the Srutakevalin, p. 284. 
VlfpopurSpatlkSkBra, p. 171. 

Vliaiiandin (Jain), p. 245. 

Vlra( Vira t )nStha, a KBpBlika, p. 218. 
Virama BhattSraka. a Jain author, 
»v873L 

Vfryamitta, poet, p.404. 
ViMCkKi^fOnunmar, p. 163. 


VedavyBsa. p. 826. 

VcdSngarBja (of PBrsi-PrakBsa), father 
of Nandikesvara, P. 40. 

VerBdid!ltta( dattB ? ) a poetess, p. 324. 

VaijavSpya, p. 344. 

VaidyanBthapaQdita, poet, p. 405. 

VaidyabliBnupaudita, his verses quoted, 
p. 405. 

Vaiyakarapah, p. 171. 

Vairada, poet, 405. ‘ 

Vairagya, a Margapravartaka, p. 218. 

Vaisakbinab, p. ITl. 

Vaidesikaii, p. 171. 

VyBdi, p. 104, 171, 175. 

VyBsa, son of Satysvatl, p. 87 ; V., 
p. 157, 171, 175. 187, 320, 324, 366, 369 ; 
bis verses quoted, p. 405, 549; es 
Bhagavadvyass, p. 405; as Vede" 
VyBsa, p. 406. 

VyBsadBsa, poet, p. 157. 

Sakavrddbi, poet, p. 326, 406. 

Baibkars, a poet, p. 363,370. 

SadikarakaTi, bis com. on BhBsksri* 
cSrya's KarapakutOhals, p. 33; hit 
date, ibid: bia predaceMors, ibid. 

Saibkara(bbB(ta), p. 145; (II) BaiUUnf 
bbatta ( author of VretBrke), p." 145. 

^karSoBrya or daihkara, his com. 
on Brbsdlrapyska U., p. 13; Us date 
in relation to tbU ot 8arrajliiiiiati< 


N tB.O. Bhaa4ailMr‘asrorici. VolelL) 
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p, 14f.; hU miscelianeouB works, 
p. IS; his VedSuta-ijatra-BhSsya, 
p. 104, 107, 189, 273; special point in 
8,'s theory that succeeded in the in¬ 
tellectual conflict of the time, p. 194; 
bis theory characterised as Buddhi¬ 
stic nihilism in disguise by Madhvas, 
other objections against his theory ; 
bis attitude towards other popular 
religious systems, ibid,; genesis of bis 
theory that the world is unreal, 
p. 204 ; 8., p, 110, 205, 455, 559. 

Baihkarami^ra, p. 324. 

Sadikaravarmftn, poet, p. 406. 

Sapkula, poet, p. 157, 326 ; 8. son of 
Bhatta Maydra, p. 406. 

Bahkha, author of DharmalSstra, p.l03, 
320; his precept re. OarbhSdhSna, 
p. 587. 

I^abara, p. 103; author of com. on 
Jaimini’s MimSihsa-Sntra, p. 107. 

j^abarasvamin, p. 109; author of Mini3- 
ihsBbhBfya, his date, p. 110; S. 
p. 172, 194: Sahara (also Sahara- 
svSmin), p. 176. 

9 

BabdBnusSrin, p. S06. 

dabdSrpavakSra, p. 172. 

I^ambhu, mentioned by SridharBcarya, 
p. 137; author, p. 320. 

Barapa, poet, p. 321. 

Barva, poet, p, 406. 

BareadSsa, poet, p. 406. 

^Srvpearman or SSrragapa, poet, 
p. 

l^katBysna, p. 172, 175. 

BBhkhKyana, p. 541, 542, 547. 

BSp^ila, poet, p. 406. 

BBp^ilya ( FBficarStra system ), p.l90f. 

MtavBhana, S„ his GBthah, p. 361.364, 

BBtBtapa, p. 175, 320. 

IMbdika, p. 175. 

^bdikanarasiihha, p. 172< 

BBrhgadhara, poet, p. 324^ 325, 326; i 
of anthology, p. 331,; 8,’s Paddhati, 
p. 425,434. 

^trShana, ( author), p. 334. 

MUbotra, p. 17^ 344. 

WlftanStha, p. 300. 

BBlankBpaaa, (anthor), p. MO. 


Sitikaptha, author of Tarkapraklla, 
p. 207. 

Sira, poet, p. 324. 

Sivakoti, p. 272. 

Bivabhadra, p. 172. 

SivasvSmin, poet, p, 157, 326, 370, 406 
^ bis works, p. 362. 

BivSditya, bis SaptapadBrthi, com. on it 
(I) by Mndhavasarasvati, p. 65f., 
( II) BhSvavidyelvaro, p. 66. 
BivBnanda, p. 324. 

Sista, poet, p. 324. 

BitkBraratna, a poet, p. 426. 
BilabbatlBrika, a poetess, p. 363, 367, 
370; her verses quoted, p. 407. 

Buka, ( Bri ] poet, p. 157. 

Buoigobhata, poet, p. 407. 
8ubhacandra,a Jain High Priest, p.251, 
278, 281, 282; his P3p4avapurSpa 
(Jain), its date ; com. of KartikeyB- 
^ nupreksB, bis history, p. 262. 
BubhBhgo, p. 175. 

SHdraka, p. 172,175, 428, 

SQlapBpi, a Oau^a, p.:150; Dh.S. writer, 
p. 141. 

Se;a = Patafljali, p, 163. 
i^farSma, bis com. on Naisadhaoarita, 
p. 84. 

s'aunaka, p. 216, 294, 320,559, 576, 577, 
578; his view about the dififerenoe of 
the BBskala from the ^Bksla I^BkhB, 
p. 300. 

sysmala, (Bhatta), poet, p. 407. 
SdkaQlha or Sitika^lha, his Tarka- 
prakB4a =• com. on NyByosiddhBnta* 
^ mafijarl, p. M; d. a KBpBlika, p. US, 
s'rlkara (Dh.S. writer), p. 141,175. 
Srikrfpa-NyByavBgliabhaftBoBrya, his 
oom. on HyByasIddhBnta Mafijari, 
p. 29; d, (Dh.d. writer); hisTaricBIaih< 
kBra, p. 141. 

diffhakkuraiya, poet, p. 407. 
drldatta ( Jain) p.272. 
dddhara, bis BmptyarthaSra, p. 107; 
172,175: his com. on BhBgavata; hlu 
view that the rules about inter* 
ooursesre only pemissive* p. 550f: 
his view about the permissive nature 
of the rules about intercourte, p. 55S. 
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^rfdharMvSmin.hiBoom. on BhSgavata, 
p.588. 

SbrIdharBoSrya, Jyo. p. 36; his Smrytar- 
thaaSra, p. 136f; quoted by HemSdri, 
p.187. 

^rlnStba, bis QrahaointSmaqi (Jyo.) 
p. 34. 

j^InivBsa ( NimbBrka school), p. 27. 

BrTpati, his JyotlratnamBiB, with a 
com. by MahBdeva, son of Lupiga, 
bis ancestry; d. different from S. of 
JBtakapaddhati, p. 36; ^ripati’s (Jyo. 
W.) Paddbati, p. 33, computations 
according to it by SUrya, p. 39; 8. 
p. 816. 

SrlparBnkulanBtba, p. 187. 

SrlpBIa, a Jain writer, p. 873. 

SripBlakavirBja, poet, p. 407. 

^ribhogavarman, poet, p. 407. 

Srivanka, (Pap^i^a ) poet, p. 156. 

Srl^aibkaragapaka, poet, p. 407. 

ilrlharsa, poet, bis Naisadblya, p. 157, 
175, 324, 386, 329, 333; his verses 
quoted, p. 407; (II) l^riharsa, author 
of Khapd&na, bis verses quoted, 

p. 408; (III) Briharsapap4't*> 
verses quoted, p. 409. 

Srutaklrtitraividya, author of RBghava- 
PBn4ttviya,p. 318; perhaps the same 
as Dhanarhjaya, p. 319. 

Srutadhara, p. 321; poet, p. 409. 

SrutadhararSma. poet, p. 409. 

BrutasBgara, his Tattv5rtba(ika, 
p. S5Snl; author of a Jain ritualistic 
work, his date, p. 269f. 

SBpmBsika, poet, p. 324f., 326. 

Sakalakirti. his TattvSrthasBra, 
p. 840nnldc8; his history, p. 250 
bis date, p. 251; a Jain Head Priest 
and writer, p. 862, 882, 284. 

Bakalaoandra, a Jain Head Priest, 

P.888. 

SaihkarfapakBodatya bhBjyakfira. 

P. 103. 

Baihkf^^-darlraka, with com. by 
RBmatirtita; bis date, SarrajfiBtman, 
pnpil of P- 


SatyBfB^ha, p. 104, 307 ; 8. iiiM 9 ya> 
keiin, p. 104,116. 

SadS^iva, poet, p. 324, 385. 

SanBtana, p. 175. 

SaptanStha, a MBrgapravartaka, p.918. 

SabhyakapthBbbarapa, poet, p. 385. 

Samantabbadra, (Jain), p. 845, 878, 
280, 282. 

Samarasitiiha, bis TBJikasBra, p. 38, 

SarvajAanSrSyapa, p. 146. 

SarvajBavasudeva, poet, p. 409. 

SarvadBsa, poet, p. 384, 409. 

garvadbara, p. 178. 175. 

SarvSnanJa. p. 178, 175. 

Sahasrakirti, a Jain High Priest, p.881, 

SSihkhySy.'ina, p. 101. 

SSmagSh, p, 307. 

Sityapa, l»is com, on B.sudhSyana- 
stltra, DiirsaparpamSsa, p. 99: H., 
p, 465, 508. 

SSrvabhauma, poet, p. 384. 

Biiimsunka, p, 173, 175. 

Siihhadattu, poet, p- 384. 

Biihhanandin, a Jain High Priest, p.870. 

Siddhaoakravartijayasiihhadeva, poet, 
p. 409. 

Siddhasena-DivSkara, his Sammati- 
tarkatika,p.66; com. on it by Abhaya* 
deva, ibid ; 8 ., .Iain, p. 845, 2«8. 

SiddhSntin, ritual writer, p. 103; author 
of 14val5yana-8ntra Bhiijya. p. 108; 

I 8 ., his Bb3sya, p. 571&n. 

I SiddharthScBrya, a DasapOrvadliBrln, 

i p. 284. 

i Sibalspati, see Kuntalapati above, 
P. 378. 

SitkBraratna, poet, p. 410. 

. Simaibdbara, a Jain High Priest, p.888. 

' Siradeva's paribhBfBs, p. 164. 

Sudharma. Jain Tirthartikara Oapa- 
dhara, Kevalin, p, 269, 871, 878, 881, 
284. 

SudbarmBoBrya, (Jain), p. 879. 

Subandbu. p. 87,369; bis verses quoted, 
p. 410. 

Subhata, s poet contemporary of Sosas* 
svara (Cirtikau.). p. 98. 

SubbadrB, a poetess, p. 363^ 371. 

SubbadrBoBrya. Jain. p. 885. 

Subhnti, p. 173,175. 
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Bumatiga^i, hia Lives of Jain High 
Priests; S.’s life, p. 50.51. 

Sumsnta, p. 320. 

SurSnanda, poet, p. 363, 370. 
SuredvarSoSrya, pupil of SaihkarS* 
cSrya, p. 13; his VBrtikas, ibid. 

Snvarpabandha ( of Tarala ), p. 370. 
Su^ruta, p. 177,215,216, 344: his view 
about, full development of men and 
women, p. S53nn.. 554; bis verses 
nuoted, p. 553f., 555. 

Susrutacarya, p. 216. 

Sntrakarn, p. 307. 

Sltravarman, poet, p. 156, 411. 

Sllryn, his TajtkSlaibkara and other', 
works, p 38f.; hia KBvy5;taka,Bodha'> 
sudhBkara; a gloss on LTlBvatl by 
8., his work Tajika, p. 39. 

Sodhala, his com. on the BhSskarS- 
cBrya’s Karanakutnhala, p. 33. 
SomakavT, poet, p. 41t. 

Somadeva, his KathBsaritsBgara, 
(Jainl, p. 104, 245; author of 
VaiSasttlaka; his date, p. 434. 
Somanandin, p. 173,175. 
SomaprahhBoBrya, his verses quoted, 
P.411. 

SomBnanda. promulgator of I’ratya- 
bhijfis School of KsSmlr Saivism, 

P. 201. 

Somila, poet.p. 360, 364, 368; verses 
ofS. and RSmila, quoted, p. 399. 
Some^ara, his EIrtIkaumudT, p. 38, 46, 
330; its account of the invasion by 
Sihghana against LavapaprasSda, 

' p. 46; his RBmalataka, p. 87; history 
of his family, p. 90f.: B.bhatta, p. 826, 
411. 

Someivaradeva. (author of RSma* 
4ataVa) Purohita of Qltrjareivara » 

8., author of KTrtikaumudl, p. 10, 
158. 

Rtambhadeva. a Jain, p. 248. 
Bmarapuhgava, poet. p. 324. 
^mBrtahhattBcKrya, p. 141. 

SvSmin, p. 173k 175; ' 

p.4n. 


HaUacandra, p. 173, 175. 

Ha^ttcandra, p. 174. 

HanQmat, poet, p. 324 ; his verses 
quoted, p. 412. 

Hara, poet, p, 157. 

Haragapa, poet, p. 412. 

Haragupta, poet, p. 157. 

Haradatta, p. 146, 150. 

Haradeva. a Jain, p. 248. 

Hari, as another name ofBhBskara, 
author of ParibhBfSbhSskara, PadyS- 
mrtataraiigipl and com. of Vyttarat- 
nBkara, p. 325. 

Harioandra, his com. on Caraka, p. 815. 
Haridlksita, the grandson of Bbattoji. 
p. 147. 

HarinBrSyapamiira, poet, p. 384. 
Haribhafta, poet, p. 157,164, 325, 412. 
Haribhadra, bis SaraarSdityacarita; 
its abridgement by PradyumnBoBrya, 

p.67. 

Harlbhadrasilri, son of Ysklnl, his 
date, p. 80. 

Hari4oandra, a MBrgaprBvartaka, 

I p. 218. 

I Harihara, his BhB^ya on PBraskara’ 

! Grhya-Sntra,p. 5,92,157f.. 326. 329* 

I 412; H., author of Dharma SBstra 
f digest, p. 139, 142. 

I Hariharabhat(a, poet, p. 324. 

Harsa, poet, p. 368, 371. 

Harsakirti, SBrasvata DhStupBlba 
with com. by, p. 48 ;H.'b history, ibid. 
Harfadatta, a poet, p. 156. 
HalByudha,hia Kaviguhyaw a Kavira* 
basya, p. 70; H. designated as Sada'> 
bbidbBnanidhBna, p. 71; H. of 
Kavirahasya same as H. of AbhidhK* 
naratnt-mBlB, ibid; H. oom.of KStyB* 
yana-^rBddha-Btltra, p. 97; H. 
p. 141,148, 175; his verses quoted, 
p.418. 

HBrita, ( Medicine), p. 815, 816, 380. 
Hirapyakedin, p.lli 114; many Umya 
Is^is laid down by him. p. 117; H. 
on age of marriage, p. 50^ protesting 
against early marriages, p. .513; bis 
Orbyasntra quoted, p. 539; B. p. 463, 
541.548.544. 

Beipaklrtit» Jglii tpgdier 
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Hemsoandra. hia RSmSyaQa (Jain) | 
p. 54; bis BhBpdS'Fa at Patan in ' 
obarge of Savarnpaoandra, p. 59; the 
eighth ohapter of his Sabdgnuiassna 
=Prakrit gr. p. 64.99,349. 

HemSoSrya ( Hemaoandra), date of 
his Sdri-bood, p. SQt 

HemSdri, p. 49,101,146, 150, 320 ; his i 
Praiaati of king Mahildeva (YSdsva) . 


p. ]39; his Hrtddhaprakarapa, p.l37, 
139; autlior of CatanrargaointSmapi, 
p. 214f.; HemBdri’a date, p. 435(,; hie 
Pariaifla, p. 149. 

HemarBja, Hindi oommentator of Pra> 
vacanasBra; his date, p. 22A 

HorSmokaranda (Jyo.): iia author 
OnpBrka, p, 36. 


INDEX VIII 

General Sanskrit Index 


Aihhas = poliution, p. 121. 

Agni, p. 445. 

Agnimukha or ijyatantra, rite for the 
Atharvavedina, p. 151. 

Agnistoma sacrifice, a form of Jyo. 
tl8(oma, p. 126, 130f., 133. 

Agnidhara, p. lllf. 

Agnlsomlya Pa4u, an animal sacrifice, 
p. 126,129. 

Aghamaraapa, p. 314. 

AghBtin Karmana, p. 234n. 

Ahgaa, Pnrvas, Jain, lost, p. 269. 

AhgaySga ( as part of an animal sacri- 
fioeLp.lU 198. 

Aoela, nudity (Jain), p. 336f. 

AochSvBka priest, p. 127, 130,131. 

Aja-Pafioaudana rite, prescribed for a 
remarried woman and her second 
husband, p. 467, 508. 

Ajas, p. 499dcnl. 

Ajhra Dravya, explained five fold, 
(Jain Phi.), P.832, 951, 368. 

Apuvratas, five, described ; same as 
Mahgvratas, p. 264f. 

AtithisaihvibhSga, a Jain ^kpSvrata, 

P.S66. 

Atirfitra, a form of Jyotiffoma sacri* 
fioe,p. 196; A. Sacrifice described, 


Atiriktoktha-Sastrn, p- 131. 

Atliiilriyasiikh.'i ' lleppiness of the 
Kevalin kind of soul in .fainism, 
explained, p. 229f. 

Atyagnisfoina. a form of Jyoti 9 (<Mna, 
p. 136; its di IferencA from Agais(oma, 
p. 130. 

AdnntadhSvana,( Jain ), p. 237. 

Aditi, the illimitable mother of all the 
gods, p. 610. 

Adharma, unrighteousness, acetana, 
(Jain Phi.), p. 232: its peculiar 
property, p. 233. 

AdhyBpakas (Jain) as Parame8(ins, 
p. 225. 

Adhvaryu, p. lllf.; A. priest, hie duties 
performed by Yajuf, exact meaning 
of this, p. 180. 

AnagnikS = mature girl, p. 506; A. 
girl defined, p. 539. 

Anartbav irati, a Jain Oupavrata, p.965. 

Anafana, (Jain), p. 868. 

AnBtman, (RXmBnajlya), p. 188. 

AnityBnuprekfB, p. 968. 

AmiptekfB thinking, meditation, 
p. 869. 

Anubandbyapafo, animat saoriflee to 
Mitritvampa, m 189. 

Annmanavirata 8r*vaka« p. 966, 
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Anuloiiia rnarriagos, i>. 47:1, is:}. 

Anuvakyfts, thoir meaniug. i>. 117 ; A. 
of certain Istis (|uoted, pp. 117-119 ; 
their relation to the Vedic Mantras 
disousscd, p. 119; A. of the Naksatra- 
Nattra, p. 123 ; A., p. 124. 

Anlaraimaii (.lain) described, p. 257. 

AntarSya, obstruction to knowledge, 
(.lain ), p. 226. 

Antary.amin manifestation of Isvam 
( ac<'. to Hfinianuja ), its two forms, 
p. 185. 

AnyatvanuproksiX, p. 263, 

Anvarambhanlya, Tntrodnclor.s Isti, 
described, p. 111. 

.\p, p. 221. 

Apadhyaita, linding I'aiilt in otliors 
(.lain ), l>. 265. 

Apabhraiii^a, its V'crnacular form, 
p. 342 ; A. .IS given by llcmacandra 
in Vikr.imorvasiya, ibid ; date oi its 
origin, p. 343. 

Apara. mode of Tanlrii' worship : 
Cakrapujil, p. 222. 

Apadyiinuvittayah live gates of 

heaven, p. 125; tlioir deities, ibid. 

Apurviividhi, p. 551n. 

.Aploryama sacrilice described, p. 131 ; 
its dilTorence from .Mir.atra, ibid; 
A., p. 132. 

Abhijit ( Naksatra |, p. 122. 

Abhidheya -Conventional sense, p.329. 

Abhiras, p. 474, 475, 

Abhyanujnana - Permission, i>. 551n. 

.■'.imirta iinalities ( .lain), p. 233. 

Ayanatitsas - degrees of eipdnoctical 
precession according to dilTerent 
authors, p. 208; jiroseni Hindu 
practice and position, p. 209. 

Arcii, Manifestations of Isvara, = idols, 
p. 185. 

.Artba, as Puriisrirtha. ( Ram. S.), p.l86. 

Arhats. f.lain). p. 225; as Parame-stins; 
A., p. 240. 

A'oka, Pare vacuity, (.lain I’iii.), p ’28; 
A., Akasa, p. 233. 

Avagrahm, as a stage in sensation, 
(Jain Phi.),p. 228 : explained, p. 228n.; 


A. a stage in sensational knowledge, 
p. 252. 

AvadhijiiSna = limited or oonditioned 
knowledge ( .Tain V p. 252 ; explained, 
p. 252n. 

Avahhrta ( ceremony), p. 128f. 

Avnmodarya ( Jain ), p. 268. 

.Vvaya, as a stage in sensation, en 
plained ( Jain Phi.), p. 228n. 

Avidya, defined ; dill'orent view.s about 
it, p. 181f.; A., p. 244. 

Avyaiiga, the sacred thread of the 
Magas, p. 635, 

AsaranSntipreksa, ii. 2ti2f. 

Asucitvannpreksa, p. 263. 

.Vsiihha Soul, full of demerit ( .lain i. 
p. 226. 

.•\sul)ho|iayoga. - Realisation ol tlir 
sittful (.Tain Phi. I, p. 231). 

.■\svagandli.a, a plant, p. .571ii. 

Asatkarya, doctrine of V^aiscsikas ev 
plained, i). 213. 

Astikilyas (5) explained, p, 245&n.; A. 
why so called, p. 255n. 

Astoya, a Jain M.ahavrata, ii. 236n1. 

Asnatia, not hathiiig ( Jain ), p. 237. 

Ah, or Alia ~ Aham - “ I ” t Taiitric 1, 

p. 221. 

AhniiikSra, p. 221. 

Ahiihsa, a Mahilvrata (.Tain), p. 2:iCnl. 

Ahina, or Ahargana, Soma Sacrifices, 
p. 132. 

Akasa, p. 182, 221; A. ( space ) acetana 
according to .lain Philosophy, p. 232: 
its divisions, p. 232f.; its peculiar 
property, p. 2311; .\. as an Astik;iya. 
p. 255. 

Akiiucanya, a Jain MahSvrata, p.23tinl. 
268. 

Agamas, Jain, necessity for Sraraana 
to know them, p. 2.39. 

Aigas = transgression, p. 121. 

AgnimSruta Sastra. p. 1.30. 

Agneyakratii. p, 127. 

Agneyi llharana, p. 2.58f. 

Agruyana Istis ( 3or 1), p. 112. 

Acaryas, 84, con.secrated under a Vata 
tree, p. 80; A- as title of ritual 
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\%ritBrs, p. lO'J ; A., p- 37'J ; A. =Sin-is 
(.lain ), p. a85. 

.Vf.iryabliiinanayoga ( aii-. tn Raiaa- 
iiiija ), p. 185. oxplainoil, p. 18t;. 

A lyasa'-tra. p. );!?, RW. 

.'.navi l)ik.s», ( T'antric ), p. 'iii. 
Aiiiliya-Isti, p. 13(). 

Annan. ( Kaniainijiya ), |i. IS.S; A, vn- 
vMeii.sive witli kiiowlinlue (.lain I’lii- 
l"Sophy ), p. 228; its Sulilia .uni 
.Vsnblia conditions, p. 284; A,, ol 
iliree kinds f Jain), p. 2.')7. 

Mmancpada and Parasniaip.ula, dis 
unction botween thorn, p. 111). 
.\ilananik.sopanasaniiti, explained (.l.iiii , 

I’bi.), p. 2:56n2. 

AdityagrahayAga, p. 128. 

.\dyananda Skundbaka, .a Prakrit 
metro, p. 33T. 

.\napana|)rana, (Jain Phil.), p. 288. 
Antarya Karnian, ( Jain Pin.) o.xplain- 
od. p. 227u. 

A|ia.stainbTyas, mostly found in I'ail.in 
gana, p. 152. 

Apta, dolined, p. 246, 

Ayiiska Karnian, explained,(Jain) p.281. 
Aynlipraija ( Jain Phi.), p. 288. 

\rj,,va ( Jain ), p. 268. 
ArtaraiidradhyAiia, p. 2a7f. 
Arbhavapavatnana, p. 128. 

Apyasor Aryans, enterd India, re.sistod 
by Dasyits, iheirgods fndra and Agni, 
their tribe.s. tludr grades, grados 
'urnedlnto castes, foiircl.isses, these 
toferred to inlheRgveda, pp.44.a-44(); 

A I). 448, 449. 451. 452. 458, 4.54, 463, 
465, 466, 472. 

Alucana. confession of a sin to a tiuru 
( Jain Phi. ), p. 231n ; A. confession 
of a break of ohservanco, ( Jain 
Philosophy ). p. 238, 246. 

Avnsyaka observances, six, ( Jain ) 
P. 236&I13, 246. 

AsrvSnupreksa, p. 263. 

Asvinakratu, p. 127. 

^■^vinasastra, p. 331. 

Asrava ( Jain Phi. ); p. 210 : its work¬ 
ing explained, p. 240u3 ; A. - move- 


fl.O M'Ui •'"fl’c l' !({!lll' !•» 

iii '\ cnii MI - ‘ilu' rnm.l t-iR. ilri-tMi/.li 
Kanii 11 pi.';,)-, ir -m* ru*l,.M!.i 

I.' iMil, !■:.! ; A 1', .T)!. ‘Jt'vl ; A. 
v. iii 11 ' '* K • riM t ji. I', ‘v’?*-. 

i inlr !, p. \ r’l. I '■ iI .’ !u‘ j in'iH ‘iin i. » 

"I N ii'irf. \ . '■!" 

I Ijil !, ;\l! .iiiiiil.i! ii r'l > t' tin*';! 

I>. 1 111 , ivhfii f. If 1 I rl'ifiib -1. il’i'l 
I ii'l i’i;m pr 1 !i.», li. I !i - I'l \ .1.1 ’ n I 'In . K 

P. 

J n'lriy.ir'"li! i. > J i n •. i 2 
1 ryap.ii 11 1 w ilk iii,r, p. 2 d o 
Iry.i-. im.iI, expl 1 He'd, i.l iiii' i'. .'.loo.; 
Isti , , M'pb i. .-.e rui. ,.il perter- 

iii.i iii'e I ‘' d dtereoi d. il o - p. lint , I. 
|ierl( O'lllell lit 1 II 11 .1 loi IieV. 0 1 »' 'll d I \ s. 
t y p»". "I ■ a hr I' I'-i I - ,;i r.|-||„.d. p 111. 

I-\ .IIM, dri ■II'.I I i-ril 'ig I" S :nd..,i i. 
p. IS) 1 ; .ir ■, .rd a;.' i ■■ H iiii.iinij.i. 

p. istt.: I. p. 221. 

III.!. 1 St igr :o s. 0-.11 ;■|||.u per.'el I,on. 
expl.uuod ! .I.iiii r'lii. I. p. .’..'So. 2.)2. 

I'kiii>. 1 . I .1 I'rio "1 .lyoii^io.'ii.i s«, r'- 
lire I. p. 12h. blot, 
l.'itani i Ks.ioi.'i, I , 1.110 I, I'. 2ii.'. 
niain.i .M.lrd.iv.i l,l.l•ll,l p. 268. 

I'tt iin lri hik.i I’r.uikr.uiiaii.i (.l.nii I’ii.i 
e.v pla i lo’d. p. M* a. 

I It iiM'. •■.! . !■. 120. 

I'l |i.i• .1 , Ina- 1 dill' 111.;, a. p. 281 . 

I'd,I'. I. ■•lie' I 'll ivariii.iii I I.UTi ), p.25'' 

( ilay ioi'. iio "O' bidiio- Nli ol 

toe Agn: 7 i 'iii I p. 122 
1 ''la', .as.liny 1 I I d ' P- 1 2!'. 
t.'dle.l Hl'.llllll.uiaI', l.'el. 
rdgatr I'r'eU p. 18.’. 

|■,|gaIlla. a I’lMi.rii iiieire. p 8.15. 
(■d.lid.''b''r '■■drata Sravaka. p. '268. 

(' nines 1 . a part. p. •12S. 
rp.iiiay.ui.i ccroinony I'. I'll. t<5. 
rp.iid.sad.s ( goiicrally.) .is one of the 
three I’r.isthanas, p. 22 ; their group¬ 
ing not arbitrary, p. 36; C. passages 
showing the K'ratriya origin of rcli* 
gp.'os truth p.l92. 
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UpftyoK* s development of the JIvSi ! 

( Jstn), p. 251, ' 

Upayoga^ddhl, purification of one's , 
nature ( Jain ), p- 236. 

Upasad ceremony, a sort of I^ti, p. 126. 
Upasadipadya — dependence (Jain), 
p. 225. 

Upastba, p. 221. 

UpasthSna ceremony, p. 127. 

UpSkarapa =^rSvapl ceremony, p. 296, 
300; Sutras on U. p. 301; U. obla¬ 
tions, p. 305. 

DpBdSns, different views about its 
nature in the SBibkara school itself, 
p. 181. 

UpBdeya ( RBmB. system), its means, 
p. 188. 

UpBdhi (VedSnts), p.l88. 

UpByas s ways ( five) to God accord¬ 
ing to RBmBnuja, p. 18Sf, 188. 
UpByavirodhin, ( RBm. 8.) explained, 

p. 186. 

Up8iraya(Jain), halting placs provided 
with a library, p. 58. 

UfBS found in the phenomena of nature, 
p. 610. 

blcs repeated in rites occurring or not 
occurring in the ^gveda, p. 119; 
Ijtks B verses generally, and not of 
Ijtgveda only, p. 120. 

Rgvedins, difference between present 
day 9-s and persons belonging to 
other Vedas, p. 189f. 

^tupltra, p. 137. 

RtuyBjyBs, p. 127. 

bfis ( RBmBnuja system), p. 188. 

Ekabhukta, (Jain) p. 237. 
EkBdaiBhgadbBrins, p.284; their names, 
p. 285. 

BkatvInuprekfB, p. 263. 

Enas es sin, p. 121. 

EvayBmarutsUkta, p. 131. 

BfapBsamiti, explained ( Jain Phi.)» 
P.l36n8. 

Aiklgrya. singleness of devotiaB,p.240. 

. Aiknflka (Soma) saorifiess, |i)|82. 


Aindra Poro4*4a, p. 127, 128. 

Aifvarya, as an attribute in RBm. 
system, p. 185. 

OtarBha ( AuttarBba ), occurring in a 
I Nasik inscription, p. 628. 

Oifa, its mystic composition aoo. to 

\ Jainism, p. 260. 

i 

j Audayika BhBva of 21 kinds, p. 261; 

I explained, p. 262. 

! Aupanifada or VedBnta system in Bha- 
! vabhUti's works different from Saih- 
{ karSoarya’s, p. 424ftn2. 
i Aupanifadas, ( school of thought ) 

I p. 194; their different schools, ibid. 

I Aupanifada element, present in EB4mir 
I Saiva schools, p. 205. 

Aupa4amika BhBva, of two kinds, ex- 
I plained, p. 261, 
j Au^asyakratu, p. 127. 

I 

i Eamala, its corruption Kaifavala, or 
I Kanivar, p, 216. 

I Karayas and SiddhBnta, difference in 
j their methods, p. 33, 
j Karambha, p. 127. 

Karman, (Jain Phi.), p. 229, 840a3, 
478; Karman, Jiva and Pudgaia, 
their mutual operation explained, 
p. 233f.; eight K.S explained, p. 234n. 

; KarmamBrga, p. 194. 

' Karmayoga ( aoo. to RBmBnuja) - 
Vedio and SmBrta religion and Voga 
practices, p. 185. 

KarbBijB, p. 483. 

, Kail, p. 221: K. (Tantrio), its formation 
explained, p, 220 

Kali and SBka eras, differenoe in 
years between them, p. 208. 

Kaliyuga era, p. 133; K. not begun, 
P.212. 

I KalisaifadfayB, the present periodi 
I p.218. ' 

Kalpa, a a fabulous period of an 
extremely long duration, p, 23. 
Kavafa AilUfa, p. 472. 

Kavis (Jain) alater wrltere ofrepsrte 
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KafSyft love and hatred or likes 
and dislikes, (Jaiii Phi.), P- 338f.: 
its constituents, p. 240&n2; E., 
p. 240n3, 243. 

KSnlna (Son), his position in ancient 
law, p. 531. 

KBma as PurusBrtha (RSmSnuja sys¬ 
tem ), p. 186: K. = Bindu ( Tantric ) 
identified with the Sun, p. 220. 

KSmakalB, (Tantric ), its formation 
explained, p. 220; the highest deity: 
other names of KBmakalS, ibid. 

KSmakalBvidyB, P. 221. 

KSmya rites, explained, p. 115; K.acts, 


Kaiihkarya ( aeo. to Ram&nujn), p.l84. 

Kaivaiya, as Puru?5rtha ( RSra. 8.), 
explained, p. 186. 

I Krama-PSlha. p.94f. 

I Ksatra, p. 471. 

' Ksatriya, p. 446, 449, 450, 454, 464, 471, 

■ 472, 473, 478. 

KsSyika JfiSna in Jain Phi., explained, 
p. 229. 

Ksityika Bhttva of nine kinds, eS* 
plained, p. 261. 

Ksiti4ayana, Jain, p. 237. 

KsetrasBraSyika, Jain observanoe, 
explained, p. 237n. 


p. 573. I 

KSyaklesa, Jain, p. 268. | 

KSyagupti, Jain Phi., p. 240nl. ; 

KByastha Prabhus, p. 482. | 

KByotsarga, an Avasyaka Jain per¬ 
formance, explained ; the posture of ] 
the body in it, p. 237n; K., p. 240nl, 
266, 268. 

KBrpaya (?) Ootra, p. 9. 

KBla, Jain, p. 221, 263 ; K. (time) 
acetana, (Jain Phi.), p. 232; its 
peculiar property, p. 233; K. does 
not spread over space and therefore | 
It is not an AstikBya, p. 255n. I 

KBlasBmByika, a Jain observance, | 
explained, p. 237n. ‘ 

KBiyapa Ootra, p. 423. 

Kupda = an altar, p. 149. | 

KupdalikB, a Prakrit metre, p. 336. 

Kunwar => Eamala, p. 216. 

Kumbbinasa, p. 461. 

Knm, p. 471. 

KaMta’s son, p. 472. 

Snilla, a class of Nirgranthas, p. 261. ; 

Kofanas, p. 519, 635, 

KrttlkB, first lunar mansion, p. 123 ; ' 
its historical significance, p. 123f. 

EfiyB, evil spirit, p. 90. 

Ketti (the Moon’s Node), p. 121, 431. 

Kevala JIvas, acc. to RSmBnuja, p. 184. 

Kevalin, (Jain Phi.), explained, p. 227f.; 
ILs thm, their names, p. 284 ; K.8 
p. 256, 280, 285. 

ceremony laid down by Wras* 
kara, p, 147, 


Khurasflna(i)a) = KburBfBna, p. 336, 

UaganBngana, a Prakrit metre, p. 336. 

Gapadharas, ( Jain ) as Pararaeflins, 
p. 225,279. 

Oandha, p. 221. 

GandhapB. a Prakrit metre, p. 339. 

Garbhalabhana, a part of UarbhB- 
dhSna, p. 547f ;=“lambh® p. 569n, 

GarbhalambhanB=QarbhBdh8Ba,p.570f; 
different practices in the matter, 
p. 571. 

OarbhBdhana ceremony, p. 542, 
pp.544-583 (passim ); texts regard* 
ing performance of OarbhBdhBna, 
p. 545f.; O. = conception ceremony, 
indispensable before having inter* 
c-urse, p. 6461.; G. ceremony, its two 
parts, the time when they are 
performed, p. 547; O. ceremony 
not necessarily prescribed at the 
first monthly course, but left to 
one's option, p. 552; O. en essential 
part of the Hindu religion? p. 569; 
G. more than an ordinary ceremony? 
p. 660; not performed in Gujaratb; 
not performed by good many ortho* 
dox people; a ludicrously light 
penance for its omission, p. 6601; 
O. or Oarhhalambhana and Pttfi* 
patya. two different eeNnMffMr 
p. 563; no text to support the Tiotr 
that it should be performed oa the 
cMaiion of the ffnt ftni 


90 ( B. O, Bhandarkar's workst Vol, II. | 
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the presont day practice in the 
matter only local and of recent 
growth, p. 568; the only text enjoin* 
ing it on the occasion of the first 
course, a spurious one, p. 568; O. 

. not proscribed by ASralSyana and 
need not be performed, p. 576; Q. 
without the PrSjSpatya Homa, p.577; 
the SSstra in the matter does not 
declare that it must be performed 
necessarily on the occasion of the 
first course, p. 579; time of G, cere¬ 
mony, pp. 586-7. 

OarhaQa, condemning a sin in the pre¬ 
sence of a Guru, Jain Phi., p. 237n. 

GavSmayana sacrifice in which the 
Soma sacrifice is performed every 
day, p. 132. 

Gathinl, a Prakrit metre, p.335. 

GShu, a Prakrit metre, p. 335. 

Gupas, Jain Phi, p. 230; G. inseparable 
from Dravya, its “ breadth ”, Jain, 
p. 230f. 

. GupaparyBya >= Modifications of quali¬ 
ties, of two kinds, p. 231. 

Oupavratas, Jain, three, p. 264; de¬ 
scribed, p. 265. 

GupasthBnas, stages of development of 
the soul, p. 257. 

Quptis, three, Jainistic, « protection, 
of the soul from hatred etc., p.240&nl, 
245, 251. 

Qnrjaras, p. 474, 475. 

Ophastha, Jain, his duties the same as 
those of the Subbopayogin SrSvaka, 
p. 241. 

Ootras, different for different SQtras, 
p. 104. 

Gotrika Karman, explained, Jain Phi., 
p. SS4n. 

GoiBhIvai, Prakrit for Gau4Sdhipati, 
p.339- 

Oau^as, p. 150. 

Gautama, p. 502. 

. Graha.« wooden cup (of Soma), p.l27. 

Orahamakha, (rite). p. 121. 

. Oplvastnt, a priest, p. 128. 


GhSti Earmans, explained, Jain Phi., 
p. 227&nl, 234n. 

QhrBpa, p. 221. 

CakrapnjB = Apara mode of Tantric 
worship, explained, p. 222f. 

Cakrins, Jains, p. 255. 

Cap4osvSmin, a god,p. 340. 

Caturviih^atistava, an ivaiyaka Jain 
observance; its six kinds, p. 237n. 

CSpcjalas, their d egraded condition 
same as now, p. 450; CnP. dSl, 473, 
477. 

CBturmBsyBni, 4 I^tis, described, ex- 

- tending originally over a year, p.ll3f; 
its twelve days and five days 
performance, later phases, p. 114; 
performed in one single day, p. 114f. 

CSritra = right conduct, Jain, its two 
kinds; VitarSga and SarBga, p. 225; 
C. of thirteen kinds, p. 235 ; 0. moral 
discipline, p. 245; C. or Samyak C. 
p. 246. 

CSritrBcBra, Jain course of conduct, 
p. 279. 

CitpSvana, p. 483. 

Cidacidvi^i^tBdvaitaifa Brahma(n), p.l88 

CinmBtra = Absolute thought, p. 181, 
182. 


JatB-PBtha, p, 94f. 

Jinamati, a Jaina Saint, fabulous f 
p. 309. 

JihvB, p. 223. 

JIva, explained, ^Sifakara VedSnta, 
different views about its nature in 
thadBibkara school itself; p. 1811; 
J. of five kinds according to BSmI- 
nuja, p. 184; J, dravya, explained, 
(Jain Fhi.),p. 232; J, its four kinds 
PrBpa, p. 233; J. or Atman, its pecu¬ 
liar property, ibid; J.(8. Jain), p. 251; 
its nature explained Ibid; J. as an 
AstlkBya, p. 255n. 

JfiKna as an attribute in RSmlnuJa 6., 
p. 185; J., (Jain), p. 225, 245,248; its 
nature, p. 229; J. in Jain Riilos^hr 
I explained, p. 230. 

I JflBnamBrfa, p. 194. 
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JSRnayoga, aoo. to RSmSnuja, concen¬ 
tration on NSrSynnn or Vssudeva 
Vynha. p. 185; 

JffSnScSra, Jain course of conduct, 
p. *79. 

JUSnSvarapiya Karman, Jain, p. 227n. 

Jjrotifa, its study pursued by a family 
for four generations, p. *14. 

Jyoti^toma, its seven kinds, p. 90; J. as 
generai name of Soma sacrifices, its 
different modes, p. l*5f, 126. 

Tafika, a gold coin, p, 74. 


I Tridaia » Ood » 33. the traditional 
I number of Gods, p. 306. 
i Tripurasundari, Tantric, p. 220, Ml: 

T. cnilod Ahathtn (egoism), ibid ; T. 

I highest deity according to Tantra 

, system, p. 222. 

I Tryambaka, Iffi, a part of ^akamedha, 
j p. 115. 

Tvac, p. 221. 

Thracians, practice of burning widows, 
prevailing among them, p. 509. 


Taoohatbyorgvpnfmahe, p. 296,298, 301; { 
repeated by SBkalas daily, p. 304. | 

Tatrabhagavat =: a certain (form of 
the) Supreme Deity, p. 189. I 

TanmgtrBpi (5), p. 222. ; 

Tapas (Jain) of twelve kinds, p. 2.35 ; j 
T. external and Internal, p. 246, 269; | 
T. K bodily mortification and puri¬ 
fication and purificatory exercise, j 
its twelve kinds, p. 268f 
TapS'gogra, Jain course of conduct, ' 
p. *79. 

Taraas ( dsih,), p. 182. 

TarkadSstras, six, Jain, p. 247. 

TBjika = Judicial Astrology adopted 
by Hindu writers from the 13th 
century, p. 38, 39. 

TBntrika philosophy identified with , 
ITpanifad Philo., p. 219; T. system, 
its 36 principles, p.220; T. principles, 
their enumerations, peculiar to it < 
and borrowed from other systems, ; 
p. **lf. 

TBmraiBsana, Royal deed of Grant ! 

inscribed on copper, p. 44, I 

TIrthaifakaras, Jain, p. 284f.; raised | 
to divine honours, p. 286. I 

Trtlya Savana. p. 128f. I 

Tejas, as an attribute in RSm. System. ; 

p. 185, 8*1. I 

l^aittiriya dfikh J; T. Brahmans in large 
number in Berar, p. 423; { 

TaiIikaSrepi,p.45i47S, I 

TyaktSrambha ^rtvaka. p. 867.'' I 

TjrBga, Ja^n renunciation, p. *68. 


DaksipB- remuneration of the priests, 

p. 128. 

DadhikrSvS, a deity, p. 113. 

Dadhigharma, a ceremony, p. 128. 

Dar^ana, (Jain), faith, p. 245. 

Dai^anabbdta. Jain, p. 234, 

Dar^anBcBra, (Jain), course of conduct, 
p. 279. 

Dar^anllvaraplya Karman, explained, 
Jain, p. 227n. 

Dar.sapnrpamBsa, I;(i, according to 
A^valByana, p. Ill; according to the 
Atharvaveda, p. 112. 

DasaptlrvadliBrins, their names, p. 284. 

Dasyus or DBsas, their later signiff- 
canc», p. 44.5, 473 ; D. V.arpa, p. 471. 

Digvirati, a Jain Qupavrata, p. 265. 

Didhisu, Vodic, its meaning, p, 508. 

Divah4yenayonuvittayali s first seven 
gates of heaven, p.125; their guardian 
deities, ibid. 

Diksaplya Isfl, DiksS explained, p. 126. 

DTksa. TSntric, p. 222. 

Dlkfita, as title of ritual writers,p.l09, 

Durmiill, a Prakrit metre, p. 338. 

DurlabhBnuprekfS, Jain, p. *63. 

Duiiruti. Jain, explained, » reading 
falsa SBstras. p. 265. 

Dr^ya XBvya, p. 428. 

DevanaksatrM, p. 12*. 

DevBpi, p. 471. 

Devi, her worship in sensual fom, 
p. *19 ; D, Cakras s mystic oiroles, 
TBntrika. p.**l*. D. worshippers, theiy 
different sects, p. 223. 

Dedastha, p. 483. 
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a Jain l^kfSvrata 
axplalnad, p. 266. 

Daiilraa 9 = Teachers, ( RSmS. System), 

p. 188. 

PaivajBas, p. 482,483. 

Dystts, found in the phenomena of 
Nature, p. 610. 

Dravi^SoSryas, p. 135. 

Dravya, Jain Phi., p. 230, 263; its 
nature, p. 231; its species and pro* 
parties, p. 238f.; D. as substratum of 
qualities not recognised by VedSnta 
and SSihkhya; different views about 
it, p. 243. 

DravyaparySya, in Jain Phi. explained, 
p. 231; its two-fold nature, ibid, 

Pravyas&mSyika, Jain observance, 
explained, p. 237n. 

PravySrtbikanay a, J ain Phi., explained, 
p. 231f.; 262. 

PvSda^avSr^ikasattra, p. 134. 

PvSdalSha Sacrifice, p. 132. 

Pvypca, = pair of verses, p. 302. 

Pharma, as Puruskrtha according to 
RBmBnuja, p. 186; D. defined, Jain, 
p. 225; P. => right conduct, acetana, 
Jain Phi., p. 232; its peculiar pro¬ 
perty, p. 233; P. as an AstikSya, 
p.255n. 

PharmadhySna, p. 258. 

PharmBnuprek;B, p. 264. 

PhKnSs, fried grains of barley, p. 127. 

PhKyySs, detached verses, p. 128. 

PhBrapS, as a stage in sensation 
explained, Jain Phi., p. 828n,; P.s, 5, 
Jain. p. 258f. 

PhSlB, Prakrit » VyQha, p. 338. 

Phifpyas = its meaning explained, 
p. 127. 

PhyKna, Jain, explained, p. 258, 268, 

PhpBnaUi&vanK, explained, p. 261. 

Nakfatra-Sattro, p. 128f.; described, 
ibid; its principal deities, ibid; its 
purposes, p. 123. 

NagnikK ^Is^onewhohas not arrived 
at puberty, p. 506; N. girt defined, 
p,538; N. SajBtl, reading discussed,. 
p.627, 


Namuoi, p. 461. 

Namo Brahmape, p. 305. 

NKda, female element, TStttrika,p.210f; 
N. identified with fire, p. 220. 

NBndUrSddha or Abbyudaya, p. 577. 

NSman, name, in Jain Phi,, p- 233. 

NSmasSmSyika observance, Jain Phi., 
explained, p. 236n3. 

NSmika Earman, explained, Jain, 
p. 234n. 

Nitya rites, explained, p. 115; N., Jain 
duties, p. 246; N. acts, p. 573. 

Nitya-Jlvas, aco. to RSmSnuja, p. 184. 

Nindana, repenting of a sin to oneself, 
Jain Phi., p. 237n. 

NipBtabhSj =• Subordinate, p. 294. 

NimbSrka High-priests, their suc¬ 
cession List, p. 26. 

Niyati, p. 221. 

Niyantf, BSmBnujiya, p. 188. 

Niyama, Jain, explained, its consti¬ 
tuents, p. 245; N. = mandatory pre¬ 
cept, p. 557 ; its meaning, p. 573; its 
nature explained, p. 581f. 

Niyamavidbi, p. 551n. 

Niril4hapa^u, I^^i, described; an animal 
sacrifice, its obligatory nature, 
p. 112 f. 

Nirgranthas, their five classes, p. 261. 

Nirgrantha SrSvaka, p. 267. 

NirjarB, Jain, p. 251; its meaning 
explained, ibid; N., p, 264. 

NirjarBnuprek^B. p. 263. 

NirvBpa, Jain, p. 225, 345. 

NirvBti, eternal bliss, Jain, p. 239. 

Nivlds = certain formulas, p. 128. 

Nive^a, its meaning acn. to Oram- 
marians, p. 302. 

Ni4ivirata l^rBvaka, Jain, p. 267, 

NifBdas, p. 473. 

Nifkevalya-dastra, p. 130. 

Netra, p. 281, 

priest, p. 130. 

Naimittika rites, explained, p. 115; 
N. rites, .Tain, p. 246. 

NaiyByika, modern, works studied by 
him, p. 29. 

NyBya, nature of modem oem(* 
mentaries on the literature td, p. 2 ^ 
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NySyii Vaiiefika Syttemu, Uttir 
development in Bengal, p. % 1 . 
NyflnUiu explained, p. 131. 

PaJjbatikS, s Prakrit metre, p. 338. 
FaSoapafioanakbSh bbakfyS^, inter* 
pretation of tbie role, p. 551. 
PaSoSvattis, p. SOI. 

PadaetbadbySna, p. 258,860, 

PayasyS, p. 127. 

Para manifestation of ISvara, ( RBmS- 
nuja), p. 184; P> mode of lantrie 
vorsbip, p. 232. 

FaramStman, Jaia, explained, p. 257. 
Parameslins, Jain, tbeir live classes, 
p. 225, 280 ; F. enumerated, p. 278. 
Parasvarnpavirodbin, R3m. System, 
explained, p. 186. 

Pars, Tantrio, p. 220. 

FarSpara, mode of Tantric worship, 
p. 222. 

ParipBma, Jain, p. 226. 

ParisatfakhyS, p. 573; its nature 
explained, p. 581f. 

Pari (Prafi)ath5panSsamiti, explained, 
( Jain Pbi.). p. 236n2. 

PsryBys, a round of Sastras, p. 131 
F. = development or modification, 
(Jain Phl.)i “ length ’’ of a Dravya, 
p. 230f. 

ParySyBrthiksnaya, Jain Phi., ex¬ 
plained, p. 231f.. 262. 

Parvan = a sacrificial rite or per- 
Ibrmanoe in theCStnrmSsySnl,p.ll3f. 
Pavanavega, a Demi*god, p. 309f. 
Pavitrefli, described, its deities, 
p. 115. 

Pa4u Iifi = animal sacrifices, p. llOf.; 

its parts, p. 113. 

Pablavas, p. 535. 

I^fioariltras, their sect mentioned by 
Bapa, p. 182; P. not refuted by 
BKdarByapa according toIWmanuia’a 
view, p. 190. 

PBficBB Rlti, p. 363, 367. 

Fli(hakaiiiunia or DpMhySyas, p. 272. 
Ff pi. p. 221. 

Plpdu, p. 466. 
fld^ p. 221. 


Pgpopadeia, Jain, p, 265. 

PEyu, p. 221. 

pgripBmika BbSva of three kindli 
p. 261, explained, p. 262. 

PBrthivI DharapK, Jain, p. 258f, 

I Pali, p. 447. 

I PlpdasthadhySna, p.^2S8. 

Pitryesti, a part of SBkamedha, p. 11.5. 

Puihsavana ceremony, p. 578. 

Pupdra. p. 453. 

PutrakBmyefti described, its principal 
deities, p. 116. 

Pudgala, Jain, p. 242, 263; P.= matter, 
Jain Phi., p. 231, 232; P., its effoots, 
p. 233f.; its development into eight 
kinds of Karman, p. 234&n; P. as an 
AstikSya, p. 255n. 

' Punarbhn, right of inheritance to her 
son allowed by some, p. 467. 

PupyShavSeana, p. 577. 

PurSpas, evidence of the, p. 625. 

Purupa, p. 221. 

PurupBrtbas, 5,acc. to RSmSiiuja system, 

p. 186. 

Puruparthavirodhin, Ram. system, 
explained, p. 186. 

Furopks, detached verses, p. 128. 

Puro<la4a, p. 128. 

Purotjasayaga, as part of an animal 
sacrifice, p. 113. 

Pulaka, a clan of Nirgranthas, p. 261. 

Fulinda, p. 311. 

Pftbivi, j). 221; ?. found in the pheno¬ 
mena of Nature, p. 610. 

Pytbu = boar, p. 311n. 

PSikka, Prakrit for Padati, p. 336, 

Potr, priest, p. 130. 

Paunarbhava, p, 467. 

Prakrit, p. 447. 

Prakyti of the SBihkhyas, p. 182; P. 
(Tan.), p. 221; P., (Blifakbya), p. 242. 

Fratikramapa, an Xvalyaka, Jaia 
observance, = expiation of different 
kinds of sin, its seven kinds, p, 227n., 
246. 

Pratiloma marriages, p. 483. 

FratyabhUBStestra, a branch of Klfasit 
liSbelvara, p. 128f: P. its promal- 
gators, p. 201. 

PratyBkbySna, an ivalyaka 
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obiarranoe, axplained => avotdanee 
of fin. p. 837n. 

Prapatttyoga, aoo. to RSmBnuja, p. 145: 
explained, p. 185f.; = throwing one* 
self on mercy of God, p. 186. 

Prabhu. p. 483. 

FramBdaoaryS, Jain, explained, p. 365. 

Fraxargya ceremony explained, p. 136. 

FrasthitaySjySa, p. 137,138. 

PrBgyaifaia, part of sacrificial enclo¬ 
sure, p. 136. 

FrBjBpatya, a part of GarbhBdhBna, 
p. 647f.; P. and GarbhBdhBna or 
Garbhalambhana, two different cere¬ 
monies, p. 568f.; may be performed 
on two different days, p. 569f.; P. a 
ceremony consequent on the attain¬ 
ment of puberty and not part of 
GarbhBdhBna, p. 577-8. 

FrBpas, ten in all, Jain Phi,; living 
powers, p, 333. 

FrBtah-savana, p. 137f., 139. 

FrBpapIya If^i, p. 136. 

PrBptivirodbin, RBm. Sys., explained, 

p. 186. 

PrBptr, BBm. System, p. 188. 

Prilpya, BBm. System, p. 188. 

PrByaioitta, Jain, of ten kinds, p. 368. 

PrBtaranuvBka ceremony, p. 137. 

Profadha, a Jain SikfBvrata; a fast 
day, p. 366=Posahas Pali Uposatba 
:sSkr. Upavasatha, p.366n: P.vrata- 
dhBrin, p. 367. 

Praitga. a ^astra, sung by the Hotf, 
p, 137,130. 

Phala or PurufBrtha, according to 
BgmBnuja, p. 184,186,188. 

Baddha JTvas, aoo. to BBmSnuja, p.l84. 

Bandha, fettered condition of a JIva, 
how produced according to Jain Phi., 
p. 334; fettered condition of the 
Soul, p. 343; different views held 
about it, p. Stif.; B^ Jain, p. 351,364. 

Bala, as an attribute in RBmSnuja Sn 

p.l86. 


BalaprBpaa power of action, Jain Phi., 
p. 333. 

BahirBtman. Jain phi., explained, p.8S7 
263. 

BahifpavamBna-Stotra, p. 127. 

Bindu, Tantrio, explained, p. 818f. ; B. 
compounded of Bindu and NBda, as 
understood in Tantrio literature; 
B., ( original 7 'i identified with the 
moon, p. 320. 

Buddha, p. 477. 

Buddhi, p. 321. 

Bodba or Eevaia-jfiBna, highest know¬ 
ledge, Jain, p. 353, 

Brahma ^ an occupation of priest*, 
p. 471. 

Brahman essence of sacrificial wor¬ 
ship, p. 125; B. the only reality etc., 
p. 181; B. as the material cause of 
the world is the doctrine of VedBnta 
Sntras, p. 303f,; the debate on B. 

I or the Universal essence in the 
j BrhadBrapyaka Upanifad, p. 458, 
458; B. its primary and subsequent 
I senses, p. 511. 

I Brahmaoarya, a Jain MahBvrata, 

I p. 236nl, 868 ; B., p. 464. 

BrabmacBripI, a chaste girl, having 
had no intercourse, p. 539n2. 

Brahmayajfia, p. 304. 

Brahma-VidyB,p. 450. 

BrahmavratinSrBvaka, p. 267. 

BrShmapa or Brahman, p.113,446, 449, 
450,452,454, 457. 464, 471, 473, 477. 
482,490; Maratha and Tailahgapa 
Taittirlya B., p. 423. 

BrShmapScohaihsin. priest, p. 130,131. 

Bhaktiyoga, according to RBmBnuJa 
expiained, p. 185. 

Bhagavat = highest Brahma(n), p. 193. 

Bhatta, as titie of ritual writers, p.l09. 

Bhat^ErikS, Tantrio, p. 230. 

BhSgavatas, their sect mentioned by 
BSpa in his Harfaoarita, p. 189; B.8 
and FaficarEtras two different sects, 
p. 189f.: their views refitted by 
SaibkarEoErya, p. 190 ; defended hjr 
B6n>Knu^ p. 190f, 
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fibBvas, spiritual oonditions of a man, 
5, in number, Jain, p. 261. 

BhSTasSmByika, a Jain observance 
explained, p. 237n'. 

BbBfBsamiti, Jain Phi., explained, 
p. 236n2. 

BbQ, (in BSmBnuja system), p. 184. 

Bhoktr, (RBmBnujIya system ), p. 188. 

BbogopabhogaparipBrna = regulating 
one's habits to one's means, Jain, 
p.265. 

Bhogya, RBmBnujIya, p. 188. 

M's, five, as means of propitiating 
Devi in Tantrio system, explained, 
p. 283. 

Magadha, p. 453. 

Magi or Maga BrBhmapas, p. 474. 

Mau4npa = an enclosure, p. 149. 

Map^tklBo&rya, a title of Jain High 
Priests, p. 881. 

MatijSSna = Sensational knowledge, 
p. 851, Jain. 

Madhuripu, Vlspu, p. 327. 

Manas, Tantric, p. 221. 

Mana^paryBya = knowledge of other 
men's minds, p. 252. 

Manogupti, Jain Phi., explained, 
p. 240nl. 

Manovega, son of Ajfftasatru, a VidyB- 
dhara (demi-god),follower of Jainism, 
p. 309f. 

Mantras of Dar4apnrpamBsa, given in 
the Yajurveda, p. 111 ; a spurious M. 
quoted, other spurious M.s quoted, 
p. 561; M.s composed and put into 
Works, p. 562. 

Maya, p. 462. 

Marathi, p. 447. 

Marutvatiyagraba, p. 128. 

Martutvat)ya>^astra, p. 130. 

Malaaqiivai (Prakrit) - Malayaurpati, 
P..338. 

Mab&padmavana, Tantric, p. 222. 

MahBms94alBdhipati, a dependent 
prince, p. 45. 

MahBrtftrl Prakrit, become classic ; 
used for literary purposes, its verna* 
ealar form, p. M8. 


tii 

MBgadha, name of a oaste sprang 
from intermarriages, p. 451; M. 
name derived from the name of the 
locality in which the people of these 
castes originally lived, p.473. 

MBgadhi, language, p. 448: 

MBdhyaibdinasavana, p. 128. 

: MSdbvas consider ' SaihkarBoBrya 
I a Daltya, deceiving mankind, 

I p. 21; their vilifloation, p. 1351; 

I their view about non>ktUing 

' of animals at sacrifices, p. 1781; 

refuted by others, p.l79', M.s, getting 
their body branded with heated 
seals, attacked and consigned to 
tortures of bell, p. 183. 

’ MBdbva System, its authorities, p.l98f. 

MBdbva Sect, p. 7. 

Mays, (Vedanta), different views about 
its nature in the SBihkara school 
I itsell p. 181; M. of Advaita VedBnta, 

! p. 189; M. doctrine, sought to be put 
down by RBmBnuja, p- 194; M. or 
! Avidya, (VedBnta), p.242; M.,Tantrio, 

p. 221, 

Maruti OhSraoB, Jain, p. 259. 

MBrga and MBrgapbala, mentioned in 
Jainism, p. 245. 

MBIavaraa, Prakrit for MaiavarBja, 
p,336.^ 

Malika-Srepi, p. 454, 475. 

MBhesvara literature in KBimir, its 
two branches, p. 198f.; &. M.s dif* 
ferent from other sects, p. 198. 

Mitra, worship extending to the East 
and the West, p. 635. 

MithyBtva, Jain, its nature, p. 246. 

MimBthsakas, p. 116; their conflict 
I with heterodox systems, p. 194; their 
conflict with Aupani^adas, ibid. 

Muktajivas, acc. to RBmBnuja, p. 184. 

MudrBs of the MBdbvas, p. 135; M., 
Tantric, p. 223. 

Mumukfujivas. according to RBmBnuja, 
p.184. 

MBrta or Indriyagrtbya quaUMaa, 
p. 833. 

MrgBrefti. an Iffi for cleansing away 
sins, p. 116. 
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Mecba, Prakrit=Mleooha, p. 335f. 

MaitrSvarupa, priest in' connection 
with the Kirn^ba-Pa^u Is^i, p. 113; 
an assistant of the Hot; in the 
animal sacrifice; his function, p. 129; 
M., p. 130,131, 

Maithuno, Tantric, p. 223. 

Mokfa, final deliverance, according to 
different Advaita SStfakara schools, 
p. 182; M. as PurusSrtha, (RSmSnuja 
system), explained, p. 186; its essen¬ 
tials according to different Indian 
Philosophers, p. 242f.; M., Jain, 
p. 251; M.. eternal bliss, p. 478. 

Mokiyatattva, a Jain principle “Jewel” 
p. 241. 

Mokfatattvasadhaka, a Jain principle, 
" Jewel " p. 241. 

Moksatattvasadbana, a Jain principle 
“ Jewel”, p. 241. 

Hohanlya Earman, Jain Phi., explain¬ 
ed, p. 227n. 

Tajtt? » Prose formulas generally and 
not in Yajurveda only, p. 119,120. 

Yaifiapuccha, p. 128. 

Yajvans, as title of Ritual writers, 
p.109 

Yatis, Join priests, p. 241. 

Yathajatarnps, primitive form to be 
assumed by the Jain ^ramaoa, p.235. 

Yamanaksatras, p. 123. 

Yava, p. 112. 

Yavanas ^ Mahomedans, p. 532, 535; 
Y. or Baotrian Greeks, p. 474. 

YKjySs, their meaning, p. 117; Y. of 
certain Iffis quoted, pp.117-119: their 
relation to Vedio Mantras discussed 
p. 119; Y. of the Nsksatra-Sattra; 
Y. p. 124. 

YugapradhSnas =» Jein Pontiffs, p. 51. 

Yudbisihira, p. 459. 

Yoga system, p. 189; Y.s movements 
Jain Phi., p. 240n3; Y. roeditions 
enjoined in Jainsim, p. 258f. 

Yogin and his powers, illustration 
of a, in phitbscfihy, p. 204. 

R hj aS | p*( 182 . 

Bathedcara or oharlot-maicw, p. 451. 


I Rasa, Tantrio, p. 221 . 

RasaparityBga, Jain, p. 268. 

RasikB, Prakrit metre, p. 338. 

{ RSga = musical mode, an expression 
for ” six ” p. 153; R. Tantric, p. 221. 

RSjakraya-If|i = purchase of Soma, 

p. 126. 

RKjan, p. 446. 

RBjanya, p. 446, 472. 

BSpaka = RBqB, p. 45. 

RSmSnuja school, Mss. of works of 
that school, p. 69; R. system princi¬ 
pally followed in southern India, 
Tamil Telugu countries, scattered 
also over RSjputSnS, Marwar and 
Gujarath, p. 183; R. system same as 
PSficarStra system, p. 188f.: R. sys¬ 
tem, different views held by different 
writers within the system, p. 188 ; 
R. and Msdhva system springing 
from the same current, p. 244. 

Rudra, p. 418. 

RCpa, TSn., p. 221. 

Rnpavatl DhBrapS, p. 258, 260. 

RapasthadhySna, p. 258. 

RnpatItadhySna, p. 258. 

RoIB, a Prakrit metre, p. 335. 

Rohita, p. 461. 

Rhruiii, as highest Mantra, identified 
with Jina, (Jain,) p. 260. 

L r, p. 216. 

Lakfmapasena era, current in MithilS,, 
p. 346. 

Laksya = figurative sense, p. 329; L, 
or Vyahgya sense, p. 428. 

LalitB, Tantrio, p. 220. 

L8|1 Riti referred to in Kavyapraklis, 
p. 635. 

Lila, in RSmBnuja system, p. 184. 

LTlBvatl, a Prakrit metre, p. 337. 

Loka = Universe of things, Jain’Phi^ 
p. 228; L. = XkSit, Jain Phi^ P-833. 

LokKnuprekpS, p. 253. 

Laukika yean, mode of ed&VMting 
them into dalto yean, p; Il9f> t fie 
relation of and'' Calf years, 

p. 211; L. or Sapiarfi' en; p.' llR. 
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Takuia, a olaia of Nirgranthas, p. S61. 
Yakrokti, p. 365. 

Tajja s PadyB = Paddhati, p. 84. 
Vajra, a aaorifioial vessel, p. 105. 
Vadnagan, p. 473. 

VandanB, an Avaiyaka Jain obser- 
vanoe. explained, p. 237n; V. its 
hidden sense, p. 266. 

VapByBga, as part of an animal saori- 
lice, p. 113. 

Varupa, p. 461; the guardian of order, 

p.610. 

VarupapragfaBsa (as part of CStur- 
raSsyBni), desoribed, p. 113. 

▼arpa, three orders, Arya and Dasyu, ; 
mention of Brahma, Kfatram and ; 
Vi4as, oooupations of these not yet | 
hereditary, Kfatriya becoming a 
BrBhmapa for a time, p. 471. 

Vailabha System, the latest, p. 27. 
VasantatilakB metre, p. 321. 

VSgarthau, TBntrika, their creation, 
from KBmafcalB, p. 220. 

VSggupti, Jain Phi., explained, p.240nl, | 
255. 

VBc, Tantrio, p. 221. j 

VScya sense, p. 428. ; 

VBjapeya sacrifice, p. 90 ; V. a form 1 
of Jyotiploma sacrifice, p. 126; V. 
sacrifice described, p. 131; V. sacri¬ 
fice, p. 132,423. 

VBjasaneya Veda, the Pavitrepli for 
its followers, p. llSf. 

VSjasaneyins, p. 111. 

VSyu, Tantrio, p. 221. 

VBlkhilya Hymns, one of them omitted 
in Aunkramapi-DhUp^hn, and in the 
SarvBnukrama, p. 295. 

VidyB, Tantrio, p. 221. 

Vinati, Jain, of five kinds, p. 268. 

Vidhi => Kerman, Jain, p. 251; V., 
p. 551n; T* Its meaning, p. 573. 

Vinaya, disoipttneb Jain, p. 238. 

Vibbava, Maalfisstation of livara 
( according to BBmBnuja), =different 
Zncamations; lie purpose, p. 184. 
Tiiodliin%(5),ohittmotions in the way of 
God. aiplninad, aooording toBBmB- 
*ii}n syitoB, p. 184,186. 


I ViviktalayyBsana, Jain, p. 268. 

' Viias, p. 471. 

VilBkB, a female devotee of Buddha. 
P.460. 

ViliffBdvaita ( RBmBnuja ) VedBnta. 
its works; the system explained, 
pp. 188-195. 

Viluddbadariana, -correct doctrine,. 

Jain, p. 225. 

VilvBmitra, p. 472. 

Viijipuh l^ipiviftali, a deity, p. 115. 
Visnagars, p. 473. 

Virya, as an attribute in RBmBnuja 
system, p. 185; (Jain), an BoBra, p. 
235. 

VIryScBra, .Tain course of conduct* 
p. 279. 

VrttiparisaifakbySna, Jain, p. 268. 

Veda (recitation), its five forms, p. 94; 
Vedaniya Karman, explained, Jain, 
p. 234n. 

VedShgas, as learnt by Eg^sdins only, 
p. 119f. 

VedBnta-PrasthBnas, three, explained 
p.22; V.,p,478. 

VedBntins, p. 203. 

VedBntic cardinal doctrines compared 
with other doctrines, p. 843f. 

Vaidika, reciter, his requisites, p, 94f. 
Vaideha caste sprang from inter¬ 
marriages, p. 451. 

Vaidehika, p. 473. 

VainSlikas, Buddhists, p. 194. 
VaiySvptya, Jain, p. 268. 

Vailefikas, p. 203; their view that 
love hatred Ac. are qualities of the 
i soul, p. 243. 

' Vai4ya caste, p. 454,472, SLl; people 
i of V. caste, p. 446.449,450, 452, 462, 
464,473,478. 

Vaiivadeva (as part of CBturmlsyBni), 
p.ll3 ;V. 8astra,p.l30. 

Vaifpavas, p. 455, 478; Vaifpitviam, 
p.478. 

Vyabgya or Dbvasi = suggested sense. 

p. 818; soul of a KBvyx> P* 88>- 
VyaTaathita-VUcnIpn, e:tolaiaed.P>l01. 
VynvBpn » Intoreoarse. p. 541t 
VyBjokti (fiforc of speeob). p. WL 
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Vynba, Manifestation of I^ara 
(according to RSmanuja)i p. 184; 
doctrine of V., p, 188f. 

Vratas or Mabarratas, five, explained 
(Jain), p. 23^nl. 
Vratadbarin-Sravaltas. p. 264f. 

VrHtyas, p. 451,475; V. class, p. 454. 
Vrfhi, p. 112. 

i 

Sakas-Mabomedans, p. 331f., 474, 519, I 
535. I 

Sakamedba, (as part of CBturmasyBni), 

^ p. 113, described; ibid. 

Sakti, as an attribute in RBmBnuja 
system, p. 185; S. as Vimarsa or 
Spbarti, p. 2t9f.; 8 . (Tan.) identified 
with ietter h, p. 220 t; 221 ; S. wor¬ 
ship ( Tan.), its mode explained; 8 . 
DlksB ( Tan.), p. 222. 

Sabda (T n.), p. 221 . 

Sambara, p. 461. 

Bal&kSpurufas, 63, = holy persons 
( D. Jain), p. 251, 256. 

^astra, its meaning explained, p. 128; 
S.B to be repeated by the different 
priests, p. 129f. 

SSkta ascetic, dressing iike a female, 

, p. 222. 

SBkya race, p. 502. 

SSibkara and MSdhva systems compar¬ 
ed, p. 21f.; 8 . Vedanta, a large vari¬ 
ety of theories within it, p. 182f. 
SBmbhavadarsana =3 Tantrio philo¬ 
sophy; S. explained, p. 219f.; 
female element predominant in it, 
p. 222 ; 8 . as means of Mokfa, p. 223. 
Wmbhavl DlkfB (Tantric), p. 222, 
i^rdtrlavikri^ita metre, p. 321. 
^straphalalBbha, a Jain principle, 
“ Jewel", p, 241. 

.dikfBvratas, (Jain) four, p. 264; de- 
soribed, p. 266- 

^iva,Ood, (Tantric) asPrakSla, p.219^ 
identified with the letter a, p. 220 .; 
221 . 

^ukra, planet, p. 121 . 

^ladhySna, p. 258. 
f^uddba-Dharma = Pure serenity, Jain, 
p.m 


l^ddbavidyB, (Tan.), p. 221. 

Suddba Soul, Jain, p. 226. 

' Suddba Sramapa, defined, p. 241f. 
Suddhadvaita =: Vallabha's system, 
p. 196; explained, ibid. 

^ddhopayukta Sramapa, Jain, p. 226. 
Sunali4epa, p. 461, 472. 

SunBsirlya or SunBsirya, as part of 
^ CatnrmBsyBni, p. 113; described, ibid. 
Subha Soul, Jain, p. 226. 

Snbhopayoga, = Realisation of the 
meritorious, Jain Phi.; its nature ex¬ 
plained ; p. 230. 

Subhopayogin in Jainism expiained, 
p. 230 ; 8. Sramapa, one who attains 
to a second condition only; men- 
^ tioned in Jain Scriptures, p. 240. 
Sndrn caste, p. 472, 511; 8. people of 
this caste, pp. 446, 448-453, 462, 466, 
473, 477, 478, 490. 

Sepavi, p. 483. 

S'aucatva, Jain, p. 268. 

SyBmaka, p. 112. 

Sramapas, p. 225; S. Jain, p. 234; 8. or 
Muni of the highest Suddha kind, bis 
nature, (Jain Phi.), his internal and 
external requisites; when he is to be 
reinitiated; his singleness of devo¬ 
tion ; bis study of the Xgamas; his 
moral discipline, his complete self- 
realisation, its requisites, p, 235-S40 ; 
S.s Suddha, p. 24L 

* 

SrBvakas or Qrbasthas, Jain lay 
followers, their four classes, p. 241; 
S.s, p. 249; their different kinds 
defined, p. 266f. 

SravikBs, female lay followers of 
Jainism, p. 241. 

SrSvya EBya, p. 428. 

Sri, in RBmanuja system, p. 184. 
Srutakevalins, 5, ( Jain) enanerated, 
p. 279, 280; their names, p. 284,285. 

SrutajftBna = Seriptural knowledge, 
Jain, p. 251f. 

Smtaskandha, = an AdUkBra of Niya- 
^ masBra, p. 245. 
s'rotra, (Tan.), p. 22L 
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SolMin, a form of Jyotis^na sacrifice. 

* p. 126, 130. 

Solaiin ^astra, p. 130,131. 

• • 

Saibyata, a Jain Sramapa who has 
ondergone moral discipline, p. 840. 

Saihyamu, Jain, p. 268. 

Sathvat era, a note on it, pp. 287-291 ; 
its present day meaning - Vikcaffla 
era alone: wrongly put for Saka* 
saifavat ? Not meaning always 
Vikrama era ? p. 287; S. never=Saka, 
p. 288; S. = Vikrama era, over¬ 
whelming evidence for it, p. 288f.; 
S. era begun in 57 B. C., p. 291. 

Saifavara, D. Jain, p.251; its meaning 
explained, p. 264. 

SaifavarSnupreksS, p. 263. 

SBiiisffratattva, a Jain principle, 
“Jewel", p.241. 

SaibsSranupreksS, p, 263. 

Saoittavirata Sr3vaka, Jain, p, 267. 

SaihjfiSna H^mn, p. 30S, 305; S. hymni 
a part of SBkela SSkhB ? last hymn 
of tbe(ir) SaifahitS; the view that the 
hymn is apocryphal was not started 
or prescribed in SsvalSyana’s time ; 
S. hymn rejected by Anukramapi; 
the view of its being apocryphal 
gaining strength after A4v.’s time, 
p. 304; S. hymn originally formed 
part of SSkala-SaibbitB, p. 305. 

SatkBrya, doctrine of VedBnta &c., 
explained, p. 243, 

Sattva, SKifakhya, p. 182. 

Satya, a MahSvrata, Jain, p. 236nl,268. 

Sattra, its meaning explained, p. 132. 

8ad84iva, Tantric, p. 221. 

SaifadhyBvandana, p. 304. 

Saptabhahginaya = Seven modes 
(NySyas) of assertion ( Jain Phi.) 
explained; their real meaning, mis¬ 
understood by some, p. 232, 262. 

Saptarfi era, p. 133; its relation to 
Kali era, p. 211. 

SampvSya relation, p. 843. 

SamBnT va Skntib, p. 298, 301. 

Bamlvartana oeremony, p, 464. 

Samitis, five, explained, Jain, p.236&b8| 
240, 851. 868,295. 


Sambandba, a topic of RBmSniijai 
system, p. 188. 

Samyaktva, Jain, its nature p. 24Sf. ; 
faith in Digambara Jain dootrines, 
p. 246. 

Samyagdursaiia, (True doctrine,) Jain, 
p. 225, 

Samyagdarianasuddha, = having faith 
in Jain Dispensation, p. 264. 
Sarasvatl, p.472- 

Sargasattra-fsti described, pp. 124-U6. 
Sarvatomukba sacrifice described; 

reason of its being so called, p. 132. 
Savanlyapasu. an animal sacrifice, 
p. 127. 

Savitf, found in the phenomena of 
Nature, p. 610. 

SSihkhya System, p. 189; S. principles, 
borrowed by Tantra Phi,, p. 221; 8. 
cardinal doctrines compared with 
other dootrines, p. 242f.; S. school 
against the sacrificial performance, 

p. 610. 

Sadbus, Jain, as Paramef(ins, p. 225; 

8. -- Jain Yogins, p. 279. 

SBmSyika, (Jain Phi.), observances, six 
explained, p. 236n3 ; 8., p. 257 ; 8. a 
Jain Sikfivrata explained, p. 266; 
SBmayikavratadbBrin, p. 866fi 
SSmya-state of serenity (Jain), p. 825. 
SBiiivatsarika, (Soma) sacrifices, p. 132. 
SayaibprBtaragnihotra, explained, 
p. 110. 

SSrasvatas, p. 488. 

SSvitragraha, p. 128. 

Siddhas, Jain, p. 225; aa Parameftins, 
ibid :p. 279. 

Siriihivalokana, a Prakrit metre, p.339. 
Biifahipl, Prakrit metre, p. 337. 

SutyS day, the principal day of the 
Agniftoma rites of the 8. day p. 127; 
8. principal part of the Soma eaorifioe. 
p. 132. 

BaratrBpa, Saltan,as titio of Mussulman 
sovereigns of Qujaratli, p. It, 77. 
Satra, rites of one Svtra might bo 
adopted by the followors of another 
Sntra, p. 116; 8. the word used pro- 
m isoa o u a l y by Jala writora, p. 206. 
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SnriB, ( RSmSnujiya), p. 188; 8. (Jain) 
•numerated, p. 280. 

SOrya found in the phenomena of 
Nature, p. 610. 

Soma, sacrifices, p. Ill,; S. its offer¬ 
ings prompted by real pious motives 
in Vedic times, p. 122; S. sacrifices, 
their importance, p. 125. 

Skandha, Jain Phi. - combination, 
p, 231; 8. ~ branch of a work, p.232. 

StliBpanS ~ Images, (Jain), p. 237n. 

SthSpanasamayika, Jain observance 
explained, p. 23Gn3. 

Stbitibhojana, dining while standing 
(Jain), p. 237. 

Snataka, a class of Nirgrauthas, p.261. 

Spanda and Pratyabhijfia doctrines 
compared, p. 205 ; both adualistic ; 
different from all other Saiva schools, 
ibid. 

Spandasaetru, .a branch of KBsmir 
MBhefivara. p. 198f.; different from 
Saivadarsiina, mentioned by MBdbava 
in the Sarvadursannsathgraha, p.202. 

Sparsa, (Tan.), p- 221. 

8 yid avaktavynh, (.Vain Phi.,) explain¬ 
ed, p. 232. 

SyBd asti, (J.ain Phi.).explained,p.232. 

8 yBd asti avaktavyah, explained (Jain 
Phi.), p.232. 


8 yad asti nBsti avaktavyah, explained 
(Jain Phi), p. 232. 

Syad asti nBsti explained, (Jain Phi.), 
p.232. 

SyBn nBsti avaktavyah, explained,!Jain 
Phi.), p. 232. 

SyBn nBsti, explained,(Jain Phi.),p.232. 

Svay aihbha souI,oxplained (Jain), p.226. 

Svargasattra Is^is, their place in the 
development of the saorifioial reli¬ 
gion, p. 125. 

Svasvarflpavirodhln, RSm. 8., explain¬ 
ed, p. 186. 

SvBdhyBya, Jain, p. 268. 

SvBmin as title of ritual writers and 
MImSibsakas; indicative of a parti¬ 
cular period when It was used in 
inscriptions, p. 109f. 

Svlrtakrt, p. 299. 

Ha, as yogic mantra in Jainism, p.260. 

Hariscandra, p. 461. 

HBrdhakalB, Tantric, explained, p.220. 

HiifasBdSna. Jain, explained, p. 265. 

Hnoas, p. 475. 

Heya, (RBmB.system),its means, p.l88. 

Hotr priest, p. lllf.; his duties per¬ 
formed by exact meaning of 

this, p. 120; H. need not necessarily 
be a Rgvedin, ibid. 
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